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FOREWORD 


For tii’o thousand years and more Europe has hear the seat 
of that continuous high cix'iihalion -which call western ,” — ■ 
which- has conic to he the disfincthe cmlisation of the American 
continents as well as of Europe, and which has' latterly affected 
the peculiar civilicalions of the ”casl” more than these have affected 
the “west.” From Europe have radiated the special influences 
which distinguish most of the world-wide culture of the present day. 
It is from modern Europe, primarily, that such influenies have 
so widely radiakd. , ^ • 

The story of modern Europe the present worh aims to tdl.^^ It 
tells the story in two volumes. The first volume, here presented, 
treats of the predominantly agrieidtvral society which, growing out 
of much earlier times and conditions, continued to flourish all 
over Europe from the sixteenth la the early part of the ■iiinekcnth 
century, and in the midst of which were laid the fotindalions f&f 
novel aclhitics and modes of thought ami for European hegemony 
throughout the world. The second volume will he concerned with the 
latest and most crucial century of industrial society, , which has 
witnessed the erection of almost fantastic superstructures on the 
foundations picviously laid. ^ " 

The present work is based in par), but only in part, on the Political 
and Social Hi'^torj' of Modem Europe svhlch the aulhoK wrote in 
the four years from IQI 2 to igi6. The organisation is considerably 
different. The content is considerably richer. Into the dory of how 
modern Europe has earned a living and been tided is now woven 
a story of what it has thought and achim'd in science and philosophy, 
in literature and art. The new synthesis is intended to present not 
tt one-sided, but the many-sided, aspect of modern Europe. i 
Xhe new work, it will be noted, has certain distinctive mechanical 
features. With a vicu' to supplementing the kxJml treatment of 
ctdiural history, much attention has been given to the selection and 
reproduflkm of initial letters, chapter 'ictlpicccs, and some sixty 
full-page illustrations, all Py important and slrictly 'contemporary. 
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arlist^. With a viciO lo graphic rcpresenlalion oj parts of the world 
as Europeans were wont at various periods to imagine them, the 
trouble has been taken to reproduce on end-papers or special plates 
some fifteen maps from contemporary atlases, beginning with an 
atlas published at Venice in 1562. As special aids to the student, 
'new tables of dynastic relationships have been executed and a new 
set of fifteen sketch maps has been supplied. 

The author trusts that in comparison with his earlier book the 
present work is belter written, better balanced, more accurate, more 
teachable, more attractive. If it proves to be so, the credit must go 
in very large part to the encouragement, criticism, and advice which 
he has received during the past twenty years from numerous schol- 
arly colleagues and friends. Ackimeledgment of his whole debt 
would be impossible. With the gentlemen whose names appear in 
the ^‘notc of acknowledgment” in the Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe, and until other college teachers, too many to 
mention by name, who since its publication have made critical and 
constriiciivc suggestions, mnst be associated, in particular, three 
gentlemen who have been of signal service in the final preparation 
of this Political and Cultural Histoiy of Modern Europe. Its 
organization has been discussed at length with Professor Herbert C. 
Bdl of Wesleyan University, Connecticut. Its text has been meticu- 
lously and brilliantly criticized and its proofs painstakingly read 
by Mr. Thomas H. Thomas of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Its 
illustrations and contemporary maps have been chosen and its 
expression improved through the collaboration and infectious en- 
thusiasm of Captain Leon Dessez of the United States Army. 

There is no short cut to an understanding of modern Europe, and 
the present work, planned mainly though not exclusively as an in- 
troductory survey for college students, is somewhat detailed and 
purposely long. The author is quite convinced that college students, 
like other mature and curious persons, should be induced to read 
more history, rather than less, that they should ponder on a sub- 
stantial general work as well as browse freely over a wide range of' 
monographic literature, — that is, if they arc to kneno anything worth 
while about the past of their kind. The wise need not he told that 
man without man’s past is meaningless. 

C. J. H. H. 

Akon, New York, 

July iS, 1932. 
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CHAPTER I 



POLlTICxAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS AT -THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURF 

I. CHEISTEfJDOM AND THE HOLY ROJJA.N EltPIRE 

Y the sixteenth century Europe possessed a re- 
markable unity. The mass of its inlmbitants 
from the Mediterranean to tlie Arc- 
tic Ocean and from the Balkan pen- 
insula and the Ural Mountains to 
the islands of Ireland and Iceland thought of 
themselves as members of a peculiar and^ 
“chosen ” people, and as associates in a commonwealth. They 
were “diosen” because they were ChrLstians, and they had‘a ■ 
name for their commonwealth. Tliey called it “ Christendom.” ^ 
Cluristendom had originated fifteen hundred years earlier in 
the Asiatic pro\dnces of the Roman Empire and for several 
centuries had been almost identical wth that Empire, spreading 
over western Asia and northern Africa as well as southern 
Europe. But the rise and rapid extension of the Arab empire 
and the Moslem religion in the seventh centurj* had served 
to deprive Christendom (and the Roman Empire) of its Asiatic 
and African provinces and to turn its expansive ellorts north- 
ward in Europe, outside of the historic confines of the Roman 
Empire. Christendom was extended over the Franks in the 
sixth century, over the Anglo-Saxons in the seventh centurj", 
over the Germans in the eighth century, over the Czechoslovaks 
in the ninth century, ov'cr the Poles in the tenth century, over 
the Magyars, Scandinavians, Finns, and Russians in the eleventh 
centuiy. For four hundred years prior to 1500, Christendom 
had been Europe, and Europe had been Christendom. . 

For many centuries the idea had been prevalUnt in Europe 
that Christendom was a political as well as a cultural ' 

unit, and that its government should ultimately be • and _ ^ 
directed by two great coe-xtensive institutions, inde- 
Dcnrlent Of e.ach other but working in close alliance arid alike 
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commanding the allegiance of all Christians. One of these in- 
stitutions was the church, and the other was the empire. The 
church was the supreme spiritual power; the empire was the 
supreme temporal power. In theory at least, Europeans owed 
obedience to both. 

Between empire and church, between the temporal power and 
the spiritual power, the separation which existed in 1500, and 
which had long existed previously, was a different kind of separa- 
tion from what obtains between state and church in most so-called 
Christian countries nowadays. Nowadays the usual arrangement 
is for the state to claim and to c-xercise supreme political author- 
ity over all its citizens, and for the church to exert authority 
rather narrowl}' restricted to spiritual and moral affairs. This 
authority the church usually exerts over only such citizens as 
voluntarily recognize and accept it. In 1500, and in earlier times, 
however, both the state and the churdi e.xercised real authority, 
political as well as moral, over all Europeans. All Europeans were 
subject to the state, and therefore to temporal ruler?. At the same 
time all Europeans were subject to the church, and therefore to 
ecclesiastical rulers. But while cverj’-one recognized this general 
principle of dixdded authority, there had been chronic disputes 
as to its specific practice, some persons maintaining that it was 
the church, others asserting that it was the state, which in last 
resort should determine the boundarj'^ between tire two authori- 
ties. 

tATiatever might be the assertions in behalf of the state, the 
church possessed for centuries prior to the year 1500 an effective 
jjjg organization, under the supreme direction of the bishop 

Christian of Rome, tlie pope, which acted directly upon the vast 
majority of Europeans and exercised, in addition to 
its strictly religious and moral influence, a central political 
stvay over most of Christendom. It owned extensive lands and 
estates that were practically independent of temporal rulers. 
It levied taxes upon all its members. It had its own laws and 
judicial system, and in its courts rvere tried not only cases which 
affected its own officers but certain kinds of cases, notably those 
concerning the marriage relations and the probating of wills, 
which affected everj'one in Christendom. Besides, it controlled 
in various countries and regions of Europe the scliools and uni- 
versities. the hospitals and asylums. The church, with its anny 
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of^ officials all over Europe and ivith its great moral influence 
and its wide political powers, was tlie dominant junifjdng force 
in Christendom. 

However much political sway the pope and other ecclesiastical 
rulers might exercise, they never failed to extol the divine right 
and the practical need of supplementary temporal rule, ' 

In their opinion, tlie state was almost if not quite as Imperial 
essential as the <ffiurch, and tire ideal form of tlie state 
was an empire which should embrace all Europe. The idea ot 
such an empire was most natural to Christians. It was part of 
their historical legacy. For it had been within an empire-— 
the old Roman Empire — that Christianitj'' had originated and 
had won its first successes, and for centuries, under the Christian 
Cffisars of that empire, the inhabitants of Egjqit and Greece 
had joined with the citizens of Italy and Spain in dual allegiance 
to the emperor and to the pope. Witlr the expansion of Christi- 
anity in later centuries, it seemed proper tliat the temporal rule 
of an emperor should accompany the spiritual rule of tlie pope. 
Christendom could aud should be doubly unified by church and 
empire. 

* Tlic imperial idea, however, had not been fully realized. The 
original Roman Empire had fallen prey to civil war and barbarian 
invasion: its Asiatic and African provinces were lost to Moslem 
conquerors; and its western and central European provinces be- 
came scats of quarrelsome Germanic kingdoms. As it shrank to 
the dimensions of a “kingdom ” in the Balkan peninsula, it re- 
pudiated the papacy, tliereby loosing its tie mth the spiritual 
centre of Cliristendom, and it degenerated into a state essentially 
Greek, tliereby impairing its right to be considered the temporal 
head of Christendom. Moreover, as Christianity spread into 
northern Europe, it proved increasingly difficult to establish or 
maintain a unified temporal empire. The newer converts to 
Christianitj- were used to tribal slates rather tlian to an empire, 
and while they accepted the spiritual sway of the pope, it provecl 
well-nigh impossible to subject them to the temporal rule 'of an 
emperor. About the year 800 Charlemagne, the king of thei 
Franks, with the sanction of the pope, temporarily united what 
are now France, Germany, Italy, Holland, and Belgium into a, 
stale which he called the “Roman Empire” and of wluch he wasi 
crowned emperor. And nearly two centuries later, Otto the^ 
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Great, a prince in Germany, again -n-ith the approral of the pope, 
gave other form to the same ambition and assumed the title of 
emperor of tlie “Roman Empire.” This “holy” empire still en- 
dured in the year 1500. 

In theory’-, the Holy Roman Empire claimed temporal suprem- 
acy over all Cliristian rulers and peoples of central and western 
The Holy Europe, and after the final extinction of the Greek Em- 
Romaa pire in 1453 could claim that it was the sole secular 
Empire ancient Roman tradition and the para- 

mount temporal agency of all Christendom. But the vastness 
of the theoretical claim of the Holy Roman Empire was matched 
only by the insignificance of its actual acceptance. 

For centuries before 1500 the basic social and political insti- 
tution in western and central Europe had been feudalism, in- 
volving the exercise, on the part of a large number of landed 
nobles, — dukes, counts, barons, etc., — of direct and almost 
independent political power over the people on their respective es- 
tates. Against this institution, various princes or “kings” gradu- 
ally made some headway, reducing the feudal nobles to royal 
obedience. But the more unquestioned became the authority 
of the kings over the feudal nobles, the less inclined were the 
kings to jdeld any obedience to the Holy Roman Emperor. The 
Holy Roman Emperor had been too hard pressed by struggles 
with the church and with his immediate feudal vassals to prevent 
the rise of independent national kingdoms; and at the same time 
tire vigorous rise of these kingdoms had contributed to the politi- 
cal weakness of the empire. 

By the year 1500 the Holy Roman Empire was virtually ' 
restricted to German-speaking peoples. The papacy and the 
Italian cities had been freed from imperial control; and 
the Netherlands — that is, Holland and Belgium, — and 
likewise the Swiss cantons, were only nominally subject 
to it. England, France, Portugal, and Spain admitted no real 
dependence upon it, and it was inoperative over the Scandinavi- 
ans to the north and ov^er most of the Slavdc peoples to the east — 
Poles, Russians, etc. By the year 1500 the words Empire and 
Germany had become almost interchangeable terms. 

By the year 1500, moreover, the Holy Roman Empire was 
internally weak. It consisted of a hodgepodge of city states 
and feudal survivals — archduchies, such as Austria; margravates, 
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such as Brandenburg; duchies, like Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirt- 
temberg; counties, like the Palatinate; and a host of free cities, 
baronies, and domains, some of them smaller than an American 
torvnship. In all there were over three hundred states which 
collectively were called “the Gemianies” and wdiich were united 
only by the slender imperial thread. The idea of empire had 
not only been narrowed to one nation; it also, in its failure to 
overcome feudalism, had prevented the growth of a real national 
monarchy. 

! iWiat was the nature of this slight tie that nominally held 
tlie Germanics together? There was the form of a central gov- 
ernment with an emperor to execute laws and a diet 
to make them. The emperor w'as not necessarily he- Era^ror . 
teditat^.' but was chosen by seven “electors,” who were ■- < . { 

the chief princes of tlie realm. These seven were the archbishops 
of Mainz, of Cologne, and of Trier, the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and -the count 
palatine of the Rhine. JMot infrequently the electors used their 
position to extort from the cmperor-elect concessions which 
helped to destroy German unity and to promote the separate in- 
terests of the princes. The imperial diet was composed of the 
seven electors, the lesser princes (including the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, such as bishops and abbots), and representa- 
tives of the free cities, grouped in three separate houses. The 
emperor was not supposed to perform any imperial act'Without 
the authorization of the diet, and petty jealou-sies between its 
members or houses often prevented action in the diet, ^The 
individual states, moreover, resen'ed to themselves the manage- 
ment of muny affairs which in western Europe .had. been sur- 
rendered to tlic central national .government. The diet, and 
therefore the emperor, was without a treasury or an army, unless 
the individual states saw fit to act favorably upon its advice 
and furnish the requested quotas. The diet resembled far more 
a congress of diplomats than a legislative body. - " ' 

It will be readily, perceived that under these circumstances 
the emperor as such could have little power. Yet the fear'of 
impending Slavic or Turkish attacks upon the eastern frontier, 
or other fears, frequently operated "to secure' the election of some 
prince who had sufficient military might of his own to ‘stay the 
attack or remove the fear., Jn this way, the custom developed 
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in the later middle ages of choosing as Holy Roman Emperor the 
Habsburg archduke of Austria, the easternmost of the German 
Tjjg states. And in the Habsburg family the headship 

Habs- continued until tha^n al extin c tion of the_ejnpire in 
Several of these Hab^sburg emperors were 
influential, but it must always be remembered that they owed 
their power less to the empire than to their own hereditary states 

The great family fortunes of the Habsburgs had begun in tht- 
thirteenth century -with Count Rudolph. He was elected to the 
headship of the Holy Roman Empire in 1273 and utilized this 
position to acquire the valuable archduchy of Austria, with 
its capital-city of Vienna, as an hereditary possession. Subse- 
quently the family became related by marriage to reigning 
fannlies in Hungary and in Italy, as well as in Bohemia and other 
states of the empire. In 1477 the Emperor Maximilian I li493- 
iSrg) married Marj- of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold 
and heiress of the wealthy provinces of the Netherlands ; and in 
1496 his son Philip was united to Joanna, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and heiress of the crowns of Castile and Ara- 
gon. The fortunes of the Habsburgs were decidedly auspidous. 
By a process of dynastic accretion they were constructing a far 
flung liereditary empire which would assure them, as the Holy 
Roman Empire could not assure them, a commanding position 
in Europe. 

Indeed, the dynaslic empire of the Habsburgs (as distinct from 
the Holy Roman Empire) was a type of political idea and institu- 
tion quite prevalent throughout Europe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It was not only the imperial family of the 
Habsburgs at Vienna which sought an accretion of domains by 
marriage alliances and other dynastic de^'^ces. The royal fami- 
lies of Spain, France, England, and most other kingdoms, as well 
as the petty princes and barons of more diminutive states, were 
likewise %'ying with one anotlier and with the emperor to arrange 
such marriages and such inheritances as would redound to the 
wealth and prestige of their respective djmasties. Germany was 
especially the prey of just such rival ambitions, and these in turn 
militated against the solidarity of the German people and the 
unity of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Of course, signs were not wanting of some national life in 
Germany. Most of the people spoke a common language;- a 
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rorm of natioBal unity existed in the diet; and jnany patriots 
raised tlieir voice m behalf of a stronger and more ceiitraliaed 
government. In 1495 tltc diet met at the dty of Projects 
Worms to discuss TOth Emperor Madrailian projects 
of reform. After protracted debates, it was agreed thepm- 
tJiat private warfare, an attendant of feudalism, should 
be abolished; a perpetual internal peace should be proclaimed; 
and an imperial court should be established to .settle all disputes 
between states vdthin tlie empire. These efforts at reform, like 
many before and after, were largely unfruitful, and, despite 
occasional protests, political disunion and weakness continued 
to prcrail within tlie Holy Roman Empire. 

Yet, so obsessed were men’s minds with the old Roman tradi- 
tion of empire that most Europeans continued to regard the 
Holy Roman Empire with awe. It was thought of as venerable 
and therefore as natural and eternal. It was deemed worth 
fighting about. Its titles were co-setcd, even by the national 
monarchs of England, France, Spain, and Hungary. It long 
continued to evoke an interest and a fascination curiously dis- 
proportionate to its actual strengtii. 

2 . isLAir and the ottoman empire 

The awe which Europeans felt for tire old Holy Roman Empire' 
was matched in tlie year 1500 by the fear and dread which they 
entertained of the new Ottoman Empire. In this, they were 
justified. For, if the Holy Roman Empire was weaker in fact 
than in appearance, the Ottoman Empire displayed a real vigor 
commensurate with its pretensions and ambitions. 

In a sense the Ottoman Empire was not “new.” It repre- 
sented, politically and geographically, a continuation of the 
imperial tradition of the Near East' — of the Greek 
fBj'aantine) Empire of the middle ages, of the Roman Eastern 
Empire of Justinian and Constantine, and of tlie mudi 
earlier empire of Alexander the Great. It tvas builded directly 
on the ruins 6f the Byzantine Empire; it embraced tiie same 
area and Uie same popnlations; and it took over,, with changed 
name.^, the same institutions and practices. 

What was “new” about the Ottoman Empire was the sMft 
of southeastern Europe from Christian to Moslem control, tlie 
accompanying renewal of militarj* energy in that-quartec, and 
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the fair promise that a Jarge part if not all of Europe might speed- 
ily be incorporated in a vast empire •wliich in its government and 
culture would be based on Islam rather tlian on Christianity. 

Islam was, of course, the religion of Mohammed, neatly sum- 
marized in the formula, “There is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” It had originated in Arabia 
in the seventli century; and within a hundred years, 
thanks to amazing proselyting zeal and astounding militarj' con- 
quest, it had largely supplanted Christianity in western Asia 
and northern Africa and had penetrated into southwestern Eu- 
rope. Against southeastern Europe and Asia Minor, it had at 
that time beaten in vain. The Cliristian Roman Empire of the 
Byzantine Greeks had then been too strong for it. Thereafter, 
the huge Arab Empire had broken up into mutually warring 
fragments and the expansive force of Islam had seemingly been 
exhausted. During the middle ages Christians of western Europe 
as well as those of the Byzantine Empire took the offensive 
against the Moslems, and for a time it appeared as though the 
whole Near East might be wrested from Islam and restored to 
Christendom. 

The cnisades eventually failed, however. Indeed, they proved 
to be, from the Christian standpoint, w^orse than a failure. 
They aroused and revixified the forces of Islam, wiiile sowing 
new seeds of discord between Christians of tlie West and tliose 
of the Byzantine Empire. They evoked a second great wave of 
Moslem conquest, that of the Ottoman Turks, which expanded 
Islam and contracted Christendom. 

The Turks were a tribal people whose original home was 
in the steppes and deserts of the Turkestan of central Asia 
and who had emigrated thence, during the middle 
Turks ^oth as nomads and as permanent settlers, to 

hlesopotamia, Syria. Egypt, and particularly to Asia 
Minor. They had adopted the Moslem reh’gion of the populations 
among whom they roved or settled. One of the Turkish tribes 
which penetrated into Asia Minor had a chieftain about tlie 
year 1300 whose name w'as Osman or Othman and who assumed 
the title of emir (prince) of the Turks. The Turks who were 
subject to Othman and liis successors were henceforth called 
the Ottoman Turks. 

Othman and his immediate successors were valiant warriors 
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and gifted statesmen.' They annexed other Turkish’stat«iS’'ahd* 
incorporated other Turkish tribes, and sfowJy but surely the^’ 
built up a powerful militar>' state. It was tWs rising, growing 
state of tlie Ottoman Turks which was "destined to become the 
outstanding champion of Islam and to renew with Christendom 
the struggle for mastery of the Near East and perhaps oCall 
Europe, 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, the Ottoman Turks 
devoted their energies to the conquest of Asia hfinor. They 
extended their sway over all the Aloslem peoples in the region, 
and to the east tliay reduced the Christian Armenians. Simul- 
taneously, to the west, they pushed the boundary of the Byzan- 
tine Empire fartlier and farther back, capturing one Greek ci^ 
after another — Ephesus, Brusa. Nicaea. and Nicomedia. By the 
middle of the centurj'^ they had undone the work of the crusaders 
and had WTesled all Asia Afinor from the Greela. They made 
Brusa tlie capital of their empire, and the Ottoman emir took 
the title of sultan. 

As the tcrrilory oi the Moslem Empire grew, that of the 
Christian Byzantine Empire diminished. This empire — the un- 
interrupted continuation of the ancient Roman Em* DecUae 
pire— was now steadily dech’ning and deteriorating, ^fj,^**** 
Asia hlinor was finally surrendered to the Turks. Byzantiae 
Crete, the jEgean islands, and most of the Greek pen- Empire , 
insula were occupied by the Venetians. A large part of the 
Balkan peninsula was in possession of Slavic peoples — ^Yugoslav's 
and Bulgarians — who maintained independent states of their 
own and disputed with the Greeks the control of southeastern 
Europe. 

The Grffico-Roman (Byzantine) emperors in Constantinople 
thus found themselves, by the middle of the fourteenth century, 
henuned in on all sides. Their empire was actually restricted to 
the capital, to a part of Thrace, and to a narrow strip of sea- 
coast along the /Egean, They were confronted with foreiga foes — 
Turks, Slavs, and Italians. They were beset with grave domestic 
problems: they were short of soldiers an<L money; they were 
weakened by recurring rev'oJutions and quarrels over the imperial 
succession. 

In the second half of the fourteenth centurj' the Ottoman 
Turks transferred Ihcar military activities and snccessesJmm 
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Asia Minor to southeastern Europe. They crossed the straits 
in force in 1360, and in the folloiving year the}'- captured Adrian- 
ople and made it their capital. In 1387 they conquered Salonica. 
Two years later, on the fateful field of Kossovo, they over- 
whelmed the Yugoslavs. In 1393 they decisively defeated the 
Bulgarians. In the meantime they were seizing islands in the 
AJgean and fighting the Venetians in the Greek peninsula. At 
the end of the century the Ottoman Turks dominated the entire 
Balkan peninsula e.vcept Constantinople and a few other posts 
still held by Greeks or Italians. 

In desperation tlie Byzantine emperors begged aid of western 
Europe, and in alarm tlie popes preached new crusades and 
besought all Christians to go to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Some Clmistian princes did lead armies against the Turks; the 
kings of Poland and Hungary repeatedly tried to stem the tide 
of Moslem conquest; and tlie Venetians, with their commercial 
interests in the Near East clearly at stake, turned crusaders 
and fought manfully against the Turks. It was in vain. The 
Turks still advanced. 

, ‘ In 1453, after elaborate preparations, Mohammed 11 . the 
''ablest and greatest of the Ottoman sultans, with an army of 
Turkish 140,000 men, laid s iege to Constantinople. The dty 
^'vas“clelended pitifully small Christian army, 
stanti- numbering not more tha n 8,000, o f whom half u'ere 
nopie Greek (including monks and priests) and the other 
half comprised detachments sent by the pope and by the city 
states of Venice and Genoa “for the glor}' of God and the safet}’’ 
of Christendom.” What the Christians lacked in numbers they 
made up in grim determination and reckless bravery', and for 
almost two months the little garrison held the Moslem host at 
bay. It was only when they were still further reduced by deaths 
and wounds and utterly e.\hausted, that the Christians gave 
way and the Turks poured in, and even tlien the gallant band 
of Greeks and Italians fought on until they were all killed. In 
their midst, fighting to the very end, perished Constantine XI, 
the last of the. lineal csesars and Grreco-Roman emperors. 

The transfer of Constantinople from the rule of the Emperor 
Constantine XI to that of the Sultan Mohammed II was a 
sensational step in the revolution which was transforming the 
traditional empire of the Near East from Greek and Christian 
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''hancls^to''haiids'^tLat tverc, Moslem’ and THirk.* Tbe'-events at 
" Coustaritinople in 1453 deprcssed'all Chrislendonf, as they elate^ 

■' fhe Tntks and al! Islam. For Constantinople was ^newed bj^botli 
Christians and ^Moslems ns one of the greatest and strongest 
cities in tlie whole world, erabodjnng most perfedtly the tradition 
of ancient Roman rule and antique Greek culture. It was //j 
city. Its possession carried prestige. As Christians had held f 
from the time of the first Constantine in tiie fourth century tc 
the days of the last Constantine in 'the fifteenth century, so th( 
Moslems were determined to possess it ever after. Besides, it 
was naturally an imperial city, comparatively easy to defend 
and spedally .iccu.stomed to undertake distant conquest and to 
- exercise wide dominion. As it had been for wore than a thou.sand 
years the centre of a Christian empire of the Near East, so it 
would be in modern times tlic capital of a Moslem empire of the 
Near East. 

'■ Indeed- hlohammed n (1451-3481) succeeded in doing what 
tlie preceding Byzantine emperors had failed to do. He not 
only ruled in Constantinople but he brought together ' sultan • 
witJiin his empire many territories wliich had been lost Moham- ' 
to the Byzantine Empire. He reunited the whole of ^ 

Asia Minor and Ihe entire Balkan peninsula. He did more; he 
conquered the Rumanian lands at the mouth of the Danube 
hnd the Russian and Alongol lands north of the Blade Sea. ' 

_ For almost a centurj' after the death of hlohammed II — 
from 1481 to ' 1571 — the Ottoman Empire grew rapidly and 
'flourished mightily. In large part it grerv at the expense of other 
xvfoslcm states'. The sultans, as the champions of Moslem (Sun- 
nite) orthodoxy* ivaged %s-ar against the Persians as the ex- 
ponents of the prindpal Jfoslem (Shiite) heresy, and wrested 
from .the. shahs of Persia the city of Bagdad and the valleys of 
the' Tigris and Euphrates. One of the sultans—Selim I (1512- 
X520)— conquered Syria and Egypt, and obtained from the cine 
claimaht to the old Arab Empire, then resident in Eg}'pl, the 
' title of caliph, that is, liead of all orthodox hloslems. Thence- 
iorth,ihe sultans of the Ottoman Turks efeimed to be successa|' 
Belli of the Roman emperors and of the i^loslem caliphs. Tlv 
sult,ans likewise gained recognition of- Ottomp.nL supreniacy ' 
the hoi}* dries of Jerusalem; Mecca, and iarcHind, and in' otht 
' Amb towns. Also, by means of growing maritime ‘■•ower/t!- , 
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armies inarched they appropriated the principal Christian 
churches.and converted them into mosques. The sultans set aside 
a share of the spoils taken from Christians for the financial sup- 
port of Moslem institutions. They taxed Christians far more 
heavily tlian Moslems and excluded the former from most public 
offices. They did not allow Christians to bear arms or ser\’e in the 
Ottoman army, but every year they coMcripted a certain number 
of Christian boys, reared them as hloslems, and trained them as 
a special army — the so-called army of the Janizaries — which 
proved to be a peculiarly effective auxiliary to the main Turkish 
army. 

Some Christians, especially among the Albanians, became 
Moslems, but the Armenians and the mass of the conquered 
peoples in southeastern Europe clung to Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, the Turks were not supremely intolerant; they 
did not force conversion to Islam. Indeed, as soon as the Sultan 
Mohammed If had captured Constantinople, he issued a famous 
edict of toleration, not only according religious freedom to the 
Greek Christians but constituting them a special “nation” (or 
“millet”) under their own patriarch and with their own laws 
and law-courts. Other sultans created similar “millets” for the 
Armenian Christians, the Catholic Christians, and the Jews. 
In this wa3% the sultan was enabled to hold the patriarchs and 
other heads of “millets” personally responsible for tlie good 
behavior of the subject Christians. At the same time the priv- 
ileges accorded to the several “millets” kept alive the spirit of 
nationality among the conquered peoples and served to emphasize 
the confused and heterogeneous character of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Besides, beginning with the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the sultans entered into treaties with Christian states, granting 
to their citizens permission of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
privileges of trade in the Near East, and the right to live under 
their own laws and to maintain their own law-courts while they 
were residing in the Ottoman Empire. The first of sucli treaties — 
or “capitulations,” as they were called — was concluded in 153 $ 

Note. The portrait opposite is from the p.amting of the Sultan Jlohammed II 
by Gentile Bellini (1459—1507), now in the National Gallerj* at London. Bellini 
v/as commissioned by the Sultan to make the trip from Venice to Constantinople 
and paint the portrait from life. 
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witlx th(i king o£ France. The “capitulations" added to the 
confusion within tlie Ottoman Empire, but they were a sign that 
Christian Europe, unable to dislodge Islam, must make terms 
willi it and recognize it as a growing power in the midst of 
Christendom. 

■ " ' 3. THE crry states 

Before tlic dawn of the Christian era, the Gredts and Phccnid- 
ans and early Romans had entertained a general idea of political 
organization which was quite at variance with any idea 
of extended empire, such as we have obserx’ed in the state 
case of the Holy Roman Empire or the Ottoman Em- 
pire of the sixteenth century. It was a general idea, moreover, 
whicli wDuld seem verj'" strange to most of us at the present time, 
accustomed a.s we arc to the idea of a fairly large national state. 
Thosc'ancient peoples believed that every city with its adjacent 
countryside should constitute an independent state, with' its 
own particular lawmaking and governing bodies and with dis- 
tinctive army and coinage. This belief retained a tenacious 
hold on European minds, despite the rise of Greek and Roman 
empires; it was emplo^-cd as a more or less reasoned justifi- 
cation of separatist tendencies in mediex’al feudal Europe; and 
it naturally sur\'ived as long as there were great obstacles to 
extensive large-scale travel and trade and to the development 
of acute national consciousness. It sunnved w'cll into modem 
times. 

Now it 50 happened, as we shall sec in tl\e following chapter, 
tliat the commerce of the middle ages rendered especially im- 
portant certain towns in Italy, in Germany, and in the Nether- 
lands., These towns, in one way or another, managed to secure 
a large measure of self-government, so that by the 3fear 1500 
they had become stnlangly similar to the city states of aniiquitjn 
In Gennanj<-, though they still maintained their local self-goyern- 
hient, they xvere loosely attached to the Holy Roman Empire 
and were overshadow'ed in political significance by other st:ite.s. 
In the case of Italy and in that of the Netherlands, however, they 
played leading rSles in the politics of the sixteenth century. 


^ ^01*, The incture opposite is from tiiepainting which Gentile Bellini madeof a 
procession in St, Mark’s Sqaate in Venics in the year 1496. The painting 
, vs how in the Acatle-niy of tine Arts at Venice, 
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In the Italy of the year 1500 there was only an intangible 
tie nith tlie Holy Roman Empire and tliere was not even the 
. semblance of national political unity. Despite the 
ardent lon^ngs of a few Italian patriots/ and the de- 
teenth velopment of a common language, which, under such 
^ masters as Dante and Petrarch, became a medium 
for great literary expression, the people of the peninsula had not 
built up a national monarch}'- like those of western Europe nor 
had they even preserved the form of allegiance to the Holy 
Roman Empire. This was due to several significant events of 
earlier times. In the first place, the attempt of the medieval 
German emperors to gain control of Italy not only had signally 
failed but had left behind two contending factions throughout 
the whole countrj'^, — one, tire Ghibellines, supporting the doctrine 
of maintaining the traditional connection with German}'; the 
other, the Guelphs, rejecting that doctrine. In the second place, 
the pope, who e.xercised extensive political as well as religious 
power, felt that his ecclesiastical influence -would be seriously 
impaired by the creation of political unity in the country. A 
strong lay monarch with a solid Italy behind him might in time 
reduce the sovereign pontiff to a subsen'icnt position and dimin- 
ish the prestige which the head of the church enjoyed in foreign 
lands. The popes, therefore, participated actively in the game of 
Italian politics, always endeavoring to prevent any one state from 
becoming too powerful. Thirdly, the comparatively early commer- 
cial prominence of the Italian towns had stimulated trade rivalries 
which tended to make each town proud of its inaependence and 
-wealth; and as the cities grew and prospered to an unwonted 
degree, it became increasingly difficult to join them together. 
Finally, the riches of Ital}-, and the local jealousies and strife, to 
say nothing of the papal policy, marked the country' as natural 
prey for foreign interference and conquest; and the peninsula 
became a battleground for Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Germans. 


r Of such patriots -was Machiavelli (see below, p. 27). MachbvcUi -wrote in 
The Prince: “Our countij', left almost without life, still waits to know -n’ho it is 
that will heal her bruises, put an end to the devastation and plunder of Lombardy 
and to the e-taclions and imposts of Naples and Tuscany, and stanch those wounds 
of hers which long neglect has changed into running sores. We see how she praj-s 
God to send some one to rescue her from these barbarous cruelties and oppressions 
We see too how ready and eager she is to follow any standard, were there only 
some person to raise it.” 
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Before reviewing tlie cliief city states of northeni Italy, it 
will be v,-ell to say a word about two other political divisions 
of the country. The southern third of the peninsula 
comprised the kingdom of Naples, which had grown and lldly 
up about the city of tliat name, and which, togetlier 
with the large island of Sicily, rvas later called the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. This state, having been first formed by Scandi- 
na%dan adventurers in the eleventh centun>-, had successively 
passed under papal suzerainty, under the domination of the 
German emperors, and at length in 1266 under French control. 
A revolt in Sicily in the year 1282. commonly called tlie Sicih'an 
Vespers, had severed the relation betw^een the island and the 
mainland, the former passing to the royal family of Aragon, 
and the latter troublously remaining in French liands until 1442. 
The reunion of the Two Sicilies at this date under the crown of 
Aragon ser^’cd to keep alive the quarrel between the French and 
the Spaniards; and it was not until 1504 that the king of France 
definitely renounced his Neapolitan claims in favor of Ferdinand 
of Aragon. 

About the city of Rome had grown up in the course of cen- 
turies the papal states, or as they were officially styled, the 
"Patrimony of St. Peter.” It had early fallen to the 
Jot of the bishop, as the most important person in the 
city, to exercise political power over Rome, when 
barbarian invasions no longer permitted the e.xcrcise of authority 
by Roman emperors; and control over neighboring districts, as 
well as over the dty, had been expressly recognized and con- 
ferred upon the bishop by Charlemagne in the eighth century. 
This bishop of Rome was, of course, the pope; and the pope 
slowly extended his territories through central Italy from the 
Tiber to the Adriatic, long using them merely as a bulwark to 
his religioits and ecclesiastical prerogatives. By the year 1500. 
however, the popes were prone to regard themselves as Italian 
princes who might nonually employ their states as so many 
pawns in the game of peninsular politics. The Italian policy of 
the notorious .>\kxander VI (1492-1503) centred in his desire to 
establish his son, Casar Borgia, as an Itah'an ruler; and Julius JI 
(1S03-1S13) famed more for statecraft and militay prowess 
than for religious fervor. 

North and west of the papal states ivere the \'arious dty 
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states which were so thorough]}' distinctive of Italian politics 
at the opening of the sixteenth centurj'. Although these towns 
had probabl}' reached a higher plane both of material prosperity 
and of intellectual culture than was to be found at tliat time 
in any other part of Europe, nevertheless they were deeply 
jealous of each other and carried on an interminable series of 
petty wars, the brunt of w'hich was borne by professional hired 
soldiers and freebooters styled “condottieri.” Among the Italian 
city' states, the most famous in the year 1500 were Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, and Florence. 

Of these Cities, Milan w’as still in theory a ducal fief of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but had long been in fact tlie prize of 
Milan despotic rulers who were descended from two famous 
families — the Visconti and the Sforza — and w'ho com- 
bined a liberal patronage of art wdth the fine political subtleties 
of Italian tyrants. The Visconti ruled jMilan from the tlurteenth 
century to the middle of the fifteenth, ivhen a Sforza, the son of 
a condottiere, established the supremacy of his own family. 
In 1499, however. King Louis XII of France, claiming the duchy 
as heir to the Visconti, seized Milan and held it until he w'as 
expelled in 1512 by the Holy League, composed of the pope, 
Venice, Spain, and England. A Sforza was temporarily' reinstated. 

As Milan was the ty'pe of Italian city ruled by a despot or 
tyrant, so Venice was a type of the commercial, oligarchical 
Venice states. Venice w'as by far the most powerful state 

in the peninsula. Located on the islands and lagoons 
at the head of the Adriatic, she had profited greatly by the 
crusades to build up a maritime empire and an enviable trade 
in the eastern Mediterranean and had extended her sway ov'er 
rich lands in the northeastern part of Italy. In the year 1500, 
Venice boasted 3,000 ships, 300,000 sailors, a numerous and 
veteran army, famous factories of plate glass, silk stuffs, and 
gold and silver objects, and a singularly strong government. 
Nominally Venice was a republic, but actually an oligarchy. 
Political power was entrusted jointly to several agencies; (i) a 
grand council controlled by the commercial magnates; (a) a cen- 
tralized committee of ten; (3) an elected duke, or “doge”; and 
(4), after 1454, tliree state inquisitors, henceforth the city’s real 
masters. The inquisitors might pronounce sentence of death, 
dispose of the public funds, and enact statutes; they maintained 
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;a xegaiar ■spj'; '^tem5,;arid trial, judgnieiit^and’ 
seaet. ■ The Aiouth of ihe fioh;Of 4t-. Maj;fc;Teceiyed’ , 
denundations, and 'tiro wa\^ which .pafeed ;«nder ,th®'Brfdg5 of 
Sighs carried away the corpses. ,i ... , . •• .,;j'," 

To this regime Venice' ow^ ah internal peace .which gontxasted. 
with ,tltc endlcss .civil wars . of the .other Itaiiah dtieSv viJh . taa, 
final destriictipn of, the Slate in 1797 Venice: hhefy ho PPhtic^i 
revolution. In Xoreigii aUairs, also, Venice possessed cdnsiderahle 
iiifluencc; she y^is the first Kuropean' state to 0ri_d tegular en- 
voys, or ambassadors, to other' courts. It seemed. irt ^S°? ^s h. 
she was partiadarly wealthy' and great, hut akeadf ;had hehii 
.sowed the seed of subsequent decline/and. 
advance of the Ottoman Turks ..Ihreatencd her positioh hi eastern 
Europe. ' The discovery'- of Amcrica and of a new roide. to 
was Uireatening the very- Basisv.of her, conuncrdal sfiprdnaty. 
Arid her unscrupulous •polic3^ toward her ''Italian •rivf^S:':?P|^'.?l^i:; 
frierids to the w.est. So great w-as the enmity', agai*^^^ Venied 

that the formidable League of - Cambrai, entered ipt9:’^%':;ih‘e. 
emperor, the pope; France, and Spain/in 150^., 'U'— .“S^any; 
concessions frorii her.. .• i 

..;Secori'd-orily to Venice in 'coinmerdaMmpqrtanc 6 >„ 9 ®i’i®^»?'^, 
marked contrast .with her rival, passed through- ail rii'anner’ of, 
poiitioil yidssitudes until in 1499 sbelelilprey to tHd .*Geaoa- 
invasion of King 'Louis XII of France.. Therealtor;- - -' s 
Genoa remained some years subject to the French,; dut In - 
the resolution of an able citizenj^ Andrea 'Doria;: tre'^d fhB/i^te 
from foreign invaders and restored to. Genoa rher -.*PPdblira.tt 
institutions., : .... ! .’ ■ '.A . 

, The. famed city'- state of Florence may, be takenhs '-lheli'est 

„tyTg of^e democratic, community', controlled, by'' I’-- pb.hri(al 

•leader, iihe city, as, celebrated- for its free institutions ’, .';pio;;'en6e 
^'.for its art, had come, in the first half of the fifteenth ' / ' ■ 

.cetitury', under the tutelage of a family' of traders arifi hankerS; 
the 'xvcalthy hledid, who presc^ed the republican 
jor.k -while, .under .Lorenzo de’ Medici (1.^49-1492);, “the Mag- 
fiificeriL’l jnadc Florence- thn-Ieading-.centremlTtahs-P-.chMurhi, 
.Booh , 'after , fie death Of Lorenzo,) a. .democraljc rthd^Ph took 
.place. Under an .cnt hudasricrand. purittoica! moak;---SqyQnarbtov 
..■'ip'lipjw^elco.mtd this , advent. Of the' fterith 'i^^^ 

prided materially,, in the .expul'slOmuf 'Ibe/MeHich; 
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Savonarola soon fell a victim to the plots of bis Florentine en- 
emies and to the vengeance of the pope, whom Charles VIII had 
offended, and was put to death in 1498. The democracy managed 
to survive until 1512 when tlie Medici returned. The city state 
of Florence subsequently became the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

Before w'e take leave of the Italian states of the year 

mention should be made of the insignificant dudiy of 
Savoy, tucked aw’ay in the fastnesses of the north- 
w'estern Alps, whose duke, after varying fortunes, tvas to become, 
in the nineteenth century, king of a united Italy. 

The city state was the dominant form of political organization 
not only in Italy but also in the Netherlands.* The Netherlands, 
Tjjg or the Low' Countries, were seventeen provinces oc- 
Nether- cupying the flat lowlands along the North Sea, — the 
lands Holland, Belgium, and northern France of our own 
daj'. Most of tlie inhabitants were Flemings or Dutch, who 
spoke “Netheilandish,” a language akin to German; but many 
of them in the south — the so-called A^*alloons — spoke French. 
At first the provinces had been mere feudal states at the mercy 
of various warring noblemen, but gradually in the course of the 
twelfth, thirteei.th, and fourteenth centuries, important towns 
had arisen so wealthy and populous that they were able to wrest 
charters from the lords. Thus arose a number of municipalities 
which w’ere still in theory vassals of feudal nobles but which in 
fact were self-governing republics, and in many instances the 
early oligarchic systems of municipal government speedily gave 
w'ay to more democratic institutions. Remarkable in industry 
and prosperity were Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, 
Utrecht, Delft, Rotterdam, and many another. 

Beginning in 1384 and continuing throughout the fifteenth 
centurj', the dukes of Burgundy, who as vassals of the French 
king had long held the duchy and county of that name in eastern 
France, succeeded by marriage, purchase, intrigue, or force in 
bringing one by one the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands 
imder their rule. This e.\tension of dominion on the part of tire 
dukes of Burgundy implied the estabh'shment of a strong mo- 
narchical authority, which was supported by tlie nobility and 

‘ It was also important in Germany (within the Holy Roman Empire), On the 
German city states— the so-called H.anseatic towns— see above, p. J, and below, 
op. 64-63. 
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tferg}' and opposed by the cities. In 1465 a common parliament, 
called the "states general.” was constituted at Brussels, con- 
taining deputies from each of tlic seventeen proxnnees; and 
eight 3'ear.s later a grand council was organized with supreme 
judicial and financial functions. Charles the Bold, who died in 
1477, pre\’ented from constructing a great central kingdom 
between France and Germany only by the shrewdness of his 
implacable foe, King Louis XI of France. On the death of 
Charles the Bold, Louis seized the duchy of Burgundy, thereby 
e.xtcnding the eastern frontier of France, but the duke’s in- 
heritance in the Netherlands and in the county of Burgundy 
(Fnrnche Comt6) passed to his daughter Mary. In 1477 Mary's 
marriage with Maximilian of Austria began the long domination 
of the Netherlands bj' the house of Habsburg. 

Throughout these political changes, the towns of the Nether- 
lands maintained raanj’ of their former privileges, and their 
prosperity steadily increased. The country became the richest 
in Europe, and the splendor of the ducal court surpassed that 
of any contemporarj’ sovereign. A permanent memorial of it 
remains in the celebrated Order of the Gglden Fleece, which 
was instituted by the duke of Burgundy in the fifteenth century 
and was so named from Engli.sh wool, the raw material used in 
the Flemish looms and the very foundation of the country's 
prosperity. 


4. THE NEW NATIONAL MON.ARCHIES 

A new kind of political state was conung into prominence at 
the beginning of the si.xteenth century. It was different from 
an extensive empire, such as the Ottoman Empire, and -phe New 
also from a restricted city slate, such as Venice or National 
Genoa. It was a kind of state which had hardly e.\'isted 
in ancient times and which had evolved only slowh’- and dimly 
during the middle ages. It was the medium sized “national” 
state, the political entity which was to become the unit of the 
modern state-sj-stem of Europe. 

If we look at the political map of Europe of the year 4500, 
v.’e quickh' perceive, in contnist with the sprawling territories 
strangely labelled “Ottoman Empire” and “Holy Roman Em- 
pire” 'and the unfamiliar petty divisions of central Europe 
indicative of a hodgepodge of feudal principalities and citv states, 
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a certain number of areas which correspond in name and roughly 
in extent to states of the twentieth century with which we are 
acquainted— England, France, Portugal, Spain. Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania. These are the new 
national monarchies of the year 1500. They are independent of 
empires and yet the_v represent unifications of feudal localities — 
baronies and municipalities — under the direction and sway of a 
monarch. Each of them possesses a population the core of which 
is a single nationality, with distinctive language, literature, and 
some self-consciousness. They are nalional monarchies. 

Just how these national monarcliies had originated in the 
tribal states which succeeded the dissolution of the old Roman 
Empire and accompanied the expansion of Christendom and 
just how they had kept free of tlie Holy Roman Empire and 
had slowly overcome the disruptive tendencies of feudalism, 
is a theme for tlie student of medieval Europe and lies outside 
of the pur\new of modern history. Suflice it here to remark 
that by the year 1500 these national states had taken firm root 
and were undergoing a very marked and significant alteration 
in their government in the direction of monarchical absolutism. 

The government of a twentieth-century national state is more 
actively and physically powerful than was the government of a 
sixteenth-century national state. For example, it can tax its 
citizens almost without limit and with slight fear of revolt, 
and it can compel them to endure in person the horrors of war. 
neither of which tilings a government of the sixteenth centuiy 
could have done. But the government of a twentieth-century 
national state is not worshipped simply as government : no one 
has any feeling of awful sanctity about it; on the contrary, 
government as such is not uncommonly regarded as a little 
ridiculous. What men worship is the nation or the nationality, 
not its political governors. 

In the year 1500 it was not yet the nation but the monarch — 
The the prince— that was worshipped. Treason to the 
Mon^A deemed the most heinous crime, the crime 

® which could excuse any punishment. The prince was 
becoming a sort of god. 

Several factors in European history just prior to the sixteenth 
tentury' had undoubtedly combined to arrest the development 
of medieval constitutional government, medieval magna cartas. 
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and medieval parliaments, and to give rise to monarchical ab- ' 
solutism. The, crusades had had something to do vdth it They 
brought Christian rulers of the "West into contact 'vvith iloslem 
and Byaantine rule in the East; and from the East, the andent 
traditional scat of absolutism, the West derived oriental notions 
about the scope and method of government. Then, too, the 
crusades stimulated trade and travel and thereby contributed 
to the growth, in numbers, wealth, and influence, of a middle 
class, which looked to strong monarchs for protection of travel 
and trade against fighting nobles. Moreover, tlie crusades di- 
verted the attention and activity of numerous feudal lords and 
ambitious churchmen from the internal politics of European 
states to foreign affairs and distant enterprises, with the result 
that monarchs were less handicapped than formerly by feudalism 
and by the church. 

The feudal nobles who during the middle ages had been leaders 
in limiting monarchy and establishing constitutional govern- 
ment on the basis of contract between prince and people, now 
lost much of their earlier influence and leadership. Some of 
them were killed during the crusades. Others emigrated to the 
Near East. Some settled in cities, engaged in commerce, and 
came to share the toamsmen’s desire for strong and stable gov- 
ernment. Still others were forcefully subjected to the king and 
made into .servants and Supporters of roj'^al monarchy. By the 
sixteenth century'-, feudalism was decajdng, and soon the feudal 
lords w’ould be in no position to oppose royal absolutism. 

The church had likemse been a foe of royal absolutism during 
the middle ages, but its energetic opjxjsition was now changing 
to toleration and resignation and even aid. The church, while a 
foe to royal absolutism, had been no friend to the anarchy and 
disorder which feudal society at its height imposed upon Europe, 
and accordingly the church, in conjunction with the middle class, 
patronired early royal attempts to check private warfare and 
dominate feudalism. Thereby tJie chinch contributed to the 
growth of royal power. Wien the royal power turned against ■■ 
the church and sought to enhance itself at the e.xpense of pope, 
bishops, and monks, tlie churchmen found themselves so weak- 
ened by the crusades, by previous political struggles, by internal 
abuses,, and by popular criticism and diasent, that they felt it ^ 
natural or c.xpedient to acquiesce in much that the kings did, ' 
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and eventually many churchmen became convinced supporters 
of roj'al despotism. 

The growth of the middle class and its alliance ivith royalty 
were perhaps tlie most significant features of the period of transi- 
tion from the middle ages to modern times. This class com- 
prised a rapidly increasing number of men of wealth and brains. 
The kings catered to it, and it served — and worshipped — the 
kings. The middle class furnished the Idngs with lawj>-ers and 
most useful officials, with more and more money for the mount- 
ing expenses of central government, and with reliable men for 
national armies; and in return the kings bestowed commercial 
monopolies and other financial favors upon the middle class. 
Gradually, under middle-ckass influence, the institution of mon- 
archy in the national states was transformed. The monarch, 
instead of being a titular suzerain of feudal landed lords, became 
the real head of a big national business in which the middle class 
was an important stockholder. 

I The importa ncejj f the middle class was augmented in national 
states in the sixteenth centurj’-, as we shall sec in the following 
chapter, by the startling economic e.xpansion of Europe, in the 
fostering of which it was Ungs, rather than emperors or city 
states, w’ho took the lead. Simultaneously, the consciousness 
of nationality was stimulated, as we shall piesently point out 
in greater detail, especially among tlie middle class and to the 
profit of the monarclis of national states. These monarchs, 
enriched by overseas plundering and e.\ploitation on the part of 
their faithful subjects and regarded as the embodiments of 
national achievement and ambition, were about to eclipse in 
majesty and might not only feudal nobles and city states but 
the empire and the papacy. 

To the same end contributed a change in the methods of war- 
fare, a change w’hich was brought about mainly in the fifteenth 
century. Hitherto, during the middle ages, royal armies had 
been composed chiefly of feudal vassals and retainers, and they 
had fought with spears, pikes, swords, bows and arrows. Now, 
with the introduction pf jt unpo Taj[er_an.(Lfirearms. a prince could 
maintain a standing army of hired soldiers and equip it with 

Note. The picture opposite is from a det.iil of a painting by Vittore Carpaccio 
(t45S~iS-4). It is supposed to depict " tlic return of the heir to the English 
throne,” but it suggests the artist’s familiar Venice more than faraway London. 
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cannon and hand-guns; and a national monarch, with larger and 
surer revenue, couid suqiass city states and Holy Roman Empire 
in the size and effectiveness of Ids military establishment. He 
could use it, moreover, to subdue rebellious feudal lords and to 
quell popular uprisings in his own realm, as y.'ell as to wage war 
against other princes and foreign powers. In a word, he now 
possessed a novel instrument of monarchical absolutism. 

Predisposing men’s minds to the idea of monarchical absolutism 
and to the veritable worship of the prince was the revived study 
of the old Roman law. According to a basic maxim of the ancient 
Roman law, as finally compiled by the Byzantine Emperor Justin- 
ian in the sixth century, the prince or ruler of a state not only 
had authority to make laws but also to break them or to change 
tliem at will. This doctrine — that the prince ran do no wrong, 
that tiie will of the prince is law— -was absolutely contrary to 
the medieval theory that the ruler is bound by feudal contract^ 
and must respect the fundamental law (or “constitution”) of 
the land. The kings of the later middle ages, disliking the medi- 
eval theor>’. promoted the revival of Roman law; the}'’ encour- 
aged its teaching and study; and the large lawyer-class that by 
the sixteenth century were trained in it naturally invoked it in 
behalf of the claims of the kings who employed them. 

The cause of national monarchy and the conviction that 
national monarchs are absolutist, that they are superior to 
constitutions and parliaments, received classical and cogent ex- 
pression in the sixteenth century in the political -writings of 
Niccold hlachiavelli (1469-1527), an Italian scholar and states- 
man of the city state of Florence. In his most celebrated book, 
The Privcc (1513), hlachiavelli argued that national monarchy 
is preferable to any other form of government, that the power 
of a national monarch should be absolute and unhai’npered by 
religious or moral considerations, and that a prince, in order to 
promote the interests of his nation or to safeguard his own pt>si- 
tion, may properly employ deception or bribery or assassination 
Despite protests of tlie pope and condemnation by the church, 
MachiasxlH’s The Prince was widely read and its counsels were 
acted upon by many ambitious rulers of the sixteenth century. 

Note, The pklurc opposilc, fhosving the “new attinefy," is from an etching by 
{1473-1531), a German artist of Augsburg and probably a dis- 
dple of Albrecht Dijecr. 
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All the factors which have just been described cooperated 
to produce in sixteenth-century Europe a group of powerful 
national states, which were politically independent of the Holy 
Roman Empire and of each other, and which, under ambitious 
and frequently unscrupulous monarchs. were uprooting feudalism, 
undermining the church, and paving the way for a modern po- 
litical regime quite different from that of previous centuries. 
They foreshadowed the rise of modern nationalism and at the 
same time they heralded the advent of diHne-right absolutist 
monarchy. 

By the 3’^ear 1500 two national monarchies had emerged on 
jthe. British Isles. The more important was England, which 
had been a kingdom since the ninth centurjq but 
which during the middle ages had been not so mudi 
a national state as part of a dynastic dominion. Its kings had 
been Norman French in origin and sympathy and very ambi- 
tious to extend their swaj’’ both in France and in the British 
Isles, They had conquered a part of Ireland (the so-called Pale 
ot Dublin) in the twelfth century and had subdued the princi- 
pality of Wales in the thirteenth century. They had attempted 
repeatedly but in vain to subjugate the kingdom of Scotland. 
For several centuries, too, thejf had sought, with considerable 
success, to dominate a large part, if not all, of France. 

The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), beginning as a djmastic 
and feudal struggle between the royal families of England and 
France, had a significantly national outcome. The Engli.sh sov- 
ereign was compelled to surrender the bulk of his domains on 
the Continent and to confine his ambitions to Britain. At this 
very time, moreover, the sense of English nationality and Eng- 
lish patriotism was exalted; the English language acquired defi- 
nite literary form, and peculiar national institutions took hardy 
root in England. For several years after the conclusion of the 
Hundred Years’ War, England was harassed by bloody and con- 
fused struggles, knoum as the Wars of the Roses, between rival 
claimants to the throne, but at length, in 1485, Henry 1 TI, the 
first of the Tudor dynasty, secured the crown and ushered in a 
riew era of English history. 

* Henry VIl (1485-1509) sought to create what has been termed 
a “strong monarchjn” During the middle ages the power of tire 
king had been restricted by a parliament, composed of a Hoo=^ 
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of Lords and a House of Commons, and as the fomeriras then 
far more influential than the latter, supreme political control had 
mstcd practically -witli the king and the members of 
the upper house‘~grcat land-holding nobles and lead- 
ing churchmen. The Wars of the Roses had two effects which 
redounded to the advantage of the king. First, tlie struggle, 
being really a contest of two factions of nobles, destroyed mati^^ 
noble families and enabled the crovm to seize their estates, 
ijhereby lessening the influence of an ancient class. Second, the 
struggle, being long and disorderly, created in tbe middle class 
or ^'common people" a longing for peace and a conviction that 
order and security could he maintained only by repression of the \ 
nobility and the strengthening of monarchy. Henry took adr-an- 
tage of Uiese circumstances to fix upon his countcj' an absolutism 
wln'cli was to endure throughout the sixteenth cetiturj', during 
the reigns of the four other members of the Tudor faiinly, and, 
in fact, until a revolution in the scventecntli century. 

Henry VI I repressed disorder with a heavy hand and secured 
the establishment of„an,extraQrdinaxx„caurt, afterwards called 
the “ Court of St ar Chanibcr,” to hear cases, especially thosfc. 
"W^tiiTg the nobles, which the ordinary courts. had not been 
able to settle. Then, too, he was very economical; by means of 
frugality and a foreign policy of peace, the expenditure was ap- 
preciably decreased, wlule the pubh'c revenue was enhanced by 
means of more careful attention to the cultivation of the Crown 
lands and the collection of feudal dues, fines, benevolences,^ im- 
port and export duties, and past parliamentary grants, Henry 
VII was thereby freed in large measure from dependence on 
parliament for grants of money, and the power of parliament 
naturally declined. In fact, parliament met only five times 
during his whole reign and only once during the last twelve 
years, and in all its actions svas quite subservient to the royal 
desires. 

Henry VII refrained in general from foreign war, but sought 
by, other means to piomote the international welfare of his 
j 'countQr. He negotiated several treaties bj^ which English traders 

„ ^ > “Bcnc^cleiicci" vrttfi sums ol laonrj extorteit from the people in the gulseof 
jpfts, A celebrated wuiWcr of Henry Vll collected a very large tiumber of “bensvo-’ 

/ !encc3*'dbr lus m.-isler. It a man lived eoo’'oniicaUy, it 'sva'< reasoacd he was- sating - 
mane> and could aiJostl a “present’' for the Uni", V, on the tmtary, he lived 
SBsnatuoutJy, he was cvidcntlv’ westlthy and could liijcwiwj afford a "jaft"''' 
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might buy and sell goods in other countries. One of the most 
famous of these commercial treaties was the Intercursus Magnus 
concluded in 1496 with the duke of Burgundy, admitting English 
goods into the Netherlands. He likewdse encouraged English 
companies of merchants to engage in foreign trade and commis- 
sioned the explorations of the Cabots in the New World. Henry 
increased the prestige of his house by politic marital alliances. 
He arranged a marriage between the heir to his throne, Arthur, 
and Catherine, a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Span- 
ish sovereigns. Arthur died a few months after his wedding, but 
it was arranged that Catherine should remain in England as 
the bride of tlie king’s second son, who subsequently became 
Henry VIH. The king’s daughter Margaret was married to 
King James W of Scotland, therebj pa\’ing the way much later 
for the union of the crowns of England and Scotland. 

England in the year 1500 was a real national monarchy, and 
the power of the king appeared to be distinctly in the ascendant. 
Parliament was fast becoming a purely formal and perfunctorj’- 
I body. 

Scotland in the year 1500 was also a national monarchy. 
But it was much weaker tlran England, and its monarchs, who 
Scotland Stuart family, had been much less 

successful in overcoming the clannishness of the Scot- 
tish highlanders, in disciplining the great feudal nobles, and in 
establishing absolutism. Besides, the Scottish monarchs, an.xious 
to secure foreign aid against English arms, leaned heavily on 
France; and, in tlie meantime, the English language, succeeding 
w'here English arms failed, was gradually supplanting in many 
parts of Scotland the native Gaelic language. The Scottish 
national monarchy was a pawn, rather than a cliief piece, in 
the sLxteenlh-century' game of international politics. 

On the Continent, at this time, the national monarchy of 
France was largely consolidated territorially and politically. It 
France ^ painful and almost accidental 

process, for long ago in 987, when Hugh Capet came 
to tlie throne, the France of his day was hardly more tlian the 
neighborhood of Paris. It had taken five full centuries of dynastic 
war and intrigue to unite the petty feudal dmsions of the country 
into the state which we call France. 

The Hundred Years’ War had finally freed the western ducliies 
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and counties from control by Englisb sovereigns and at the Same 
time bid aroused French national feeling and created a need and 
desire for strong national monarchy. Just before the opening of 
the sixteenth century the wily and tactful Louis XI (i46i'-i483) 
had rounded Out French territories: on the east he had occupied 
the powerful duchy of Burgundy; on the west and on the south- 
east lie had possessed himself of most of the great inheritance of 
the Angewn branch of his own family. Including Anjou, and 
Provence east of the Rhone; and on the south tlie French fron- 
tier had been carried to the Pj-rcnees. Finally, Louis's son, 
diaries VIII (1483-1498), by marrying the heiress of Brittany, 
had absorbed this western duchy into France. 

Meanwb'le, centralized political institutions had been taking 
slow but tenacious root in the country. Of course, many local 
institutions and customs survived in the various states which 
had gradually been added to France, but the king was now recog- 
nized from Flanders to Spain and from the Rhone to the ocean 
as the chief source of law', justice, and order. There was a uniform, 
royal coinage and a standing army under the Icing’s command. 
The monardis had struggled valiantly against the disruptive 
tendencies of feudalism; they had been aidcdLy the middle class; 
and the proof of their success was their comparative freedom 
from political checks, i'he estatcs-general. to which Frenclr 
commoners had been admitted in 1302, resembled in certain ex- 
ternals the English parlivament— -for e:<ample, in comprising rep- 
resentatives of the clerg>', nobles, and commons,— but it had 
never had final say in levying taxco or in authorizing expenditures 
or in trying royal officers. And unlike England, there was in 
France no live tradition of popular participation in government 
and no WTjtten guaranty of personal liberty. 

Consolidated at home in territory and in government, French- 
men began about the year 1500 to be attracted to questions of 
external policy. By attempting to enforce an inherited claim 
to the crow'n of Naples, Charles \TII in 1404 started that oireer 
of foreign war and aggrandizement W’htdi was to mark the history 
of France throughout following centuries. His efforts in Italy 
were far from successful, but his heir, Imuis XII (1498-15x5), 
continued to lay claim to isfaplcs and to tlie duchy of hlilan as 
well. In rso4 Louis was obliged to resign Naples to Xing Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, in whose famil}- it remained for two centuries, 
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but about Milan continued a conflict 'svluch ultimately merged 
into the general struggle betrveen Francis I (i5i5“iS47) th® 
Emperor Charles V.^ 

France in the year 1500 ivas a real national monarchy, with 
the beginnings of a national h’terature and with a national 
patriotism centring in the king. It was becoming self-conscious. 
Like England, France was on the road to strong centralized gov- 
ernment. 

In southwestern Europe, beyond the Pyrenees, were the two 
national monarchies of Spain and Portugal, which, in a long 
process of unification, not only had had to contend 
Po^gS^^ against the same disuniting tendencies as appeared in 
France and England, but also had been compelled to 
solve the problem of the e,vistence side by side of two great 
rival religions — Christianity and Islam. IMoslem invaders from 
Africa had secured political control of nearly the whole peninsula 
as early as the eighth century, but in course of time several dimin- 
utive Christian states had appeared in the northern and western 
mountains. These states included: Barcelona, in the northeast, 
along the hlediterranean; Aragon, occupjnng the south-central 
portion of the Pyrenees and extending southward toward the 
Ebro River; Navarre, at the west of the PjTenees, reaching north- 
ward into what is now France and southward into what is now 
Spain; Castile, west of Navarre, circling about the town of Bur- 
gos; Leon, in the northwestern corner of the peninsula; and Portu- 
gal, south of Leon, Ijdng along the Atlantic coast. Little by little 
these Christian states had extended their southern frontiers at 
the expense of the Moslem power, and through intermarriages 
and other djmastic policies of their ruling families they were being 
combined and consolidated. In this way. Barcelona was united 
vdth the kingdom of Aragon in the twelfth centurj’-, and a hundred 
years later Castile and Leon were finally joined. Thus, by the 
close of tire tliirteenth centur^% there were three important states 
in the peninsula— Aragon on the east, Castile in the middle, and 
Portugal on the west — and two less important states — Christian 
Navarre in the extreme north, and Moslem Granada in the ex- 
treme south. 

Dynastic policy was gradually constructing a united Spain, 
as it was building a united Britain and a united France. While 

'Tor this struggle, see below, pp. 229-332. 
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Portugal acquired its full territorial extension in the peninsula 
bj' the year 1263, the unity of modern Spain was delayed until 
after the marriage of Ferdinand (i479-*i5i6) and Isabella (1474-' 
1504)^ sovereigns respectively of Aragon and Castile. Granada, 
the last foothold of the Moslems, fell in 1492* and in 1512 Ferdi- 
nand acquired that part of the medieval kingdom of Navarre 
(WMcli lay upon the southern slope of the P3T:enees. The penin- 
sula was thenceforth divided between the two states of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Portugal, the older and smaller of the two states, had become 
a conspicuous national state by the year 1500, thanks to a line 
of able kings and to tlie remarkable series of foreign discoveries 
that cluster about the name of Prince Hent3' the Navigator, 
Portugal possessed a distinctive language of Latin origin and 
already clierished a literature of no mean proportions. In har- 
mony with the spirit of the age the monarcliy was tending 
toward absolutism, and tlve parliament, called the cortes. wdiich 
had played an important part in earlier times, ceased to meet 
regularly after 1521. The Portuguese royal family was closely 
related to the Castilian line, and there were people in both 
kingdoms who hoped that one day the whole peninsula would 
be united under one sovereign. 

From several standpoints the Spanish monarchy was less 
unified in 1500 than England. France, 01 Portugal. The union 
of Castile and Aragon was, for over two centuries, hardly more 
tiian personal. ' Each retained its own customs, parliament 
(cortes), and separate administration. Each possessed a dis- 
tinctive language, aitliough Castilian gradually became the liter- 
ary “Spanish,” while Catalan, the speech of Aragon, was reduced 
to the position of an inferior. ' Despite the continuance of great 
pride in local ttaditions and institutions, the cause of Spanish 
nationality received marked impetus during tlie reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. It was under them that territorial 
unity wa.$ obtained. It wa.s they who turned the atten- and 
tion'of Spaniard.s to foreign and colonial enterprises. 

^The year that marked the fall of Granada and the final extinction 
of ’Moslem rule in Spain was likewise signalized by the first 
voyage of Christopher Columbus, which prefigured the estab- 
lishment of a greater Spain be}mnd the seas. On the continent 
■"af Europe, Spain speedily acquired a commanding position in 
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international affairs, largely as the result of Ferdinand’s ability. 
The royal house of Aragon had long held claims to the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian kingdoms and for two hundred years had freely 
mixed in the politics of Italy. Now, in 1504, Ferdinand definitely 
secured recognition from France of his claims in Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. Spain was becoming the rival of Venice for the 
leadership of the Mediterranean. 

While interfering very little with the forms of representative 
government in their respective kingdoms, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella worked ever, in fact, toward uniformity and absolutism. 
They sought to ingratiate themselves with the middle class, 
to strip the nobility of its political power, and to enlist the church 
in their ser\nce. The cortes were more or less regularly convened, 
but their functions were almost imperceptibly transferred to 
royal commissions and officers of state. Privileges granted to 
towns in earlier times were gradually revoked. The king, by 
becoming the head of the ancient militarj^ orders which had 
borne prominent part in the struggle against the Moslems, easily 
gained control of considerable treasure and of an effective fight- 
ing force. The sovereigns prevailed upon the pope to transfer 
control of the Inquisition, the medieval ecclesiastical tribunal 
for the trial of heretics, to the crown, so that the harsh penalties 
which were to be inflicted for many years upon dissenters from 
orthodox Christianity were due not only to religious bigotry 
but likewise to the desire for political uniformity. 

In population and in domestic resources Spain was not so 
important as France, but the exploits of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the great wealth wliich temporarily flowed to her from the col- 
onies, the prestige which long attended her diplomacy and her 
arms, were to exalt Spain throughout the sixteenth century to a 
position quite out of keeping with her inherent national strength 
and resources. 

In northwestern Europe, in the year 1500, were three king- 
doms, Denmark, Norwa}', and Sweden, corresponding to the 
Denmark ptesent-day states of those names. They had been 
Sweden during the middle ages, when their peoples — 

the Scandinarians — were most vigorous and venture- 
some, when they were emigrating in all directions, raiding and 
settling the coasts of England, Ireland, France, and southern 
Italy, colonizing Iceland and Greenland, conquering Finland, 
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and invading Russia. The three Scandinavian countries had 
many racial and social cliaracteristics in common, and they 
had been politically united under the king of Denmark by the 
union of Calmar in 1397. This union, however, was never pop- 
ular among the Swedes, and after a series of revolts and dis- 
orders extending over fifty years, Sweden (nnth Finland) became 
an independent national state in the sixteenth century with 
Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as monarch. Nonray (with Iceland 
and Greenland) remained in subjection to the national state of 
Denmark. The kings both of Sweden and of Denmark labored 
in the si.xteenth century with complete success to dominate the 
church and with considerable success to enlarge their realms 
and to reduce the power of parliaments and the influence of the 
nobility. In the Scandinavian peninsula as in the Iberian pen- 
insula, and in France and England, royal absolutism was 
arising. 

In eastern Europe, that is, cast of the Holy Roman Empire 
and north of the Ottoman Empire, were certain other national 
sfiltes of some importance at the beglnnlag at the sixteenth 
ccntur>\ However, these eastern states, with one notable ex- 
ception, were not destined in modern times to exemplify such 
national and absolutist monarch}' as was exemplified in the coun- 
tries of western Euro|>e. 

Bohemia, a countr}' at tlie headwaters of the Elbe and Oder 
rivers and the core of what is now the republic of CzecJiosiovakia, 
was peopled mainly by a Slacic nationality — the Czech 
nationality — with distinctive language and literature ° 
and national feeling, and she had had kings of her own continu- 
ously since the twelfth century. But tlic Czechs were a small 
island in a large German sea. Bohemia was traditional!}' a part 
of the Holy Roman Empire; her kings were electors of the empire 
and were often more concerned with imperial and German politics 
than with national Czedi affairs; and the kingdom was permeated ' 
with German immigrants and German influences. Besides, the 
kingship in Bohemia had been elective, rather than hereditan,-; 
and Bohemian nobles frequently elected foreigners to the king- 
ship. In this way a Polish prince became king of Bohemia in 1471 ; 
and when in 1490 this same prince was elected king of Hungaiy 
and transferred Ms seat of government to Budapest, Bohemia 
oas'^ed. to all intents and purposes, under foreign rule- 
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In 1526 the king of Bohemia and of Hungary perished EC 
Moh&.cs in battle with the Turks, and the nobles of the two 
countries, terrified by the rapid advance of the Ottoman povrer, 
elected as his successor the most promising prince tliey could 
think of. He was a German prince, Ferdinand of Habsburg, 
grandson of the Emperor Maximilian and of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain, brother of tlie Emperor Charles V, and heir to the 
hereditaiy Habsburg archduchy of Austria. Thenceforth, for 
almost four centuries, Bohemia — and all the lands of the Czechs 
and Slovaks — were part and parcel of the Habsbui'g dominions; 
and although Bohemia retained a local parliament and some 
local privileges, her government was directed from Vienna, and 
she ceased to be, in any sense, an independent national state. 

Hungaiy^ had bidden fair during the middle ages to become 
a national monarchy on at least an equal footing with France 
_ and England. Her territorial extent was as great, and 

her native kings, from the time of Stephen the Great 
(Saint Stephen) in tlie eleventh century, had displayed a high 
average of administrative ability and militar)’’ prowess. More- 
over, her population had originally been composed of a homo- 
geneous nationality — ^the Magyar nationality, — descendants of 
a horde of Asiatic nomads, and they retained a considerable 
degree of national consciousness and pride. On the other hand, 
the Magj^ar nobles were particularly powerful and disorderly; no 
middle class developed in sufficient number to restrain them; 
they exploited their peasants most miserably; and, by placing 
drastic restrictions on the kingship and rendering it elective, 
they prevented the growth of strong and effective monarchy. At 
tlie same time the Magyar nobles, by conquering neighboring 
alien peoples — Slavic Croats and Slovaks and Latin Rumanians, 
— ^made Hungary less and less homogeneous and more and more 
difficult to govern as a centralized national state. 

Eventually, the distracted country received a mortal blow 
from the Ottoman Turks on the battlefield of Mohfics (1526), 
and after a protracted and terribly destructive contest between 
the Turks on one side and rival claimants to the Magyar throne 
on the other side, Hungary' was partitioned by a truce in 1547, 
The Ottoman sultan secured the southern and central counties 
(including the capital city of Budapest); a native nobleman 
obtained a group of eastern counties (including the Rumanian- 
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peaking district of Transylvania) with the title of “prince'’; and 
Ferdinand of Ilabsbnrg, already archduke of Austria and king 
of Bohemia and later Hoty Roman Emperor, was recognized as 
sovereign of some thirty-five northern and western counties 
(including Croatia) with the title of king. Thus, in the six- 
teenth century, was Hungarj' divided into three separate stales 
with divergent aims and interests, a condition of tilings wliich, 
with frequent rearrangements, endured for more than a century'- 
and a half. National monarchy seemed to be hopele.ssly lost to 
the hlag>'ars at the very time it was being solidly acquired by 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards. 

Northeast of Bohemia and the Holy Roman Empire were the 
independent national states of Poland and Lithuania. The 
former, though recognized as a “kingdom” in the poiana 
year 1000, had long been the %nctim of internal dis- and 
sensions and foreign, especially German, invasions; 
and it was not until the fourteenth century' that she had entirely 
heed herself from tlie Holy Roman Empire and become a con- 
spicuous state in Europe, Lithuania had emerged as a kingdom 
in the year raso. Both Poles and Lithuanians were Slavic peoples, 
akin to Czechs, Yugosla^'S, and Russians; and in 1386, by the 
election of the king of Lithuania as king of Poland, a political 
union had been effected between the two peoples. Thereafter 
the kings of Poland-Lithuania had extended the frontiers of their 
joint kingdom, so that by the year 1500 it occupied a wide stretch 
of territory through east-central Europe and was reckoned a great 
military power. Internally, however, the monarchy was faced 
with conditions almost as difficult and perilous as those which 
confronted Hungary. There was friction between Poles and 
Lithuanians and between each of these peoples and the aliens 
whom tliey had conquered. There was a relatively W'eak middle 
class, and a very strong nobility, which insisted upon keeping 
the monarchy eiecthm and extorting an ever greater number of 
paraij'zing concessions and privileges from the crown. There was 
abiding enmity on the part of Germans, and a new threat to the 
southern lands of the monarchy from the adv’ancing Ottoman 
Empire. 

Northeastern Europc-~beyoad the confines of Finland, Lithu- 
ania, and the Ottoman Empire— was peopled b3' Siawc Russians, 
but it^had long been prey to internal tribal feuds to Scandi- 
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navian raids from the west, and to Mongol conquest from the 
east and south, and it was a rude and backward region. At the 
Muscovy opening of the sixteenth centuty the chieftain of one 
and of the large Russian prindpalities, Ivan DI (Ivan the 

Russia Great, 1462-1505), grand-duke of iVIuscow, himself of 
Scandinavian extraction, was just beginning to lay the founda- 
tions of national monarchy. He put an end to Mongol domina- 
tion. united the numerous tribal states, conquered the important 
towns of Novgorod and Pskov, and extended his sway as far as 
the Arctic Ocean and the Ural Mountains. Ivan III, moreover, 
married a princess who was the nearest in blood-relationship to 
Constantine XI, the last of the Bj'zantine emperors at Con- 
stantinople. Through her influence Ivan aspired to be regarded 
as the successor of the Grieco-Roman emperors, grew more and 
more absolutist, and adopted for his court at Moscow the cere- 
monious etiquette of Constantinople along with the emblem of 
the imperial double-headed eagle. In 1547, Ivan W, appropri- 
ately called “Ivan the Terrible,” the grandson of Ivan III, 
solemnly assumed the title of tsar, or emperor, of all the Russias. 
A new national monarchy, and a very absolutist one, was clearly 
arising in northeastern Europe. 

5 . RISE OF NATIONAL PATRIOTISM 

The rise of national monarchy in the sixteenth century was 
parallelled by a quickening of national consciousness — national 
patriotism — among European peoples. For centuries previous!}- 
there had been in Europe many different nationalities, using 
different languages, but the masses of Europeans had been less 
concerned with loyalty to their respective linguistic groupings 
tlian with patriotic devotion to empire or city state, to military 
chieftain or local landlord, to feudal principalities or to Christen- 
dom as a whole. 

In the latter part of the middle ages and at the dawn of mod- 
em times, European nationalities became more crj'-stallized and 
The Na- began to command greater and more patriotic atten- 
tionahties tion On the part of their members. The nationalities of 
of Europe ]7yj.Qpg jjjg opening of tlie sixteenth century can be 
grouped principally in seven general divisions, according to the 
“family” of the language spokeiT by each. Six of these “fam- 
ilies” were “Aryan” and distantly related to eacli other as well 
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as to the Sanscrit, Persian, and Armenian languages of Asia. 
The six Aryan families of Europe, with their linguistic national 
subdivisions, may be outlined as follows : 

(r) Greek : (a) Greeks, in southeastern Europe, and also along 
the coasts of Asia Minor. 

(2) Latin or Romanic : peoples speaking languages derived 
from Latin : (a) Italians, in south-central Europe ; (b) French 
in western Europe; (c) Catalans, in eastern Spain, and tlreir 
kinsfolk. Frovengals, in southern France; (d) Castilians, in cen- 
tral Spain ; (e) Portuguese, to the west of Spain ; and (f) Rumani- 
ans. in the principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transyl- 
vania, at the mouth of the Danube and to the west of the Black 
Sea. 

(3) Celtic: (a) Gaels of Scotland and Ireland; (b) Welsh; 
(c) Bretons, on the Continent, in the far west of France. 

(4) Germanic or Teutonic: (a) Germans, in north-central 
Europe; (b) Kethcrlandcrs, — Flemish or Dutch — along the low 
coasts of the North Sea; (c) Scandinavians, in northwestern 
Europe, with dialectical differences among Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes. 

(5) Slavic: (a) Czechs, in Bohemia, and their kinsmen. Slovaks, 
to the east of them in northern Hungarj^; (b) Poles, northeast of 
Bohemia; (c) Russians, in northeastern Europe; (d) Ukrainians, 
or Ruthenians, southeast of the Poles and southwest of the Rus- 
sians; (e) Yugoslavs, or “Southern Slavs,’’ in southeastern Europe, 
including Slovenes in the Austrian province of Camiola. Croats in 
tlie western part of Hungaiy, Serbs to the south of Hungary, 
and Bulgarians to the east of the Serbs 

(6) Baltic: (a) Lithuanians, east of the Poles; (b) Latvians, 
or iMts, north of the Lithuanians. 

In England had arisen a distinct nationality, spealdng the 
jhybrid English language curiously compounded of Teutonic and 
Latin elements. 

The seventh “family” of languages — the Turanian — differed 
radically from the preceding Aryan “families.” and was repre- 
sented in Europe by three distinct languages, spoken hy as 
many disparate nationalities: (a) Magyars, or Bunganans, in 
the middle plains of the Danube River; (b) Finns, in northern 
Europe, northeast of Sweden and northwest of Russia, and 
their neighboring kinsmen, the Estonians, just south of the Gulf 
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of Bothnia; (c) Turks, the dominant people within the Ott 07 nan 
Empire. 

In addition, there were two small peculiar peoples, neither 
Aryan nor Turanian in speech, but retaining languages probably 
of very great antiquity: (a) Basques, in the Pyrenees, between 
Prance and Spain; and (b) Albanians, along the Adriatic, north 
of the Greeks. Besides, there were groups of Moors and Arabs 
in Spain, remnants of earlier Moslem invaders; and throughout 
Europe were settlements of Semitic Jews, fairly numerous in 
Spain, Portugal, and the Ottoman Empire, and most numerous 
in Poland and Litliuania. 

Altogether, there W’cre more than tliirty nationalities in Europe. 
-And by the yc.ar 1500 some of tliem were developing a self- 
consciousness and a national patriotism which boded ill both to 
the petty medieval divisions of feudalism and to the older unity 
of Christendom. 

The crusades had been especially significant in stimulating 
national feeling. By inducing extensive travel on an unprece- 
dented scale, they had tauglit many Europeans to sur- 
mount their localism and to acquire a surer knowledge tion of 
not only of large aggregates of people who spoke the 
same language or kindred dialects but also of otlier 
kige aggregates who conversed in alien tongues. Such persons 
grew proud of their own nationalities and scornful of others. 

The crusading spirit, moreover, liad produced special national 
rivalries within Christendom. The major crusades, in which 
Frenchmen were the foremost partidpants, had fostered French 
national feeling and French rivalry with German and English 
partidpants. The so-called fourth crusade had aroused great 
bitterness between Frenchmen and Italians, on the one hand, 
and Greeks, on the other hand From the conflict between 
Christians and Moslems in tlie Iberian peninsula had emerged 
a lively national consciousness among Castilians, Catalans, and 
Portuguese. It wa.<^ the crusading efTorls of a military-religious 
German Order— the Teutonic Knights— against pagan Sla%'s on 
the eastern Baltic which, in conjunction with coramercial activi- 
ties of the Hanseatic League and political endeavors of the 
German rhlcrs of the Holy Roman Empire, liad proudly carried 
German conquc-sts and colonies eastward and had eventually 
stirred Siadc peoples to national resistance. The sanguinary' wars 
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of the fifteenth century between the states of the Teutonic 
Knights and the Polish monarchy were at once a result and 
a continuing- cause of national rivalry between Gennans and 
Slavs. 

Religious dissent, or heresy, had Ukewise become a cloak 
for national movements, and its suppression a means of gratify- 
ing rival national ambitions. For example, the Albigensian 
heresy had spread among the Provengal nationality, and the 
crusade which had stamped out that heresy had been undertaken 
by Frenchmen and had resulted in the subjugation of Provence 
by France and the subordination of Provengal to French. Like- 
wise, the Hussite heresy of the fifteenth century had been 
adopted by Czechs, and the crusades which exterminated it were 
manned by Germans and followed by the national subjection of 
Bohemia to German nobles and German princes. 

From religious crusades to national crusades was only a step. 
The Hundred Years’ War between the kings of England and 
France (1337-1453), beginning as a feudal conflict, ended as a 
national crusade of Frendimen, inspired by Jeanne d’Arc, against 
the “ Goddams,” that is, the English. It promoted the growth of 
national feeling in both countries. It united the French-speaking 
people under a French monarch, and it restricted the realm of 
the English monarch cliiefly to English-speaking people. It 
also promoted the growth of absolutism in both countries, for 
henceforth the monarchs could count upon the patriotic support 
of their respective peoples against divisive tendencies at home 
as well as against threatening dangers abroad. 

National patriotism before the year 1500 had been principallj 
personal. It was directed toward a national monarch more than 
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toward a nationality as such. It was strongest in 
those countries whose monarchs had succeeded in 
uniting a people of the same language under a common 
sceptre and a common law. The rise of national patri- 


otism aided the development of national monarchy, and, in turn, 


the development of national monarchy stimulated the rise of 


national patriotism. 


The monarchs themselves buildtd national states less by design 
than by chance. It ivas a fortune of war which obliged the Eng- 
lish monarchs m the 'fifteenth century to abandon their posses- 
sions in France and to devote their main energies to Britain. 
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It was a dynastic marriage alliance wliicli united Spain under 
Ferdinand and tsabeila. Indeed, the national monarchs of the 
sixteenth century waged wars and contracted marriages for 
personal and dynastic purposes, rather than for nationalist ends*, 
and they entertained no idea of confining their ambitions to lands 
and peoples of their own language. Thej'- frequentlj* acquired 
territory inhabited by “foreigners,” and they bartered their 
subjects as if they were sheep and cattle. They thought in terms 
of dynasty, not in terms of nationality. 

Yet in all dynastic conflicts and family transactions, the core 
of each monarchy was more and more a nationalit}’’ of common 
language and common traditions, imbued increasingly with pa- 
triotic loyalty to the monarch. Such was certainly the case in 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, and the Scandinavian coun- 
trie.'i. Such was at least ■the aspiration in Bohemia, Poland, Hun- 
gaiy, and Russia, Sucli, too, was the hope of many prominent 
dtizens in regions, such as Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
southeastern Europe, where empires or city states existed and 
national monarchies were Jacking. 

Absolutist monarchy, it should be emphasized, played a lead- 
ing r 61 e in c.xalting national consciousness at the daivn of modern 
times. The monarch was becoming the symbol of national 
unity and independence, and in him resided national sovereignty. 
In fact, “monarch” and “sovereign” already were interchange- 
able terms. It was the monarch who coined money, levied taxesj 
maintained the army, declared war, and made peace. It was 
the nation wliich patriotically acquic.sccd in tliese acts of it.s 
sovereign. It W'as around the institution of monardiy that na- 
tional traditions grew up, and it was under the pStronage of the 
new national monarchs that much national literature was pro- 
duced. 

The rise of national patriotism was e\ndenced in the rise of 
natioiral absolutist monarchy. It was also c\ddenced at the 
same lime in the rise of vernacular literatures. 

Greek and cspectalb' Latin liad been the predominant literary 
languages of all European nationalities during many earlier 
centuries, Prevailing witliin the old Roman Empire, 
they had early become the ofndal languages of Cliris- l-itera- 
teadom; and so long as most writing w&s done by 
Christian priests and missionaries, it was done in Greelt M 
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eastern Europe and in Latin in central and western Europe. 
Of course, side by side with these written international languages 
persisted the variety of national languages— the so-called ver- 
naculars — ^which have been outlined above and which were spoken 
by the vulgar people. But literary production in these vernaculars 
had at first been relatively slight in quantity and religious 
rather than national in content; even the requisite alphabets 
and forms of letters had been borrowed and adapted from Greek 
or Latin. 

Throughout the middle ages and into the sixteenth century, 
all educated persons in central and western Europe knew Latin 
as well as their native tongue. They thus belonged not only 
to diverse nationalities but also unmistakably to the international 
society of Christendom. They possessed a comprehensive liter- 
ary tradition, a single medium for oral and VTitten communica- 
tion, and a tool by which the}’’ could readily bridge national 
differences. For instance, Erasmus, the foremost scholar of 
Europe at the opening of the si.xteenth centur}', was a Nether- 
lander by birth, but his mastery of Latin made him at home in 
many countries: he lived among educated Frenchmen, English- 
men, Italians, Germans, and Flemings, with all of whom he 
could correspond and talk in Latin; for a time he lectured in 
Latin at the College of France; and by means of Latin he com- 
municated with the pope, wdth the kings of England, France, 
and Spain, vith his famous publisher at Venice, and "with his 
numerous critics in all parts of Christendom. 

Before the time of Erasmus, however, educated men w’ere 
already beginning to write in the vulgar tongues and not by 
•any means exclusively on religious subjects; and presently liter- 
ary masterpieces were appearing in the vernacular languages 
of the masses as well as in the ancient languages of scholars. 
In the fourteenth century, Dante mote in Italian and Chaucet 
in English. Thenceforth one vernacular after another became 
the vehicle of distinctive and splendid literary expression. Two 
developments of the fifteenth century aided tlie process. The 
one was the attempt of certain scholars — the so-called Humanists 
— to purify Latin of its medieval developments, which had been 
in the direction of greater simplicity, and to restore ancient 
classical Latin with its involved sentence-structure and its com- 
olicated grammar, an attempt which did much to discredit Latin 
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as a living 'literaiy language and to xestrict its use, to the class- 
Voora, to scientific treatises, and to ecclesiastical services, ^ The 
other dt-vrelopment was tlie invention of printing, which serv'cd 
to stereotype the common spoken languages, to fix for each a 
norm of literary usage, and to render possible the dissemination 
•of national literature among tlie masses. 

The rise of vernacular literatures in the fifteenth and sLxteentli 
centuries tended to emphasize nationality, for not even a well- 
educated person could be e,xpected to know all the languages 
spoken in Europe, and the large majority of Europeans rvere 
familiar only with the language of their owti nationality. English 
autliors naturally began (0 write for readers in England and to 
stress what they lliought was peculiar to Englandj French 


authors did tlie same for France; Italian authors for Ital)*; 
German waiters for Germany; etc. Gradually, national charac- 
teristics were imaginatively depicted and national aspirations 
were poignantly voiced," In Uic sixteenth centuiy, Machiavelli 
made eloquent national appeals to the Italians, Camoens cele- 
brated glorious natioaal exploits of the Tortuguese, Luther ad- 
dressed stirring patriotic letters to the Germans, Cervantes 
played fancifully wth Spanish character, and Shakespeare glam- 
orously penned the praises of England. i 

A new patriotic and political ideal was ob\dously possessing 
Europeans in the sixteenth century, the ideal of strong natiomil 
monarchy backed by the firm loj-alty of a national ^ 

citizemy'. It seems to have originated in a reaction ofWa-^^ 


alike against the practice of anarchical fcudalbm and 
against the theory of paramount imporialism. and it 


tional 

Patriotism 


appears to have been nourished bj- the gradual rise of national 


vernacular literatures and by the example of certain princes who 
more or less fortuitously established an absolute sway over 
particular linguistic nationalities. 


The new ideal was menacing to ok! historic institutions of 
Europe. It threatened not only the destruction of feudalism 
but also tlie disniption of Christendom and the extinction of 
the Holy Eoraau Empire. In truth, before tire sixteenth century 
■was ended, Christianity was largely nationalized and the Holy 
, Roman Empire was irreparably weakened, and. as we shall 
1 presently see, commerce and the rivalries of comineroe took on a 
complexion predorainuntly nadonal. Kaliona] patriotism, as 
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exploited by ambitious national monarchs, inspired a good deal 
of the commercial expansion and conflict and like\vise a good 
deal of the religious reformation and upheaval which character- 
ized the sixteenth century; and, in turn, these events magnified 
national patriotism. 



CHAPTER II 
ECONOillC EXPANSION 


I. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AX THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

0 SHi\RP change occurred in the baas of Eu- 
ropean society at the opening of the sixteenth 
centurjL That society rested, as preraously 
it had rested for iinmemorial centuries, on 
agriculture. People still reckoned their wealtli 
and social position not so much by the quan 
tily of cash and paper they held as by thf 
extent of farm land they owned. Farming was still the occu 
pation of the vast majority of the inhabitants of e%'ery Euro; 
pcan state. The “masses" lived in the country, not, as to-day 
in, the city. 

In certain respects a remarkable uniformity prevailed in rura 
districts throughout Euroj)e. Whether one \-isited Germany 
Hungary, Poland, France, or England, one was sure 
to find the agricultural population sharply divided into Dietinc- 
Iwo social clas.ses — nobility and peasantry. There 
might be var^'ing gradations of these cla.sses in different regions, 
but everywhere the two classes were dearly distinguishable. 

The nobility ^ comprised families who gained a livitig from 
tlie soil without manual labor. ''Diey held the land on feudal 
tenure, that is to saj', they had a right to be supported 
by the peasants living on tlreir estates, and, in return, ^lajty 
thfcy ov/cd to some higher or wealthier nobleman or 
to the lung certain duties, such as fighting for him,- attending his 
court at specified times, and paying him xTirious irregular taxes 

* As a jwrt of the nobiiity nrostbe included at the besanning of the six-teenih 
«nU(ry raany of the highet clergy o‘ the Catholic CUurdt— archbishop'?, bishops, 
owl abbots— who «vitciiin!s came by birth of peasant families (though, more 
often, they wete j-oanger sons of noble fonulics). but who derived their living and 
wealfli from iar;?i landed estates quite like the Lay nobles imd, like these, wets 
addrew^d as *'Vour Lordsin'ps.” 

‘TlusoMigatwn tested only ttpoii lay noblemen not upon ecclesiastics. 

' 47 . . 
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(the feudal dues). The estate of each nobleman might embrace a 
single farm, or “manor” as it was called in England, enclosing 
a petty hamlet, or village; or it might include dozens of such 
manors; or, if the landlord were a particularly mighty magnate 
or powerful prelate, it might stretch over whole counties. 

Each nobleman had his manor-house or, if he were rich enough, 
his castle, lording it over the humble thatch-roofed cottages of 
the villagers. In his stables were spirited horses and a carriage 
adorned with his family crest; he had servants and lackeys, a 
footman to open his carriage door, a game-warden to keep 
poachers from shooting his deer, and men-at-arms to quell dis- 
turbances, to aid him against quarrelsome neighbors, or to follow 
him to the wars. While he lived, he might occupy the best pew 
in the \'illage church; when he died, he would be laid to rest 
within the church, where only noblemen were buried. 

In earlier times, when feudal society was young, the nobility 
had performed a very real serNuce as the defenders of the peas- 
ants against foreign enemies and Hkenise against marauders 
and bandits of whom the land had been full. Then fighting had 
been the profession of the nobility. And to enable them to possess 
the expensive accoutrements of fighting— horses, armor, swords, 
and lances — they had been assured of liberal incomes. 

Now, however, at the opening of the sixteenth centurj'^, the 
palmy daj's of feudalism were past and gone. Later generations 
of noblemen, although they continued by right of inheritance to 
enjoy the financial income and the social prestige which their 
forbears had earned, no longer seiwed king, countrjq or common 
people in the traditional manner. At least in the national 
monarchies the king had now undertaken the defense of 
tlie land and the preservation of peace; and the nobleman, de- 
prived of his old occupation, had little else to do than to hunt, 
or quarrel with other noblemen, or engage in political intrigues. 
]\Iore and more the nobility were being attracted to a life of 
amusement and luxury' in royal courts. 

In striking contrast to the nobility— the small minority of 
iand-o^\^^ing aristocrats — were the peasantry' — the mass of the 
people. They were the human beinp who had to toil 
Pedantry bread in the sweat of their brows and who. 

being of ignoble birth, were treated as social inferiors,' 
stupid and rude. Actual farm work was “ser\dle labor,” and 
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between the man wbose bands were stained by servile labor and 
tlie person of “gentle birtla^’ a wide gulf was fixed. 

During tine early middle ages most of the peasants throughout 
Europe had been “serfs.” For various reasons. xvhich we shall 
presently e.xplain. serfdom had tended gradually to die out in 
western Europe. On the other hand, however, serfdom was 
actually intensified in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Prussia, Hungary, Poland, and Russia; and even in Fnmce and 
Spain a considerable number of serfs continued to live and work 
on nobles’ estates in accordance with medieval customs which 
can be described collectively as the “manorial .system.” 

The serf occupied a position in rural society w^hich it is difficult 
for us to vurderstand. He was not a .slave, such as was usual in 
the southern states of the American Union before the Cixdl War; 
he was neither a hired man nor a rent-paying tenant-farmer, 
such as i.s common enough in all agricultural communities now- 
adays. The serf was not a slave, because he was free to work 
for himself at least part of the time; he could not be sold to 
another master; and he could not be deprived of the right to 
culti\'atc land for lu.s o\m benefit. He was not a hired man, for 
he received no wages. And he was not a tenant-farmer, inas- 
much as he was “attached to the soil,” that is, he was bound to 
stay and work on bisland, unless he succeeded in running awwy or 
in purchasing complete freedom, in which case he would cease to 
be a serf and would become a freeman. 

To the iord of the manor the serf w.as under many and varied 
obligations, the most essential of which may be grouped as 
follows; (i) The serf had to work without pay two or three days 
in eifch week on the strips of land and the fields whose produce 
belonged e.xclusively to the nobleman. In the harvest season 
extra daj-s, known as “booit-day.*:,” v/erc stipulated on wliich the 
serf must leave his own w'ork in order to harvest for the lord, 
lie al.-so might be called upon in emergencies to supplj' the great 
inanor-lioUi-e with wood from the forest, or to keep the highway 
in repair. (2) The serf had to pay occasional dues, customarily 
“in Jdnd.” Thus at certain feast-days he was e.xpected to bring 
a dozen fat fowls or a bushel of grain to the pantr>- of llie manor- 
house. (3) Ovens, udue-presses, grist-mills, and bridges were 
usmilly owned solely b}* the nobleman, and each time the peas- 
' ant used them he was obliged to contribute one of his loawi 
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of bread, a share of his wine, a bushel of his grain, or a toll-fee, 
as a kind of rent, or “banality” as it was euphoniously styled. 
{4) If the serf died \dthout heirs, his holdings were transferred 
outright to the lord, and if he left heirs, the nobleman had the 
right of “heriot,” that is, to appropriate the best animal owned 
by the deceased peasant, and of “relief,” that is, to oblige the 
designated heir to make a special payment wliich was equivalent 
to an inheritance tax. 

Out of crusades and civil wars and the rise of national mon- 
archy, and out of simultaneous pestilences destructive both 
Emer- to man and beast, had emerged in tlie later middle 
g^ence of ^ges a profound agricultural change wliich was quite 
inAgri- conspicuous by the year 1500, especialty m western 
culture Europe, and which was destined to pro\'ide a distinc- 
tive economic foundation for modern times. Feudalism was 
waning. Feudal nobles, instead of farming their own demesnes 
by tlie traditional manorial sei^accs of their peasants, were be- 
coming receivers of rent; they were beginning to view their 
estates as capitalistic enterprises and to expect from them not 
mere living but profits. This meant that a goodly number of 
peasants who had once been serfs were now becoming free- 
tenants, lessees, or liired laborers. Of course rent of fqrm-land 
in our present-day sense — each owner letting out his property 
to a tenant and, in return, exacting as large a monetar}' pa}Tncnt 
as possible — ^was still unknown. But there was a growing class 
of peasants who were spoken of as free-tenants to distinguish 
them from serf-tenants. These free-tenants, while paying regular 
dues, as did the others, were not compelled to work two or three 
days every week in the nobleman’s fields, except occasionally in 
busy seasons such as harvest; they were free to leave tlie estate 
and to marry off their daughters or to sell their oxen without the 
consent of the lord; and they came to regard their customary 
payments to the lord not so much as his due for their protection 
as actual rent for tlieir land. 

While more prosperous peasants were becoming free-tenants, 
many of their poorer neighbors found it so difficult to gain 
a living as serfs that they were willing to surrender all claim 
to their own little strips of land on the manor and to devote 
their whole time to working for fixed wages on the fields which 
were cultivated for the nobleman himself, the so-called demesne 
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of the lord. Thus a body of liired laborers was growing up, 
claiming no land beyond that on which their miserable huts 
stood and possibly their small garden-plots. ' ^ 

Besides hired laborers and free tenants, a third group of 
peasants was appearing in places w'here the noble proprietor 
did not care to superintend the cultivation of his own land. 
In this case he parcelled it out among particular peasants, 
furnishing eacli with livestock and a plough and exacting in 
return a fixed proportion of the crops, which in France usually 
amounted to one half. Peiisants who made sucli a bargain were 
called in Fi'ance vktayrrs^ and in England '‘stock-and-land less- ' 
ees.” The arrangement was not different essentially from the 
familiar present-day practice of working a farm ‘'on slrares.” 

Xn rvestem Europe the serfs had mostly become hired laborers^. ; 
free-tenants, or mclayers by tire sixteenth centu^}^ The old obliga- 
tions of serfdom liad proved too galling for the pea.sant Decline ot 
and too unprofitable for the noble. It was much easier 
and cheaper for the latter to hire men to work just em 
when he needed them, than to bother with serfs, who 
could not be discharged readily for slackness, and who naturally 
worked for themselves far more zealously than for him. Foi 
this reason many landlords were glad to allow their serfs to 
make payments in money or in grain in lieu of the performance 
of customary labor. In England, moreover, many nobles, finding 
it profitable to enclose ‘ their land in order to utilize it as pas- 
turage for sheep, voluntarily freed tiieir serfs. The result w^asj 
that serfdom had Aurtuaily disappeared in England before thel 
sixteenth centurj'. In France as early as the fourteenth century 1 
the majority of the serfs had purchased their liberty, altliough 
in some districts serfdom survived in its pristine vigor. In otlier • 
countries, notably in Germany and the lands of eastern Europe, 
agricultural condition.s were more backward, the eagerness for 
proftfs was loss in evidence, and serfdom was still usual. 

Emancipation from serfdom by no means released the peasants 
of western Europe from all the disabilities under whidi they 
had labored as serfs. True, the freeman no longer had w’cek- 
work to do. provided he could pay for lus time, and in thcorj' 
at least he could marrv' as he chose and move freely from place 

‘There v.ete no fences on the old manors. Endo'lna a pint of ground mevnt 
feeing or hedging it in. 
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to place. But he might still be called upon for an occasional 
day’s labor, he still was expected to work on the roads, and he , 
still had to pay annoying fees for oven, mill, and wine-press. 
Then, too, his own crops might be eaten with impunity by doves 
from the noble dove-cote or trampled underfoot by a merry 
hunting-party from the manor-house. The peasant himself ven- 
tured not to hunt: he was precluded ev'en from shooting the deer 
that devoured his garden. 

In another important respect the manorial system survived 
long after serfdom had begun to decline. This was the method of 
farming. A universal and insistent tradition had fixed 
agricultural method on the medieval manor and tended 
to preserv'e it unaltered well into modem times. The 
tradition was that of the “three-field system” of agri- 
culture. The land of the manor, which nught vary in amount 
from a few hundred to five thousand acres, was not divided up 
into separate farms, as it would be now. The waste-land, which 
could be used only for pasture, and the woodland on the out- 
skirts of the clearing, were treated as “commons.” That is to 
say, each villager, as well as the lord of the manor, might freely 
gather fire-wood, or he might turn his swine loose to feed on the 
acorns in the forest and his cattle to graze over the entire pasture. 
The arable land was divided into several — usually three — great 
grain fields. Ridges or “balks” of unploughed turf divided 
each field into long parallel strips, which were usually forty rods 
or a furlong (furrow-long) in length, and from one to four rods 
wide. Each peasant had exclusive right to one or more of these 
strips in each of the three great fields, making, say, thirty acres 
in all; ^ the nobleman too had individual right to a number of 
strips in the great fields. 

This so-called tliree-field system of agriculture was distinctly 
disadvantageous in many waj^. hluch time was wasted in 
going back and forth between the scattered plots of land. The 
individual peasant, moreover, was bound by custom to cultivate 
his land precisely as his ancestors had done, without attempting 

^ In some localities it w.is usual to redistribute these .strips every year. In that 
vfay the greater part of the manor was theoretically “common” land, and no 
peasant had a right of private ownership to any one strip. 


Note. Tlie picture opposite, “ Summer on the Countr3’side,’’ is from a painting by 
Pieter Brueghel (isifi-isfiol. a celebrated artist of thq Netbcrlands. 
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to introduce improvements. He grew the sm«e crops as his 
neighbors — usually Vr-heat or rye in one field ; barleyj oats, beans, 
or peas in the second; and nothing in the third, Little tvas 
known about preserving the fertility of the soil by artifidal 
manuring or by rotation of crops; and. altliough over}'' year one 
third of the land was left ‘•fallow’’ (uncultivated) in order to 
restore its fertility, the jdcld per acre was hardly a fourth as 
large as now. Farm implements were of the crudest kind ; sc>’’the3 
and sicldes did the work of mowing machines; plouglis were made 
of wood, occasionally shod tvith iron; and tiireshing was done 
with flails iUter the grain had been harvested, cattle were turned 
out indiscriminately on the stubble, on the supposition that the 
fields were common properly. It was useless to attempt to breed 
fine cattle when all were herded together. The breed deteriorated, 
and both cattle and sheep were undersized and poor. A. full- 
grown ox was hardly larger than a good-sized calf of the present 
lime Moreover, there were no potatoes or turnips, and few farm- 
ers grew ciover or otlier grasses for winter fodder. It rvas impos- 
sible, therefore, to keep many cattle through the winter; most 
of the animals were killed off in tlie autumn and salted down for. 
the cold months when it was impossible to secure fresh meat. 

Crude fami-methods and the hea\y dues exacted by the 
lord * of tiie manor must have left the poor man little for him- 
self. Compared with the lot of the farmer to-day. the 
poverty of sixteenth-century peasants must have been nfe fa the 
inexpressibly distressful. How keenly the cold pierced 
the dark huts of tlie poorest, is hard for ua to imagine. ^ 

The winter diet of salt meal, the lack of vegetables, the chronic 
filth and squalor, and the sorry ignorance of all laws of health 
opened the way to contagion and disc;ise. If^crops failed, famine 
was added to plague 

On the other hand we must not foiget that the tenement- 
houses of our great cities have been crowxied in recent times 
with people .almost as miserable as was the serf of tlie middle 
ages. The serf, at any rate, had the open air instead of a factory 

^ Tn ad4iti<m to the dues paid to the lay lord, the peasants weiti under obEga- 
t»n m mate to the •church a retpilar contribution nhtdb ■u-aa caUed the *'titht” 
and aniountcd to a share, lc<s th.in a tenth, of the annual crops. 

Note, Ti.e picluTC ojsposiie, "A Matigc Panca" is from a dcUut of b paintia? 
•- by f deter Btutghti „ 
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to work in. When times were good, he had grain and meat 
in plenty, and TOne or ale, and he hardly envied the tapestried 
chambers, the bejewelled clothes, and the spiced foods of the 
nobility, for he looked upon tliem as belonging to a different 
world. 

In one place nobleman and peasant met on a common foot- 
ing— in the village church. There, on Sundays and feast-days, 
they came together as Christians to hear Mass; and afterwards, 
perhaps, holiday games and dancing on the green, benignantly 
patronized by the nobleman’s family, helped the common folk 
to forget their labors. The village priest,^ himself often of 
humble birth, though the most learned man on the manor, was 
at once the friend and benefactor of the poor and the spiritual 
director of the lord. Occasionally a \nsit of the bishop to ad- 
minister confirmation to the children, afforded an opportunity 
for spedal gayety. 

At other times there was little to disturb the monotony of 
xdllage life and little to remind it of the outside world, except 
when a gossiping peddler chanced along, or when the squire 
rode away to court or to war. Intercourse udth other villages 
was not vital, unless there were no blacksmith or miller on the' 
spot, and in any case it was not easy. Europe in those days was 
relatively “roadless.” The fine road system of the ancient Ro- 
mans had disintegrated long ago; no comparable system had 
been developed during the middle ages; and the roads which 
actually existed were poor and in wet weather impassable. Long- 
distance communication was therefore difficult and insecure. 
No transportation in bulk was possible, except by water. Land 
travel was almost wholly on horseback, and what commodities 
were transported by land were carried by pack-horses. Of the 
inhabitants of a particular village, only a few soldiers and 
pilgrims, and possibly a priest, had travelled very much; they 
were the only geographies and the only books of travel which 
the village possessed, for few peasants could read or write. 

Self-sufficient and secluded from the outer world, the rural 
village went on treasuring its traditions, keeping its old cus- 

' Usually very different from the Uglier clergy, who had large landed estates of 
their own, the parish priests had hut modest incomes from the tithes of their 
parishioners and frequently eked out a living by toiling on allotted patches of 
ground. The individual monks too were ordinarily poor, although the monastery 
might he wealthy, and they likewise often tilled the fields. 
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toms, ccntuty after century. The country instinctively distrusted 
all novelties; it always preferred old ^v'ays to new; it was heartily 
conservative. Country-folk did not open up new routes to Aslal 
or discover America. It %vas the enterprise of tlie cities, withj 
their growing industries and commerce, which brought about tlie’ 
overseas expansion of Europe; and to tlie deveiopmerrt of com| 
merce, industry, and the towns, wc now must turn our attention.^ 

2. EtTROPE.4N ClIIES AND COSIMERCE AT THE BEGINNING 
01^ THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Except for the wealthy Italian city states and certain other 
cities which traced their history back to ancient Roman and 
Greek times, most European towns, it must be remem- 
bered, dated only from the later middle ages. In the 
early middle ages tliere had been little excuse for their 
existence c.\-cept to sell to farmers salt, fish, iron, and a few 
ploughs. But with the increase of commerce, which, a.s w'e shall 
see, espedally marked the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, more merchants travelled through the country^ ways 
of spending money multiplied, and the little agricultural villages 
learned to look on tlic town as the place wherein to buy not only 
luxuries but sucli tools, clothing, and shoes as could be manu- 
factured more conveniently by skillful tow'ii artisans than by 
farm-hands. The towns, moreover, became exchanges where 
surplus farm products could be marketed, where wine could be 
bartered for wool, or wheat for lla.x. And as the towns grew' in 
sixe, the prosperous citizens proved to !je the best customers for 
foreign luxuries, and foreign trade grew apace. Town, trade, 
and industry thus w'orked together: trade stimulated industr)', 
industry assisted trade, and the town profited by both. By tlie 
sixteenth century many tov-sms had grown out of their infancy '' 
and W'ere exercising a large measure of political and economic / 
influence. 

Originally many a town had belonged to some nobleman’s 
extensive manor, and its inhabitants had been under much the 
same seivile obligations to tlic lord as were the strictly rural 
serfs. But wath the lapse of time and the growth of the towns, 
the townsmen or burghers had begun a struggle for freedom from 
their feudal lords. They did not w’ant to pay servile dues to a 
baron, but preferred to substitute a fixed annual p.ajmient for 
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individual obligations. They besought the right to manage 
their market. They wished to have cases at law tried in a court 
of their own rather than in the feudal court over which the noble- 
man presided. They demanded the right to pay all taxes in a 
lump sum for the towm, themselves assessing and collecting the 
share of each citizen. These concessions they eventually had 
won, and each city had its charter, in which its privileges were 
enumerated and recognized by the authority of the nobleman, 
or of the king, to whom the city owed allegiance. In England 
these charters had been acquired generally by merchant guilds, 
upon pa3unent of a substantial sum to the nobleman. In France 
frequently the townsmen had formed associations, called com- 
munes, and had rebelled successfully against their feudal lords. 
In Germaity the cities had leagued together for mutual protec- 
tion and for the acquisition of common privileges. Some towns, 
founded by bishops, abbots, or counts, had received charters 
at the very outset. In the rising national states, the monarchs 
had usually favmred the towns in order to weaken feudalism, and 
the townsmen had become correspondingly devoted to the cause 
of strong national monarchy. 

Within most European towns of the year 1500, whether those 
included in national monarchies or those still constituting free 
city states, there had long existed a tj’pically urban 
GuMs^ organization known as tlie mcrdiant guild or the mer- 
chants’ company. The merchant guilds were every- 
where in decline, but they still preserved many of their earlier 
and more glorious traditions. At the time of their greatest im- 
portance they had embraced merchants, butchers, bankers, and 
candlestickmakers; in fact, all who bought or sold in the town 
were included in the guild. And the merchant guild had then 
possessed the widest functions. 

Its social and religious functions, inherited from niucli earlier 
bodies, consisted in pa}nng some special honor to a patron saint, 
in giving aid to members in sickness or misfortune, in attending 
funerals, and also in tlie more enjoyable meetings when the 
freely florving bowl enlivened the transaction of guild business. 

As a protective organization, the guild had been particularly 
effective. Backed by the combined forces of all the guildsmen, 
it was able to assert itself against the nobleman who claimed 
manorial rights over the town, and to insist that a runaway 
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serf who had lived in the town for a year and a day should not 
be dragged back to perform his servdle labor on the manor, but 
should be recognized as a freeman. The protection of the guild 
W51S accorded also to townsmen on their travels. In those days 
all strangers were regarded as suspicious persona, and not in- 
frequently when a merchant of tlie guild travelled to another 
tovm he would be set upon and robbed or cast into prison. In 
.such cases it was necessary for the guild to ransom the impris- 
oned “brother” and. if possible, to punish the persons who had 
done the injury, so that thereafter the liberties of the guild 
members would be respected. That the business of tive guild 
might be increased, it was often desirable to enter into special 
arrangements with neighboring cities whereby the rights, lives, 
and properties of guildsmen were guarantied ; and the guild as 
a whole was responsible for the debts of any of its members. 

The most important duty of the guild had been the regulation 
of the home market. Burdensome restrictions w'ere laid upon the 
stranger who attempted to utilize the advantages of the market 
shswg the erpeffse of Its mamtojamu Ne goods n-'oro 
allowed to be carried away from the city if the townsmen wished 
to buy; and a tax. called in France the octroi, v/a§ levied on 
goods brought into tlic town. Moreover, a conmetion prevailed 
that the guild was morally bound -to enforce honest straight- 
fonvard melh.ods of busine&s: and the “wardens” appointed by 
the guild to supervise the market endeavored to prevent, as dis- 
honest practices, “forestalling” (buyng outside of the regular 
market), “engrossing” (cornering the market), and ‘‘regrating” 
(retailing at higher than market price). The dishonest green- 
grocer was not allowed to use a peck-measure with false bottom, 
for w-eighing and measuring were done by officials. Cheats were 
fined hea\ily, and if they persisted in their evil ways, they might 
be expeUcU from the gviiid. 

With the e.\pan.sion of trade and industrj'- in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, centuries the rule of the old merchant guilds, 
inslead of keeping pace with the times, became oppressive, 
limited, or merely nominal, l\qiere the merchant guild.s beaime 
oppressive oligai'chical associations, as they did in Germany 
and elsewhere on the Continent, they lost their power by the 
‘revolt of the more democratic ‘(ci^t_ gnbds.” In England 
specialized contrrd of industry anrl trade by craft guilds, journey- 
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men’s guilds, and dealers’ associations gradually took the place 
of the general super^dsion of the older merchant guild. By the 
sixteenth century the merchant guild was losing its %dtality and 
being divested of its functions. It quietly succumbed, or it lived 
on ndth influence in a limited branch of trade, or it continued as 
an honorary organization with occasional feasts, or (and this was 
especially true in England) it became practically identical witli 
the town corporation, from which originally it had been distinct. 

Alongside of the merchant guilds, which had been associated 
vdth the growth of commerce and the rise of towns, were other 
guilds which were connected with industrial enterprise 
GimL whicli retained their importance long after 1500. 

These were the craft guilds.^ Springing into promi- 
nence in tlie thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the craft guild 
sometimes, as in Germany, voiced a popular revolt against a 
corrupt and oligarchical merdiant guild, and sometimes — most 
frequently so in England — worked quite harmoniously with the 
merchant guild, to w'hich its own members belonged. In common 
with the merchant guild, the craft guild had religious and social 
aspects, and like the merchant guild it insisted on righteous 
dealings. But unlike tlie merchant guild, the craft guild was 
composed of men in a single industij', and it controlled in detail 
the manufacture as well as the marketing of commodities. There 
were bakers’ guilds, brewers’ guilds, smiths’ guilds, saddlers’ 
guilds, shoemakers’ guilds, w'eavers’ guilds, tailors’ guilds, tan- 
ners’ guilds, even guilds of masters of arts who constituted the 
teaching staff of colleges and universities. 

When to-day w'e speak of a boy “servdng his apprenticeship” 
in a trade, we seldom reflect that the expression is derived from 
a practice of the craft guilds, a practice wliich suiw'ived after 
the guilds were extinct. Apprenticeship w'as designed to make 
sure that recruits to the trade were properl}- trained. The ap- 
prentice was usually selected as a boy by a master-workman and 
indentured — that is, bound to work several 3-ears without wages, 
w'hile living at the master's house. After the expiration of this 
period of apprenticeship, during w'hich he had learned his trade, 
the xmuth became a “journeyman,” and w-orked for wages, 
until he should finally be admitted to the guild as a master, rvitli 

' The craft guild was also called a company, or a mistery, or a inilicr (French), 
or a Zunfl (German). 
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the right to set up his outi little shop, \rith apprentices and 
journeymen of his ovm, and to sell his wares directl}’’ to those 
who used them. 

Tins restriction of membership was not the only way in which 
the trade was supcj^dsed. The guild had rules specifying the 
quality of materials to be used and often the methods of manu- 
facture; it might prohibit night- work, and it usually fixed a 
“fair price’’ at which goods were to be sold. By means of sucli 
provisions, enforced by wardens or inspectors, the guild not only 
perpetuated the “good old way” of doing things, but assured 
to the purchaser a good article at a fair price. 

By the opening of the sixteenth centuiy the craft guilds, 
though not so weakened as the merdiant guilds, ivere suffering 
from various internal diseases which gradually sapped their 
\-itality. They tended to become exclusive and to direct their 
power and affluence in hereditary grooves. They steadily raised 
their entrance fees and qualifications. Struggles between guilds 
in allied trades, such as spimimg, wea\ing, fulling, and dyeing, 
often resulted in the reduction o( several guilds to a dependent 
position. The regulation of the processes of manufacture, once 
designed to keep up Uie standard of skill, came in time to hinder 
technical improvements; and in the method as well as in tlie 
amount of his work, the enterprising master found himself 
handicapped. Even tJ)c old conscientiousness often gave way to 
greed, until in many places inferior workmanship received the 
approval of the guild. 

Many craft guilds were e.xhibiting in the sixteenth century aj 
tendency to split somewhat along the inodern fines of capital 
and labor. On the one hand Uie old guild organization would 
be usurped and controlled by the wealthier master-workmen, 
c-alkd “Hvery men,” because they wore rich uniforms, or a class 
of dealers would arise and organize a “'merchants’ compnn}'” 
to conduct a wholesale business in the products of a particular 
industry. Thus tlie rich drapers sold all the cloth, but did not 
help to make it. On the other hand it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for journejanen and apprentices to rise to the station of 
masters; oftentimes they remained wage-earners for life. In 
"order to better their condition tiiey founded new associations, 
which in England were called journeymen’s or yeomen's com- 
.'._pan]es. These new organizations rvere stmptomatic of injustice 
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but otherm’se unimportant. The craft guilds, with all their 
imperfections, were to remain influential a while longer, slowly 
declining as new trades arose outside of their control, gradually 
succumbing in competition with capitalists who refused to be 
bound by guild pries and who were to evolve a new “domestic 
system,” and, in national monarchies, slowly suffering diminu- 
tion of prestige through royal interference. 

It must be borne in mind that (he European tomis of tire 
year 1500 were comparatively small, for the vast majority ot 
people still lived in country railages. A town of 5,000 inhabitants 
was then accounted large; and even tlie largest places, like Paris, 
London, Seville, Venice, Lubcck, and Bruges, had populations 
of less than a hundred thousand. The approach to an ordinary 
Urban through suburbs, farms, and / 

Life in the garden-plots, for the townsman still supplemented 
industry' with small-scale agriculture. Usually the 
town itself was enclosed by strong walls, and admis- 
sion was to be gained only by passing through the gates, where 
one might be accosted bj' soldiers and forced to pay toll. Inside 
the walls were clustered houses of every description. Rising 
from the midst of tumble-down dwellings might stand a mag- 
nificent cathedral, town-hall, or guild building. Here and there 
a prosperous merchant would have his lu.vurious home, built in 
western Europe in what we now call the Gothic style, with 
pointed windows and gables, and. to save space in a walled town, 
with the second storey projecting out over the street. 

The streets vere usually in deplorable condition. One or two 
might be highways, but the rest were mere allej's, devious, 
dark, and dirty. Often their narrowness made them impassable 
for wagons. In places the pedestrian waded gallantly through 
mud and garbage; pigs grunted ponderously as he pushed them 
aside; chickens ran under his feet; and occasionally a dead dog 
obstructed the way. There were no sidewalks, and only the main 
thoroughfares were paved. Dirt and filtli were ordinarily dis- 
]Xised of only when a heaven-sent rain washed them down the 
open gutters constructed along tire middle, or on each side, of a 
street. Kct only was there no general sewerage for the town, 
but there was likenise no public water supply. In many of the 
garden-plots at the rear of the low-roofed dwellings were dug 
wells wliich provided water for the family; and the visitor, b& 
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fore he-left the town, would be likely to encounter water-sellers 
calling out their ware. To guard against tire danger of fires, 
each municipality encouraged its citizens to build their houses 
of stone and to keep a tub Ml of water before pvciy building; 
and in each district a spedal official was equipped with a ptoper 
hook and cord for ijulling dovra houses on fire. At night respec- 
tal)Ie town-life was almost at a sUindstill: tlie gates were shut; 
the curfew sounded; no street-lamps dispelled the darkness, 
except possibly an occasional lantern which an altruistic or 
festive townsman might hang in his front window; and no efficient 
police-force existed. A mere handful of townsmen were drafted 
from time to time as "watchmen” to preserve order, and the 
"lu'ght watch” was famed lathcr for its ability to sleep or to 
roister than to protect life or purse. Under these circiunstances 
the citizen who would escape an assault by ruffians or thieves 
remained prudently indoors at night and retired early to bed, 
Ticturesque and quaint the sixtcenth-centurj' to’am may have 
been; but it was also an uncomfortable and an unhcaltlifuJ place 
in wliicJr to live. 

Yet, despite tlie relative backwardness and slovenliness of 
European cities in the year 1500, it was their inhabitants — 
the bourgeoisie, or class of tovm dwellers, — rather than peasantry 
or nobility, who were already creating the economic foundations 
for the predominantly bourgeois society of modem times. The 
towns were grownng, their commerce was e.xi)anding, their manu- 
facturers were becoming more skilled and their merchants more 
venturesome; thej'- were beginning to search for nev,' and distant 
sources of wealth and to establish the regime of modern capitalism. 

The economic revolution in evidence in tlie sixteenth centurj’^ 
was not a sudden upheaval. It had been unobtrusively developing 
with the reviving commerce of the later middle ages within 
Europe and between Europe and Asia. 

’ Tra<!e between Europe and j\i>ja, which had been a feature of 
the antique world of Greeks and Romans, had been verj’’ nearly 
destroyed by the barbarian invasions of the fifth cen~ ueveiop- 
tUry and hy subsequent conflicts betu’een Jloslems mentof 
atid Christians, so that during several centuries the 
old trade routes v, ere travelled only by a f cv." J ews and Europe 
Stwipuis, In the middle ages, however, a rexdval oc- 
curred, greatly quickened by the cnisadcs. Venice, Genoa, and 
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Pisa, on account of their convenient location, were called 
upon to furnish the crusaders with transportation and provi- 
sions, and their shrewd citizens made certain that such services 
were well rewarded. Italian ships, plying to and from the Holy 
Land, gradually enriched their owners, hlany Italian cities 
profited, but Venice secured the major share. It was during the 
crusades that Venice gained immunities and privileges in Con- 
stantinople, and thereby laid the foundation of her maritime 
empire. 

The crusades not only enabled Italian merchants to bring 
Eastern commodities to the West; they increased the demand for 
such commodities. Crusaders— knights, pilgrims, and adven- 
turers — returned from the Holy Land with astonishing tales of 
the lu.vury and opulence of the East. Not infrequently they 
had acquired a taste for Eastern silks or spices during their stay 
in Asia hlinor or Palestine; or they brought curious jewels 
stripped from fallen infidels to awaken the en\y of the stay-at- 
homes, Wealth was increasing in Europe at tlfis time, and the 
many well-to-do people who were eager to affect magnificence 
pro\nded a ready market for the wares imported by Italian 
merdiants. 

It is desirable to note just what were these wares and why 
they were demanded so insistently. First were spices, far more 
important then than now. The diet of those times was simple 
and monotonous without our variety of vegetables and sauces 
and sweets, and the meat, if fresh, was likely to be tough in 
fibre and strong in flavor. Spices were the very thing to add 
zest to such a diet, and nithout them tlie epicure of the sixteenth 
century' would have been truly miserable. Ale and rvine, as well 
as meats, were spiced, and pepper was eaten separately as a 
delicacy. No wonder that, although the rich alone could buy it, 
the Venetians were able annually to dispose of 420,000 pounds 
of pepper, which they purchased from the sultan of Egypt, to 
whom it had been brought, after a hazardous journey, from the 
pepper vines of Ceylon, Sumatra, or western India. From the 
same regions came cinnamon-bark; ginger ivas a product of 
Arabia, India, and China; and nutmegs, cloves, and allspice 
grew only in the far-off Spice Islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

Precious stones were then, as always, in demand for personal 
adornment as well as for the decoration of shrines and ecclesias- 
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tical vestments; and in the middle ages they were thought by 
many to possess magical qufsiities which rendered them doubly 
valuable.^ Tlie supply of diamonds, rubies, pearls, and other 
precious stones was then almost exclusively from Persia, India, 
and Ceylon, 

OtJicr miscellaneous products of the East were in great de- 
mand for various purposes: camphor and cubebs from Sumatra 
and Borneo; musk from China; cane-sugar from yVrabia and 
Persia; indigo, sandal-wood, and aloes-wood from India; and 
alum from Asia Minor, 

The East was not only a treasure-house of spices, jewels, and 
medicaments, but a faclorj^ of marvellous!}' delicate goods and 
wares which the West could not rival — glass, porcelain, silks, 
satins, rugs, tapestries, and metal-work. The tradition of Asiatic 
supremacy in these manufactures has been preserved to our own 
day in such familiar names as damask linen, china-ware; ja- 
panned ware, Persian rugs, and cashmere shawls. 

In exchange for the manifold products of the Ea.st, Europe 
had onl}' rough woollen clotli, arsenic, antimony, quicksilver, 
tin, copper, lead, and coral to give; and a balance, therefore, 
always existed for tlie European mcrcliant to pay in gold and 
silver, with the result that gold and .silver coins grew scarce in 
the West. It is hard to say what would have happened had not 
a ne^y supply of the precious metals been dkeovered in America. 
But iTe are anticipating our story. 

It is a long v/ay from western Europe to eastern Asia, and 
before the advent of steamsliip and railway the journey was 
painfully slow, particularly hazardous, and quite un- Bifficul- 
certain. In the year 1500 the assembling of Asiatic ties of 
commodities for export to Europe Was made prin- 
cipaliy by Arabs and other Moslem traders - on the coasts of tlic 

' Mediewl literature is full of Ihh ide-i. Thus we read in the book of travel which 
hns Itome the iiaroe of Sir John Mnundevilfc' "And if you wish to know the virtues 
of the tlitniond, I shall tell you, .ns they that are beyond Oic stsis say and affirm, 
from whom all science and jiltUosophy tomes, lie who carries the diamond upon 
him, ilyiveshim h.irdit>f'>s and manlrood, and it keeps the limbs of his body whole. 
It gives him victory over his enemies, in court and in war, if hh cause be just; 
and it keeps him that bears it m good wit; and it keeps him from strife and riot, 
from, sorrows .-vnd enchantments, and from f.rntasics and Ibusiins 01 wdelted 
spirits. I . . It heals him that Is lunatic, and those wffiom the fiend totments or 
parsuss.” 

’ In general, the journey from the Far East to the ports on the Black Sea tmd 
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Black Sea and the eastern Mediterranean, and their transporta- 
tion thence was mainly in the hands of the Italian city states, 
especially Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, although the French 
town of Marseilles and the Spanish town of Barcelona had a 
small share. From Italy trade routes led through the passes of 
the Alps to all parts of Europe^'^ 

WitWn Europe, commerce still encountered extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in the year 1500. The roads were so nTetched that , 
wares had to be carried on pack-horses instead of in wagons. 
Frequently the merchant had to risk spoiling his bales of silk 
in fording a stream, for bridges were few and usually in urgent 
need of repair. Travel not only was frought with hardship; it 
was expensive. Landowners exacted tolls from the traveller on 
road, bridge, or river within their estates, and so heavy was 
the burden of tolls on commerce that transportation from Nantes 
to Orleans, a short distance up the River Loire, doubled the 
price of goods. In addition to tlie tolls, the merchant had to 
pay tariffs and octrois and special market fees, and frequently 
was seriously handicapped by regulations against “foreigners” 
and by unfamiliar wdghts, measures, and coinage. Besides, 
robbers beset the roads and pirates infested the seas. Needy 
knights did not scruple to turn highwajmien, while the black 
flag of piracy flew over whole fleets in the Mediterranean and in 
the Baltic, and the amateur pirate, if less formidable, was no 
less common, for many a vessel carrjdng brass cannon, ostensibly 
for protection, found it convenient to use them against mer- 
chantmen and more often “took” a cargo than purchased one. 

In spite of almost insuperable obstacles, commerce was notably 
expanding within Europe. Its leaders at the opening of the < 
Develop- sLxteentli century were the Italian city states, preemi- ' 
CoiwnCTce Venice; the league of German cities — the so- 

within called Hanse, or Hanseatic League — including Liibeck, 

Europe Hamburg, Bremen, Danzig, Konigsberg, and Cologne; 
and the cities of the Netherlands, especiall}^ Bruges and Antwerp. 
Venice was the outstanding distributing centre for Asiatic wares. 

the eastern Mediterranean was made by caravans which travelled overland or by 
sailing vessels which skirted the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. It 
was made most often by Moslems, but some of the more enterprising Italian mer- 
chants pushed eastward from their settlements, ox fottdachi , in frontier ports like 
Cairo and Trebizond, and established fondacki in inland cities of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Russia. 
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-Tiie,H3tiseatic trading post' at Venice received metals, furs', 
Jeatlier 'goods, and wooUeti ‘doth from northern and western 
Europe, and sent back spices, silks, and other commodities. of 
the Orient, together \Yilh glassware, fine textiles, weapons, and 
phper of Venetian manufacture. Baltic and Venetian trade 
routes crossed in the Netherlands, and' during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries Bruges was the trade metropolis of western. 
Europe, where met the raw wool from England and Spain, the 
manufactured woollen cloth of Flanders, claret wine from France, 
Sherr5' and port wnes from the Iberian peninsula, pitch from 
Sweden, tallow from Norway, grain from Erance and Germany, 
and tin from England, not to mention Asiatic luxuries. Venetian 
manufactures, and the cunning carved-work of south-German 
artificers. 

'By the year 1500, these urban centres were beginning to show 
themselves unequal to the demands of e.\-panding European 
trade. "V'enice and the other Italian city states were 
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too quarrelsome and too much given to strife with one commer- 
another to assure the needful protection of common ciat 
commercial interests abroad, and tlie privileged posi- 
tion'of Venice in the Slediterranean and the Near Meditcr- 
East was threatened fay the advance of the Ottoman 
Turks. Slnmltaneoosly the Hanseatic League was 
weakened by internal dissensions, by the decline of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and by the rise of hostile Slamc slates’ in eastern 
Europe. The towns of the Netherlands alone displayed enduring 
commercial \atality, amj it w'as clear, as they became consolidated 
under the dukes of Burgundy in the fifteenth centur3’^ and under 
the princes of the Habsburg family in the sixteenth centurj^ 
'that the centre of gravity in European trade and industry was 
gradually shifting from the Mediterranean and Baltic to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Tins sliift was accompanied and undoubted!}- hastened by 
tlje development of strong national monarchies in ■western Europe. 
The national monarchies along the Atlantic, as we have seen, 
wcre,rc,press.!ng feudalism and favoring the bourgeoisie, and by 
virtue of territorial expansion and centraliaed government they 
.■were in a belter position than the isolated city states of Italy or 
. the disintegrating Holy Roman Empire to protect and expand 
the commerce of their bourgeois citizens— to punish pirates or 
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highwaymen, to maintain roads, and to check the exactions of 
toll collectors. The national states gave promise of supplanting 
the city states as the guarantors and promoters of modern trade 
and industry. 

3. THE OtrERSEAS EXPLOR.ATIONS 

Throughout all recorded history down to modern times, peo- 
ples who lived in one part of the world knew comparatively 
little about peoples in other parts of the world. An- 
cient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were not very 
Civiliza- familiar with China or Japan and were totally ignorant 
of America. Ancient Chinese had only the vaguest 
knowledge of Europeans, and for the medieval inhabitants of 
America the Old World did not exist. > 

In time, different parts of tlie world became seats of separate 
and peculiar chilizations. (i) Europe, the so-called “West,'” 
became the home of Christian civilization, that is, “Christen- 
dom.” (2) Xorthern Africa and western Asia, including the 
“Near East” and “Middle East,” became the region of Moslem 
civilization, that is, “Islam.” (3) Eastern Asia, the so-called 
“Far East,” became the area of Confucian-Buddhist Chinese 
civilization. (4) India, cut oft by mountain ranges and deserts 
from the Far East and the Middle East, evolved a distinctive 
Hindu civilization. (5) .America, the “Far West,” isolated by 
trackless oceans, became the seat of several cultures, ranging 
from that of the highl}- oeveloped Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas to 
that of the backward Caribs and various pastoral and hunting 
tribes. (6) Central Asia, with its iMongol nomads, and (7) central 
and southern Africa, with its negro groups, and (8) the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, with their brown-skinned natives, remained 
apart and in primitive but difterent conditions. 

Among peoples within some of these areas, particularly within 
each of the first four, there 'was a certain amount of intercourse and 
mutual knowledge. Between some of the areas, moreover, there 
were historic contacts of considerable importance. In ancient 
ti les Greek armies of Alexander the Great and Greek traders 
had penetrated into India, and Roman merchants had imported 
silk from China. Subsequently the expansion of Islam had 
carried Moslem conquerors into India and brought India into 
closer commercial relations with the Middle East and Near 
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Eait. >India had also had significant contacts isith’ China: Bud- 
dlusm had spread from India to Chinaj and traders had fre- 
quently travelled between these two countries. , Between tlie 
area of Islam and that of Cfiristcndom, there had been since 
tlie most ancient times an intercourse which the medieval cru- 
sades quickened xatlier than stopped. 

Nevertheless, prior to the sixteenth century, the peoples of 
all these major cultural areas were essentially self-centred and 
exclusivei there was no such thing or thought as that of “world 
civilization.’' Each branch of the human race lived primarily 
to itself, more or less in ignorance of the others ' 

It is a curious and impressive fact that all parts of the world 
have been brought into close contact n-ith one another only 
since tlie si.\teenth centurj’. It is even more curious and impres- 
sive that tlie great explorations and discoveries which made such 
mde contacts possible should have been undertaken and achieved" 
in modem times, not by Chinese or Hindus or I^Ioslems or Aztecs, 
but by Europeans. The history of the rise of a “world civiliza- 1 
rion” is Ihe history' of tire modern “expansion of Europe.’’ J 
Why did Europeans explore and dis^cqVer? _ Why, has the 
modern world becli largelyTSurdpeanized, instead of^b,eu{g AsiatP 
simple answers to such lundamenlal questions cani 
be entirely satisfactoob but perhaps two' major considerations] 
will help to explain why the modern age of world-wide explora- 1 
tions and discoveries originated in Europe. One reason is eco- 
nomic, and the other is religious. , > 

In the first place, Europeans xvent in search of other parts 
of the earth because, for economic jmrposcS, tlrey had greater 
need of the rest of the vorld than the rest of the world ^eonomh 
h,ad of Europe. Europe is tlie smallest of the fi-ve great -Aspects of 
continents and has usually been dependent Upon other EwopeM 
continents for products of one kind or another. Her 
fertile farm-lands, to be sure, have long produced enough grain, 
fruit, vegetables, catUc. sheep, and poultry to feed a large pop- 
ulation. besidas flax and wool for- clothing, althougli at present 
part of the food supply is imported, as it was in the days of^ 
ancient Greece and Rome. Europe, moreover, has timber and 
stone for buildbg materials, and valuable mines of coal, iron, 
copper, silver, and tin. But for some commodities Europe has 
depended on other continents from Very early times. Many 
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articles are not produced in Europe at all — lor instance, spices, 
certain drugs, certain woods, and cotton; and others are not 
produced in sufficient quantity — silk, gold, silver, and precious 
stones. In early times Europe obtained such commodities chiefly 
from Asia and Africa. 

In the early middle ages, with the decay of the Roman Em- 
pire, with the coming of the Arabs in western Asia and northern 
Africa and of the “dark age” in western Europe, the supply of 
Asiatic and xXirican luxuries had been lessened and simultaneously 
the demand for them in Europe had been decreased. This had 
been only temporary, however. The Arabs tliemselves were not 
only Moslems but also traders, and they speedily developed 
important conmiercial relations with India and tlie Far East. 
In Europe, too, the “dark age” was succeeded by the heighten- 
ing culture of the later middle ages and a consequent renewal 
of the demand for luxury imports. Therefore, Europeans, espe- 
cially Italians of Venice and Genoa, plied an ever greater and more 
lucrative trade with tlie Arabs. Not even difference of religion, 
not even the crusades, prevented Christian Italians from deal- 
ing with Moslem Arabs. Indeed, it was the crusades, as we 
have seen, which enormously increased the demand of Europeans 
for Asiatic commodities. 

By the fifteenth century the demand was outstripping the 
supply. The supply was always a bit uncertain, for it depended, 
first on the Italians, then on the Moslems, and finally on a 
slow, dangerous, and e.xpensive transit by boat and cara^nln 
from the Far East. With the advance of the Ottoman Turks 
and tlieir conquest of the Near East, the Italian cities lost many 
of their commercial outposts, the hloslems did more fighting 
than trading, and the long transit by caravan and boat became 
doubly hazardous. As the supply of Far Eastern wares grew 
more uncertain and unsatisfactorj', the mounting demand for 
tliem set many Europeans, especially western Europeans — Portu- 
guese and Spaniards and Nethcrlanders and Frenchmen and 
Englishmen — to thinking how they might go direct to places 
where gold, spices, and silk abounded, without being obliged 
to employ Italians and Moslems as middlemen. 

Now it so happened that these tlioughts were taking shape in 
the minds of merchants and recehing encouragement from ambi- 
tious national monarchs of w'estern Europe at the very time when 
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"Chnstian priests and monks were ready and anxious to extend 
fheir missionarj’- acti'/ity outside of Europe. This brinp us to the 
second, tlie religious, rea.son why Europe discovered the world. 

Christianity has always been one of the most intensely mis- 
sionarj’’ reh'gions which the worid has known. In its first four 
hundred years it had converted tlie Grajco-Roman 
Empire and transformed the civilization of southern Asp^ts of 
Europe. Durhig the next eight centuries its mission- 
arics had converted and civilized ail the barbarians in 
central and northern Europe and c.irried the gospel to Iceland 
and Greenland- From the twelfth to the fifleentli centurj’- 
tliousands of peaceful monks as well as thousands of warlike 
crusaders had striven to wrest the Near East from Islam. 

By the fifteenth centurj- Christian missionaries had traversed 
all Europe and were turning more and more toward Asia and 
Africa. It was the verj' time when merchants were doing like- 
wise. The result was that merchants and missionaries went our| 
from Europe together, and together they travelled to the utter- ^ 
most parts of the world. 

The demands of trade and Uie demands of religion, then, go 
far to e.x{ilain why a revolutionarj- expansion of Europe occurred 
in the sixteenth century. But the neceasary explora- 
tions and discoveries could be made only if Europeans tioas^fw 
possessed considerable knowledge of geography and European 
navigation. Such knowledge they had been acquiring, ^ 
in fact, during the later middle ages, partly from practical 
experience and partly from Arab instruction. Christian em- 
bassies had been despatched by pope or Fro.>ich king to Uie 
IMongo! khan of central Asia in tlie tliirtcenth centUty (that of 
John of Plano Carpini and that of William of Eubruquis), and 
in the same century three members of a Venetian family. Polo 
by name, had traxx'Ued to CJiina and one of them, tlie famous 
Marco Polo, liad sojourned there some seventeen years. Besidts, 
a zealous monk, Jolin of Slontc Corvino, after laboring among 
hlangols in Persia and founding Christian missions near Madras 
in India, had sailed to China and settled in Peking; in 1307 the 
pope had appointed him archbisliop of the Chinese capital and 
supplied him with missionary assistants; and several Italian 
traders had .speedily followed him to the Far East. All these 
undertakings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had 
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proved temporary, but they had produced several valuable travel- 
books, such as the narrative of Marco Polo which was read mth 
unfailing interest by many later Europeans, including Christopher 
Columbus. In tliis way was spread among the peoples of Europe 
some fascinating information about China — which was then called 
“Cathay” — and also about the “Indies,” along with an ambi- 
tion to see for themselves such far-off strange lands and to 
participate in what was represented as the fabulous wealth of 
the Far East. If Europeans could no longer travel thither b}’^ 
land in safety, then they must find new water routes to the 
Indies and to Cathay. 

In the meantime, Europeans were gaining better knowledge 
of geography and surer means of navigation. Earlier popular 
notions that the waters of the tropics boiled, that demons and 
sea-monsters awaited explorers to the westward, and that the 
earth was a great flat disk, were not now entertained by the 
educated. On the contrary, learned men were asserting that 
the earth was spherical in shape, and were even calculating 
its circumference. It was asserted that the Indies formed the 
western coast of the Atlantic Ocean, and that consequently 
the Far East might be reached by sailing due west, as well as 
by travelling eastward, though it was usually maintained that 
the Atlantic was very vast and that shorter sea routes to the 
Indies and Cathay might be found northeast of Europe, or 
southward around Africa. 

JMoreover, European sailors of the fifteenth centurj' had learned 
a good deal about na\’igation. The compass had been used by 
Italian navigators in the thirteenth century and mounted on 
the compass card in the fourteenth. Latitude was determined 
with the aid of the astrolabe, a device for measuring the elevation 
of the pole star above the horizon. Sailing charts and maps 
(portolanf) were now available. With all these aids, seamen could 
lose sight of land and still feel confident of their whereabouts. 
Yet it undoubtedly took courage, as well as the lure of fame 
and fortune, for captains of that age to steer their frail sailing 
vessels either down the unexplored African coast or across the 
uncharted Atlantic Ocean. 

On the eve of the sixteenth century Europe had at last the 
twofold incentive of trade and religion and also the practical 
knowledge and instruments — and resolution — for undertaking 
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distant explorations and discoveries, \vith such permanent and 
astounding results as had never before been witnessed or imagined 
in the whole historj' of the world. And though it was ex-perienced 
Italian sailors who were the most conspiaious agents, it was the 
newer national states of western Europe, rather than the older 
city states of Italy, which sponsored the revolutionary c.xploits. 

First and foremost among the sponsors of Europe's expansion 
was Portugal. The Portuguese, in the extreme southwestern 
corner of Europe, had an ambitious national monar- Portu- 
chy. The}' were ahead}' crossing the straits of Gib- 
raltat and fighting the Moslem Moors and conquering knd Dis- 
thc Atlantic seaboard of Africa to tlie south of them, ewenes 
Why should they not continue farther south and by water? 
They did not know much about the continent of Africa as a 
whole; they imagined it was big and dangerous; and yet they 
dreamed that by sailing some distance south along its western 
coast tliey could presently round its .southernmost point and 
thence proceed eastward by an all-water route to India and 
China. The dream, if realized, would free them from economic 
subservience to Italian cities and Moslem carax'ans. 

To carry tliis dream into effect was the life ambition of a 
prince of the Portuguese royal family — Prince Hear}', com- 
monly styled Henry the Navig,'itor (1304-14O0). 

Prince Henry was not really a navigator himself, but Henry 
he set his heart upon systematic testing of current 
geographical theories, in the hope that thereby the 
Christian religion might be spread and that his nation might 
enlarge its territories and increase its resources. He established 
a sdiQol for nadgators in Portugal, To it he attracted the most 
skillful ltali,an sailors and the most learned geogniphers of the 
day; and from it he sent out year after }-car naval expeditions 
of fighting men and merchants and missionaries who rediscovered 
and colonized the Madeira and Azores Islands and crept farther 
and farther southward along the coast of the African continent. 
The continent proved to be much bigger than Prince Hemy' had 
guessed, and when he died in 1460 the Portuguese had explored 
only the northern half of the west coast. But the impulse given 
b}’ Prince Heim' produced significant results after his death. 

In the year 14S8 a Portuguese captain, Bartholomew Diaz, 
reached Africa's southernmost point, wliich he appropriately 
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named the “Cape of Storms.” When Diaz returned and reported 
his discoverj% King John II of Portugal rechristened it, with 
even superior appropriateness, the “ Cape of Good Hope.” For, 
following in the wake of Diaz, another Portuguese captain, 
Vasco da Gama, rounded the Cape in 1497, and, con- 
X nmn tinuing on his way, sailed north along the eastern 
coast to Malindi, where he found an Arab pilot who 
guided his course across tlie Indian Ocean to India. In India, 
at Calicut, Gama landed in hlay, 149 '^, and erected a marble 
pillar as a memorial of his discovery of a new route from Europe 
to the Far East. Incidentally, it should be remarked tliat this 
Portuguese captain sailed back from Calicut to Lisbon in 1499 
with a cargo of goods worth si.vty tiraes the cost of his expedition. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth centur}' Portuguese ships 
sailed regularly to the Far East by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and returned laden with spices, silks, and precious stones. 
With Portuguese merchants went out Christian missionaries, 
who estabUshed tlieraselves in India, particularly at the town 
of Goa. Under the auspices of a royal governor, or viceroy, 
whom the king of Portugal despatched to India to look after 
the trading posts and interests of the Portuguese, both mer- 
chants and missionaries speedily extended their e-xplorations 
and secured additional footholds in tlie Far East. 

Portuguese merchants established posts in Cej'lon, Sumatra, 
Java, and the Spice Islands; in 1517 they .arrived at Canton, 
in China; and in 1542 they entered Japan. A celebrated mis- 
sionary, Francis Xaaaer, followed tliem, preaching Christianity 
uith considerable success in India and Japan, so that by the 
close of tJie sixteenth century there were 200,000 Christians in 
Japan and more in India. Though these gains to Christianity 
were not entirely permanent, and though Portuguese commercial 
supremacy proved only temporary, nevertheless since the six- 
teentli centur>’ contact between Europe and the Far East has 
been direct and unbroken. 

Under tire patronage of Portuguese monarchs one new and 
Spanish profitable route had been found to the “Indies.” Un- 
UMs°an'd patronage of Spanish monarchs another suclr 

Dis- route was sought. In this case, the idea was devel- 
covenes pressed by an Italian captain, Christopher 

Columbus (i446?-iso6). 
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' Columbus, a native of the city state of Genoa, v/as a sailor 
aU his life and was greatly interested in tlm science as well as 
in the art of na\ngation, and likewise in geographical Columbus 
lore. He shared the comnction of learned men of his 
day that tlie world was a sphere and that Asia lay to the west 
of Exirope. Fairly early he became obsessed with the idea that 
he would find a new route to India and Cliina b)’- sailing west- 
ward across the Atlantic. After gaining muclr maritime experi- 
ence in the Mediterranean and in the waters around the British 
Isles, he entered the service of King John II of Portugal and 
besought this monarch to finance Mm in his trans-Atlantic 
venture. But the Portuguese were too absorbed in their rival 
route around .Africa, and Columbus tlien turned to Spain for 
financial assistance. Here, after vexatious delays and discour- 
agements and after preparations to present bis scheme to the 
king of France or the king of England, he finally obtained the 
aid of the Spanish queen, Isabella of Castile, who at this very 
time, with her husband, Ferdinand of Aragon, was creating the 
united Spanish monarchy and subjugating tire last stronghold 
of the Jloslems in Spain (Januarj’’, i-toa). 

In August. 1492, Columbus sailed from the Spanish port of 
Palos with eighty-seven men in three small slrips (the largest of 
whidr weighed only a hundred tons) and with a letter of in- 
troduction to the “great Idran of Cathay.” Week after week 
he sailed westward; his men lost faith and grew mutinous; but 
he still persevered. At length, on 12 October, 1492, land was 
discovered. Columbus disembarked, gave thanks to God, and 
claimed the land for the crown of Castile Had he been told 
that he was discovering America, a new and hitherto unknown 
world, he would have been v:istly astonished. Little did he 
dream that the land on which he had disembarked was one of 
the Bahamas,’ man3* thousands of miles from India and China. 
He believed he had reached an island just ofT the coast of Asia. 
After cruising about among other islands (which we now know 
were the Caribbean islands) and finding that they were in- 
habited by a strange people, lie returned to Spain in 1493 and “ 
-.reported to Ferdinand and Isabella that he had discovered the 
Indies. 

^"Thc fihtid on wtiicK he first landed he named San Salvador It is generally 
Ideitlifid with die I-iladd in the Bahamas now known as tVatlmg Island. . , 
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Three times Columbus went back to tlie scene of his dis- 
coveries, carrying merdiants and missionaries, adventurers and 
colonists, and searching ever for the realm of Japan, the empire 
of China, the wealth of India, and the islands where spices grow. 
But he found little gold and no spices or silks, and tlie coasts 
he e.vp]ored were the Caribbean shores of America, rather than 
the eastern shores of Asia and the real Indies. The strange people 
whom he encountered and made friends witli were prhnitive 
Caribs and not the civilized inhabitants of Cliina and India. 
Yet Columbus called them “Indians,” and the name “Indian” 
has stuck to the natives of the American continents ever 
since. 

Columbus may not have been the first European to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean.* but he deserves full credit as the discoverer, 
if not of a new route to the Indies, at least of a new world. For. 
from the time of his first voyage, on tlte eve of the sixteenth 
century, contact between Europe and America has been constant 
and intimate. 

Columbus's first voyage of discovery was quickly followed by 
famous vo3’ages of otlier e.xplorers. In 1497, instance, John 
„ . Cabot, another Italian sailor from Genoa, was com- 

° ° missioned by King Hcnr}' VII of England “to seek 
out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, countries, regions, or 
promnees of the heathen and infidels, wliich before this time 
have been unknown to all Christians.” Cabot crossed tlie At- 
lantic from Bristol to Cape Breton Island and reported back 
in the same year that he too had reached the country of the 
“great khan.” 

In 1500, to mention another instance, a Portuguese fleet, 
captained b}'- Pedro Cabral and bound for India bj' way of the 
Cabral Cape of Good Hope, was driven westward bj' strong 
winds and currents across the narrowest stretch of 
the Atlantic to the easternmost part of South America. Cabral 

‘ Soandinavians, Eack in the tenth and deventh centuric.-i, had s.iilcd westward 
and had discovered and planted colonics in Greenland and in a region which they 
called Vinland. Vinland was almost certainly in North America, but the mass of 
Europeans knew nothing about it; the early Scandinavian settlement soon dis- 
appeared, and its memory was retained only in some sagas. There were medieval 
legends, moreover, to tlie elTec* that an Irish e.vpedition had sailed westward and 
discovered a certain St. Br.andon’s Isle and that the ancients had known of an 
“Atlantis” or an “Antflia” in the western Atlantic; with these legends Columbus 
was familiar. 
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^anded, named the region "Brazil,” and proclaimed it a de- 
pendency of Portugal. 

Gradually Gic truth dawned upon the peoples of Europe that 
the lands across the Atlantic were not Asia but a new world. 
In 1503 an Italian adventurer named iVmerigo {in 
Latin, Araericus) Vespucci, a native of Florence and 
then sojourning in Spain and Portugal as an agent 
for the Jiledici, the Florentine bankers, wrote a widely read 
"letter” in which he claimed to have discovered the "new world” 
lumsclf. Four }'ears later a German proiessor in a geographical 
treatise suggested that tiie newly discovered "fourth part of the 
v/orld ” sliould be called " America, because Araericus discovered 
it.” Tlve suggestion was acted upon; and thus the Far West, 
already mistakenly peopled with "Indians,” was permanently 
saddled with the name “America.” derived from its pretended 
rather than from its true discoverer. 

For some time it was imagined that "America” was not far 
from Asia. In 1513 a Spanish explorer. Balboa, hearing from 
natives of Central America that a iiuge body of v/ater lay to 
the westward, crossed the isUimus of Panama and discovered 
what he called the "Great South Sea” but what we know as 
the Pacific Ocean. In 1519 a Portuguese captain, 

Ferdinand Magellan, taking sennee under the king of " 
Spm'n, left Seville with a fleet of five vessels to e.xplore the whole 
western route, not only from Europe to America, but from 
America to Asia, ilagellan crossed the Atlantic, sailed around 
South America and through the straits which stUl bear his 
name. Thencd he ploughed a wearj' xvay across the x^sl expanse 
of the ocean to which he gave the flattering title of “Pacific,” 
taking ninety-eight days from Tierra del Fuego to tlie island 
of Guam and another seven days to an archipelago which he 
named St. Lazarus but which v,>as subsequently cliristcned the 
Philippines. Jilagcilan himself was killed in the Philippines, but 
one of his vessels, following the Portuguese trade route across 
the Indian Ocean and around Africa, arrived finally at Sexdlle 
in 1522 with the tale of the marvellous voyage. It w’as the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. Columbus had discovered’ 
America, but Slagellau had discovered the western sea route 
from Europe to Asia, 

During the first half of the sixteenth centurjq while the For- 
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tuguese were developing and exploiting their newly found eastern 
route to India and China and the Spice Islands, explorations 
and discoveries went on apace in and about tlie American con- 
tinents. Spanish fortune-hunters, captains, and missionaries did 
most; they explored the Caribbean islands, Florida, Mexico, 
Central America, and tlie greater part of South America. But 
Frenchmen soon participated. In 1524 King Francis I of France 
sponsored an e.xpedition of an Italian captain, John Verrazano, 
who explored the coasts of Nova Scotia and New England and 
may have discovered New York harbor; and ten years later tne 
same French king sent out one of liis own countr)Tnen, Jacque,s 
Cartier, to continue the work of Verazzano and to find, if pos- 
sible, a “northwest passage” to Asia around the northern shore 
of America. Cartier discovered no such passage but he e.xplored 
the St. La-wrence River as far as the site of Montreal. 

By the middle of the sixteenth centurj’’ Europeans had con- 
siderable knowledge of the size and shape of the world, of the 
general location of the oceans and major continents, and of 
two great new trade routes by sea, the eastern route around 
Africa to Asia and the western route to America. European 
commerce was undergoing a veritable revolution tluroughout the 
world. 


4. THE NEW COLONUL EMPIRES 

The sponsors of the w'orld expansion of Europe were national ' 
monarchies, and foremost among these, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, were Portuga* 
Papal Line Spain. As early as 1480 the pope as arbiter ol 
of Demar- Christendom had granted to Portugal a monopoly of 
between trade, colonization, and political dominion in “heather 
PortagM lands” from the western coast of Africa to the East 
an pain Then, in 1493, immediately after Columbus’s 

first voyage, another pope, w'hile confirming Portugal’s rights 
east of a “line of demarcation” drawn from the nortlr pole to 
the south pole, one hundred leagues west of the Azores, had 
conferred upon Spain a similar monopoly west of the line.’ 
Thus, in a general way, Africa and Asia and the eastern part of 

1 Portugal protested, and in 1494, by mutual agreement between Portugal and 
Spain, the papal line of demarcation was shifted two hundred and seventy leagues 
farther nest. 
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' South -America (Brazil) -vvere handerl over to Portugal^ and 
North America and rao":! of South America to Spain. 

The overseas empire which the Portuguese proceeded to 
establisli witliin their hemisphere was more commercial tlian 
(tolonial. In 1505 the king of Portugal named a 
“viceroy” to govern the Indies, and one of the most merciai 
famous of the Portuguese viceroys, Alphonso Al- Empire of 
buquerque, taking advantage of conflicts among the 
natives of India, obtained and built up the city of Goa as the 
capital of the Portuguese empire in the East (1510). Albuquerque 
also appropriated Cochin and other coast towns in India, and 
captured the strategic port of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
Under him and lus successors, a considerable number of colo- 
nists came out from Portugal, settled at Goa and along the Z\IaI- 
abar coast of India, intermarried with the natives, and intro- 
duced Portuguese speech and customs in the Far East. Under 
the patronage of the \iccrQ)'S, moreover, Portuguese priests and 
jmonks gamed some converts to Christianity, and incidentally 
opened doors to Portuguese merchants, in China, Japan, and 
the Malay arcliipclago, as w'ell as in India. In the main, how'- 
cvef, Portugal could not colonize Asia or transform its civilization. 

Asia w’as too large and too populous and too tenacious of 
its own cultures. Portugal w’as loo small and its resources in 
men and money were limited. The Moslems in western Asia 
< and India were consistently hostile to the Portuguese, and the 
size and solidity of the slates in eastern Asia safeguarded them 
against military conquest by the Portuguese. In China, the 
Portuguese, arrmng at Canton in i5r7, were content to trade 
peacefully; and beyond colonizuig the island of Macao, near 
Canton, they did not encroach upon the territory or independence 
of the Chinese Empire. Similarly, in Japan, the Portugucac 
established a trading jx>st in 1542 and patronized the preadiing 
of Christianit}' by Francis Xader and his associates, but they 
,did not seriously attempt the political subjugation of tlie island 
‘empire. It rvas likewise in the Malay archipelago; the Portu- 
guese traded with the natives of Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
Islands, but did not conquer or dispossess Uiem. 

' During the sixteenth century the Portuguese tverq %>'erj' actiTO 
in Asia, if not in colonizing endeavor, at least in commercial 
cnterjtrise. They reaped rich financial profits from their Eastern 
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trade, and for a time Lisbon became the commercial capital oi 
Europe. But the Portugu^e had to contend not only with 
latent hostility o£ Asiatics but also with mounting jealousy and 
rival ambition of other European nations. For other Europeans, 
envious of the wealth which was accumulating to Portugal frorr 
her monopoly of Asiatic trade, refused to respect the papal 
decision which had conferred that monopoly upon her. Particu- 
larly the Netherlanders began to send out expeditions to Asia, 
which openly attacked Portuguese merchantmen and warsliips ■ 
and which intrigued with native rulers to undermine Portuguese 
influence and prestige. Even Spain did not adhere strictly to 
tlie terms of her treaty with Portugal but appropriated for her- 
self the Philippine Islands, which actually lay within the Portu- 
guese hemisphere. 

In the meantime, the Portuguese were establishing posts on 
the African coast, notably at Mozambique in 1520 and at Sao 
Paulo de Loanda in 1576, and a protectorate over the inland 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. The shore posts they used as 
stopping and replenishing stations on their voyages between 
Europe and Asia and also as centres for local traffic in gold, 
ivorj', and especially negro slaves. The Portuguese, however, 
never penetrated very far inland; and their holdings on the 
coast were gradually contracted by the conquests of Moslems 
and of rival Europeans. They were expelled from Abyssinia 
in 1663. 

Only in Brazil did the Portuguese succeed in erecting a perma- 
nent colonial empire. Here they easily overcame the resistance 
of weak and primitive Indian tribes and managed to frustrate 
rival colonizing schemes of Frenchmen and Spaniards. Portu- 
guese colonists came in considerable numbers under “captains” 
appointed by the king and endowed by him with grants of land 
and large powers. Settlements were made in the first half of the ^ 
sixteenth century, including Sao Paulo, in the south, and Pernam- 
buco and Bahia, in the north. With tlic settlers came Christian . 
missionaries, and the first bishop of Brazil arrived in 1552. In 
1549 the “captains” were subjected to a governor-general who, 
from the capital city of Bahia, administered the whole country 
in the name of the king of Portugal. Rio de Janiero, the site of' 
which had been discovered and named by a Portuguese explorer'-i 
in 1531, was settled first by a French expedition in 1558 but was 
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conquered in 1567 by the Portuguese and incoiiJorated in their 
Brazilian empire. 

Indeed, the success of Portugal’s efforts in Brazil illustrated 
the gre.at superiority of America over Aria as a field of 
European colonization. And most of America lay, Colonial 
in the sixteenth century, in the hemisphere which 
the pope had allotted to Spain. Consequently, while 
Portugal’s overseas empire was predominantly commercial, that 
of Spain was essentially colonial. 

In the time of Columbus the greater part of America was 
.sparsely inhabited by primitive tribes of “redmen” or “Indians,” 
who were not very dilTerent in customs and manners from the 
primitive European tribes of an earlier day who had inraded the 
ancient Roman Empire and had been converted to Christianit}*. 
These Indian tribes received the European di.scoverers and ex- 
plorers sometimes nnth friendliness and sometimes with hostility. 
Some of them were easily tamed bj' the more cirilized invaders 
and immigrants, and others were warred against and subdued 
witii mutual cruelty. But tie outstanding fact about the contact 
of Europe vath America was that discover}'- and exploration 
were quickly followed by conquest of the Indians and coloniza- 
tion by Europeans. 

The first Spanish colony in the New World -was on the island 
of San Domingo, called Hispaniola (“Spanish Isle”), and thence 
Spanish conquest and colonization were rapidly extended over 
tlie other Caribbean islands and the adjacent mainland from 
Florida to Venezuela. In Mexico and Peru the Spaniards en- 
countered native states and peoples in a relatively high stage of 
ci\’inzalion; but these, like the more primitive Caribs, were 
quickly subjugated. 

The story of the conquest of the Mexican empire of the Aztec 
Indians by Cortez, for example, reads like a romance. Hernando 
Cortez was still a young man when he landed on the coast of 
Mexico in 1510 with an expedition of leu ships, six or seven 
hundred Spanish soldiers, eighteen horses, and a few pieces of 
cannon — an exjjcdition absurdly inadequate, we might suppose, 
for the conquest of an extensive and seemingly powerful empire. 
But the natives whom Cortez first met were astounded and 
overawed by sound of cannon and sight of horses and ocean- 
going ships, ail new objects to them; they thought Cortez was 
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a god and they offered little or no resistance to him. He himself 
was courageous and quite unscrupulous. He seized land and 
laid the foundations for the city of Vera Cruz, and then, having 
burned his ships in order to cut off the possibility of retreat, 
he marched his little army into the interior. He was aided by 
the internal condition of the Aztec Empire;- tire empire was in 
decline and the Emperor Montezuma was harassed by rebellious 
chieftains (called '“caciques”) who defied his authority and 
some of whom gave assistance to the Spaniards. After some 
fighting, Cortez, \rith his handful of Spaniards and with 6,000 na- 
tive allies, reached hIe.\ico City and was received by Montezuma 
with pomp and outward show of friendship. Soon, however, 
Montezuma ordered the lulling of a few obstreperous Spaniards 
at Vera Cruz, and tlien Cortez struck. He seized and imprisoned 
the hapless emperor and extorted from him the recognition of 
the sovereignty of Spain and the payment of 600.000 marks of 
pure gold and a prodigious quantity of precious stones. Alexicans 
rose in revolt, killed Montezuma as the dupe of the Spaniards, 
chose a new emperor, and gave battle to Cortez in the plain of 
Otumba. Here the fate of the Aztec realm was sealed (1520). 
Cortez won an overwhelming victory, whicli he followed up by 
retaking Jlexico City and establishing Spanish authority through- 
out the country. 

IVliat Cortez achieved in Mexico was parallelled in Eeni by 
Francisco Pizarro, anotlier Spanish soldier of fortune. Pizarro 
had accompanied Balboa in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
and had been fascinated by the tales he heard of the empire of 
tlie Indian Incas in Peru. In 1531 he set out from Panama with 
three ships, iSo men, and twenty-seven horses for the conquest 
and looting of the Inca country'. And, thanks to his valor and 
cunning, the magnificent native town of Cuzco was captured 
and the Indians were subjugated. It was Pizarro who founded 
the dty of Lima in 1535 as the capital of the Spanish Empire in 
South America. In Peru, as in Mexico, the conquerors enriched 
themselves with enormous treasures of gold and silver and jewels, 
with rich mines and vast estates. 

The easily acquired wealth from Peru acted as an immediate 
lure to Spanish adventurers and colonists, who were soon ap- 
propriating other parts of South America. A nobleman, Pedro 
de Mendoza, obtaining from the king of Spain a grant of land 
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on the southeastern coast of Soutlx America, laid the foundations 
of the future states of Argentina and Paraguay; he foutided 
Buenos Aires in 1535. and Asuncion in 1536. A lieutenant of 
Tlzarxo seized the Chilean coast and in 1541 founded Santiago 
de Chile. Another lieutenant carved out the province of Ecuador 
and in 1535 founded tlie toxvn of Guayaquil on the finest harbor 
of tlie Pacific coast. In 1538 tlie mountainous interior of north- 
’western South America — the country of Colombia — ^xvas pene- 
trated, and on a lofty and picturesque site the city of Bogota 
was founded. Wherever the Spaniards settled, they established 
their language and religion, and engaged in mining, trade, cattle 
ranching, and e.xtensive production of sugar and grain. 

- By 1575 the Spanish population in the New World was 32,- 
000 families, or approrimately 175,000 persons, of whom about 
five eighths were settled in the West Indies and Mexico and 
about three eighths in South America Some five million Indians. 
40.000 negro slaves, and a considerable number of mulattoes and 
half-breeds were subject to them. By this time the whole Spanish 
colonial empire was divided, for administrative purposes, into 
two viccroyalties. New Spain and Peru. The viceroy of New 
Spain supervised iMe.xico, the West Indies. Central America, 
northern South ."Vmerica, and the Pliilippincs; the viceroy of 
Peru superintended Peru. Chile, Ecuador, and .\rgentina. By 
this lime, too, the empire was divided for ecclesiastical purposes 
into dioceses, and bands of priests and monks, under official 
patronage, and with marked success, xverc preaching Christianity 
to the natives. Universities, after Uie European fashion, were 
established in 1551 at Lima and Mexico City. America was being 
Europeanized under Spanish auspices. 

It was under Spanish auspices, moreover, that the archipelago 
off the southeast coast of Asia-*-tliat of Uie Philippines — ^xvas 
permanently Christianized and Europeanized. These islands, 
as wchavc seen, were visited by Magellan in 1521. In 1542 they 
were formall}’- anne.xed to Spain and named the Philippine Islands 
in honor of the crowm-prince who later became King Philip II. 
Ifi 1571 the city of ilanila was founded as the capital. The 
native Filipinos were not so numerous or so civilized as the 
Hindus. Clunesc, and Japanese; tliey submitted to Spanish gov- 
ernors, learned the Spanish language, and were converted to 
Christianity. The Christian Filipinos of the present day stand 
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unique as the only Asiatic nationality who have been thoroughly 
Europeanized. 

Despite tlie sensational lootings of Mexico and Peru by Cortez 
and Pizarro, despite certain other minor findings of treasure 
trove, no such steady stream of wealth flowed to Spain from 
her colonial empire in the western hemisphere as flowed to 
Portugal from her commercial monopoly of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. iilucli greater and more lasting profits could be derived 
from trade in the East tlian from conquest in the West. Conse- 
quently it was not alone the Netherlanders but the Spaniards too 
who envied the Portuguese empire. And in 1 580, on the death 
Union of of the last male heir of the Portuguese royal famil}', 
Philip II of Spain, as next in descent through a 
Spain°and female line, became king of Portugal and joined witli 
Portugal colonial empire of the Spaniards the commercial 

empire of the Portuguese. Thenceforth, for sixtj' years, Spain 
had a nominal monopoly of European trade and colonization 
in the non-European world. 

In practice, however, the union of Spain and Portugal and 
their overseas dominions weakened, rather than strengthened, 
the monopoly. The Netherlanders, theoretically subject to the 
Spanish crown, were now in revolt against it, and their sailors 
and merchants, intent upon particular objects, wliile the Spanish 
king was endeavoring to police the whole world, were able to 
dispossess the Portuguese in Asia and secure for themselves the 
bulk of the Eastern trade. It w.as not long before Netherlanders, 
and Frenchmen and Englishmen also, were poaching on Spanish 
preserves and planting colonies in the New World. Thus it 
transpired that the expansion of Europe and the establishment of 
overseas colonial empires under Portuguese and Spanish auspices 
in the sixteenth century gave rise in the seventeenth centuiy 
to acute rivalry on the part of the nations of western Europe 
for colonial and commercial supremacy throughout the world.* 

S- RISE OE MODERN CAPITALISM ’ * 

A most significant effect of the expansion of Europe in the 
sixteenth century was the stimulus it gave to the rise of capitalism 
in Europe. For capitalism has been the economic characteristic 
of distinctively modern civilization. 

' Concerning tlicse later developments, sec below, ch. ix, sec. i. 
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'■Capitalism” has been defined ''as the organization of busi- 
ness upon a large scale by an employer or company of employee 
possessing an accumulated stock of wealth wherewith Capitalism 
to acquire raw materials and tools, and hire labor, so 
as to produce an inaeased quantity of wealth whiclx shall con- 
stituie profit.” ^ To some extent capitalism had exi.sled in undent 
times among Greeks and Romans, but it had disappeared 
with the disruption of the Roman Empire, and during the early 
middle ages the economy of Europe was not capitalistic. Each 
small community was reiativchf sclf-sufndent. There was no 
large-scale production of goods. What was produced was con- 
sumed and not accumulated or "saved.” Agriculture, through 
the manorial sj”;tem, and industry and trade, through the guild 
Sj'-stem, were coopenitive. There was no sharp distinction be- 
tween employers and labor. "Profit” was frowned upon, and 
the taking of "interest” for the use of capital was condemned by 
the Christian church as "usury.” Economic drcumstances 
were fortified by moral scruples, and the resulting situation 
was unfavorable to the rise of capitalism. 

Yet, toward the close of the middle ages, a gradual and almost 
imperceptible change took place in Europe. The cnisacles, the 
growth aud extension of commerce, the development of cities, 
the consolidation of national monarchy, all these, and doubtless 
other factors, contributed to the change. B}' the opening of the 
si.xleentli century, as we have already observed, both tlie manorial 
sy.'jtcm and the guild system were in decline. Landlords, instead 
of exacting personal services and pajonents in kind from thcii 
serfs and tenants, were beginning to receive money rents from 
free tenants and to hire agricultural laborers. Tlie merchant 
guilds were becoming c.xdusive and aristocratic. The craft guilds 
were facing competition from manufacturers outside of the guild 
sj’stcm, and many a journmnnan, instead of rising to the status 
of master crafteman, was sinking into the position of hired 
laborer. Above all, the desire for e,xt ending fmandai profits was 
emerging with telling effect. Not alone Jews were lending monCy 
at interest — tiiey had long done so on a small scale and had been 
sitffcred to do so as a hopelessly mcun and depraved race — but 
Christians were beginning to do likewise and Christian tlico- 
logians tvcrc arguing whether the faithful were not justified in 
‘ ^ J. A. Boli^on, BMluiipn cj Mnia-n Ospiiid,sm, p. 1. 
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charging interest (as distinguished from usury) on loans for 
profitable enterprises and for monarchical and papal needs. 

It was in the towns that the new capitalistic spirit was most 
in evidence. Certain guildsmen managed to accumulate per- 
sonal wealth by rendering their guilds more exclusive, by ex- 
ploiting their journeymen and apprentices, and by catering to 
a wider market. To the towns, moreover, came persons who 
were not connected with the traditional guilds and who utilized 
their independence to amass private fortunes. Such were members 
of the landed nobility, who, with the growth of a softer, more 
lu.xurious habit of life, settled in the towns, bringing with them 
their manorial rent-rolls and buying city lands and participating 
in commercial enterprises. Such, too, were officials of state or 
church — chancellors, marshals, collectors and “ farmers” of taxes, 
managers of lay or ecclesiastical estates — who occupied lucrative 
posts and invested their surplus in urban undertakings. All 
these groups put “savings,” that is, “capital,” in the extension 
of trade, and as trade extended, the cities grew, .'^nd as the 
cities grew, the value of city land increased, and its o;vners 
could add an “unearned increment” to their capital. 

The Italian cities, as we have noticed, profited most from the 
expansion of commerce during and immediately following the 
crusades, and it was in the Italian cities that a great 
Banking: agency of modern capitalism, banking, was first 
fashioned. Especially in Florence, certain families 
made a regular practice of caring for the savings of 
their fellow townsmen and enriching themselves as well as their 
clients by loaning portions of the accumulation at good interest 
to kings and popes for the upkeep of armies, for the execution of 
public works, or for mere ostentation, and by lending other por- 
tions to Venetian or Genoese merchants for more solid but hardly 
less costly commercial ventures. The most celebrated of the 
Florentine banking families was the Medici, springing from an 
obscure fourteenth-centuiy guildsman, and becoming in the 
fifteenth century wealthy and very influential. The Medici 
typified in the year 1500 the new capitalist class, the banking 
magnates who treated money as a commodity like wool or wine, 
who were anidousljf waited upon alike by investors and borrowers, 
who were sought after by all manner of potentates, who patron- 
ized art and learning, and who “bossed” their communities. 


the 
Medici 
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yiorciiline banking bouses established branches in other parts 
of Europe, and independent banking developed in Vonice, Genoa, 
and elsewhere. But the coat of arms of the Medici — red balls 
on a field of gold — became the general insignia of money-lenders, 
the badge of the new capitalism. 

Nevertheless, capitalism of the Medicean variety of 1500 
could hardlj" have evolved into the gigantic capitalism of the 
present day if its foundations had remained exclusively or chiefly 
European. Europe supplied 110 adequate output of gold or silver. 
The agricultural population of Europe afforded no increase of 
production in the fonn of rents large enough to furnish a great 
stream of accumulating wealth. The towns of Europe were 
devoid of mechanical derdee-s for speeding up the manufacture 
of commodities. Europe possessed no numerous landless popu- 
lation exposed to the free exploitation of profit-seeJdng masters. 
In a word. Europe in 1500 lacked the factory labor-class, the 
industrial machinery, the natural resources, and the monetary 
treasures wliicli were to be required for the later development 
of capitalism. 

To a marked c.xtcnt Europe gained from her new sixteenth- 
centur)’^ contacts valh tlie rest of the rvorld what she lacked at 
home. Itwasdominationof Asia. Africa, and America, 
which speeded and accentuated the rise of capitalism and 
in modern Europe. The only factor in later capitalism European 
which Europe lacked in 1 500 and which she did not 
derive from the other continents. was industrial macliinery for 
quick mass production of commodities: this, however, was a 
natural outcome of other factors and was destined to develop 
in due course. Meanwhile Europe gained rxist natural resources • 
an<l va,st treasures of the precious metals from Asia and America. , 
She gained these matc.ria].« of capitalism in a x-aricty of waj-s: ‘ 
by railitarj’^ plunder, as in the cases of i\Xe.Kico and Peru and ; 
the East Indies; by forcal and unequal trade, whether con- 
ducted by Portu,guese with civilized peoples in India, Chin?., .and ' 
Japan, or by Spaniards vrilh primitive tribesmen in the New 
World; and by imposition of taxes and tribute and trade re- 
strictions on both natives and colonists overseas. The profits f 
whicir flowed to Europe from these sources were supplemented ’ 
by the utilization, especially in America, of a labor system quite . 
’Efferent from the traditional system of labor nithin Europe. * 
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The new overseas labor basis of rising European capitalism was 
slavery. 

Slaver}" bad long ago disappeared from Europe, and even the 
serfdom which had supplanted it was declining by the year 1500. 

The mass of Europeans were poor, but all of them 
Slave^iy*^ had acknowledged rights of personal liberty, and a 
considerable part of their work was for themselves 
and voluntary; their exploitation was limited. WTien, however, 
the Portuguese and Spaniards explored Asia. Africa, and America, 
they came in contact with peoples among whom slavery was 
still a recognized institution, and they soon found that they 
themselves could profitably utilize the institution for the oper- 
ation of mines and large plantations in the New World. Por- 
tuguese and Spanish colonists in America were dispersed over 
vast areas; they had extensive tracts of land to bring under 
cultivation, dense forests to cut down, deep mine shafts to sink, 
buildings to rear, and highways to construct across lofty moun- 
tains and mighty rivers; they were too few to do all these tilings 
themselves, and the free agricultural labor with which they were 
familiar at home seemed quite unsuited to the enormous tasks 
V confronting tliem abroad. Besides, in the tropics they had to 
face a debilitating climate to whidi they were unaccustomed. 
They obviously needed a cheap, abundant, acclimated labor 
supply which they could command and exploit at will. They 
needed non-European slaves. 

In the circumstances, Spaniards and Portuguese practically 
enslaved the native Indians of the West Indies, Mexico, Peru, 
and Brazil, forced them to hard labor in field and mine, and 
treated them sometimes with great cruelty. In the West Indies, 
the Caribs were so terribly exploited by the early Spanish colo- 
nists that they were all but exterminated. Then, when the 
national monarchs, pressed by humanitarian priests and monks, 
sought to protect the Indians and to promote their Christianiza- 
tion rather than their e.xtermination, the colonists sought negroes 
as slaves. In 1517, a famous missionary bishop, Bartolomd de 
las Casas, a great friend and advocate of the Indians, suggested 
to the king of Spain that negroes from tropical Africa were better 
adapted than native Americans to forced labor in the West Indies. 
The suggestion was adopted. 

Already, since the middle of the fifteenth centurv. the Portu- 
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guese liad been learning from the Sloslcm IMoors that African 
negroes could be bought or captured and utiUeed as slaves, and 
tiiey had begun to employ their African stations, especially 
those on the Guinea coast, as centres for the slave-trade. They 
believed that by enslaving negroes they coidd Christianize them 
and at the same time pro\ude their own Far Eastern empire 
•with cheap labor able to endure exertions tliat Were impossible 
to Europeans in a torrid climate. The Portuguese transported 
many negro slaves from Africa to the East Indies and also to 
Brazil. 

In 1517 the king of Spain granted a patent to one of his sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, authorizing him to supply 4,000 negroes 
annually to the West Indies. The subject sold Hs patent to some 
Genoese merchants for 25,000 ducats; these merchants bought 
the slaves from the Portuguese; and thus was first sy.stematizcd 
the slave-trade between I’oriugucse Africa and Spanish Amer- 
ica. Negro slavery, once legitimized and proven profitable, grew 
rapidly, and slave-catching in Africa became an indispensable 
adjunct to plantation-growing in America and part and parcel 
of ])ig capitalistic business. Europeans were enriched by forced 
labor abroad as they could not have been enriched by free labor 
at home. ' 

At first tliought, it nught appear as if Spain and Portugal, 
as tlie pioneers in overseas exploration, colonization, and trade, 
plunder and slavery, would amaas enormou.s stores of pajiure to 
capital and emerge as the financial dictators of all Develop 
Europe, Such was not actually the case. Though the 
monarchs of Portugal and Spain and some of their and 
indin'dual subjects drew riches from abroad, and 
though Lisbon and Sexalle supplanted Venice and Genoa as the 
leatling commercial entrepots for Europe, the chief profits from 
overseas did not remain in Spain and Portugal or inure perma- 
nently to the whole population of the peninsula. As a matter 
of fact, it was only a small minority of Portuguese and Span- 
iards, and these principally from the bourgcxiisie. who concerned 
themseives directly with distant commercial or colonial under- 
takings. The masses of these nations, including noblemen and 
ticasants, continued to dcTOlc themselves to agriculture and 
particularlj* to wool-giawing. Hence, these nations produced 
at home hardly enough to feed and clothe themselves, and cer- 
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tainly not enough to supply the many needs of their colonies 
or to exchange for orientd luxuries. Hence, the monarchs and 
prospectors of Spain and Portugal had recourse to foreign bank- 
ers for the capital investment in overseas enterprises, and the 
returns from such investment accrued less to Portuguese and 
Spaniards than to foreigners. 

Italian bankers financed, just as Italian sailors manned, some 
of the early expeditions from Lisbon and Sevfille; and we have al- 
ready noted the presence of Amerigo Vespucci in Spain at the 
opening of the sixteenth century as the representative of the 
Medici. But as the centurj' advanced, banking preeminence 
passed from Italians to Germans and Netherlanders, and it 
was capitalists in these latter nations who became the chief 
brokers of the economic expansion of Europe. Italian 
imports from the East fell off because of the hostility 
and conquests of the Ottoman Turks and because of 
the successful competition of the new trade routes 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards. Other European 
merchants went for goods to Lisbon and Seville, rather 
than to Venice or Genoa. With the setback to Venetian trade 
Venetian manufacturing suffered a decline. And thus Italian 
banking was deprived of adequate resources wherewith to take 
advantage of the rapidly augmenting opportunities for invest- 
ment in overseas undertakings. 

On the other hand, bankers of Germany and the Netherlands 
were in a position to supply the needful capital and to reap the 
rich rewards. The merchants of these lands were not disad- 
vantaged by the advance of the Ottoman Turks. They could 
develop freely their traditional trade with Russia and Scandi- 
navia, witli England and the North Sea fisheries. They had at 
their disposal mineral stores of iron and copper wdiicli enabled 
them to improve and extend their manufactures. Nor were they 
rivals of the Portuguese and Spaniards; they had no trade routes 
of their own to the Far East; they could help themselves by 
taking their manufactured goods to Lisbon and Seville, as for- 
merly they had taken them to Venice, and exchanging them 
there for oriental luxuries, which, in turn, they could now dis- 
tribute tliroughout the greater part of Europe rvithout serious 


Note. The picture opposite, Sixteenth-Century Ship,” is from a painting by 
Pieter Brueghel fi 526 -i 56 o). 
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tOmpetition from Italians, In other words, the Italians were 
being left out in the cold; while the Portuguese and Spaniards 
were supplanting them as importers of overseas commodities, 
Germans and Netherlanders were superseding them as the 
foremost manufacturei-s, traders, — and bankers, — within Eu- 
rope. 

Political tics, moreover, vrerc strengthening the economic bonds 
between the Spanish peninsula and Germany. The grandson of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was not only king of Spain but also 
lord of the Xetherlands and Holy Roman Emperor over all the 
Gennan states; while promoting Spanish colonization and com- 
merce overseas, he favored the industrial and banking interests 
of his Gennan and Netherlandish subjects, and his son became 
king of Portugal. 

The attendant growth of capitalism in Gennany is illustrated 
by the fortunes of the Fugger famity. This famih’- was descended 
from a weaver of Augsburg, who became a leader of 
tlic merchant guild of the city, as well as of his craft Fugger 
guild, and who on liis death in 1408 left savings of 
some three thousand gulden. During the fifteenth century the 
family extended their financial operations. Under the lead of 
Jacob Fugger, who had been trained for business in Venice, the 
family exploited silver mines in tlie Tyrol and copper mines in 
Hungary and traded in spices, silk, and wool in almost all coun- 
tries of Europe, wliile their wealth enabled them to make large 
loans to the Holy Roman Emperor and to the pope. By 1500 the 
Fuggers of Augsburg had a capital of two hundred tliousand gul- 
den and were accounted the ridiest banlrers in Europe. They 
began to invest money in quicksilver mines in Spain, and soon 
they were advancing funds for Spanish expeditions overseas 
and for the election of the king of Spain as Holy Roman 
Emperor. They arc .said to liave made more than fifty per 
cent profit on their investments in Spanish shipping and coioni- 
zation. In 1527 their capital amounted to two milHon gulden, 
and in 1546 to four million.^ 

^Tite two mtlkon gulden of 1527 represent a purchasing power of some twenty'' 
aiUUott dollars jn .trotrican ironcy of lojo. 
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Li the meantime, the shrewd Fuggers, aware of the sliift of 
the conunercial centre of gravity from the ^Mediterranean and 
„ central Europe to the Atlantic seaboard, had estab- 
Spor- ^ lished a branch of their banking business at the port of 
tance of Antwerp, in the Netherlands. TMther flocked other 

° bankers and merchants,* attracted by its favorable 

location at the crossroads of the old and new trade routes. By 
the middle of the sixteenth century, more than a thousand for- 
eign merchants — German, Spanish, Portuguese, English, Danish, 
and Italian — were residing at Antwerp. Every week, two thou- 
sand wagons came into tlie city, to exchange w'ures with the 
four hundred ships which daily entered its harbor. A Venetian 
ambassador of the time declared that as mucli business vas 
done at Antwerp in a fortnight as at Venice in a year. 

At Antw'crp der'eloped many institutions of modern capitalism. 
The first “stock exchange.*' or “bourse,” was established here 
in 1531; it marketed capital, as well as commodities, so that 
princes or promoters who desired to borrow money, and who 
formerly w'ould have applied to individual financiers like the 
IVIcdici or tlie Fuggers, now turned to the exchange of Antwerp, , 
At Antwerp, too, grew up the practice of “betting on the ex- 
change,’’ and here lotteries flourished. Life insurance came into 
use. limited mainly to fixed periods, such as the duration of a 
journey by land or sea. Insurance of ships and cargoes, already 
experimented with by the Italians, developed to such an extent 
at Antwerp that in 1564 six hundred of its inhabitants were 
making out of it w'hat one writer has described as a “fat 
Imng.’’ 

If the maj'or capitalistic profits of the economic e.xpansion 
of Europe in the sixteenth century passed at once from Spain 
and Portugal to Germany and the Netherlands, a not incoUsider- * 
able share was soon dispersed, by means of such exchanges as 
that of Antwerp, among merchants, manufacturers, and money- 
lenders of France, England, Scandinaxda, and other countries," 
w'ho were not slow to catch the “capitalistic spirit” and to em- 
body it in action. By the end of the sixteenth century, capitalism 
was deeply rooted in the economy of all western and central 
Europe. 

* Including representatives of the Wclscr family, originally from .\ugsburg, and 
hardly less famous than the Fuggers as investors in overseas trade and colonization. 
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The ^rap 5 d rise of capitalism had profound effects on'^ the 
friidilional social conditions and institutions of Europe. Al- 
ready. prior to T500, as we have seen, the medieval 
pattern of .society was being gradually altered; the the Rise 
old systems of manor and guild were undergoing trans- 
formation. But what was merely cvolutionarj' at the 
opening of the skteenth centurj’ reached well-nigh revolutionary 
proportions at tlte close of the centmyc 

Capitalism dealt a body blow at medieval agriculture and the ^ 
manorial sjestem. Nobles, seeking to make their estates more * 
profitable to themselves, tended to become “absentee 
landlords," that is, to take up residence in towns and 
to engage in commercial enterprise. In order to have 
ready cash, they hastened to transmute Ibe customary services 
and pa3’ments in kind of their peasants into money-rents; and 
over their manors and tenants they placed hired agents, with 
instructions to exact as high rents as possible. Usually such an 
arrangcmient was unfavorable to the peasants, because many of 
them were forced from a partially independent position as tenants 
into a wholly dependent position as agricultural laborers, and 
because the “absentee landlord" seldom saw with his own eyes 
the suffering caused by his new capitalistic methods. It was the 
new' capitalism which greatly contributed, moreover, to the? 
“enclosure" movement in England and to similar movements 
in other counlrit's, all of which were directed toward an increased 
production of manufacturing staples, mostly wool, for distant 
markets, and simultaneously toward a decreased emplojmient 
of skilled farm labor. 

A 

Capitalism revolutionised European industry. The medieval 1 
guild.s, alreadj'- in decline, now largeh'- succumbed. Tliey were ' 
loo local and too narrow to cope with the world- 
snppl}' of raw' materials and the world-demand for £,dustry ; 
manufachtred commodities Outside the guilds ap- > 

peared a new form of productive and distributing organiaa- 
tion-~^^_so-callecl “(fomestic” or “puttmgout" system of - 
industrj'—ljy 'wTnch” 7 i capifalist'" “middleman" houghf raw’ • 
material, put it out to artisans to be worked up in their homes * 
for wages, and sold the fmislied product for as much as it would j . 
fctrli. Under this oi^niaation, the middleman or emploj^er^ 
tended to .spread manufacturing over a fairly wide area am?! 
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■ lo Utilize the cheap labor of the dispossessed serfs and the wives 
of agricultural wage-workers. He was not handicapped, like the 
guildsman, by the necessity of confining production to trained 
workmen under one roof. Furtliermore, he was soon able, by 
his supply of capital, to accumulate a larger stock and to buy 
and sell at better advantage. The new system was not without 
detriment to the employees: it differentiated more sharply 
between capital and labor, debasing tlie latter, and it tended to 
substitute for the close tie between master and apprentice an 
uns}'mpathetic impersonal relationsliip. 

Confronted udth the new capitalist system of industry, tlic 
old guilds were compelled to alter their status or to yield to 
destructive competition. In the main they adopted one of two 
alternatives. They admitted capitalists to membership, and 
under tlie leadership of these transformed thcmse!%'es into cor- 
porations which proceeded to e.vtend their operations and to 
adopt the “domestic” sj'stem. Or, remaining purely local 
entities, they accepted employment from capitalist middlemen 
and became little cogs in the great wheel of world commerce. 

As the line became more clearly marked between capital and 
labor, both in industry and in agriculture, and as the commercial 
centres of Europe shifted from the city states of the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic seas to the national states of tlie Atlantic 
seaboard, the “wealth of nations” became increasingly an 
National object of solicitude on the part of the monarchs of 
Mercan- western Europe. Capitalists and laborers alike looked 

^ more and more to their respective national govern- 
ments, rather than to a city or province, for protection and 
support, and monarchs were soon applying to national dom .ins 
the mercantile policies wliich had long been pursued on an urban 
basis by the Italian city states. In other words, the expansion 
of trade and the rise of capitalism enormously quickened na- 
tional consciousness and led to the adoption of national mer- 
cantilism. 

“Mercantilism” is a modern word signifynng governmental 
regulation of economic affairs, especially trade and industry. 
The thing itself was no novelty in the sixteenth century% for 
city governments for hundreds of years had supeiadsed and 
directed the economic activities of their citizens; traditionally', 
the merdiant guild and the craft guild were agencies of urban 
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mercantilism, the former for commerce, and tlie latter for man- 
ufacturing. Tiic novelty in sixteenth-century mercantilism was-' 
its extension from city to nation and the transfer of its drief 
agenc}-- from local guild to national monarch. Xot tlie dty of 
Lisbon but the king of Portugal tried to monopoliae the trade of 
the Far East, and this not exdusively for the benefit of the* 
dtiaens of Lisbon but for the greater prosperity and security; 
of the whole Portugutse nation. It was not the dty of Semfie' 
but tlie king of Spain who attempted to exploit the Xew World, 
and in such a way as to strengthen the Spanish monarchy. It 
was because other national monarchs had similar ambitions and 
similar convictions that tliey encouraged their seamen, and 
merchants to break the monopolies of Portuguese and Spaniards 
and to establish monopolies of tlicir own. 

Under mercantilism, it was a central aim of national states 
to attract and keep as much gold and silver as possible, both in 
their royal treasuries and in the hands of prirate subjects. Gold 
and silver were believed to constitute the basic wealth of a 
nation: they were essential to coinage and indispensable for 
the maintenance of armies and warships; they guarantied 
national prestige and power. Hence, Portugal and Spain for* 
bade alien exirortation of the precious metals from mother 
countiy and colonial empire. Hence, too, other nations, notably 
the Netherlands, France, and England, resorted to smuggling, 
raiding, and piracy, in order to obtain a share of the precious 
metals. 

It foliowed, under mercantilist practice, that national states 
began closely to regulate the manufacturing and commerce of 
iheir citizens with a view toward supplying themselves vfith an 
adequate stock of precious metals and making proper provision 
for militarj^ and naval power. Thus, heavy tariS, and sometimes 
complete prohibition, was imposed on the importation of manu- 
factured articles from foreign countries, and export -duties w-ere 
levied on commodities deemed necessary for national defense. 
The shipping of ones ow-n natioa was favored, while that of 
foreign nations was penalized. It followed, also, that, just as 
, Spain imd Portugal endeavored to hold as large colonial empires 
as iJO.ssible and to exclude alien colonists and merchants from 
^ them, so the Netherlands, France, and England sought to 
' esUiblish overseas colonies and trading posts which they 
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might monopoUze for their economic advantage and political 
power. 

Capitalism, nith the results already mentioned, was promoted 
' by the economic expansion of Europe in the sixteenth centur>', 
Commer- expansion was speeded and magnified 

cissl by the rise of capitalism. The rise of capitalism 

Changes enabled kings and corporations not only to promote 
distant exploration on a large scale and to make many overseas 
settlements, but also to revolutionize commerce in direction 
and quantity. It meant that the chief trade changed from the 
south and east of Europe to the west, from city states to national 
states, from the iMediterranean to the Atlantia It meant that 
the vessels which sailed the Atlantic (and Pacific) at the end of 
the sixteenth centurj’ were larger, stronger, and far more numer- 
ous than the fragile caravels and galleys which a century before 
had borne Da Gama to India or Columbus to America. It 
meant likewise that the cargoes of the later vessels were heatder 
and more varied. 

Under capitalistic auspices. Asiatic luxuries were poured into 
Europe — spices, drugs, cottons. sULs. ivory, indigo, sugar, pre- 
cious gems, ebony and sandal-wood, coft'ee and tea, carpets and 
rugs, wall paper, porcelains. From America came great stores of 
silver and gold and certain strictly indigenous products, such 
as tobacco, cocoa, quinine, maize (Indian com), potatoes, lima 
beans, tapioca, mahogany. Into America, European colonists 
and investors introduced horses and cattle, donkeys, swine, sheep, 
poultry, garden vegetables, lemons and oranges, bananas, vines, 
olives, flax, grains, and sugar-cane: and in due course there was 
surplus of the-e things to ship back to Europe.^ Over against 
these imports from oversea, Europe exported wheat, woollen and 
cotton cloth, hardware, gunpowder, and a great profusion of 
manufactured articles, including various trinkets whicli were 
found useful in trade with “backward” peoples. 

In the midst of such a novel world-market and of such a 
sudden rise of capitalism, Europe experienced extraordinary 

* Conspicuous among such things was rum, which tos distilled from fermented 
sugar-cane Rum-making ^vas a major industn- of the West Indies, and nim- 
shipping an important item of commerce, both to Europe, where rum speediij' 
became a popular beverage, and to Africa, where its potenej' lured many negroes 
into capthity and nerc’ed them for their dreadful voyage across the .Atkntic and 
for their forced labor in raising sugar and making more rum! 
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social strains and stresses. The gulf between rich and poor 
widened; the rich became richer, and the poor poorer. Thetc 
was an epidemic of peasant revolts against greedy 
landlords, and the towns suffered from growing pains, strains 
National consciousness and national competition in- 
creased, intcinalional war assumed a deadlier and 
costlier character. Kings intensified their absolutism and, in 
union witii the middle classes, overawed both nobility and clerg>^ 
Particularly noteworthy was the rise of well-to-do townsmen — 
the capitalistic bourgeoisie —to hitherto unprecedented influence 
and distinction. The new bourgeois—the new cap- 
italists— were at the elbows of kings and dukes and Bour- 
prelates Many an impecunious nobleman, w’ho 
needed money as well as a wife, sought the hand of some ■nealUiy 
meichant's daughter. Some members of the bourgeoisie obtained 
admission to the ranks of the nobility by rendering capitalistic 
service to the monarch. And members of the nobility found it 
more and more profitable, if still a bit undignified, to make in- 
vestments in manufacturing and trade. Capitalistic agriculture 
was alljdng itself with capitalistic commerce and industr}*. The 
basis was already laid, in the sixteenth-century expansion of 
Europe, for the modern supremacy of tlie bourgeoisie. 




CHAPTER in 

THE INTELLECTUAL QUICKENING 


important than the rise of national states 
and royal absolutism in the realm of politics, 
and hardly less significant than the expansion 
of Europe and the development of capitalism 
in the economic sphere, was the intellectual 
quickening which occurred in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and which has had 
profound effect on modern society and civilization. This quick- 
ening was evidenced in: (i) the invention of printing and the 
resulting diffusion of knowledge; (2) the rediscover}' of classical 
ci%nlization, and the ensuing vogue of classicism and humanism; 
(3) the cultivation of renaissance art; (4) the flowering of national 
literatures; and (5) the development of natural sdence and his- 
torical criticism. 

I. Tire EsnrENTioN of printing 

The present day is notably distinguished by the prevalence of 
enormous numbers of printed books, periodicals, and newspapers. 
Yet this very printing, wluch seems so commonplace to us 
now, has had but a comparatively brief existence. From the 
earliest recorded history up to less than five hundred years ago 
every book in Europe ^ was laboriously written by hand,- and, 
although copyists acquired a surprising swiftness in reproducing 
books, libraries of any size were the property exclusively of rich 
institutions or w'ealtliy individuals. It was at the beginning of 
modern times that the invention of printing first prodded a po- 
tent means of disseminating information and opinion. 

Printing is a complicated process. Among its most essential 
elements are movable type, with which the impression is made, 



‘ For an account of early printing in China, see the authoritative work by T. F. 
Carter, The Uivenlion of Printing in China and its Spread IVestanrd (1924). 

- It is interesting to note the meaning of our present word “manuscript,” which 
is derived from the I.atin — mami scriptiim (“written by hand”). 
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and paper, on which it is raade. The development of paper, in 
particular, took a long time. 

For their manuscripts the ancient Greeks and Romans had 
used papyrus, the prepared fibre of a tough reed winch grew in 
the valley of the Kile River. This papjnais was ver>' Liements 
expensive and heavy, and not at all suitable for print- of the 
ing. Parchment, the dressed skins of certain animals, 
especially sheep, which became the standard material for the 
hattd-witten documents of the middle ages, was extremely du- 
rable, but like papyrus, it was costly, unwieldy, and ill adapted 
to printing. 

The forerunner of modern European paper w'as probably thatf 
which the Chinese made from silk as early a^^he second 
iicfocq iUhrist For silk the hloslems at Damascus in _ ’ 

the middle of the eighth ceutuiy’ appear to have substi- 
tuted cotton, and this so-called Damascus paper w-as later im- 
ported into Greece and southern Italy and into Spain. In the 
latter countiy the native-grown hemp and fla'c were again sub- 
stituted for cotton, and the resulting linen paper was used con- 
siderablj' in Castile in the thirteenth century and thence pene- 
trated across the Pyrenees into France and gradually all over 
western and central Europe Parchment, how'cvt-r, for a long 
time kept its preeminence over silk, cotton, or linen paper, be- 
cause of its greater firmness and durability, and notaries were 
long forbidden to use any other substance in their official writings. 
Not until the .second half of the fifteenth century wars assured 
the triumph of modern paper, ^ as distinct from papyrus or parch- 
ment, when printing, then on the threshold of its career, de- 
manded a substance of moderate price W’hich w'ould easily receive 
tire impression of movable Uttc. 

The idea of movable type was derived from an older practice 
of caridng reverse letters or even whole inscriptions upoi blocks 
of w’ood so that when thc^' were inked and applied to 
writing material tliey would leave a clear impression. *4^ 
hicdieval ffings and princes frequently had their signa- 
tnres cut on these bloclrs of W'ood or metal, in order to impress 
them on charters, and a kind of engraxing wa'^ cmpioycai to 
" reproduce pictures or written pages as early as the trVelfth 
centurx'. ^ ^ . 

wjtd “ci3acr^’& tlerfifedfrom Jjieanasnt “p.'spi'rus.” 
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It -^TES a natural but slow evolution from block-impressing 
to the practice of casting indhudual letters in separate little 
pieces of metal, all of the same height, and then arranging 
them in any desired sequence for printing. The great advan- 
tage of movable type over the blocks was tire infinite variety 
of work winch could be done by simply setting and resetting 
the tj-pe. 

The actual histoiy' of the transition from the use of blocks to 
movable tjT^e— the real invention of modem printing—is un- 
known. It has been maintained that the first European to make 
and use movable tj-pe was a certain Lourens Coster, a native of 
the town of Haarlem in the Netherlands. All we positively know, 
howe\-er, is that about the year 1450 a man by the name of 
John Gutenberg was emplojdng movable tj’pe in a printing- 
shop in the German city of Mainz, and that the earliest known 
products of the new art were papal “letters of indulgence” and 
a version of the Bible, both printed at Mainz by Gutenberg in 
1454 - 

After the middle of the fifteenth centu^>^ the man'ellous art 
spread with almost lightning rapidity from JIainz throughout 
Spread Germany, tlie Italian states, France, and England, — ^in 
of the fact, throughout all Christendom. It was welcomed by 
Invention scholars and applauded by popes. Printing presses 
were erected at Rome in 1466, and book-publishing speedily 
became an honorable and lucrative business in every large city. 
Thu.«, at the opening of the si.xteenth century, the scholarly 
Aldus Manutius was operating in Venice the famous Aldine 
press, whose beautiful editions of the Greek and Latin classics 
are still esteemed as masterpieces of the printer’s art. The first 
printing press in the New World was set up at Mexico City 
b}- tlie Spaniards in 1536. 

The early printers fashioned the characters of their tj-pe after 
the iej^ers which the scribes had used in long-hand writing. 
DiffeiS^^t kinds of common hand-writing gave rise, therefore, to 
such varieties of type as the hea^'y black-faced “Gothic” that 
prevailed in Germany or the several adaptations of the clear, 
neat Roman characters which predominated in southern Europe 
and in England. The compressed “italic” type was devnsed in 
the Aldine press in Venice to enable the publisher to crowd 
more words upon a page. 
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A steady development of the new art characterized the six- 
teenth century, and at least four remarkable results became 
evident^ (i) The supply of books materially increased. ResulU; 
Under earlier conditions, a skilled and conscientious of the 
copyist might, by prodigious toil, produce two books in 
a year. Now. in a single year of the sixteenth century, some 
24,000 copies of one of Erasmus’s books were struck olY by one 
printing press. ^ 

{2) By lessening the e.xpcnse of books and enabling at least 
all members of the middle class, as well as nobles and princes, 
to possess private libraries, printing dilTused knowledge, broad- 
ened education, and increased the demand for books. 

(3) A greater degree of accuracy' was guarantied by printing 
tJian by manual copydng. Before the invention of printing, it 
was well-nigh impossible to secure two copies of any work that 
would be exactly alike. Now, the constant proof-reading and 
the fact tltal an entire edition was printed from the same type 
helped to correct the anciently recurring faults of forgery or of 
error. 

(4) Printing made it possible and profitable to cater to the 
tastes and whims of the common people. Cheap pamphlets and 
ephemeral publications, including many controversial tracts, 
began to appear in large quantities, stimulating a general desire 
for literacy and at the same time considerable intellectual unrest. 


2. THE REDISCOVERY OF CEASSIC.AE CHTEIZATIOK 

Printing, the European invention of whidi at the very' dawn 
of modern times has just been described, was a novel and useful 
agency for expressing the ideas of the sixteenth cen- cjasgicj-sm 
tury, hfany of these ideas centred in an intellectual 
movement whidi is called “classidsm,” and which uus derived 
from a rediscovery of die classical cidlizations of andeitt Greece 
and Rome, just as tlie contemporaneous e.xpausion of Europe 
was an outcome of the discovery of the disparate dvilizations 
of far-away' Asia and America. European life of the sixteenth^ 
century' was enriched, not only by' new contacts rdth distant; 
places, but also by renewed contacts with distant times. J 
Of course, Europeans aUvay's had retained some intelleclual 
and cultural contact vrith the das-sjcal civilization of ancient 
Greece and Romcj just a.s they had always had some cOmmerdal 
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intercourse mtli Asia. They never ceased to regard the Greeks 
and Romans as their predecessors and forbears and as the first 
The peoples who had been converted to Christianity. The 
Classical ancient classical languages continued to be used in 
Heritage (^hurch services — ^Latin in the West, and Greek in 
the East. Ancient architecture continued to ser\-e as a model 
for early Christian church buildings. IMany a written word 
continued to survive and man)' a monument of stone con- 
tinued to stand as constant reminders to medieval Europeans 
of “tlie glor)' tliat was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome " 

It is true tliat during the middle ages, under Christian auspices, 
much of the spirit of classical civdhkation was altered, and cer- 
tain novel features were added to European culture. For e.x- 
ample, sudi medie\-al achievements as Gothic architecture, 
rh)nned poctr)', “romances,” moralit)' plays, stained glass, 
symbolic painting of great spiritual power, “Gregorian” music, 
and fantastic humor in sculpture, were radically different from 
anything in pagan Grmco-Roman civilization. But all the dis- 
tinctive achievements of the middle ages were in addition to 
the classical heritage which continued to exist and to influence 
Europe 

Certain classical writers were wadely known and cheri.shed 
throughout the middle ages — notably Virgil, Cfcsar, and Cicero, 
hloreover, both a revdved study of Aristotle and a renewed 
study of the Roman law occupied important positions in the 
medieval universities and helped to produce the philosophy, the 
theolog)', and the canon law which were most characteristic of 
the learning and higher education of Christendom. Aristotle 
was revered by monks and popes, almost as if he had been a 
Christian saint instead of a pagan philosopher Then, too, most 
of the medieval ideas of astronomy, medicine, and diemistry 
were derived, directly or indirectly, from classical sources; and 
from classical sources, at least indirectly and in part, were drawn 
many of the medieval notions of histor)'. The most popular 
“general lustorics” of tlie middle ages represented combinations 
of data of the Hebrew- scriptures with data of ancient Greek 
and Roman authors. In fine- medieval Europeans were indebted 
in many ways to earlier classical cidlization, and they were 
aware of their debt 
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i-Yet, during the centuries of transition from middle ages to 
nodern times~the centuries from iJie fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth— 'ciassical Gn'Eco-Roman d\'iiization. was re- Redis- 
discovered by Europeans in new ways and with far- 
teaching consequences. Previously the inhabitants oi cinliza- 
the “West '' had known sometliing about classical liter- 
ature, art, philosophy, and sdence, but they had applied their 
knowledge to practical purposes and had infused it with the 
spirit of Christianity. They had revered Virgil mainly because 
he w'as supposed in his riindd to prefigure the Christian Church 
and to inculcate moral truths. They liad adapted Grajco-Roman 
architecture to tlie requirements of church-building. They had 
employed Aristotle for the construction of thdr own scholastic 
theology and philosoph}*. They had found in ancient Greek 
and Roman writers many “scientific” speculations which con- 
firmed their owm notions about the universe or wliich appeared 
to be of pmcdcal value to themselves. Now, however, by thef , 
sixtecntii centurjq inhabitants of Christendom were reading the^ 
classics, not because they possessed religious or ctiiicaJ significance|- 
and not alw'ays because they supplied useful infonnation, but^ 
rariier because they W'ere inherently interesting and enjoyable t 
and because their content was provocative and their form^ 
delightful. 

This is v;hat is meant by the “rcdiscovciy- of ancient civiliza- 
tion,” or (as it is variously termed) the “classical rcNaval” or 
the “renaissance." ' It was basically the sympathetic study of 

’ Tiife word “rcDais.'Wncc,” meaniag "rcbirlh,” lias frequently but unfortunately ' 
been eninloyeil to describe the whole period of transition from middle ages to mod- 
em time’,. Tlicre was, of course, during this period, as is pointed out above, a 
“tttbirth" of cla'-ticaJ art and l<arning, with significant effects on die politics, ‘ 
the economics, and even the sricntific speculations of early modem Europe. But 
many of the most characteristic events of the period from the fourteenth to the . 
sev'cnleenth century proceeded from no ‘'rebirth”; they were new-bom and 
strictly native to the period. There was no mode! or inspiration in upclenl Greece 
or Rome for the cru-ndes, the establishment of IsLms iit Constantinop'e, the rise 
of nstional state, the di^eovciy of America, the lommerdal and missionary' at- 
thitlcs of Euwjwacs in southern Africa and the Far East, die invention of gun- 
powdOf, the mariner's compass, and printing. Iadccd.;'.K’n.'iissaftcc''J[ripli^ q r<;t- 
rt^Ktd" and “retcti ontiry”..ntovement, which, if ..true in cert-tia i^cct3,fif„lhe „ . 
j^l^jpljranrtfiop temjhe^fourtccnth to_ 0 !c swynteenth ccntuiy, gtossljyip- " J 
dS^tim.itsis^or. Hrtc^riy jihsOTtJs f'nc vilallF**proSt<ssiyc” and novel ,dcvel(n>- 

ihp^tijrte. ffoniS, vrlnfo the word "renaissance” irniy properly be cm- " 
oloyed within rather strict limliarion^ it should not be used to denote aU tbs 5 
Beginnings, of joarwodcn^viliaitfoo. ^ 
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the masterpieces, the “classics,” of ancient Latin and Greek 
literature. Wience it was, also, an appreciation, amounting at 
times to blind veneration, of all forms of ancient civilization, 
and a conscious effort to refashion fine arts and rvays of life 
according to classical models, coupled witli a pronounced re- 
action against everything that was deemed “medieval.’^ 

The rediscovery of ancient civilization had begun in an im- 
portant way in the fourteenth century with an Italian, Francesco 
Petrarch, Petrarca (1304-1374), or, as he is known to us, 
Nelv*^ Petrarch, After spending his boyhood in Tuscany 
Learning and his young manhood in papal service, Petrarch de- 
in Italy voted himself exclusively to a life of scliolarship and the 
pursuit of literature. As an avocation he wwote some popular 
poems in Italian, but his vocation was the sympathetic and 
enthusiastic study of the Latin classics. Pie admired them, 
and in a multitude of polished Latin epistles and in numerous 
Latin poems of his own he strove to imitate tlie form and re- 
express the content of his cherished models. By daily example 
and precept he urged his contemporaries to study the classics 
and to perfect their Latin style. Petrarch took himself very' 
seriously, and so, in time, did otirers, with the result that he 
exerted tremendous influence. He became famous as “the 
scholar.” The pope supplied him witli funds. Kings vied with 
one anotlier in heaping benefits upon him. The Venetian senate 
gave him the freedom of the town. The university of Paris 
and the city of Rome alike crowned him with laurel. 

Petrarcli’s enthusiasm for ancient Latin literature was fully 
shared by his fellow' countiyman, Boccaccio; and during the 
next centurjL the fifteenth, most scholars in central and western 
Europe, first in Italy, and later in other countries, followed in 
tlie footsteps of Boccaccio and Petrarch. Petrarch himself had 
been a serious Latin student, but he had had no profound knowl- 
edge of Greek. About the year 1400, however, as a consequence 
of Moslem Turkish pressure against the Byzantine Empire, 
Greek scholars and teachers in considerable numbers left Con- 
stantinople, crossed tire Adriatic, and settled in Italy. One of 
these, a certain Chrysoloras, founded a famous school of classical 
Greek studies at Florence and gave lectures on Homer to crowds 
of students. 

The zeal for Greek and Latin classics reached its highest 
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pitch in'lfaly in the fifteenth century and the first half of the 
fckteeftih, and ifw'iis gradually comrauhicated to Other countries. 
Greek rras first taught in England and in France about the 
middle of the fifteenlli centurj'. By tlie sixteentli century the 
study of pagan classics, both Greek and Latin, was being prose- 
cuted'tbroughoiit Christendom. The “new learning.” as it was 
called, in contradistinction to tlio medieval sdiolastic teaming, 
was'in the ascendant and was already producing important 
results. 

•“ .First of all, the “new learning” inaugurated the vogue of “clas- 
sicism/’ tire fashion of regarding the classical civiliration of an*- 
cicat Greece and Rome as the greatest which the world had ever 
knonm or ever could know. It was a vogue winch was 
to endure until the nineteenth century and which in Vogue of 
the meantime was to be the chief factor in determining Ctassicisai 
the styles of literature, arcldteclure. and most other arts preva- 
lent in Europe. Not only was every educated European expected 
to 'know’ the classical tongues of Greece and Rome, but, if one 
aspired to write in a vernacular language, one must conform to 
the classical unities, employ classical names, insert cla.ssical refer- 
^nces’'and quotations, and imitate the pompous phrases and elab- 
orate metaphors of Homer or Demostlicnes or Virgil or Cicero. 
Or, if one undertook to rear an edifice, one must construct it ac- 
cording to classical models, fronting it with Greek columns and 
pedimeut, topping it with Roman dome, and adorning it with 
sculptured or painted, representations of nude Apollos and Aph- 
rotiites.*^ 

Secondly, the “new learning” w’as attended by “bumauism,” 
the belief that the charm of the classics resides essentially in their 
humanness, their humanity, and that anyone wdio 
would recapture and hold the greatest charm in life 
must not prixe the supernatural, the theological, or the 
ascctical above the natural, the human, and the sensual. Satis- 
faction is better than sacrifice, and self-gratification, than self- 
denial. One should not look to the gods more than to ones self 
bfid one’s fellows. Indeed, one should strive sympathetically to. 
enta into tlie life and enjo^Tuent of onc'.s contemporaries and, 

.eipechlly important in vernacular IsteraUtre and reust'Esanos »it 
of ttre sixtieutli centurj', is dssmss<sl wore fully in section^ ? sad 4 of ffie pisseat 
cfiapter. 
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perhaps above all, into the life and enjoyment of ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Such studies as might promote these ends -were to 
be encouraged as “humane letters” Qittem Immanwres) or 
“humanities”; others ivere to be discouraged. The exponents of 
humanism — the so-called humanists — recognized the classical 
languages and literatures and profane (as distinct from sacred) 
historj’ as the outstanding “ humanities.” By the sixteenth cen- 
turj% Latin, already utilized as the medium of instruction in 
European universities, became a formal subject of instruction, 
with emphasis shifted from the language to its pagan literature. 
Greek was introduced into the curricula of the universities, and 
profane historj’’ also. Outside the universities, the “humanities” 
were especially fostered bj' a new' institution — the academy — a 
voluntary' association w'hich arose in a particular city or locality in 
imitation of the ancient academy of Plato and which patronized 
the pursuit and publication of scholarly, literary, and, finally, 
scientific studies.* 

Thirdly, the “new learnmg” stimulated intellectual curiosity 
and criticism, the passion of the “collector,” and what is knotvn 
The New as “scholarly research.” In order to find out as much 
Scholar- as possible about the vaunted ancients, scholars sought 
forgotten or neglected manuscripts of classical "writers, 
and by ransacking monasteries and old libraries they managed 
to discover such supposedly “lost” classics as Quintilian’s treatise 
on orator)', Cicero’s oration on Ciecina, the Hstories of Tacitus, 
Lhy'. and Ammianus hlarcellinus, the mathematical work of 
Firmicus, the architectural writings of ViLru\'ius, and the agricul- 
tural essays of Columella, to say nothing of a profusion of manu- 
scripts of classics already well known. The collecting of classical 
manuscripts soon became a profession or a fad, and many a rising 
commercial capitalist gathered together a classical library as 
greedily as he amassed a store of precious metals. With collecting 
w'ent buy'ing, selling, copj'ing, and publishing of the old manu- 
scripts. And for purposes of publication, scholars compared vari- 
ant manuscripts, applied textual criticism to them, and collated 
them. WTience arose a firmer grasp on history' and historical 
method, a clearer perception of the copyist’s errors which might 
be expected in old manuscripts, and certain rules w'liich could be 
used in determining what was probably' true and what was cer- 
* Concerning these academies, see below, ch. xi, sec. i. 
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tainly false in a given document. One of the Italian human- 
ists of the fifteenth century, Lorenzo Valla (1406-1457). by 
, means of acute historical criticism^ proved that the so-csdled 
“Donation of Constantine,’’ a document vdiicli pretended to be a 
grant of temporal sovereigntj* over Rome from the Emperor Con- 
stantine to the pope and which during the middle ag(a had gener- 
'aliy been accepted as authentic, was in reality a rather clumsy 
forgery. 

Fourthly, the “new learning,’’ so given to cla^ical scholarship 

and to enthusiastic appreciation of antiquity, tended to be con- 

-temptuous and even denunciatoiv' of the culture of _ 

, t . . , .i. , , Scorn of 

themtcrvening centuries between Cicero and Petraich. the 

Classicists and humanists began to bestow on these Middle 
centuries the opprobrious term ‘ middle ages’’ ^ and 
to describe them collecthely as “dark." The lofty aichitec- 
lure of these ages, with its pointed arches and flying buttresses, 
wasstyled Gothic,’’ asynonymfor “barbaroua.’’ " Scholasticism 
was denounced as arid and futile; the spoken and written medi- 
eval Latin, as “monkish”; vernacular literature, as puerile: and 
tlie whole array ot medieval intellect uals, as distressingly ignorant 
and superstitious. In this vay the “new learning” tumt'd its back 
on the immediately antecedent ci\dlization of Europe, became 
positively reaclionar>-, and mistakenly contended that the only 
worthwhile elements in European civilization were those which 
the humanists of early modern times were salvaging from an- 
.. tiquity.® 

1 One ot the first inventors of the term “inMdlc ages” was a Roman humanist 
anti hictotian of the fifteenth centurj-, in papal employ, Tlaxio Biando, who'C 
Drtades rcprcscntcti .■’n attempt to outline the ‘'gloomy” history of Europe daring 
the thousand years from jio to 

uiat of the term “GotWe ” was iKipularized by Giorgio Vasari (1511-157 1), 
a ptipil of Alichelangelo and author of the fawots Lt;-'s af Paviters, Scu'pion, a>d 
Atchilects. Va=: 3 n described die monuments of the rmddie ages as hanng !>een 
Ivtilt in a sta !c otiginaterl hy the Goths, “ those Germanic races untutored in the 
classics,'' and defined the “Ckithic style’’ as a “heap of ‘pircs, pinnacles, and 
pyalcsqiie decorations lacking in all the simple beauty of thcclas-sical orders,"’ Such 
cstmiatci of nicdier’al art ncre not selioasty' recoiisidcred and revised until the 
nineteenth century. t 

? ''Ready the studies of the hum mists were just as bookish as those of the 
scholastics and were even more antiftuatian, artificial, ard doctrinaire, s’mco they 
dealt with a culture that wa? dead andigope, which they could not hope to ics>iSatate 
except in ghostly form, while it put them Out of touch and tano with their own 
immediate past, TcKiay we have in tom abandoned the humanities as dead lan- 
guages and useless culture; the Iccdaicj' ts to slu Jv* onb subjects "of present inter- 
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Fifthly, the “new learning" inspired among its devotees a 
satisfaction with themselves and a glorjdng in their achievements 
A-sertive which has been interpreted by srmipathetic moderns 
Individu- as salutary individualism and by others as silly affec- 
pli=m tation or offensive bumptiousness. There can be no 
doubt that a kind of assertive individualism was admired and 
practiced by humanists in sharp contrast with the self-abnegation 
of the medieval monk, who, without personal property or family, 
was vowed to obedience and humilitjc It was of a kind, indeed, 
with the individualism which was contemporaneously displayed 
by hardy explorers and colonists, by daring pirates and freeboot- 
ers, and by gambling middle-men, investors, and bankers, and 
which was shortly to be exemplified in a widespread repudiation 
of established tradition and authority. The “nerv learning" 
certainly contributed something to tlie vogue of individualism 
in modem times, though it would be a veiy^ questionable generali- 
zation to say that in all respects modem times have given greater 
prominence to the individual than the middle ages gave. Medi- 
eval feudalism was notoriously indirridualistic; the basis of the 
medieval state was personal, rather than territorial or national; 
medieval armies were composed of individual fighters rather than 
of a disciplined soldier)’-; and it has been modern times, not the 
middle ages, which have witnessed the subordination of the in- 
dividual to mass-production, mass-education, and mass-action. 

The rediscover)" of classical cirdlizalion w'as a major element 
in the beginnings of modern Europe. It gave a different emphasis 
and a somewhat different content to European thought from 
what had prevailed during the middle ages. Its immediate and 
most obrious fruits were primarily antiquarian, and in the long 
run it -was to prove less revolutionary than its sLxteenth-century 
proponents anticipated. Eventually, classical antiquity would 
lose its hold on men’s interest; even scholars rvould cease to know 
much Greek or Latin; scientific history would supplant humanist 
history; and, for proper backgrormd to modern development, a 

e 5 t,”such as sociology, ps>xhology, political science, economics, modem languages 
and literatures, the modem novel, Uic modern drama, natural saenec. Perhaps 
it is now loo late for us to re.ach our rooti. down where they belong into medieval 
emulation, but could \%c do so, we should draw strength and nourishment from 
knowledge of tlie past beneath us as well as from the intellectual atmosphere of 
the present about us.” Lj-nn Thorndike, A Short History of Cioihsalion (1926), 
p. 34s. 
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Iwster vim of tljc middle ages wulcl be incorporated in a mucb. 
^ vaster panorama of human. histot5'. Yet such an outcome ^vas 
still in the distant future and was not suspected by the classicists 
and humanists of the sixteenUi centurx'. Nor should it blind our 
eyes to the historital fact that the rediscoverj? of classical cirdli^a' 
tioiTj s’dth all its shortcomings and limitations, emphasized cer- 
tain habits of thought and behaxn'oi which have been abidmg 
characteristics of modern ci\dlization, even after the decline of 
the classicism which first formed them. 

In the meantime, e.S|x;cia])y in the sixteenth centurj’-, da.ssicism 
and humanism were very raucli in fashion vith educated liuro- 
peans. A host of scholars pursued the “new learning’’ 
individually and in academies and universities, and if of me 
some of the older universities still conserv'd tively New 
frowned upon it in defense of medieval scholasticism, ® 

new universities were established for its special patronage at Lou- 
vain (in the Netherlands), St. Andrews (in Scotland). Upsaia 
(in Sweden), Freiburg, Tubingen, and Wittenberg (in Germany), 
iiiid dsou'horo. T^Icrchaal princes and wcahhy bcuikeis gaie lav- 
ish financial support to it, and prelates and kings encouraged it, 
hy pensions and services. The head of the banldng family of the 
Jfedici, Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-1492), subsidized human- 
ists and renaissance artists and founded the great Florentine 
\ library of Greek and Roman classics. 1 'he French King Francis I 
(1515-1547) attracted Italian classical scholars and artists to his 
_ court, created the College de France to train native Frenchmen 
ill the “new leanu'ng,” and otherwise stimulated its vogue in 
, France, The other European monarchs, contemixirary with 
L^rands, performed similar service for the “new learning” in their 
^ respective countries — Henry VITI of England, Charles V of Ger- 
many and Spain, Christian II of Denmark, Sigismund I of Roland. 
Even among the common people it became the fashion for patents 
to name their children, not after Christian saints, but after pagan 
’ edebritves — Ctesar, Virgil, zEncas, Plutarch. Homer, Solon, Peri- 
% dcs, Diana, Julia, Augusta, Lucrctia. etc. 

It may appear strange that there was not serious and sustained 
■oppodtion to the “new learning” on the part of sincere Christians 
. and etclcsiastical authorilie.s. At first, It is true, the study of 
the pagan classics aroused misgidag and ev'cn hostility among 
f some clergymen, who feared !e»t paganism should be revived 
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and the moral and dogmatic teachings of Christianity should 
be obscured and neglected. Gradually, however, the “new 
Chris- learning” came actually to be tolerated, and then 
accepted, and finally patronized with liberality acc 
New ardor, not only bj' innumerable bishops and abbots 

Learning and priests, but also b}' popes. Pope Nicholas V 

(1447-1455) was himself a conspicuous classical scliolar and a 
munificent patron of others; he hired hundreds of persons to 
copy old manuscripts; he awarded a handsome prize for a 
metrical translation of Homer; and he collected at the Vatican 
a large classical library. Pius II (1458-1464) acquired before 
his election to the papacy a European reputation, under the 
classical pen-name of Hineas Silvius, as a great Latinist and 
an indefatigable collector of manuscripts, a reputation wliich 
his pontificate enhanced. Papal patronage of the “new learn- 
ing” reached its zenith early in the sixteenth century wnth the 
son of Lorenzo di Medici, Leo X (1513-1521), who combined 
with prodigal expenditure in aid of classicism a verj' real per- 
sonal enjoyment of its tastes and pleasures. Leo X was fond 
of the masterpieces of the ancients and the creations of hu- 
manistic contemporaries, music and the theatre, art and poetry, 
the formal and the witty, suppers reminiscent of LucuUus and 
pageants worthy of Poinpey. 

hlost Europeans could see notliing incompatible between prac- 
tice of the Christian religion and the pursuit of classical studies; 
and it was maintained, quite plausibly, that Christian cixdliza- 
tion was being deepened and uplifted by the rediscovery of 
pagan civilization. Yet there can be little doubt that the new. 
enthusiasm for classicism and humanism was subversive of cer 
tain historical traditions and usages of tlie Christian religion. 

It was inimical to the Christian traditions of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial, critical of the long established Christian institution 
of monasticism, and scornful of the long esteemed Christian 
absorption in theologjn In certain instances, moreover, it 
prompted an indilleience and a tc’erance in religious matters, 
which, if only remotely associated witli our present-day ideas 
of religious toleration, represented at the opening of the sLx- 
teenth century a marked lessening of the fanaticism wluch had-- 
characterized Christianity (and most other religions) during 
earlier centuries. 
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Certain prominent exponents o£ the “new learning” in Europe 
in the first part of the sixteenth century should be noted. Tiere 
were two Germans, John Reuchlin, tutor to young pntstnnd- 
princes and nobles, profound student of Greek liter- 
ature, and pioneer in Hebrew grammar and pliilology, the New 
and his nephew, Philip hiclandithon, professor of t'«“rning 
Greek at the newly founded university of Wittenberg and close 
associate of Martin LuUier. Tliere were two Englishmen, John 
Colet, dean of the cathedral of St. Paul in London and famed 
teacher and preacher, and Sir Thomas More, chancellor of the 
realm under Henry VIII and author of Ulopia, a celebrated 
modem description of an ideal state and society such as had 
anciently been portrayed by Plato. There was a Dane, Povl 
Helgcsen, professor at the university of Copenhagen, historian, 
grammarian, and cojitroversialist. Tliere was a Frenchman, 
William Bude, expert writer of both classical Greek and classi- 
cal Latin and principal agent under Francis I in the estab- 
lishment of the Colldge de France and likewise of a great 
library which later became world famous as the BibliothSque 

was Desiderius Erasmus 
(x46d~i536), the foremost humanist and intellectual arbiter of 
the early sixteenth centun’. Erasmus was a native of 
Rotterdam in the Netherlands, but he passed most of 
his long and studious life in other countries — in Germany, France, 
luigland, Italy, and Switzerland. He became a priest and a 
doctor of sacred theology, but it was as a lover of books, a prolific 
writer, and a sociable being among fellow humanists that he 
earned Iiis chief title to fame, Erasmus, to an even greater degree 
than Petrarch, might be called the scholar of Europe. He cor- 
responded with almost cverj- first-rate writer of his generation 
and was on terms of persona! friendship with Aldus Manutius. 
the noted publisher of Venice, rvith John Colet and Bude and 
Sir Thomas More, ivitli Pope Leo X, with the Holy Roman 
Emperor, and rrith the kings of Imgland and France. For a 
time he presided over the new Collie de France. 

Erasmus was a. professed Christian and never questioned the- 
ultimate authority of clturdi or pope. But, good humanist that 
he was, he made light of practices which he deemed supersti- 
tious, poked fun at theologians, monks, and bigots, and was 
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Towering above all his contemporaries 
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a bitter foe of credulity and ignorance. His scholarly Greek 
te.xt of the New Testament was accompanied not only with a 
new Latin translation but with commentary w'hich mercilessly 
flayed hair-splitting theologians. In his Praise of Folly he directed 
all his wit and sarcasm against theologians and monks, complain- 
ing that the foolish people identified religion only with pilgrim- 
ages, the invocation of saints, and the veneration of relics. In 
his satirical dialogues, the Adages and the Colloquies, he assailed 
ignorance and superstition with quip and jest. He laughed at 
everyone, himself included. “Literary people,” said he, “resemble 
the great figured tapestries of Flanders, which produce effect 
only when seen from a distance.” 

If the humanists were critical of the church and of Christian- 
ity as popularly practiced in Europe at the begitming of tlie six- 
teenth century, manj'- ot them, including some of the greatest, 
felt little or no sympath}’- tvith the general religious upheaval 
which, later in the century, produced Protestantism and led to 
increased fanaticism and intolerance. Only Melanchthon, of 
the leading humanists already mentioned, actually seceded from 
the Catholic Church, and he was a peculiarly mild and compro- 
mising Protestant, The others, tj^tified by Erasmus, seem to 
have felt that the tlieological tempest which Martin Luther 
aroused all ov^er Europe would destroy fair minded scliolarship — 
the very essence of humanism; tliey desired simply a moral in- 
ternal reform of the existing church, conducted not by ill-informed 
bigots, but by an enlightened and well-educated clergy. Reudrlin 
died in the habit of an Augustinian monk; Erasmus directed his 
last shafts against Luther; Helgesen wrote his last treatise in 
defense of tire papacy; and Sir Thomas More is now honored 
as a martyr and saint of the Catholic Church. 

Tolerant, half-sceptical humanism surely suffered eclipse, at 
least temporary, in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
But classicism — the first fruit of the rediscovery of ancient 
civilization — continued to be cultivated by European intellectu- 
als throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen-* 
timies. And if it ceased to propagate broadmindedness in faitli, 
it went on inspiring the form and much of the content of liter 
ature and art and influencing the formulation of some important 
doctrines of modern science. To these important by-products 
of the rediscov6ry of ancient civilization, we may now turn. - > 
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’ - 3. RENAISSANCE ART 

It %vas artists as well as scholars who. from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centur}.’', developed a growing interest in classical 
civilization and deriv^ed models from it for masterpieces of their 
own and subsequent generations. The chief art of tire middle 
ages had been essentially Christian. It sprang from the doctrine 
and devotions of the church and was inextricablj’- bound up 
^with Christian life. The graceful Gothic cathedrals, pointing 
* their roofs and airy spires in heavenly aspiration, the fantastic 
and mysterious carvings of wood or stone, the imaginative 
portraiture of saintly heroes and lieroines as well as of the sub- 
lime story of the fall and redemption of tlie human race, the 
richly stained glass, and the solemn organ music — all betokened 
the supreme drought of medieval Christendom But humanism 
recalled to men’s mind the existence of an earlier art, simpler 
and more restrained, if less deeply spiritual in its appeal. The 
resulting ''classicism” meant esteem for pagan culture in all its 
aspects. 

Under classicist influence, accordingly, European art under- 
went a transformation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Wliile much of the distinctively mediev'al culture 
remained. European civilization was enriched by a 
' renaissance of classical art-forms. The painters, the 
sculptors, and the architects now sought models not so much 
in their own Christian past as in the more distant past of Greece 
and Romo. Gradually the two lines of development were brought 
together, and the consequent union — the adaptation of classical 
art-forms to Christian uses — was marked by an outburst of 
-artistic cncrg>-. Classicism became the fashion in all the arts — 
ia'arcliitecture, ssculpture, painting, engraving, and music. 

In architecture, the straight and severely plain iiiie of the 
ancient Greek temple or the elegant gentle curve of the Roman 
tdome was substituted for the fanciful lofty Gothic. A 
rounded arch replaced the pointed Flying buttresses Return 
vvere discarded. And the ancient Greek orders — Doric, 

-Ionic, and Corinthian- -were dragged from oblivion to embelh'sh 
'sedate sj'mmetrfc.'il structures. The resulting “classical” or 
''rettaissaucc” arcllitecture was used for all ratLnner of build- 
ings, reaching perhaps its most ambitious e.\pres.sion in the vaost 
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basilica of St. Peter, which was erected at Rome in the sixteenth 
century under the direction of such great artists as Bramante, , 
Raphael, hlichdangelo, and Palladio.' 

The revival of Greek and Roman arclii lecture, like the re\dval 
of Greek and Latin literature, had its origin in Italy; and in the 
cities of the peninsula, under the patronage of wealthy princes 
and noble families, it attained its most general acceptance. 
But, lilce literary humanism, it spread to other countries, which 
in turn it deeply affected. The chronic wars in which the petty 
Italian states were engaged throughout the si-vtcenth century, 
were attended by perpetual foreign interference. But Italy, 
vanquished in politics, and also in oriental trade, became the 
victor in art. IVhile her towns surrendered to foreign armies, 
and her shippers and bankers suffered from the successful compe- 
tition of western Europeans, her architects and builders subdued 
Christendom and brought it for a time under her artistic sway, 
jMore and more, throughout western Europe, Gothic arcliitecture 
was looked upon as barbarous, and newer buildings were erected 
in the renaissance style. 

In France, the national monarchs, especially Francis I, who 
led armies into Italy, took back home with them not only a great 
admiration for the new architecture but .also a number of its 
Ihalian designers and craftsmen. Before long the renaissance 
style appeared in many public structures in France, among which 
were numerous chatcau.x in tire valley of the Loire, and the re- 
built palace of the Louvre at Paris, begun in the last year of the 
reign of Francis I (1546) and to-day the home of one of the 
world’s largest art collections. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the renaissance 
architecture similarly entered Spain and received encourage- 
ment from Philip II, who especially employed it for his vast 
new palace of the Escorial. About the same time it mani- 
fested itself, in lesser degree, in the Netherlands and in Germany. 


•Palladio (1518-1580), a close student of ancient models, was e’tdusively an 
architect and perhaps the most influential in the subsequent “classical ” develop- 
ment of his art. In addition to his work as consultant to Pope Paul III on St. 
Peter’s at Rome, he built the church of St. George Major at t’enice and numerous 
palaces and \dllas in northern Italy. Palladio's scholarly treatise, Pmir Bools of 
Architecture, was translated into almost everj' European language and exerted 
commanding influence on the so-called “Karoque” tj^pe of see cntcenth-centu:" 
architecture in Italy and throughout Europe. See below, ch. xi. sec. c 
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In England, its appearance was delayed -until the seventeenth 
century. 

Sculpture is usually an attendant of architecture, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that transformation of the one should 
be connected with change in the other. The new mor-e- 
raenl showed itself in Italian sculpture as early as the 
fourteenth century, owing to tlie influence of the ancient monu- 
ments which still abounded throughout the peninsula and to 
which the humanists attracted attention. In the fifteentlr cen- 
tury archiEological discoveries were m.adc and a special interest 
fostered by the Florentine family of the Medici, who not only 
became enthusiastic collectors of ancient -ivorks of art but pro- 
moted the scientific study of sculpture. Sculptors followed 
more and more closely the Greek and Roman traditions in form 
and often In subject as well. The plastic art of Italy in the fif- 
teentJi and si.^teenth centuries was strikingly akin to that of 
Atliens in the fifth and fourtli centuries before Christ. 

The first great apostle of renaissance sculpture in the fifteenth 
centurj' was Lorenzo Ghihcrti (137S-1455), whose marvellous 
, doors on the baptistery at Florence elicited the comment of 
iMichelungelo that they were “worthy of being placed at the 
entrance of paradise.” Slightly younger than Ghiberti was 
Donatello (1386-1466), who, among other triimiplis, fashioned 
the realistic statue of St. hlark in Venice. Luca della Robbia 
(7400-1482). famed for his classic purity and simplicity of style 
founded a sdiool of sculptors in glazed terni-cotta. Elaborate 
tomb-monuments the construction of whidr started in the 
fifteenth centuiy, reached their highest magnificence in the 
gorgeous si.vteenth-ccnturj- tomb of the founder of the princeh" 
family of “\%conti in Milan. Michelangelo himself was as cele- 
brated for his sculpture as for his archilectur" or his painting; 
the heroic head of his “ David ” at Florence is a masterpiece of 
classical dignity.’ The form of the new* sculpture waS frankly 
borrowed from the classical, and its subjects were increasingly 
inspired by pagan literature. Slomiments were erected to il- 
lustrious men of ancient Rome, and Greek mytliologj' was once 
more canned in stone.- 

t 

1 For an evimplfc o{ 7,Uchiianj:dti’$ ^culoturc, sec below, p. i to. 

’ScijJptoa liod paintcis) ot tha age, ia imitation f! Oie ancieatj, begin Un- 
dressing tlisir f-ub|ect«. Medieval coni cation Ind jienaitted orU- Evs, the first 
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The axtension of renaissance sculpture beyond Italy was even 
more rapid than the spread of renaissance architecture. Italian 
sculptors were invited to England by Henry "VTI, and to France 
by Francis I. In Spain the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella 
was carved and chiselled in classical style. In Germany renais- 
sance sculpture was prized before Luther appeared on the scene. 
Indeed, it was to be found everywhere in western Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

Painting underwent an even more significant development 
than sculpture. Prior to the sixteenth century, most pictures 

. . were painted directl}'^ upon the plaster walls of churches 
or dwellings, and were called frescoes, although some 
pictures were executed on wooden panels. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, easel painting — that is, detached pictures on can- 
vas, wood, or other material — became common, and the use of 
oils was mastered. With these new methods, the art of painting 
was perfected. 

In painting, progress was not so much the result of an imita- 
tion of classical models as was the case with sculpture and 
architecture, for the reason that painting, being one of the 
most perishable of the arts, had preserved few of its ancient 
Greek or Roman examples. But tlie artists who were interested in 
architecture and sculpture were naturally interested also in paint- 
ing; and painting, bound by fewer antique traditions, remained' 
more distinctively Christian and reached a higher degree of per- 
fection in the sixteenth centurj'- than did any of the allied arts. 

In Italy, in the sixteenth century, flourished a galax}’’ of great 
masters of renaissance painting, of whom four are especially 
noteworthy — Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian. Two of these acquired as great fame in architecture and 
in sculpture as in painting; the other two were primarily painters. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-15T9), a Florentine by birth and 
training, was patronized in turn by the Sforza family of hlilan, 
Leonardo Medici of Florence, and by the French royal 

house. His great paintings — the Eoly Supper, and 
Mon-a Lisa (also called La Gioconda ) — were masterfu' in art of 


legendaty woman, to be portrayed in her pristine nakedness; renaissance conven- 
tion, on the other hand, encouraged the general use of the nude human formi 
Even angels, which had previously been depicted in chaste flowing robes, were now 
represented as naked cherubs. 
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' totnposition and in science of light and shade dnd color. Leonardo, 
in fact, was a scientific painter; lie carefully studied human 
anatomy and the problems of perspective. He was also a re- 
markable sculptor, as is testified by Ms admirable homes in 
relief. As an engineer, he built a canal in northern Italy 
and constructed fortifications about Mian. He ■was a musician 
and a philosopher as well. This many-sided man liked to toy 
with mechajiical devices. One day -vv'hen tlie French king visited 
Mian, he was met by a large mechanical lion wliich roared 
and then reared itself upon its haunches, displajdng upon its 
breast the coat-of-arms of France: it ■was the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Leonardo influenced his age perhaps more than any 
other artist. He wrote extensivelj*. He gathered about himself 
a large group of dbciplcs. And in his last years, which he spent 
in France as a pensioner of Francis I, he encouraged painting 
in that country as in Italy. 

Michelangelo (1475-1564), a Florentine like Leonardo, was 
probably tlie mo.st wonderful of all these artists because of his 
triumplis in a vast variety of endeavors. It might Micliel- 
almost be said of him that "jack of all trades, he was angelo 
ma'ster of all.” lie was a painter of the first rank, an incom- 
parable sculptor, a great arcliitcct, an eminent engineer, a 
charming poet, and a profound student of anatomy and phj-siol- 
ogy. Dmding his time between Florence and Rome, he served 
the Medici family and a succession of art-loving popes. With 
his otlier qualities of genius he combined austerity in morals, 
uprightness of character, a lively patriotism for his native city 
and people, a shrewd business-sense, and a proud independents 
To give any idea of his achievements is impossible here. Tiit 
colossal statue of David in Florence is an c.xaraple of hissculpturc; 
the basilica of St. Peter, -which he practically completed, is Ms 
most cjKluring monument; tlie ceiling frescoes in tlie Sistine 
chapel in the papa! palace of the Vatican, telling on a grandiose 
scale tlie Biblical story from Creation to the Flood, are marv'^ek 
of his design and execution; and Ms grand fresco of the LasI 
Judgment is probably the most famous single painting in the 1 
world. 

Younger than Mchelangelo and Ii%-ing only about half as long, 
Raphael (1485-1530), nevertheless, surpassed him in the har-^^ 
monious beauty of painting. For sheer charm, the "divine" 
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Raphael stands without a peer. Raphael lived the better part 
of his life at Rome in the service of Popes Julius II and Leo X 
and spent several years in decorating the Vatican. 
Although he w'as, for a time, arcliitect of St. Peter’s 
basilica, and although he displayed some aptitude for sculpture 
and for tiie scholarly study of archieology, it is as the greatest 
of sixteenth-century painters that he earned his fame. Raphael 
lived fortunately, always in favor, and bearing himself like a 
prince. 

Titian (1477-1576) was the tj-pical representative of the Ve- 
netian school of painting, which acquired distinction in lumi- 
Titian coloring. Official painter for the city of Ven- 

ice and patronized both by the Emperor Charles V 
and by Philip II of Spain, he secured considerable wealth and 
fame.' He was not a man of universal genius like Leonardo da 
\'inci or Michelangelo; his one great and supreme endowment 
w'as tliat of oil painting. In serenitj'- of form and coloring, his 
w'ork has never been surpassed. 

From Italy as a centre, renaissance painting became the 
heritage of all western Europe. Italian painters were brought 
to France by Francis I, and French painters were paid to leam 
from tliem and to imitate them. Pliilip Ft of Spain subsidized 
El Greco renaissance painting throughout Ms dominions, in- 
cluding the work of Theotocopuli (1542-1614), a 
Greek, commonly called “El Greco.’’ El Greco, after sojourning 
in Italy and coming under the influence of Titian, settled at 
Toledo in Spain and produced a large number of religious paint- 
ings in sombre settings and with curious effects of tumult and 
agony.^ In Germany appeared two great painters, Albrecht 
Diirer and Hans Holbein (the “Younger”).* 

‘ For illustrao'ons, see below, pp. 240, 241. 

*“EI Greco” founded the so-called “Spanish” school of painting, and though 
not popular in his own day he acquired new distinction in the latter part of the 
uinetcenlh ccnlmy as an inspirer of “modernistic” art. For an e.xample of his art, 
see below, p. 143. 

’The frontispiece and the design of the title page of this book are by DUrer. 
For other examples of his art and that of Holbein, see tlie list of filustrations fol- 
lowing the Table of Contents, abov e. 


Note. The picture opposite, "The School of Athens,” is from th t painting by 
Raphael (1483-1520) in the palace of the Vatican at Rome. 
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„ DUrer (1471-1528), a native of Nuremberg^ rctained'iix Ws 
art many qualities which xvere markedly medievalybut he’Xtas 
influenced to some evtent by contemporary Italians 
and received support and encouragement from patrons 
of the "new learning.'' The Holy Roman Emperor and Erasmus 
alike aided him, and he lived in fortune and honor. Though his 
paintings were strikingly beautiful, he earned an even greater 
reputation as an engraver and wood carver. His most famous 
engraxdngs, such as The Knighi and Death and Si. Jermne in 
His Study, set a high standard for following generations. 

Holbein (1497-1543), who came of a famous famity of painters 
at Augsburg, made his headquarters for some time at Basel 
and spent his last years in England as a pensioner of „ . 

King Uenrj- VIII. He tempered the traditional art 6f ® 
Germany and tlie ixTetherlands with the spirit of ItaUan human- 
ism, and wa.s one of tlic first nortliem artists to mdkc a great 
reputation exclusively as a portrait paintcr» He painted sev- 
eral portraits of Erasmus and rendered unforgettable the features 
of ^leianchthon, Sir Thomas More, Henry ^TI^ (and several of 
his xvives). and innumerable English lords and gentlemen, ' - 

IVhat we call modern music, as well as modern painting, dates 
from Uie sixteenth centurv'. But tlic new music, even more than 
the new painting, did not represent so much a rexnval 
ot ancient Greek and Latin forms as a sudden great ger- 
minating of seeds which had been planted during the later 
middle ages. Of course, music, like painting, vxis affected and 
stimulated by the quickened art appreciation which attended 
the rediscovery of classical civilization, but verx' little antique 
music could be “n^iscovered,” and consequently, just as 
medieval Christian music had originally been evolved front the 
music of ancient Greeks. Romans, and Hebrews, so tlte "classi- 
cal" music of the sixteenth century was an outgrowtlt of medie- 
val music. It xvas a departure from the medieval, but a much 
greater departure from tlte ancient. 

It was in the sixteenth century that several important develop- 
ments occurred in music. Earlier “modK” were systematized 
into our “major" and "minor.” Counterpoint, the accompany- 
ing of one melody xvith one another, and jtolvphony, the cora- 

The jnetutE opijoiite, “ A Botamca! Sketch," is frora & dntVTRg by tma- 
i^rdo ds Vind {!4S5-r5iO). - > T 
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bining of several independent voice parts in simultaneous and 
haimonizing union, were perfected and became fashionable. 
Harmony, rhythm, and symmetry were stressed. 

At the same time, musical instruments were much improved, 
and “instrumental” music, as distinct from vocal, began its 
career. The simple stringed rebec, to whose strains the medieval 
rustic had danced, was gradually transformed, by the addition 
of strings and certain changes of design, into the violin. 

The medieval clavichord, bj^ increase and strengthening of its 
strings and by the extension of its keyboard to four octaves, 
was converted into the spinet (virginal) or harpsichord, pre- 
cursors of the modern piano. The organ was improved and so 
were other wind instruments, such as the flute, bassoon, and 
trombone. 

With better instruments and new forms and ideas, musical 
compositioh flourished. Particularly popular were vocal quartets 
and quintets, religious hymns and motets, and secular songs 
(chansons and madrigals). Composers of these Upes were to be 
found in the sixteenth centurj' tliroughout Europe. They pre- 
donunated perhaps in Italy and tire Netherlands, though they 
were numerous in France and Spain. They were represented in 
Germany by the authors of the celebrated collection of hvnnns 
published imder the auspices of hlartin Luther, and in England 
bj’’ a notable group of musicians at the royal court, including 
especially William Byrd (1338-1623), John Bull (1562-1628),* 
and Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625). 

In Italy appeared the greatest musician of the century, Pales- 
trina (1524-1594), papal organist and choir-master, who prowded 
the purest and most perfect models of modem ecclesiastical 
music. In Italy, simultaneously, developed beautiful choral 
renditions of religious scenes and stories, called “oratorios” 
from the fact that they were first given under the auspices of 
the monastic communit}' of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
ISleri in 1575. Italy, too, soon became the centre of the best 
instrumental music. Giovanni Gabrieli (2557-1613), organist 
of St. Mark’s cathedral at Venice, was one of the founders of 
modern orchestration, and, by combining numerous voices mth 
several instruments, pointed the way to the opera. Already, in 

' John Bull was the author of the tune to which were later set the patriotic words 
of “God save the Kins” and “My country, ’tis of Thee.” 
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had been established at Venice the first Shop for the print- 
ing of music. / " B ^ . 

4. NATIONAL LIXERATURES > , 

Dining the middle ages, while Uie vernacular national^lan- 
guages of Europe were taking form, some great and beautiful 
literature had been written in Italian, Provencal, ciassidran 
Castilian, Portuguese, German, English, and Slavic, and 
But progress in that direction appeared to be halted 
in the liftcenth centurj' by tlie rediscover' of classical dviliza- 
tioD and the attendant cntliusiasm for the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. A rapidly increasing number of scholars and 
liteiary men neglected their own national language and devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to composition of clasacal Latin 
and Greek. Petrai'di wrote fine sonnets in Italian, but he was 
ashamed of them; his Latin letters were the writings on which 
he prided himself and for wliidi he was chiefly esteefned by 
contemporary scholars. Petrarch’s immediate successors spent 
their lives searching for ancient manuscripts, editing the classics, 
or inditing Latin epistles, orations, and epics in imitation oi 
Horace, 'Cicero, or \’irgil. They thought that dassical-- Latin 
and Greek were the only respectable vehicles for literary ex- 
pression and tliey consequently despised tlie vernaculars as un- 
couth and vulgar. x\t the beginning of tlie sixteenth century- 
Erasmus was writing liis great works in one or the other of the 
dassical language;. 

This situation could hardly' endure. The sixteenth century 
was too full of national rivalries, far-off discoveries, capitalistic 
activities, and social and rdigious unrest. There Vrere too many 
commoners, as well as upper-class persons, wlio washed to tell 
or to be told something about these tilings and ycL ivho knew the 
dassics imperfectly or not at all. The sixteenth century" wit- 
nessed a rapidly widening demand for national literature in the 
vernacular languages, and at a time when finandal profits ivere 
cagerfy souglit from whatever source, the supply soon corre- 
Sfwndcd with the demand. , . : , 

a f In the sixteenth century', moreover, the newly invented print- 
ing press was of inralculable scrxice in meeting the 'increased 
demand for national literature as wdl as in supplying nuraerods 
modern copies of the andent dassics. Besides, the contemoo. 
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Tax>' Study of classical grammar aroused in some persons a cu- 
riosity about the construction of vernacular language, and 
National grammars and dictionaries began to be published in 
Literature profusion. Dictionaries appeared, in the si.xteenth 
century, for Netherlandish, Italian, and German, and, 
of Print- just after the close of the century, for French, Spanish, 
and English. In 1 553 a German humanist and scientist, 
Konrad von Gesner, published in Latin an account of more than 
a hundred spoken languages, with examples of the Lord’s Prayer 
in twenty- two tongues; it was the first step tow'ard comparative 
philologj'. Dictionaries and grammars, together with the print- 
ing press, helped to establish norms of literary usage for the 
several vernacular languages and to give truly national vogue 
to them. 

The content of sixtcenth-centurj' national literatures was verj' 
diversified. It comprised, for the edification of the common 
Diversi- people, many religious treatises, devotional works, 
tent of prayer-books, and biblical translations. Some of these, 
National such as Martin Luther’s German translation of the 
Literature Bible, Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer for the 
Church of England, the French version of Calvin’s Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, and the Spanish autobiography of St. 
Teresa and Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, not only 
met immediate needs but also constituted enduring monuments 
in the national literatures of Germany, England, France, and 
Spain. Then, too, the general religious upheaval of the sLxteenth 
century — the rise of Protestantism and the reformation of the 
Catholic Church — induced the publication of a vast amount of 
controversial literature in the vernaculars, in order to influence 
or inflame the common people for or (more often) against the 
medieval church and its practices. Although most of this nuiting 
was TOthout high merit and quite ephemeral, it sensed to widen 
the reading public and probably to augment the demand for 
other and better works in tlie popular tongues. 

A good deal of national literature was produced during the 
century in the fields of politics, history, and travel, much of which 
was intensely patriotic, and some of which was great literature. 
To this category belonged, for instance, in Italian, the Pritm 
and the Florentine History by Machiavelli, the History of Italy 
by Guicciardini, and the Lives of Italian Artists by V asari; in Eng- 
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Esli, the Utopia by Sir Thomas Moie,^ and the Prhicipatl Kanga- 
Hons I Voiages, ami Discot m’es of the English Nation by Richard 
Hakluyt; in Spanish, the History of the Tadics by BartolomS de 
ks Casas, and the History of Spain by Mariana; and in French, 
the masterful exposition of political philosophy by Jean Bodin. 

Certain vernacular writings of the sbeteenth century were c6n- 
ceived in the spirit of the pagan renaissance, and bora of classical 
humanism and the new joy of Ii%*ing. Some of them were master- 
pieces of wit and sarcasm or of unblushing pride in exploits of 
virility and venery. Notable among such authors were two 
Prenclunen; the erudite, good-humored, clever Rabelais {1490- 
1553), whose ever memorable Garganiun and Pantagrucl was a 
gigantic burlesque of all manner of things, political, social, and 
religious; and the self-centred, gently mocking Jlontaigne (1533- 
1593), whose Essays were picturesque sermons on the text that 
nothing counts but one’s self. There was also the brilliant Span- 
iard, Cervantes (T5.j7--T6i6), whose Don Quixote was a rollicking 
satire on medieval chivalry and on faith in race and noble blood. 
As a mild example of the pornography wtli wliich the century 
teemed in imitation of Boccaccio and Catullus, mention may be 
made of the racy, spicy autobiography of the egotistical Italian 
goldsmith, Benvenuto Cellini Here, amid pages of 

his passions and amours, we read of the devout complacency with 
whidi Cellini could contemplate a satisfactorily achieved homi- 
cide. and of the legion of cledls which he and a conjuror evoked 
in the Colosseum, after one of his mistresses had been spirited 
away from him by her mother. 

Perhaps the most famous class of literary masterpiece in the 
sixteenth century was that of epics and dramas. Works of tliis 
class showed clearly the influence of classicism and hu- 
manism. Tiicir forms and plots were often borrowed 
from the ancients; their characters frequently bore 
classical names; and their scenes were sometimes laid in classical 
aurronndings. If they did not derive from the andent Greeks 
and Romans, thej'- were apt to draw on contemporary Italy, the 
original seat and still the home of humanism and renaissano? art 
Yet.* in almost every instance they cxinced, in large degree, a 
lively jKitioijal patriotism, * , ' \ 

^ ^ > T- 

* Kflfertji.e wl’trc rmdr, of to the English ImuMaiicii vhieh appeared 
iarsjii. apit Onbtehedin istf*. Wastn IaUB * 
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In Italy itself, the Orlando Fnriosa of Ariosto (1474-1533) 
represented a fusion of ornate chivalrous romance with the style 
and models of classicism; and the Jerusalcvi Delivered of Tasso 
(1544-1595) was a bulky epic hr W’hich the manner of the pagan 
Virgil was adapted to a Christian crusading theme. In Portugal, 
the Lust ad of Camoens (1524-1580) was a patriotic epic dealing 
with Vasco da Gama's sensational voyage to India and, as in 
Virgil’s jEncid, bringing in the pagan gods as directors of the voy- 
age. In Spain, tlie innumerable dramas of Lope de Vega (1562- 
1635) dealt with almost ever)- national and patriotic subject in 
the history of the country and a wide range of manners and cus- 
toms of his own dajc In England, the Faerie Quceiic of Edmund 
Spenser (1552-1599), utilizing the model of Ariosto, the theme 
of Tasso, and fancied ideals of Aristotle, ivas a pageant of colorful, 
charming poetiy, not the least part of wiiose content w'as the 
glorification of the national monarch. The immortal plaj's 
of William Shakespeare (1564-1616), at once individualist and 
nationalist, medieval and modem, Italian and classical and, above 
all, English, constituted the most perfect summarj’- of the life 
and thought of the sixteenth centurj^, the dawn of our modem age. 

5. SCIENTIFIC DEtELOPilENT 

Comparable in modem significance with the discovery of new 
sea routes and distant continents and with the rediscovery of 
far-off times and classical civilization was the contemporaneous 
exploration of the heavens and the whole universe of matter. 
Indeed, sixteenth-century Europe was distinguished for its scien- 
tists as well as for its artists and humanists; its scientists revolu- 
tionized astronomy and made important contributions to mathe- 
matics, ph>'sics, medicine, biology, and the social studies. 

During tlie middle ages, astronomers (and astrologers) had 
-clung to the theory of a Greek philosopher of the second century 
A. D., named Ptolemj’-, that the Earth is the fixed and 
onjy°“' appointed centre of the universe, and that the Sun and 
the Moon and all the planets and all the stars are 
turned around the Earth with amazing velocity every twenty- 
four hours. This so-called “Ptolemaic system” of astronomy 
seemed to be in harmony with the cosmology of the Bible and to 
confirm ever^'-day popular observations that the heavenly bodies , 
rise and set while the Earth remains stationary. For centuries. 
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prior to the sixteenth, the Ptolemaic theory had hceii'accepted 
by all Christendom as fundamental and sacred 
Nevertheless, Ptolemy's was not the only ^‘system"” which ha^ 
been propounded by ancient Greek astronomers. Against the idea | 
tlrat the Earth is the centre of the universe (the geocentric theory) [ 
tire Pythtigoreans had urged tlie heliocentric theoy", the notion.’ 
that the Sun is the centre. With the rediscovery of classical civiii- ^ 
zalion .and the re\dval of Greek studies in the fifteenth and sit-,- 
leenth centuries, the “system ” of the p5'thagoreans was brought' 
outof obsairity and ably championed. Its foremost advocate, thc^ 
true founder of modem astronomy, w.rs Copernicus (r 473-1 543}V« 
Copernicus was a Polish priest, who divided his time between 
ecclesia«tical labor and private rcsearcli in the classics, mathe- 
matics. and astronomy. It was during a ten-year so- 
journ in Italj at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
while studying canon law and medicine, and familiariz- 
ing himself, through humanistic teachers, mtli ancient Greek 
astronomers, that he began to question the Ptolemaic system 
and to seek a muthematically .sounder substitute. Thenceforth, 
for many years, he reflected and computed and made such ob- 
Ser\fations of the heavens as his poor eyesight and few instruments 
permitted. In the year of his death (1543) the results were pub- 
Hsflied in Latin to the learned world. His book— 0 « the Rcvoln-^ 
tmis of the Cdislial Bodies— dedicated to Pope Paul HI and 
fortified with elaborate mathematical calculations. It undertook 
to demonstrate the truth of the hypothesis tliat the Earth js not 
the centre of the universe but simply one of a number of planets 
wJiich revolve around Che Sun. In the “Copcrniain system.” 
the Earth was assigned a much less important place Uian in the 
“Ptolemaic sj'stem,'’ and man’s supreme position among created 
things appeared to be tbreatened at the vciy time when European 
man was puffed up with lire “new learning,” the “New World,” 
find the “new wealth.” No wonder that the book of Copernicus 
excited ii\"e!y curiosity and livelier ujiposition. 

^ For,pu}poses of combating, as well as confirming, the revolu- 
tionary hypothesis of Copernicus, European a-stronomers in the 
Isecofid half of the sixteenth century applied themselves 
- most diligently to observation and to the improvement 
„ bf phyrical instrument? and mathematical computa* ' 

Aions which 'wight be helpful to observation. One of the most 
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interesting of these new scientific astronomers was Tjxho Brahe 
(1546-1601), a Dane, who, with the encouragement and financial 
assistance of his national monarch, King Frederick 11 , estabUshed 
on an island in the Baltic, midway between Denmark and SAveden, 
an amazing laboratory — he called it Uraniborg, or “Castle of 
the Heavens” — comprising several observatories, a libraiy, shops 
for making instruments, a paper mill, a printing press, and liring 
quarters for tlie numerous staff and workmen. Here, for twenty- 
one years, Tycho systematicaUy collected materials for the testing 
of astronomical theories. He himself was conser\'ative and vain. 
He hoped to effect a compromise between Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican systems, whereby the Earth might retain an honored cen- 
tral position in tlie heavens. His arrogance eventually cost him 
the patronage of the king of Denmark, and the last year of his 
life he spent at Prague in the employ of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror. 

So effective were the astronomical researdies of the sixteenth 
centur}”- that just after its close two great scientists were enabled 
to give decisive support to the Copernican hiTJothesis and to 
make it the cornerstone of modern astronomy. One was Kepler 
(1571-1630), a German, and the other was Galileo (1564-1642), 
an Italian, 

Kepler, after teaclung astronomy in a German university and 
becoming associated at Prague witli Tycho Brahe, fell heir to 
Ke ter Tycho’s instruments and records and succeeded him as 
official astronomer to the Holy Roman Emperor. Kep- 
ler was perhaps not as good an obsetA'cr as Tycho, but he was a 
better matliematician and possessed superior pMlosophic insight. 
He entertained, it is true, many fantastic and mystical theories 
concerning “the harmony of the spheres,” and he Avas AAalling, 
with tongue in his cheek, to cater to the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the day by casting horoscopes for the emperor and other 
eminent gentlemen. Yet by applying his mathematical genius 
to Tycho’s and his oaati obserA'ations, he Avas able not only to 
confirm the general credibility of tlie Copernican system but also 
to establish several detailed conclusions, sudi as those regarding 
tlie form and magnitude of tlie planetary orbits. Kepler made 
it clear tliat the Earth and the other planets re\"oh’e about the 
Sun in elliptical rather than circular paths. 

Galileo Avas a great scientist in se\’-eral fields, in mathematics. 
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“ mecha.mcs, dnh optics, as well as in astronomy; Jic'was also .a 
7 carncd dassica! scholar, a good mtisid an , and a gifted 
•jailer. liia principal contribution to astronomy was , . 

his j^ainstaking demonstration and brilliant popularization of the 
Copernican h^'jjothesis. Ilis charming lectures at tlic university' 
of Padua, \yhere he taught from 1592 to 1610, were so largely ' 
attended tliat a hall seating two tliousand had to be provided. 
In 1609 he perfected a telescope, wliich, although hardly more 
powerful than a present-day opera glass, showed unmistakably 
that the Sun was turning on its axis, that Jupiter w’as attended 
by revolving moons, and Oiat, by analogy, the essential tratli 
of tbe Copernican system was proved. Unfortunately for Galileo, . 
his entliusiaslic desire to convert liie church immediately to the 
new astronomy got him into trouble with the pope and the eccle- 
siastical court of the Inquisition. This court in 1616 characterized 
the proposition that the Sun is the centre of the universe as "ab- 
sutd in. philosophy, and fonnalte heretical, because eripressly 
contrary to Holy Scripture,’’ and the proposition that the Earth 
rotates everj' day on its axis as ’’open to iJie same censure in 
'philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faitli and in 1632 Gali- 
jeo tvas tried b}' the court for espousing the condemned proposi- 
tions and found guilty. Galileo, during tlie last years of liis life, 
-was kept under close ecclesiastical surveillance, but had he lived 
another hundred years he would have rejoiced that all le.arned 
men — ^popes included— had accepted the great astronomical 
' revolution and become “Copernicans.”* 

' It is noteworthy that the increasing astronomical knowledge 
of thb sixteenth centuiy' made it tx)ssible for Pope Gregory XIII 
, in X582 to reform the so-called Julian calendar, which , - 
had been u.«ed by Christendom since ancient Roman GrcBorian 
'liihe-s. In order to maintain the exact solar year, 

'..Gregory' decreed that tlie calendar should be moved bade by 
ten day's and that the extra leap-y'car day' should be omitted 
. from all centenary' years (such as 1700) except those wliich 

; ' d ’lae'condesnnation o£ the Copernican ^lem hy the court of the Inquisition 
'.vas never confirmeti l>y the pope and T.'as wtually repealed in 175? tiorfer Pops 
— UtMfiCdict XtV» It should be borne in tntnd, jnoreover, tint in the ^adeenth tm'd’'' 
tfcvchtecnili centuries not only mstny dentymen, Ptotestnnt as weS as Calholiri ' 
' '‘werehijstUe to the Copernican sj-stem Iwt that rtuiny iotelicctua] laymen, fntludiBg.' 

’ Jibdin, TXlontaigne, Shalespcarc, Rands Bacon, Pascal, and Milton, hssaiiod dr 
, disbelifcvctl it. ' ‘ 1 
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are multiples of 400. This reformed, or “Gregorian.” oalendai 
was at once adopted by Catliolic countries, and subsequentl3’ 
by Protestant and other nations. England, for example, accepted 
it in 1751, and Russia in 1922. 

The “new astronomy” of the sixteenth century was inspired, 
as we have seen, by the rediscoverj’' of classical civilization. 
Copernicus was to astronomy what Columbus was to geography, 
and Copernicus was peculiarly indebted to the ancient Greeks. 
On otlier scientific advances of the time, however, the influence 
of classicism and humanism was not so marked. Indeed, it may 
truthfully be said that tlie intellectual quickening of Europe in 
the sixteenth century was less a novel product of classical stud- 
ies than a natural development of medieval science under the 
practical stimulus of contemporary^ happenings in geography, 
warfare, and finance. 

This was especially true of the almost revolutionary progress 
of mathematics. Matliematicians of the middle ages had in- 
herited the arithmetic and geometry of ancient Greeks 
Romans and had learned from tire Moslems the 
elements of algebra and the use of Arabic numerals. On 
such knowledge, mathematicians of the sixteenth century built 
magnificently, but they built not with old blocks quarried 
out of antiquity but with new materials piled up by their own 
era. To prove the truth or falsity of the current Copernican 
hypothesis, to satisfy the current demand for calendar-refonn, 
to compute the range of fire of the new artillery, to secure the 
greatest effectiveness and at the same time the greatest economy 
of the new national fortifications and warships, and to simplify 
and expedite the accounts of the new bankers, merchants, and 
capitalists, were ends which mathematics could serr^e in the 
sixteenth centuiy much more naturally than at any earlier 
time. And toward these ends, mathematicians labored quite 
reahstically, and tvith amazing success, from the date of the 
invention of printing in the fifteenth century to the date of the 
invention of logarithms early in the seventeenth centur3% 

In Italy, Tartaglia (1506-1559) and Cardan (1501-1576) vied 
with each other in solving cubic equations. Tartaglia, who suf- 
fered throughout life from mutilation which he received as a 
boy at the hands of French military invaders, WTOte scientific 
treatises on the mathematics of gunnery and fortification, the 
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to Hentj' VHIof TSngfaridX.dai^^ 
g'vpKv^iciarS ‘by vocation and sometliing of a rogue by natnro, 
b'elpedrthe' po]je and the king of Denmark with practical nmth^- 
•maticab advice, cast horoscopes for a Scottish archbishop -and 
an.; English monarch, and reckoned the calculus of possibilities 
as aVupport to his own propensity for gambling. ' 

the Netherlands, Stevinus (1548-1620), at first- va mer- 
ei^t’s clerk and later a travelling comracrcial agent and- ad- 
jvi.sor to the Erince of Orange, wTote a classic on dedmal frac- 
tions, adAmcated a decimal system of coinage, weights, and 
measures, and prepared useful studies of militar)'' science. His.' 
practical advice on Avays and means of keeping detailed 
impersonal accounts had considerable effect on the book- 
keeping of the national gOA-ernments of tlic Netherlands and 
Ftanfce. 

■-'•^-Simultaneously, in various European countries, mathemati- 
cians AA-ere working out a compact and adequate symbolism for 
.arithmetical and algebraic calcula tion, including such rigiis 
h5;'4-j ‘t--, X, — , ( ), and V , and the modern de;, 

yiees' for- indicating fractions and exponents. In geometry,; 
tJiejt.'were carrying the computation of tt to many decimals;’ 
(Thej^ were also foreshadoAving the integral calculus and reckon-! 
ing trigonometric tables. In Scotland, John Napier (155CK 
j'bfj) invented logarithms and was the first to use the dedmal 
pdinb’ ■1“' 

b^Simllar utilitarian aims actuated remarkable sixteentli-century 
progress in mechanics and physics. An Italian, Porta (i5.'!.0'* 
:i6f5), devised a “magic lantern” and interspersed 
some acute reflections Avith a good deal of nonsense in ch^cs r- 
hik- encv’dopedic physical works. On ihc Miradcs of mtsjes’ 
‘^pittre aiid Natural Ma»ic, A Netherlander, Jansen, - / '■ - 
ifiade probably the first compound microscope in 1390, and. tele- 
scopes appeared shortly afterward.^ in Italy, the Netherlands, 
tod England.' An Engh'shman, William Gilbert (1 340-r6b3), 
d^erimented with magnetic bodies and noticed and named 

Galilto has often been credited Ttith the invention of the td^^. 
;f4&bv#as tbe 'first to si.'fi-.e f rc.Al pradticnl use of-it. But it apfteus fo bav'c .Iwisn 
iaviiit'i^ 3n tbe Xetlicrbnds about the year itioo, and, intlependcnliy, s htUe 
'teTjieif by Lepnani Digges in England. Its prindplc'-n-as known- to Itiigcr Jiafcon 
td;ths ,lHTlteenpi ccatstty, and its thto^ was extensively e.tpl.Atiied by .Kejdsfiin 
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certain phenomena as “electric.” ^ But the greatest physicist 
of the age was the famous Italian astronomer, Galileo. 

Galileo invented the air thermometer and the hydrostatic 
balance and constructed an astronomical clock. He studied the 
phenomena of motion and sound. He recognized that sound is 
an undulation in the air and that its tone is due to the different 
length of the several waves. He demonstrated the falsity of the 
Aristotelian notion that heavy bodies fall with velocities pro- 
portional to their rveights. In his celebrated Discourses and 
Malhcmatical Demonstrations concerning Two JVino Sciences he 
summed up his acliievements and speculations and laid firm 
foundations for the modern development of meclianics, “the 
science dealing with the resistance which solid bodies offer to 
fracture,” and dynamics, “the science treating of motion.” 

The impetus wdiich the contemporary rise of capitalism gave 
to practical, large-scale mining served likewise to give rise to 
the science of metallurgy. Here the pioneer was a 
German known best by his latinized name of Agricola 
(1490-1555). Agricola, as a youthful prodigy, threw 
himself into pursuit of the “new learning” and at the age of 
twenty was teaching Greek and writing on philology. But as 
he grew older, he found less satisfaction in ancient classics than 
in modern medicine, physics, and chemistry; and, after taking 
a medical degree in Italy, he settled in mining communities, 
first in Bavaria and subsequently in Bohemia. He earned liis 
money by the practice of medicine and spent it on researches 
in metallurgy. In his epochal Twelve Books on Metals he outlined 
and systematized liis observations, indicated methods of es- 
timating the amount of metal in particular kinds of ore, and 
first described the production of steel by the puddling process. 

In medicine, there w'as relatively less progress during tlie 
sixteenth century, probably in part because there had been 
Medicine relatively greater progress during tlie middle ages, 
and probably in part because the “new learning” ap- 
pealed particularly to physicians and tended to make them rely 
too much on what ancient Greek doctors, especially Hippocrates 

' Gilbert’s volume on magnetism was publislicd in 1600 The word “electricity” 
first appeared in Sir Tliomas Browne's Psnidodaxxa, published in 1646. 

Note. The picture opposite, " Sixteenth-Century Mining,” is from a drawing by 
Hans Holbein (1497-1543I. now in the Britisli Museum, London. 
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'and Galen, had said. " The rewed study of Galen led to some 
interesting observations and developments. Two Italian pro- 
• lessors, Eustachio and Falloppio, added certain details to an- 
^ atomical knowledge and bequeathed their names to modem 
physiology. A Spaniard, Servetus, noted and described the 
pulmonary circulation of the blood. An Italian, Frascatoro, 
advanced the theorj'-, then incapable of demonstration wdthout 
' the microscope and long afterwards of little effect, that diseases 
are caused by limng organisms endowed with the power of 
, propagating themselves. Another Italian, Santorio, shortly 
after the close of the sixteenth century adapted Galileo’s 
tliennometcr to the measuring of the temperature of the 
body and dexdsed apparatus for comparing the rate of pulse 
beats. 

‘ ’ Special fame attaches to certain medical men of the si.xteenth 
' '.century who reacted against contemporary ciassidsm and 
'repudiated the “authority” of ancient Greek physi- 
' dans. One curious example of tins kind w as Thco~ 
phrast us Bomba st von Hohenheim (1493-1541'), who ^ 

'^vrotTunder the name of Taracc lsus (“ gre ater than Celsus ’Q , 
and who wrote so pompously that his mi cldle.,.name “Bom ^sk” 
“ has f oundits Avav into all modern languages as a^^synonyrn for 
> ipomposityjn^expression, Paracelsus was a Swiss Germanr'tSe 
^ son of a poor country physician and of a hospital-superintendent. 
He had just enough university education to be convinced that 
full-fledged doctors leaned too hea\nly on Galen and were in- 
j ferior to luinself; and during an extended sojourn in the TjtoI 
mines owned by the Fugger family, he learned to study first- 
hand the diseases which attacked dre miners and to gather a 
mass of useful and miscellaneous information. He was Iitera.lly 
bombastic in liis attacks on Galen; he was quarrelsome, super- 
stitious, and much given to visionar}'- philosophy; and he was 
denounced by the leading practitioners of the age as a “quack.” 
But he constantly held up the great ideal of medicine as an ex- 
perimental science, and he emphasized the close relationship 
between medicine and chemistrv'. He believed that the opera- 
tions in the body are of a cberaica! ciiaracter and that when 
disordered they are to Ije put right by counter operations "of 


ICoTE. TJie picture opiiwite is a portrait of William Han'cj* from the pata&tg 
byXTomelms janscn uoss ib the Royal CoUegc of Physician'!, X.ondorr. 
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tlie same kind. He had an idea of the medidnal utility of metals 
and mineral springs. 

Another and more esteemed medical innovator was Vesalius 
(1514-1564), a Netherlander, who studied medicine at the uni- 
Vesalius versities of Louvain, Paris, and Padua. Appointed pro- 
fessor at Padua, he began his teadiing as a disciple 
of Galen, but when he came to practice dissection he noted 
errors in Galen’s writings and decided that henceforth he would 
rely less upon them than upon his own observations. He de- 
nounced the time-honored custom of leaving surgerj’- to barbers ^ 
and emphasized the need for the thorough study of anatomy 
as the basis for the scientific training of botli surgeons and 
physicians. His own treatise on anatomy, published in the same 
j^ear as Copernicus’s great work on astronomy, was a significant 
monument in the history of medical science. It treated, in 
seven books, of the skeleton, cartilage and muscles, veins and 
arteries, digestive and reproductive systems, lungs, brain and 
head. I^esalius was appointed court physician to the Emperor 
Charles V and died on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century appeared an Eng- 
lish physician, William Harvey (1578-1657), who was to make 
a prime contribution to medical science. Hanley was 
educated in England at the university of Cambridge, 
and in Italy, under the guidance of a disciple of Falloppio, at 
the university of Padua, whence he took his medical degree 
in 1602. Returning to England, he became a professor in tlie 
London College of Physicians and Surgeons and attending physi- 
cian in a London hospital. He was particularly interested in 
studies of the heart and the blood, and in 1628 he made known 
to the learned world his discovery of the circulation of the blood 
from the heart to the arteries and thence to the veins and back 
to the heart." 

Contemporary with Harvey was a physician of the Nether- 


Harvey 


* Yet barber-surgeons of tlie sbteenth century made some significant contribu- 
tions of their own to modem surgical art. Fore.tample, Ambroise Pari; (1510-1590),. 
gaining much practical ewierience from attending soldiers in the French arm}', 
invented ingenious artificial limbs and improied the method of treating gunshot 
wounds. 

“ Harvey did not know of the capillary channels by which the blood passes from 
the arteries to the veins. This gap in his information was supplied in 1601 by an 
Italian phy'sician, Malpighi. See below, ch. xi, sec. i. 
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Ends, J. 5 i. vanHelmont (1577-1644), who made some important 
cofltrib'utiQns to the science of cheraistt3^ He was the 
first to understand tliat there are gases distinct in kind 
{rom>^atmospheric air. He invented the word “gas.” He distin- 
guished carbon dio.vide, which he called “gas sylvestre.” He 
dimly recognised the principle of the indestructibility of matter. 
Following criticaUj' in the footsteps of Paracelsus, he held that 
undue addity may be corrected by alkalies, and vice versa. 

Several physicians of the sixteenth century became interested 
in comparative anatomy and hiid the foundations for the modem 
sdences of botany and zoology. William Turner, phy- Botany 
sician to King Edw'ard VI of England, and Andrea Ces- and 
alpino, professor at Pisa and physician to Pope Clem- 
ent Vni, studied botany and wrote treatises on plants. Pierre 
Pelon, a Frendi physician, examined hundreds of species of 
birds and fishes. The greatest naturalist of tire age, however, 
was a Swiss German, Conrad von Gesner (1516-1565!, whose 
name has already been noted in connection witli the beginnings 
of comparative philology. Gesner obtained a medical degree 
from a French university and spent most of his life in Switzer- 
land, practidng his profession but lecturing on physics and 
devotitig himself diiefiy to the observation and classification Of 
local flora and fauna. His CaUilogve of Plants w'as a valuable 
contribution to sdentific botany, and the four volumes of his 
History of Animals were the starting-point for modern progress 
in zoology. 

It was not alone in the natural sciences tliat the sixteenth 
century was important. Scientific development was manifest 
likewise in those intellectual pursuits which nowa- 
'da.y$ we term the "social sciences ” “Sdentific” Social 
^history began, as we have already pointed out, with 
the collecting, critidzing, and editing of manuscripts and source- 
.roaterials, on which the classical revival put a premium. “Sci- 
entific” politics w'as exemplified by such incishc writings as 
those of Maduavelli and Bodin. “Sdentific” philology was' 
foreshadowed by Conrad von Gesner. At the very end of the, 
century there was a quickening interest in the theory of national 
vvealtli, a faint dawn of “sdentific” economics.^ 

Of all tliesorial sciences, it was natural, in view of the ceiltuty’s 

, (Tor kl«r devdopmenls of tocial science, see bclo^i., ch. si. see. 4. 1 
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ovenvhelming interest in overseas exploration and commerce, 
that geography should receive chief attention and 

ograp y greatest strides. And of the numerous “sci- 

entific” geographers of the sixteenth century, undoubtedly the 
foremost was Gerhard Rremer (1512-1594), a Netherlander and 
best known by his Latin name of Mercator. Mercator studied 
at the university of Louvain, and at Louvain he founded a cele- 
brated geographical laboratory and drafting establishment. He 
was patronized successively by the Emperor Charles V and 
various German princes, for whose military campaigns he pre- 
pared maps and sketches. But his main contributions to geograph- 
ical science were the freeing of Europeans from the tyranny of 
ancient Greek and Roman geographers, especially from Ptolemj^ 
the manufacture of instruments and detailed maps of fine qual- 
it}', and the invention of the so-called “Mercator’s projection,” 
the representation of the globe, or parts of it, on rectangular 
paper by drawing the parallels and meridians at right angles. 

The whole intellectual quickening of the sixteenth century in- 
volved much intellectual ferment, and in the midst of this fer- 
"Modem” complicated as it was by the simultaneous reli- 

Phiioso- gious upheaval in Europe, emerged new philosophies 
^hy: ^ whose exponents put special emphasis on “ modern ” 
science. One preacher of peculiarly “modern” phi- 
losophy was Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), an intemperate, pro- 
vocative Italian. Beginning his stormy career as a Dominican 
monk but speedily falling under the spell of whatever seemed 
novel and revolutionarj’- in current hypothesis and criticism, 
Bruno fled from Rome and monastic life and sought refuge in 
foreign countries and intellectual radicalism. He espoused the 
Copernican astronomy with ardor. He assailed any kind of 
anthropomorphic religion. He put the Hebrew scriptures on a 
level rrith pagan myths. He jeered at miracles as nothing but 
magical tricks. On the other hand, he conceived of nature as 
embodying and e.xpressing the di\'ine, and the whole universe 
as controlled by immutable laws which are divine because they 
are natural. 

Such an attempt to combine the "modern science” with a new 
religion of pantheism could hardly be popular in the sixteenth 
century, and Bruno led a fugitive and harassed existence. For 
a brief time he enjoyed the favor of the French king and lec- 
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Uited on asttonomy at Toulouse and on philosophy at Paris, 
and through the good offices of the French ambassador in London 
he was enabled to spend two years in England. But he was 
affiiiys restless, and both ardent Protestants and zealous Cath- 
olics made him more so. He was repelled from Geneva by the 
Calvinists, and the Lutherans were inJiospitable to him at Witten- 
berg. -Venturing to return to Italy, he was arrested by the 
Catholic Inquisition, imprisoned for seven 3'ears, and finallj'' 
burned at the slake in Rome. 

.?Vnolher and less revolutionary effort to philosophize about 
natural science was made by a distinguished Englishman, 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626), son of a countiy^ gentle- 
man, student at the university of Cambridge, lawyer, 
and lord chancellor of the realm under King James I.^ 

While studying at the university from 1573 to 1576 he developed 
an absorbing interest in the physical sciences and learned to 
despise the Aristotelian philosoplu'. This, in his opinion, was 
serviceable only for debate, and a substitute must be found which 
would forivard natural science and real knowledge. Thcnce- 
fotth, through a busy, ambitious life of self-seeking for fame, 
wealth, and public office, Bacon found time to produce a scries 
of great philosophic works, including the Essays, the Aduince- 
mcnl of Learning, the Komim Organum, and the New Atl-anlis, 
the last-named a description of an ideal commonwealth in -which 
the principles of the “new philosophy’’ arc carried out bv political 
madiinar)’- and under state guidance. The “new philosophy,’’ 
according to Bacon, must be inducti\e. experimental, and udli- 
tarian. It must be based on the latest findings of natural science,'' 
it must be conducted and guided by cbscn’ation and experiment, 
and its true end must be altogether practical. Science is a!i- 
imporiant to philosophy and future well-being. Science, as 
Bacon said in the Novum Organum, mil “extend more widely 
llw limits of the power and greatness of man.” 

- It must not be supposed that the srientffic dewlopment of the 
sixteenth centurj' was as revolutionaiy as Bacon and Bruno im- 
agined or that it controlled ail the thoughts and actions of its 

* rmhds Bacon is comflaoniy ciiUcd Lord Bacon He was pic en Ite liilt of Baton 
Vcrolam in'idiS and that o{ X'iscount St. Aiiwns in In tOii the Boj-V cl 
X.ortU found Bun guilty of rcceicinp bnhes ia ^udicnl cases over whidi he presided 

I at ford chanccUor. 
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devotees, to say nothing of the thoughts and actions of the 
masses. A Bruno and a Bacon, and most of the humanistically 
inclined scientists of the sixteenth century, were too scornful 
of the middle ages to do justice to the slow gradual evolution of 
man’s knowledge of the material universe which had been going 
on pretty continuously ever since the ancient days of Greece, 
and they jumped to conclusions — typically “modern” conclu- 
sions — that their own ideas had never previously been enter- 
tained, that their own age was far in advance of all earlier ages, 
and that what is latest is best. 

At the same time many of these new scientists were almost 
if not quite as “superstitious” as any of their predecessors, or, 
SuTOval at any rate, they were quite as willing to exploit pop- 
ular superstitions for their own finano’al profit. Tycho 
Super- Brahe was something of a charlatan. Kepler made 
stition money by practicing magic and casting horoscopes. 
All the mathematicians of the age and most of the physicians 
were credulous as well as inquisitive. 

On the fringe of scientific development tliere continued to flour- 
ish in the sixteenth century, among kings and princes and com- 
moners, the traditional arts of astrology and alchemy. It was 
still popularly believed that the baser metals could be magically 
transmuted into gold and that the course of human events could 
be directed by precious stones, and many a sixteenth-century 
explorer risked life and limb in search of Eldorado and the 
fountain of perpetual youth.^ It was still vddely held 'that the 
stars in the heavens exerted direct and arbitrary influence upon 
human character and events and that one should engage in no 
important undertaking wthout consulting a star-gazer.- Charles V 
and Francis I, great rivals in war, bid against each other for the 
services of the most eminent astrologers. Henrj'^ Vni, Queen 
Elizabeth, the kings of Denmark and Spain, Catherine de Medici, 

I er and geologist, Bernard Palissy, denied the possibility of the 
netals in a -wotk which he publidied in 1580, and the English 
ison poked fun at alchemists in a pUy first acted in tfiio and 

in 1586 condemned the casting of horoscopes and directed the 
ition to proceed agamst anyone who should practice incantations 
bretcll the future. A French law of ifisS forbade the insertion 
predictions except those relating to the weather, the phases of 
pses. For some time, these measures were honor^ more in the 
e observance. 
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toSVwfiatliiyliaercliants and bold sea-captains seemed never to 
lire'9|'ieiiding lioroscopes. 

was dnring the second half oi the sixteenth century 
snfl**'tiie,iirst half of the seventeenth, the era of scientific de- 
v’elbjMhmt, that witchcraft flourislied as never before in the 
si'oricl’s. history and the hunt for witches became endemic in 
Eurdpe,>ad the New World. Even such an enliglitaied lavwer 
hid philosopher as Jean Bodtn argued at length for the reality of 
ffitdicraft and for the burning of witches. (More is said about 
tiiis;'<ieluSion on pages 210-211, below.) 

making full allowance, however, for the gullibility of 
[ilundh beings in the sixteentli century and throughout all our 
[hoclera times, it appears to be incontestable that science has 
been' both more objective and more practical in our age than, in 
ihilquity or in tlie middle ages. To this outcome the sdentific 
ieyelppment of the sixteenth century'- contributed, and it de- 
i§rvcs, therefore, an lionorable place among the other factors 
ifhicii prompted the intehectual quickening oi Europe— the 
ihi^ehtion of printing, the rediscover}'- of classical chilization, 
:he\development of renaissance art and national literatures. 



CHAPTER W 

THE RELIGIOUS UPHEAVAL 


i. CHRISTIANITY AT THE BEGINNING OE THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTUPY 


HEN printing was invented, America discov- 
ered, and Copernicus bom, the vast mass of 
Europeans were Christians, and thosejj'ho 
livecQ in_ centraT'and "\veslern Europe were 
members of the Catholic Christian CHurcEA^ 
It was then generally held, just as'iriiad 
been held in all earlier centuries, that a com- 
mon religious faith and a common moral code were essential 
to civilization and that every individual should subordinate 
private judgment and personal wishes to the cause of religious 
unity. The peoples of Europe had at that time the same con- 
\iction about organized religion wiiich we to-day have about 
organized politics. They believed in the necessity of tlie church, 
as we believe in the necessity of the state. 

^ For centuries prior to the sixteenth, the Catholic Churclr had 



occupied a position in most European countries wbidi no re- 
ligious orgam’zation holds to-day. (i) Every cliild of 
Catholic Christian parents was born into the church almost as 


Church 
in 1500 


literally as he is notv bom into a state; every' professed 
Christian was e.xpectcd to conform, at least outwardly, 


to the doctrine and obsen'ances of the church. (2) The church 


was official and public, not private and purely voluntary'-, it 
was supported not by free-will oflerings, but by compulsory 
taxes. (3) Each state undertook to enforce obedience on the 


’ Those uho lived in Russia and tlic majority of the inhabitants of Greece and 
the Bnlhan peninsula were members of the Orthodov Church, which, though 
resembling the Catholic Church in most respects, rejected_the headship^ “f 
Tiope Latterly, with the invasions and conquests of the Ottoman Turks, Sloilems 
had become jin influential minority-in southeastern Europe, and a Moslem minority 
still persisted in southwestern Europe, that iiTSpain and Portugal. In these 
regions, and elsewhere m Europe, especially in Poland and Germany, dwelt size- 
able groups of Jews. For a map of Chnstendom in 1500, sec below, p. 191. 
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part of its subjects to the chuich; a person attacking the au- 
thbrilyof the church was liable t o p unishment by theLState,.g]nd^^ 
this he’d true in England and Germanjf as well as in Spain or 
Italy.- 

Nowadays the w'ord ‘’Christian” is used in vague and loose 
trays. It may still denote a member of the Catholic Church, but, 
quite as often, it may indicate an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
a Congregatipnalistjjor a person who is repllted to honor in some 
manner the founder of Christianitj'- but is known to adhere to 
'no ecclesiastical organization, or merely a person who is not a 
Jew or a h£bsTemT''SucK~a subjective or negative use of the word 
“Christian” would have been unthinkable at the beginning of 
modem times. The word then meant to everybody something 
^positive and objective. It meant formal adherence to a recog- 
'nized body of historic tcacliings. All over central and western 
Europe — ^from Lithuania to Ireland and from Finland to Italy—- 
it Was S3'nonymous with “Catholic Chrisrian.” 

Catliolic Christianity embraced a definite faith in Jesus 
Christ as the hlan-God, an acceptance of certain standards of 
personal and social behavior which had been derived from the 
teachings of Jesus, and a recognition of the divine origin and 
character of llie Catholic Church. The church, it was believed, 
'had been founded by Jesus Christ in order to leach and interpret, 
till the end of time. Ilis true religion and IHs pure morals. By 
''me.inS of the -church, man would know best how to order his 
life m this world and how to prepare his soul for everlasting 
happiness in the world to come. 

Hence the Catholic Church was conceived of as a v'ast human 
soaely, resting on divine foundation and s.anction, and conduct- 
ing Emiission greater and more lofty than that of any other 
sodety. It was a “perfect ” sodety. whose members and officers, 
for its own purposes, were deemed independent of any political 
poWCT. The mcmbei's of tlie church were the sum-total of all 
persons who had been baptized — almost the whole population 
'of westErn and central Europe — and its officers constituted a 
un;ver=allj’ governing hierarcliy. 

At the iiead of die hierarchy was the bishop of Rome, styled 
. thepopt* or sovereign pontiff or vicar of Christ, who for centuries 
had been re^^rded as the successor of St. Peter, the prince of 
‘the -apostles. The bishop of Rome was elected for life by A 
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group of clergymen, called cardinals, who originally had been in 
direct charge of certain churches in the city of Rome but who 
Organiza- latterly were selected by the pope from various coun- 
tion of the tries because they were distinguished cliurchmen. The 
Church (jjQgg jjjg cardinals; the cardinals elected the 

pope. Some of the cardinals, especially Italian cardinals, took 
up their residence at Rome and, in conjunction with a host 
of clerks, translators, lawyers, and other officials, comprised the 
curia, or papal court, which assisted the pope in the conduct of 
general church business. 

For the local administration of church affairs, the Catholic 
%vorld was divided under the pope into several territorial sub- 
divisions. (i) The patriarchates, almost wholly honorary, were 
under patriarchs, who had their sees * in such ancient Christian 
centres as Rome, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Con- 
stantinople. Honorary^ patriarchates were established at Venice 
in the fifteenth century and subsequently at Lisbon and in the 
West Indies. (2) The provinces were divisions of the patriarchates 
and usually centred in the most important cities, such as MilaOj 
Florence, Cologne, Vienna, Lj'ons, Seville, Upsala, Canterbury, 
York; the head of each was styled a metropolitan or archbishop. 
(3) The diocese — the most essential unit of local administration — 
was a subdivision of the province, commonly a city or a town, 
with a certain amount of surrounding country, under the im- 
mediate supervision of a bishop.^ (4) Smaller divisions, par^ 
ticularly parishes, were to be found in every diocese, embracing 
a village or a section of a city, and each parish had its church 
building and its priest. Thus the Catholic Church possessed a 
veritable army" of officials from pope and cardinals down 
through patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, to the parish 
priests and their assistants, the deacons. This hierarchy, 
because it labored in I he world {scccula), was called the “secular 
clergy.” 

Another variety of clergy — the “regulars” — supplemented the 

> “See,” so-called from the Latin seJes, refers to the seat or chair of office. Sim- 
ilarly our word “cathedral” is derived from the Latin caUtedra, the official chair 
which the bishop occupies in his own churcli 

- The occupant of the oldest diocese or province in a given country usually bore 
the honorary title of “primate,” and his see was called the “primatial see” of 
that country Thus, Canterbur>’ was the primatial see of England; Arles, of France; 
tirmagh, of Ireland, Toledo, of Spain, etc. 
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work of Uie secuiars. The regular vvere monks,* that fs, Christians 
who lived by a special rule fycguls), who renounced -j-hg 
the world, took vows of diastity, poverty, and obedi- “Regular*’ 
cncc, and strove to imitate tlie life of Christ as liter- 
ally as possible. The regular clergy w'ere organized under their 
ovm abbots, priors, provincials, or generals, being usually ex- 
empt from secular jurisdiction, except that of the pope. The 
regulars were the principal missionaries of the church, and 
most charitable and educational institutions were in tlieir 
hands. 

Among the various orders of monks which had grown up in 
the course of time, the following should be enumerated : (1) The 
monks who lived in fixed abodes, tilled the soil, copied manu- 
scripts, and conducted local schools. Most of the monks of this 
kind followed a rule, or society by-laws, which had been prepared 
by the celebrated St. Benedict about the year 525: they were 
liierefore called Benedictines. (2) The monks who organized cru- 
sades, often bore arms themselves, and tended the holy places 
connected with incidents in the life of Christ; such orders ivere 
the Knights Ho.spitatlcrs of St. John and of Malta, and the 
Teutonic Knights who subsequently undertook the conversion, 
of the Slavs and established themselves as military rulers of 
Prussia. (3) The monks who w'ere called the begging friars or 
mendicants because they had no rtxcd abode but wandered from 
place to place, preaching to the common people and depending 
for their own living upon alms. These orders came into promi- 
nence in the thirteenth century and included, among others, 
the Franciscan, whose lovable founder St. Francis of Assist hati 
urged humility and love o! the poor as its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and the Dominican, or Onler of the Preachers, de- 
voted by the precept of its practical founder, St. Dominic, 
to missionaty zeal. All the mendicant orders, as well as the 
Benedictine mona.<;teries. became famous in the histoty^ ol edu- 
cation, and the majority of the distinguished scholars of the 
middle ages w'ere monks. It was not uncommon, moreover, for 
regulars to cuter the seatlar hierarchy and thus become parish 
priests or bishops, or even impcs. 

^ vronl ‘’1310111’’ n applied, of course, oaly to men; women wlto foUowcd 
dmUaf rules arc commonly rtykd nuns. All arc sorofetimes referred tP as’ “te- 
lioous ” 
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The clerg}' — ^bishops, priests, and deacons — constituted, ■ in 
' popular belief, the divinely ordained administration of the Cath- 
olic Church. The legislative authority in the church 
Council vested in the pope and in general council, neither 

of which, however, might set aside a law of God, as 
affirmed in the gospels, or establish a doctrine at variance with 
the tradition of the early Christian writers. A general council 
was an assembly of prelates of the Catholic world, and there 
had been considerable discussion as to tlie relative authority of 
its decrees and the decisions and directions of the pope.* Gen- 
eral church councils had been convened in eastern Europe from 
the fourth to the ninth century and had issued important decrees 
or canons defining Christian dogmas and establishing ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which had been subsequently ratified and 
promulgated by the pope as by other bishops and by the em- 
perors; and several councils had been held in western Europe 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century under the direct 
supervision of the bishop of Rome, all the canons of which had 
been enacted in accordance wdth his \vishes. 

Early in the fifteentli century a movement had been inaugu- 
rated 'by certain bishops and scholars in favor of making the 
councils superior to the pope and a regular source of supreme 
legislation for the church. In this way. the councils of Constance 
(1414-1418) and Basel (1431 ff.) had endeavored to introduce 
representative, if not democratic, government into the church. 
The popes, however, objected to this “conciliar movement” and 
managed to have it condemned by the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-1442). By the year 1500 the papal theory had 
seemingly triumphed and the peoples of western and central 
Europe generally recognized that the government of the church 
was essentially monarchical. The laws of the Catholic Churcc 
were known as canons, and, of several codes of canon law which 
had been prepared, that of a monk named Gratian, compiled in 
the twelf h century, was the most widely used. 

We are now in a position to summarize the claims and pre- 
rogatives of the bishop of Rome, or pope, (i) He was the su- 
preme ecclesiastical lawgiver. He could issue decrees of his oivn, 
which might not be set aside by any otlier person. No coundl 

• Papal documents have been called by various names, such as decretals, bulls, 
or encyclicals. 
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’ might enact 't^ftons without his approval. From any law, other 
than divine, he might dispense persons. (2) He iras the supreme 
judge in Christendom. He claimed that appeals 
might be taken from decisions in foreign courts to powers 
his own curia, as court of last resort. He liimself fre- 
quently acted as arbitrator, as, for example, in tlie famous dis- 
pute between Spain and Portugal concerning the boundaries 
of their newiy discovered possessions.* (3) He was the supreme 
ecclesiastkai administrator. He claimed the right to super\Tse 
the gencr^ business of the -R’liolc clmrcli. No archbishop might 
perform the functions of his office until he received his insignia — 
the pallium — from the pope. No bishop might be canonically 
installed until lus election had been confirmed by the pope. 
The pope claimed the right to transfer a bishop from one diocese 
to another and to settle all disputed elections. He cxerdsed 
immediate control over tlie regular clergy— -the monks and nuns. 
He sent ambassadors, styled legates, to represent him at the 
various rojml courts and to see that his instructions were obeyed. 
{4) He insisted upon certain temporal rights, as distinct from 
his directly 'spiritual prerogatives. He ocowned the Holy, Fjiman, 
EinpeTOr.„,J-Ie might depose an emperor or ldng,and release a 
rufejs^spbjects from their oath of alleinance.^ He mi^t .declare,, 
imll,gTtdyoid,jnd„forbid the people to obey ,ji law of ai^ state, 
if he thought it w'as injurious to the interests of Uie cKurddfiF 
was temporal ruler of tlic city of Rome and the surrounding 
papal stales, and over these territories lie exercised a power 
similar to that of any duke or king. (5) He claimed financial 
powers. In order to defniy the enormous e-vpenses of his gov- 
ernment, he charged fees for certain sendees at Rome, assessed 
the dioceses throughout the Catholic w'orld, and levied a small 
ta:c— Peter's pence — upon all Christian householders. 

So far we have concerned ourselves with the organization of 
the Catholic Church — its membership, its officers, the’ clergy, 
secular and regular, ail culminating in the pope, the 
bishop of Rome. But why did this great institution Miseion 
exist? \l'hy had it long been loved, venerated, and 
well served? The purpose of the church, according to 
it.s owm teaching, was to follow the instructions of its divine 
founder, Jesus Christ, in savnng souls. Only the clnirch might 

< iJpe above, p. jS. 
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interpret those instructions; the church alone might apply the 
means of salvation; outside tlie church no one could be savedd 
The salvation of souls for eternity was thus the supreme business 
of the church. 

Tlus salvation of souls involved a theology and a sacramental 
system, whicli we shall briefly e.vplain. Theolog>' was the study 
of God. It sought to ex-plain how and why man was 

eo ogy what were his actual and desirable relations 

vith God, what would be the fate of man in a future life. The 
most famous theologians of the Catholic Church, for example, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), studied the teachings of Christ, 
the Bible, the early Christian writings, and the decrees of popes 
and councils, and drew therefrom elaborate e.xplanations of 
Christian theology — the faith and morals of the Catholic Church. 
/ A xntal part of Catholic theology’ was the sacramental system, 
for that was the means, and essentially the only means, of sav- 
jjjg ing souls. It was therefore for the purpose of the sacra- 
Sacra- mental system that the church and its hierarchy ex- 
ments isted. The sacraments were defined as ‘‘outward signs 
instituted by Christ to give grace.” The number generally ac- 
cepted was seven; baptism, confirmation, holy eucharist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony’. By means 
of the sacraments the church accompanied the faithful through- 
out life. (1) Baptism, the pouring of water, cleansed the cliild 
from original sin and from all preiious actual sins, and made 
him a Christian, a child of God, and an heir of heaven. The 
priest was the ordinary’ minister of baptism, but in case of neces- 
sity any’one who had the use of reason might baptize. {2) Con- 
firmation, conferred usually’ by the bishop upon y’oung persons 
by’ the laying on of hands and the anointing with oil, gave them 
the Holy Ghost to render them strong and perfect Christians 

' Catholic theologians have recognized, however, the possibility of salvation of 
persons outside the visible church. Thus, the catechism of Pope Pius X s-aj-s: 
“YTioeccr, without any fault of his own, and in good faith, being outside the 
church, happens to have been baptized or to have at least an implicit desire for 
baptism, and, furthermore, has been sincere in scching to find tlie truth, and hat 
done his best to do the "will of God, such an one, although separated from the body 
of- the church, would still belong to her soul, and therefore be in the way of salv.a- 
tion.” 


Note. Tlie picture opposite is of the sculptured “ Pietfi ” by Michelangelo (r^ 75 • 
t564), in St. Peter’s basihea in Rome. On Michelangelo, see above, p. 115. 
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and Foldiers of Jesus Christ. (3) Penance, one of the tnost fra- 
portant sacraments, was intended to forgive sins committed 
after bapti.«m. To receive the sacrament of penance worthily 
it was necessary for tlie penitent (a) to examine his conscience, 
(b) to have sorrow for his sins, (c) to make a firm resolution 
never more to offend God, (d) to confess his mortal sins orally 
to a priest, (e) to receive absolution from the priest, and (f) to 
accept the particular penance — ^\dsitation of cliurches, sajdng 
of certain pra3'ers, or almsgiving — which tlie priest might enjoin. 
These particular penances were termed ‘‘good works.” 

(4) The holy eucharist was the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the consecration of bread and wine by priest or bisiiop, its 
miraculous transformation (iransubstantialion) at his word into 
the very Body and Blood of Christ, and its reception by the 
faithful. It wa s, around the eucliarist that the elaborate ritual 
an d ce remoni es o f the Mass developed, that fine.'vKtments 
an d ca ndles, and incense and flowers were used, and thatjnag- 
nlfic ent ca thed rals were erected. {5) Extreme unction was the 
anointmg, at the" hands of a priest, of the Christian who was in 
immecli.ate danger of death, and it was supposed to give health 
and strength to the soul and sometimes to the body. (6) Holy 
orders — the .special imposition of hands on the part of a bishop — 
ordained priests, bishops, and other ministers of the church and 
conferred upon them llie power and grace to perform their 
s.ncred duties. (7) Matrimony was the sacrament, held to be 
indissoluble by human power, by which man and woman were 
united in lawful Cliristian marriage. 

Of the seven sacraments it will be noticed that two — ^Iraptism 
and penance — dealt with the forgiveness of sins; that two — 
confirmation and holy orders — required the ministry of a bishop; 
and all others, exxept baptism and possibly matrimony, required 
the ministry of at least a priest. The priesthood was, therefore, 
absolutely indispensiible for llie administration of the sacra- 
mental system. It was the priesthood that absolved penitents 
from tlieirsifls. wrought the great daily miracle of Iransubstantia- 
tion, and offered to God the holy sacrifice of the Mas.s. 

hieither (he theologj'mor the organization of the Catholic 

Sotr- nw pktjrtj oppO«te, “ EedcalWlical Buna! of a Spanwh tiobleman,” it 
tom a of ft painting by lU Greco <1542-1614), la 5 t 7 Thofflas'$ chufeh faf 
■Xcrlislo, SpSbv- On £t (Jreco, sec above, p. j »o, , 
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Church, as they existed in the year 1500, had been precisely the 
same in detail throughout the Christian era. While educated 
Catholics insisted that Christ was indirectly the source of all 
faith and practice, they were quite willing to admit that external 
changes and adaptations of institutions to varying conditions 
had taken place. Moreover, the eminence to which the Catholic 
Church had attained by the year 1500 had not been won easily 
nor Avas it at that time readily maintained. Throughout the 
whole course of Christian history there had been repeated ob- 
I'ections to new definitions of dogma, and there had been like- 
wise a good deal of opposition to the temporal claims of the 
church and much friction between clergj' and lay rulers. In 
fact, it had often transpired that kings who rivalled one another 
in recognizing the spiritual and religious headship of the pope 
and in burning heretics who denied doctrines of the church, were 
the very kings who quarrelled with the pope concerning the lat- 
ter’s civil jurisdiction and directed harsh laws against its exercise. 

Yet, despite age-long debates about doctrine and incessant 
conflicts about politics, the church appeared at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to hold supreme and enduring 
Belief in sway over Christendom. The masses accepted it as a 
hSw°*** matter of course. Martin Luther on a pilgrimage to 
Rome early in the century entertained no doubt con- 
cerning it. Even those who were then most critical of abuses 
in it could hardly think of its destruction. To all manner of 
Europeans it seemed essential, not only for everj- individual’s 
eternal salvation, but also for the general welfare of society at 
large. Anyone who might have counselled the overthrow of the 
church would have been viewed, precisely as a present-day advo- 
cate of the overthrow of the state is xfiewed, as an anarchist. 
For how could the authority of governments and law courts 
be respected, it was then argued, or horv could men live peace- 
fully together in society, or how could justice and honesty be 
assured in financial dealings, if there were no generally accepted ' 
standards of absolute morality? And how could there be ab- 
solute morality without divine revelation? And hoAV could 
divine revelation be understood and applied in the same wa3' by 
all men unless there were a single organization divinely commis- 
sioned to teach and interpret it? ' 

All this seemed logical, and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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centUJy no monarch or nobleman or clergyman or commoner was 
planning any real rebelUon against the Catholic Churdt. Never- 
theless, before tlie century was far advanced, a mighty religious 
upheaval was occurring throughout Christendom and actual 
rebellion broke out against the historic churdi. The explanation 
of sudi an unexpected and unpremeditated outcome lies in the 
paradoxical situation that religious unrest of many different 
sorts was as widespread in Europe in the early part of the six- 
teenth century^ as belief in religious unity, and it proved to be 
more deep-seated./'' 

Keligious unrest was, indeed, emphatic and extreme. On the 
one hand, among many Christians, was a greatly quickened 
rdigiou.s consciousness and devotion, whidi found ex- ©erotion 
pression in the multiplication of pious writings and 
practices. :Mystici.sm flourished. Crowds flocked to chris- 
bear sensational preachers. There was a notable in- 
crease of pilgrimages to famous shrines. There was an exagger- 
ated veneration of saints and relics. There was a marked accession 
of intcrc-st in missionary endeavor both at imme and overseas. 
There was an obN-ious growth and e.xpansion of “good worJes," 
of hospitals, asylums, and other charitable foundations. Prayer- 
books, translations of the gospels, and volumes of popular devo- 
tion fairly rained from the new printing presses. Only a little 
while before the opening of Uie sixteenth century an Augustinian 
monk. Thomas a Kempis. wrote the Imilelhm of Christ, one of 
the most beautifully devotional works in the history of Christi- 
anity and second only to the Bible in impuiarity. Ivtany a monk 
and nun, many a parish priest, many a humble layman strove 
earnestly for personal holiness and eternal salvation. 

On the other hand, among many professed Christians, was an 
equally apparent indifference, e%'en repugnance, to the spirit, if 
not to the form, of Christianity. The pursuit of the 
“new learning,’’ the absorption in classical studies, the ence to" 
admiration for ancient paganism tended to create dis- crirtoian 
satisfaction with purely Christian acluevement and to ® s 
fo.stcr ideals of pleasure and luxury radically at variance tvith 
Christian precept. Simultaneously the sudden geographical ex- 
pansion of Europe, the daring discoveries, the forceful subjugation 
ahd exploitation of overseas peoples, and especially the rapid 
rise of capitalism afforded to some Europeans the opportunity 
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and to others the eager desire, to amass riches of this world; and 
by the ensuing worship of mammon the worship of Christ was 
sometimes obscured or choked. It was only natural that in such 
circumstances some scepticism and a good deal of hypocrisy 
should appear. 

It was not only kings and merchant-princes who at the opening 
of the sixteenth century were actuated by un-Christian ambition 
for money and power, ostentation and pleasure, but also numer- 
ous bishops and abbots and other clergymen. Many of these 
seemed to be more bent on patronizing the new learning and erect- 
ing magnificent architectural monuments in the renaissance man- 
ner than on promoting Christian piety; and the gulf between 
tlieir public faith and their private morals was frequently abysmal 
and notorious. 

Grave scandals were associated with the papal court at Rome 
toward the close of the fifteenth century and in the early part of 
Scandals sixteenth. Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) was 

in the grossly immoral and was concerned chiefly with secur- 
P'lpacy estates and social position for his worthless son Cie- 

sar Borgia and for his vicious daughter Lucrezia Borgia. Julius IE 
(1503-1513) was abler and belter, but he was primarily a military 
man, devoted to the task of making the papal state a compact 
Italian principality. Leo X (1513-1521), a son of the banker 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, was absorbed in the “netv learning” and the 
“new art,” in architecture and the theatre; and in order to obtain 
money for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s basilica at Rome and for 
other objects of his munificence and extravagance, he resorted 
to the most questionable financial e.\pedients. He created new 
church offices and shamelessly sold them. He increased the rev- 
enue from indulgences, jubilees, and regular taxation. He pawned 
palace furniture, table plate, pontifical jewels, even statues of 
the apostles. Several banking firms and many individual credi- 
tors were ruined by the death of Leo X. 

The immorality and -worldliness prevailing at Rome were re- 
flected throughout Christendom in the lives of many lesser 
Scandals churchmen as well as in the lives of upper-class laymen, 

through- Numerous bishops and abbots woefull}’’ neglected 
their ecclesiastical duties, — in some instances not going 
near -their dioceses or monasteries, — ^and became fa-- 
mousj or infamous, as scheming politicians, as oppressive money- 


out the 
Church 
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getters end wastelut spenders, and as sensual epicures. Already 
in the fdteentli century* a critical cardinal reported to the pope 
that the di.sorders. consequent upon the evil lives of Jiigh-placed 
clergymen, '’‘c.vdle the hatred of the people against all eedesias- 
tica! order; if they are not corrected, it is to be feared that the 
iaity will attack the clergy. . . . For they Vi-ill say that tlie clergy 
are incorrigible and are unwilling to apply any remedy. They 
will attack us w'hen they no longer have any hope of our correc- 
tion. Men's minds are waiting for what shall be done; it seems as 
if shortly something tragic w-ili be brought forth. The venom 
which they have against us is becoming erident; soon they will 
believe that they arc making a s.acrificc agreeable to God by mal- 
treating or despoiling tlie ecclesiastics as persons odious to God 
and man and immersed to the utmost in rice. The scant rever- 
ence still remaining for the sacred order will be destroyed utterly. 
Responsibility for all the disaffection will be charged upon -the 
Roman, curia, which will be regarded as the source of the evils 
- because it has neglected to apply the needful remedy.” 

The very fact tliat there was a quickened religious conscious- 
ness at the beginning of the sixteenth century made many Chris- 
-tians peculiarly critical of shortcomings of clergymen and an.rioU5 
to effect a refonnation of the church '“in head and members.’* 
Conspicuous humanist scholars of the age, including Erasmis 
and More, wrote eloquently and wittily in behalf of the .simplicity 
of the original Christian gospel and against the evil lives of con- 
temporary clergymen, their ignorance and credulity; and the 
criticisms of these scholars were conveyed to the masses, In 
plainer and coarser language, by a ho,st of pamphleteers. 

The complaint most commonly made, partiailariy by ihepam- 
phicteere in Germany, was that the masses of the population were 
being finandaliy e.xploited by the papal court, that ", 
tliey were being taxed more and more at the very time 
when the service rendered them was becoming less and 
less. There was much justice in the complaint, and in an age of 
rising competitive capitalism it had telling effect. 

. For a long time every clergyman. wheUrer bishop, abbot, oi 
.priest had usually been supported by a “benefice,” that is, bj 
the revenue of a parcel of land or an endowment attached to hij 
spo.sl, And it had long been customary for a dergyman, when lit 
'look 'possession of his 'benefice, to pay a part of its first-yea^,' 
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proceeds— its “annates,” as they were called — ^to his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior, to his bishop or to the pope as the case might be. 
Now, with the growth of greed for money and of desire for osten- 
tation, many a clergyman accumulated a number of benefices; 
bishops treated certain benefices in their dioceses as sinecures 
and awarded them to relatives and favorites, while demanding 
larger returns for themselves from other benefices; and the popes 
greatly extended the practice of “reserving” in all parts of Chris- 
tendom particular benefices and of appointing to tiiem Italians 
who drew revenues from them but remained in their own country. 
Thus it transpired that the common people often supported ab- 
sentee prelates in luxury and sometimes paid a second time in 
order to maintain resident clergymen. 

Besides, sums of mone}', enormous for those times, were being 
constantly drawn to Italy and Rome from all other regions of 
Catholic Christendom. There were “annates,” revenues from 
reserved benefices, Peter’s pence, prodigal contributions from 
archbishops for their badges of office, remains of feudal dues, 
sums spent by a host of pilgrims, and fat fees charged for the 
grant of dispensations and for the conduct of court trials by the 
Roman curia. The bulk of all these financial exactions rested 
ultimately upon the backs of the middle class, the artisans, and 
the peasants. At least in northern Europe the idea became preva- 
lent that the pope and his curia were exploiting honest Christians 
outside of Italy for the benefit of scandalously immoral Italians. 

All over central and western Europe sincere and thoughtful 
Christians were demanding a religious reformation. They were 
Demand demanding, however, a reformation within the Catho- 
for lie Church and not a rebellion against it Most of them 

Refonn hopeful of effecting just such a reformation. They 

recalled how in earlier centuries — the eleventh, for example, — 
a group of reforming popes and energetic laymen had cleared 
away grave abuses and ended sorr)”^ disorders among prelates 
and monks,- and they imagined that in due course history would 
repeat itself. 

That at this time history did not exactly repeat itself but that, 
on the contrarj’-, reformation became confused with rebellion, 
was due to certain novel circumstances affecting the position of 
Christianity at the beginning of the sixteenth centurJ^ The new 
circumstances were (i) political and (2) economic. 
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Prelmunary to an understanding of the new -political circum- 
stances, it must be emphasized that the Catholic Church during 
many centuries prior to the sixteenth had been not 
only a religious body, like a present-day church, but Rdle 
also a vast political power w'liich readily found sources 
of friction wath other political states. The Catholic 
Church, as wc have seen, had its own elaborate organization in 
every country of central and western Europe. Its officials — pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks — claimed to be independent of civil 
governments arid superior to them. It owned extensive lands, 
whidi normally were exempt from taxation by dvil governments. 
It levied taxes directly on ail its members without let or hindrance 
by civil governments, In its own law-courts it tried, without per- 
mitting recourse to civil tribunals, all cases involving clergj'men 
and certain kinds of ca.scs involving lajunen. Such political juris- 
diction of the church had been needful and fairly satisfactory' in 
feudal times — from the fifth to the fourteenth century, let us say 
— when dvil governments were weak and the church found itself 
the chief unifjdng force in Europe, the veritable heir to the uni- 
versal dominion of the andent Roman Empire. 

By the sixteenth century the situation was greatly altered. 
Civil rulers were repressing feudalism. Political ambition was 
increasing .among la)anen. Local pride was being ex- sources of 
jxanded into national patriotism. .Strong national Political 
states were emerging in western Europe, and elsewhere be^een 
the popular demand for national states was growing. Church 
Kationa! monarchs and would-be national monarchs 
were reading authors like Machiavclli and were aspiring to an 
absolutism and despotism for which the middle ages furnished no 
precedent. National sovereignty was rapidly being established 
in fact as well as in theory, and tire one thing still needed to 
complete it was to bring religion under national control. Xa- 
tionai monarchs were anxious to enlist the wealth and influence 
of the church in their behalf; they coveted her lands, her taxes, 
and her courts. Patriots in countrits which still lacked national 
states were prone to perceive in the political power of the diurch 
the principal obstacle to the attainment of their national desires. 

In these circumstances kings and princes and patriots of tlie 
sixteenth century- were not likely to resi.st encroachments on Um 
lustoric rights of the church. Indeed, if tliey w-cre not saints— 
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and saints among sixteenth-century monarchs were almost asr 
rare as hens’ teeth — they would v'elcorae any opportunity to 
revolutionize the church in their owm favor. A goodl}'' number of 
them, like many prelates of the age, were really hostile to any 
religious reformation which might radically purify the drurdi 
and gravely restrict their personal pleasures and political ambi- 
tions; and yet, with an unscrupulousness never surpassed, they 
stood ready to put themselves at the head of movements for 
ecclesiastical reform, or even rebellion, if thereb}'- they could 
serve their own ends. 

Economic circumstances of tlie time were similar. The same 
capitalistic spirit, the same eagerness for money and profits. 
Sources of '^■hich was immensely aggravating the financial abuses 
Economic in the church, particularly among the higher clergy, 
Conflict possessing the minds of innumerable laymen. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and landlords were becoming cap- 
italistic and were coveting the accumulated wealth, the princely 
revenues, and tlie large landed estates of ostentatious bishops , 
and abbots. They were arguing that the riches of the church 
should be put to productive and profitable uses, and many of 
them, nith a fine show of disinterested s>Tnpathy for religious 
reform, were quite willing to cooperate with kings and princes 
in confiscating church property, proxfided, of course, that they 
got a liberal share of it for tliemselves. In this way, men of 
means contributed to the religious and social unrest which 
characterized the beginning of the sixteenth century and to the 
eventual upheaval which brought forth not only religious re- 
bellion and reformation but also a social revolution. This social 
revolution, while temporarily exalting lay monarchs at the e.x- 
pense of popes, was permanently to transfer economic influence 
from theologians to capitalists. It was at once a result and a 
cause of the rise of modern capitalism. 

In such a setting of ambitious capitalists, lay princes, and 
national monarchs, the criticisms of ecclesiastical abuses by 
humanist scholars and the complaints of artisans and peasants 
were far more threatening to historic Christianity than the re- 
Jigious unrest of any earlier century. There had always been 
some religious unrest. There had always been critics of the 
church, and preachers who drew painful contrasts between the 
public tenets of Catholic Christianity and the scandalous con- 
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,fJucl o£ some of its ministers and disciples.* There had been^ on 
occasion, movements for refoim, and sometimes open xebdlions 
had occurred. Ileresj’-, the liolding of beliefs at variance vrith 
those of the Catholic Church, and schism, the rejection obits 
authority and discipline, were no novelties in the sixteenth 
centur}’. 

A veiyscrious and widespread heresy, that of Arianism, had 
greatly troubled the church in the centuries from the fourth to 
the seventh. Since the fifth and sbeth centuries certain 
non-European nationalities, notably the Armenians Heresies 
mid the Eg>’ptians, had maintained national churches, 
independent of. and in schism with, the Catholic 
Church. From the fifth to the eleventh century had developed, 
moreover, a breach in Christian practice between the Catholic 
Church and the churches of the Greeks and other peoples of 
eastern Europe. Several earnest attempts had been made to 
heal this breach, but none had been completely successful, and 
at the opening of the sixteenth century it appeared to be per- 
manent. Most of the CiirisLian subjects of the Moslem Turks — 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, Bulgarians, and Rumanians, — together \vith 
the Russians, thought that the pope had usurped miwarrantable 
prerogativ’c.s, while the Christians of central and western Europe 
accused the easterners of departing from their earlier loyalty to 
the pope and of destroying the unity of Christendom. The 
former claimed that they alone were Orthodox Christians; the 
latter insisted that they alone were Catholic Clmstians. By 
the Catholic Church, the Orthodox Church of the east was 
deemed schismatic. 

■Within the confines of Catholic Christendom, as they were in 
the year 1500, there had been spasmodic schism and heresy 
during the middle ages. On the one liand, disputes between 
kings and popes and quarrels between rival dairaants to the 
papacy had produced schisms of greater or less intensity and 
duration. On the other hand, the rejection of certain doctrines 
Of the church by particular clergj'men or lajuncn had given rise 
to such heresies as that of the Waldenses (in Italy), that of the 
Albigenttcs (in southern France), and tliat of John Hus (in 
Bohemia) and Wyclifie (in England). But schism and heresy 
had seldom been joined in the middle ages. The .scMsms had 
been pretty strictly political or economic; they had involved no “ 
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basic dogmatic differences; and they had proved temporary. 
Some of the heresies had been more stubborn and had secured 
fairly large popular followings, but, as a rule, tliey had been 
frowned upon and combated as zealously by schismatical kings 
as by CathoUc popes. French kings had suppressed the Albigenses 
by armed force. Holy Roman Emperors had led crusades against 
the Hussites, and an English king had extirpated Wycliffe's 
disciples by fire and sword. 

By the sixteenth century the ground was prepared for a dif- 
ferent outcome. As formerly, doctrines were now put fortli 
which were at variance with the traditional teaching of the 
Catholic Church and w-hich w’ere formally condemned by the 
pope, but not only were tlic}’^ put forth in greater profusion 
than ever before; they were now, for the first time, defended 
and propagated by numerous kings, princes, capitalists, and 
patriots. Schism and heresy were now definitely to be linked, 
with results as fatal to the medieval unity of Catholic Christen- 
dom as they have been characteristic of our modem era. 

2. RISE OE PROTESRtNT CHURCHES 

For the great variety of reasons which w’c have just indicated — 
political, economic, and religious — there was profound unrest in 
Qiristendom in the sixteenth century, and the unrest found its 
most remarkable expression in the separation, between the years 
1520 and 1570, of the peoples of nortliern Germany, Scandinavia, 
the northern Netherlands, most of Switzerland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and parts of France and Hungarj’’ from the great religious 
and political body which had been knowm historically for over 
a thousand years as the Catholic Christian Church. The name 
The Word “Protestant” w'as first applied e.xclusive]y to the 
“Proles- separatists under tlie leadership of hlartin Luther who 
in T529 protested against an attempt of tlic diet of the 
H0I3' Roman Empire to prevent the introduction of religious 
novelties, but subsequently the name became in common par- 
lance the designation of all Christians who rejected the supremacy 
of the pope and the autliority of the historic Catholic Churdi 
and yet were not in communion with the Orthodox Church of 
eastern Europe. 

Of this Protestant Christianity, several forms appeared in the 
sixteenth century’. At that time the main forms were Lutheran- 
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- ism, ^-‘provolied spirited discussion '^ind aroused 'greats dscitC' 
iQr<^. ope Leo X, I’.’ho at first dismissed the matter as a mere 
^ix} esejbie among the monks, tvas soon moved to summon Luther 
.t.oine to answer for the tivses, but the elector of Saxom' 
’i.ivened and prevailed upon thepopenot topress thesummons. 
was only a step from questioning tlie doctrine of '^good 
. Lutrks^' to questioning the autlmrity of the church, and this step 
f;r of'sther took in 1519. In that year at Ldpzig, in the course of a 
^'^Hebate on the theses with an eminent Catholic theologian, John ' 
^‘Jnick by name, Lullicr openly admitted that certain views of his, 

5-, aspedally those concerning man’s direct ndation ^ritfa God, wilh- 
"" tout the mediation of the church, were the same as tliose wliich 
John Hus had iield a centurj'' earlier and which had been coin 
' demned as heretical both by the pope and by the general council 
of Constance. Thereby Luther virtually confessed that a general 
council as well as a pope might err. Por him, the divnne author- 
iti' of the Catholic Church ceased to be. 

Separation from the traditional church was the only course 
now open to Lutlier and this was consummated in the year 1520. 

In a series of three bold pamphlets, he \agorously and i.Tither’a 
definitely attadeed the position of the church. In the Preathing 
first — A II A dilress Iv ihc N obiUly of the German Nation — Revolt 

Imlher suited that there was nothing peculiarly sacred about 
the Christian priesthood and that the dergj' should be deprived 
immediately of their special privileges; he urged the German 
princes to free their country' from foreign control and shrewdly 
vailed their attention to the wealth and power of the churdi 
which they might justly aiipropriatc to themselves. In the 
sccond—On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church of God— ho, 
assailed tlie papacy iukI the whole sacramental sj'stem. The 
third"“Ort ike Freedom of a Christian Man — contained the es- 
sence of Luther’s new theology that salvation was not a painful 
progress toward a goal by means of sacraments and gooa works, 
but a condition “in which man found himself so soon as he de- 
spaired absolutely of his own efiorts and threw himself on God’s 
assurances." 

In the midst of these attacks upon the churcli, the pope ex- 
communicated Luther, and in the following year (1521) the diet ’7 
of the Holy Roman Pmpire, assembled at -Worms, pronounced ‘ 

,j , him an outlaw. Rut the rebel calmly burned the papal bull and ' 
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from the imperial ban he was protected by the elector of Saxony. 
He at once devoted himself to making a new Gennan translation 
of tlie Bible, which became very popular and is still prized as a 
monument in the history of German literature.^ 

Within the next few years the Lutheran teachings carried 
everytliing before them throughout central and northern Ger- 
ead of difficult, in the light of what has al- 

Lutheran- ready been said about the social and religious unrest 
^ “ of the time, to understand wh}' Luther could success- 
fully defy both pope and emperor and why his new 
theology was quickly and \ridely accepted in Germany. His 
rebellion was essentially popular and national. It appealed to 
pious persons who were shocked by the abuses in the church 
and longed for a Christian revival. It also appealed to more 
worldly persons who wished to enrich themselves by appropriating 
ecclesiastical lands and revenues. Above all, it appealed to Ger- 
man patriots who perceived in it an opportunity to put an end 
to the domination and e.\’actions of an Italian and Roman curia. 
Then, too, the Emperor Charles V, who remained a Catholic, 
was too immersed in the difiiculties of foreign war and in the 
manifold administrative problems of his huge realm to be able 
to devote sustained effort to the extirpation of heresy in Germany. 
Finally, the character of Luther contributed to effective leader- 
ship. He was tireless in flooding the country with pamphlets, 
letters, and inflammatorj'^ diatribes, tactful in keeping his party 
together, and always bold and courageous. Princes, burghers, 
artisans, peasants, and many clergymen joined hands in es- 
pousing the new cause. They rebelled against the Catholic 
Church, confiscated its lands and revenues, and abolished Cath- 
olic worship. 

But the peasants espoused the new cause in a manner alto- 
gether too logical and too violent to suit Luther or the princes 
The and landlords. The German peasants had grievances 
Peasants’ against the old order compared rvith whicli those of 
the nobles and tonmsfolk were imaginary. For at least 
a century several causes had contributed to make the lot of the 
peasants worse and worse. \ATule their taxes and other burdens 

•The first edition of the Bible in German had been printed as eaily as 1466. 
At least eighteen editions in German (including four Low German versions) had 
appeared before Luther issued his German New Testament in 1522. 
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were increasing, the abilit}'- of the empeGJt to protect 'them vras 
decreasing. They were e.xploited by every other class, includiag 
the Hgher clergy. Repeated^, during the latter part of the hf- 
teeiilh century, they had revolted against economic oppression. 
And now, in the sixteenth century, when Lutlier urged the 
Gemian princes to assail ecclesiastics, to seize church lands, and 
to put an end to financial abuses, the peasants naturally listened 
to his word.s with open ears and proceeded with glad hearts to 
apph” his adrice in their own way. 

The new Lutheran theology may have been too refined for 
the pca,sants, but they imagined they understood its purport. 
Spurred on by fanatics, whom the religious ferment of the rime 
produced in large numbers, the peasiints again took arms against 
economic oppression. That their demands were essentially mod- 
erate and involved no more tiian is granted everywhere to- 
day as a matter of course, may be inferred from their declara- 
tion of principles, the Twelve Articles, among winch were; 
abolition of serfdom, free right of fuslfing and hunting, payment 
in wages for services rendered, and abolition of arbitrary pun- 
ishment. So long as their efiorts were directed against Catholic 
bishops, priests, and monks, Luther expressed sympatliy with 
llie peasants, but when the revolt, which broke out in t$24, 
became general all over central and southern Germany and was 
directed not only against tlie Catholic clergy but also against 
the lay lords- — ^many of whom were now Lutheran, — the refigious 
leader forcjaw a grave danger to his new refigion in a split be- 
tween pciisants and nobles. Luther ended by espousing with 
vfigor the cause of the nobles. He was shocked by the excesses 
of the insurrection, he said. Insisting upon toleration for Ins 
own revolt, he furiously begged the princes to put down the 
peasants’ revolt. ‘'Whoever can, should smite, strangle, or stab, 
secretly or publicly!'’ 

The peasants’ revolt was crashed in 1525 with utmost cruelty 
and with the slaughter of probably fift}^ thousand persons. One 
result was that the power of the lay lords became greater tiian 
ever, although in a few case.s particularly in thtf TjtoI and in 
Baden, the condition of the peasants was slightly improved.* 
Elsewhere, however, this was not the case; and the Gennan 
pexsants were condemned for over two centuries to a lot worse'* 
tiian that of almost any people in Europe Another re=ult v;as 
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tbe decline of Lutlier’s influence among the peasantry in southern 
and central Germany. The5' turned rapidly from one who, they 
believed, had betrayed them. On the other hand, many Catholic 
princes, who had been wavering in their religious support, now 
had before their ej’^es what they tliought was an object lesson 
of the results of Lutlier’s appeal to revolution, and so they cast 
their lot decisively nith the ancient church. The peasants’ 
revolt checked the spread of Lutheranism in Germany. 

The diet of the Holy Roman Empire whidi assenrbled at 
Speyer in 1526 saw the German princes divided into a Lutheran 
and a Catholic party, but left the legal status of the new faith 
still in doubt, contenting itself with the vague declaration that 
“ each prince should so conduct himself as he could answer for 
his behador to God and to the emperor.” But at tlie next diet, 
held at the same place in 1529, the emperor directed tJiat the 
laws against heretics should be enforced and tliat the customary 
ecclesiastical revenues should not be used for the new worship. 
The Lutheran princes drafted a legal protest, in which they 
declared that they meant to abide by the law of 1526. From 
this protest came the name Protcslanl. 

Philip Melanchthon, a prominent German humanist and a 
coIIe<igue of Luther’s at the university of Wittenberg, attempted 
Meianch- to conciliate the two religious parties. He prepared 
SeCreed orderly statement of Christian doctrine, which, 
of Luther- while distinctly Lutheran in character, was more con- 
anism servative in tone than some of Luther’s preaching. 
Slelanchthon called it the “reformed confession” and presented 
it to the diet of Augsburg in 1530. The diet did not adopt it, 
but it became the recognized creed of the Lutheran churclies. 

As for the emperor, he remained unconvinced of the truth or 
utility of the Confession of Augsburg and announced his in- 
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tention of suppressing Luther’s heresy b}’' force of 
arms. In this predicament, the Lutheran princes 
formed a league at Schmalkald for mutual protection 
(1531); and from 1546 to 1555 a desultory dvil war 
was waged. The Protestants received some assistance 
from the French king, who, for political reasons, was 


bent on humiliating the emperor. The end of the religious con- 


Note. The portrait oppoate is of Philip Mdanchthon, from an etching by At 
brecht Durer (1471-152S). 
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flict appeared to have been reached by the peace of Augsburg 
(1555), which contained the following provisions: (r) each 
prince was to be free to dictate the religion of his subjects; * 
(2) ail churdi prqierty appropriated by the Protestants before 
1552 was to rcmaiii in their hands; (3) no form of Protestantism 
except Lutheranism was to be tolerated; (4) Lutlreran subjects 
of ecclesiastical stales were not to be obliged to renounce their 
faith; (5) by an “ecclesiastical reservation” any ecclesiastical 
prince on becoming a Protestant was to give up his see. 

Thus, between 3520 and 1555, Martin Luther bad preached 
Ms new theoiog>’ at variance %vith tlic Catholic, and had found 
general acceptance for it tliroughout the nortliem half of Ger- 
many; its creed had been defined in 1 530, and its oIBcial tolera- 
tion had been recognized in 1555. 

Lutheranism failed tp„con,qucr all, Germany, but it became 
triumpir^T m tlic "Scandinavian countries. When Martin Luther 
broke with the Catholic Church, Christian 11 (1513-1523) was 
reigning as elected king over Denmark and Norway and had 
recently subjugated Sweden. TJiough the king encountered 
political difficulties with the dmreh. he maintained Lutlier- 
Catholic worship and doctrine and formally recog- 
nized the spiritual supremacy of llic jxipe. But Chris- and 
tian II had t rouble with most of his subjects, especially Nor"’®? 
the Swedes, who were conscious of .separate nationality and 
desirous of pob’tical independence; and the king eventuallj’ lost 
bis throne in a general uprising. The definite separation of Sweden 
from Denmark and Nonvay followed immediately. The Swedes 
chose Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as their king, while the Danish 
and Norw'egian crowns passed to the uncle of Christian II. 
who assumed the title of Frederick I (r523-i533). 

In Denmark. King Frederick was very desirous of increasing 
the royal posver, and the subsennent ecclesiastical organization 
wliich IMartin Luther was advocating seemed to him for his 
purposes infinitely preferable to the ancient .self-willed church. 
But Frederick realized that the Catholic Church was deeply- 
rooted in the affections of his people and that changes would 

* On llie piincipfc, stated in Latin, of cnris rfjiV et'Js nH,^w. 


??cnE. The portrait opposite is of Thomas from a painltna by ILans Hol- 
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have to be effected slowly and cautiously. He therefore collected 
around him Lutheran teachers from Germany and made his 
court the centre of propaganda for the new doctrine, and so 
well was the work of the new teachers done that the king was 
able in 1527 to put the two religions on an equal footing before 
the law. Upon Frederick’s death in 1533, the Catholics made 
a determined effort to prevent the accession of his son, Chris- 
tian III, who was not only an avowed Lutheran but was known 
to stand for absolutist principles in government. 

The popular protest against royal despotism failed in Den- 
mark and the triumph of Christian III in 1536 sealed the fate 
of Catholicism in that countr}"^ and in Norway. It was promptly 
enacted that the Catholic bishops should forfeit their temporal 
and spiritual authority and that all their property should be 
transferred to the crown “for tlie good of the commonwealth.” 
After discussions with Luther the new religion was definitely 
organized and declared the state religion in 1537. It might be 
added that Catholicism died witli difficulty in Denmark. Many 
peasants as well as high churchmen resented the changes, and 
Helgesen, the foremost Scandinavian’ scholar and humanist of 
the time, protested vigorously against the new order. But the 
crown was growing powerful, and the crown prevailed. The 
enormous increase of royal revenue, consequent upon the con- 
fiscation of the property of the church, enabled the king to 
make Denmark the leading Scandinavian country throughout 
the second half of the sixteenth centurj'^ and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth. In time national patriotism came to be inter- 
twined nith Lutheranism. 

In Sweden the success of the new religion was due to the crown 
quite as much as in Denmark and Norway. Gustavus Vasa had 
Luther- obtained the Swedish throne through the efforts of a 
anism in nationalist party, but there was still a hostile faction, 
Sweden headed by the cliief churchman, the archbishop of 
Upsala, who favored the maintenance of the union uith Den- 
mark, In order to deprive the unionists of their leader, Gustavus 
begged the pope to remove the rebellious archbishop and to 
appoint one in sympathy with the nationalist cause. This tlie 
pope refused to do, and the breach with Rome began, Gustavus 
succeeded in suppressing the insurrection, and then began to 
introduce Protestantism. The introduction was very gradual. 
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specially asuong the peasantiy; and its eventual success tvas 
Jargcly the result of the AVork of one strong roan assisted by a 
subservient parliament of landlords and middle class., 

iVt Jirst Gustavus maintained Catholic worship and doctrines, 
omtenting himself with the suppression of the monasteries, the 
seizure of two thirds of the church taxes, and the circulation 
of a popular Swedish translation of the New Testament. - In 
" 1527 all ecclcsiastioil property was transferred to the crown and 
two Catholic bishops were put to deatin Meanwhile Lutheran 
teachers were encouraged to take up their residence in Sweden 
and in 1531 a Protestant was appointed as archbishop of Upsaia. 
'Thenceforth, the progress of Lutheranism was more rapid^ 
although a Calliolic reaction was threatened several times in the 
. second half of tlie sixteenth century. The Confession of Augs- 
burg was adopted as tiie creed of the Swedish Church in 1593, 
land in 1604 Catholics were deprived of offices and estates and 
banished from the reahm^/ 

‘y (,b) CAI-VINISU ,, 

' A second general type of Protestantism which appeared in the 
sucFwntli century was the immediate forerunner of the modern 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churclies and at one time or another 
'considerably affected tlie theologj'- of other Protestant bodies. 
•Taken as a group, it is usually called Calvinism. Of its rise and 
spread, some idea may be gained from brief accounts of the lives 
'of two of its great .apostles — Calvin and Eaiox. But first it will 
be necessary to say a few ivords concerning an older reformer, 
Zwingli by name, wffio prepared tlie way for Calvin’s work in 
the Swiss cantons. 

Switzerland comprised in the sixteenth century some thirteen 
cantons. All W’ere technically under the suzerainty of the Holy 
Roman Hmpire, but they constituted in practice so zwbgli’s 
many Independent republics, bound together only by 
a number of defensive treaties. To the town of Einsie- Swlizer. 
delii in the canton of Schwyz came Huldreich Zwingli 
inutile year 1516 as a Catholic priest. Slightly younger tlian Lu- 
ther, he was well bom, had received an excellent education in 
Vienna and in Basel, and had no%v been in holy orders about ten 
year?. He had shown for some time more interest ip huroanisrtj 
than ia the old-fashioned theology, but hardly anyone, would 
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have suspected him of heresy, for it was well known that he was 
a regular pensioner of the pope. 

Zwmgli’s opposition to the Catholic Church seems at first 
to have been based mainly on political grounds. He preached 
eloquentty against the practice of hiring out Swiss troops to for- 
eign rulers and abused tlie church for its share in this traffic in 
soldiers. Then he was led on to attack all manner of abuses in 
ecclesiastical organization, but it %vas not until he was installed 
in 151S as preacher in the cathedral at Zurich that he clearly de- 
nied papal supremacy and proceeded to proclaim the Bible the 
sole guide of faith and morals He preached against fasting, the 
veneration of saints, and the celibacy of the clergy. Some of his 
hearers began to put his teachings into practice. Church edifices 
were profaned, statues demolished, windows smashed, relics 
burned. Zwingli himself took a wife. 

In 1523 a papal appeal to Zurich to abandon Zwingli was an- 
snered by the canton’s formal declaration of independence from 
the Catholic Church Henceforth the revolt spread rapidly 
throughout Switzerland, except in the five forest cantons, the 
verj' heart of the countrj', where the old religion was still deeply 
entrenched. Serious efforts were made to join the followers of 
Zwingli with those of Luther, and thus to present a united front 
to the common enemj’', but there seemed to be irreconcilable 
differences between Lutheranism and the doctrines of Zwingli. 
The latter, which were succinctly e.xpressed in sixty-seven theses 
published at Zilrich in 1523, insisted more firmly than the former 
on the supreme authority of the Bible, and broke more thorougUy 
and radically with the traditions of the Catholic Church. Zwingli 
aimed at a reformation of government and discipline as well as of 
theolog\% and entertained a notion of an ideal state in which hu- 
man activities, whether political or religious, would be ordered 
democraticall}^ Zudngli differed essentially from Luther in never 
distrusting “the people.” Perhaps the most distinctive mark of 
the Swiss reformer’s theolog}'- was bis idea that the Lord’s Supper 
is not a miracle but simply a sjunbol and a memorial. 

In 1531 Zwingli urged the Protestant Swiss to convert the five 
forest cantons to the new religion by force of arms. In answer to 
his entreaties, civil war ensued, but the Catholic mountaineers 
won a victory that very year and the reformer himself was killed. 
A truce was then arranged, the provisions of whicii foreshadowed 
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tile rdigidus settlement in Germany— -each canton v/as to be 
free to determine Us own religion. Switzerland lias remamed to 
fUis day part Catliolic and pari Protestant. 

By tbe sudden death of Zivingli. Swiss Protestantism was left 
without a leader, but not for long, because the more celebrated 
Calvin took up his residence m Geneva in 1536. From that time 
until his death in 1564 Calvin was the centre of a movement 
which, starting from these small Zwinglian beginnbigs among 
the Swiss mountains, speedily spread over more countries and 
affected more people than did Lutheranism. In C alvinism. CathoL 
Ickrtiyti'is.to iind a most implacable foe. 

John Calvin, who, next to Martin Luther, was the most con- 
spicuous Protestant leader of the sixteenth century, was ,a,Frcnch- 
jpon. Born of middle-class parentage at Noyon in the 
province of Picardy in 1509, he was intended from an cririn 
early age for an ecclesiastical career. A pension from 
the Catholic Church enabled him to study at Paris, where he dis- 
played an aptitude for theology and literature. When he wa,® 
nineteen years of age, however, his father advised him to abandon 
the idea of entering the priesthood in favor of becoming a law^'er, 
and so young Cahin spent sev'cral years studying law. 

It was in 1529 that Calvin is said to have e.xpcrienced a sudden 
"conversion.’’ Although as yet there had been no organized re- 
volt in France against the Catholic Church, that countr>', like 
many others, was teeming with religious critics. Thousands of 
-• Frenchmen were in sympathy with anj' attempt to improve the 
diurch by education, by purer morals, or by better preaching. 
Lutheranism was winning a few converts, and various other setts 
W’cre appearing in dh’-ers places. It was still doubtful whether 
reform would be sought within the traditional chirrcb or by re- 
bellion against it. Cahin believed that his conversion W'os a di 
vine call to forsake Catholicism and to become the apostle of a 
ourcr Christianit}'. His heart, he saul, was "so suliducd and re- 
s duced to docility that in comparison with his zeal for true piety 
, he regarded all other studies with indifference, though not en- 
; , tirely abandoning them. Though himself a beginner, many flocked 
, - to 'him to learn the pure doctrine, and he began to seek some 
hiding-place and means of withdrawal from people." 

^ Tiis search for a hiding-place was quickened by the announced 
determihation of the French king, Francis I to put an end to, 
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religious dissent among his subjects. Cahnn abruptly left France 
and found an asylum in the Swiss town of Basel, w'here he became 
acquainted at first hand with the tj^pe of reformed religion which 
Zwingli had propagated, and w'here he proceeded to wTite an 
account of the Protestant position as contrasted with tlie Catho- 
lic. This e.\position, — T//e histituks of the Christian Religion . — 
which was published in 1536, w'as dedicated to King Francis I 
and W'as intended to influence him in favor of Protestantism. 

Although the book failed of its immediate purpose, it speedilj’ 
won a deservedly great reputation. It was a statement of Calvin’s 
^iews, borrowed in part from Zwingli. and in part from Luther 
and other reformers. It was crderlj- and concise, and it did for 
Protestant theologv' wiiat medieval writers had done for Catholic 
theolog}'. It contained the seed of all that subsequently developed 
as Calvinism. 

It seemed for some time as if the Institutes might provide a 
common religious nile and guide for all Christians who rebelled 
against Rome But Calvin, in mind and nature, w'as quite differ- 
ent from Luther. The latter was impetuous, e.xcitable, and veiy- 
emotional; the former was ascetic, calm, and severely logical. 
Then, too. Luther was quite willing to leave in the church manj' 
practices w'hich w-erc not directly prohibited b}' Scripture; Calvin 
insisted that notliing should remain in the church which was not 
e-xpressly authorized by Scripture. The Institutes had a tremen- 
dous influence upon Protestantism but did not unite the follow’ers 
of Calvin and Luther. 

In 1530 Calvin went to Genev'a, wiiich was then in the throes 
of a revolution at once political and religious, for the townsfolk 
were freeing themselves from the feudal suzerainty of 
Geneva** the duke of Savov' and banishing the Catholic Church, 
whose cause the duke championed. Calvin aided in 
the work and was rewarded b}' an appointment as chief pastor 
and preaclier in the city. This position he continued to hold, 
except for a brief period when he was exiled, until his death in 
1564. It proved to be a commanding position not only in order- 
ing the affairs of the town, but also in giv'ing form to an important 
branch of Protestant Christianity. 

The gov'ernment of Geneva under Calvdn’s regime was a curi- 
ous theocracy of which Calvin liimself was botli religious leader 
and political gov'crnor. The minister of the reformed faith became 
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God^s iDOtsthpiece upon earth and inculcated an uhbcnding puri- 
taahm in daily life. more festivals, no more Jnvial reunions, 

’ no more theatres or society; the rigid monotony of an austere 
rule weighed upon life. A poet was decapitated because of his 
verses; Calvin wished adulteu'- to be punished by death like 
hcreSN*, and he had hlichael Servelus burned for not entertaining 
the same opinions as himself upon the mystery of tlie Trinity.”' 

Under Cahdn’s theocratic despolisra. Geneva became famous 
tliroughout Europe as the source of elaborate Protestant propa- 
ganda. Calvin , who set the e.\ample of stem simplicitj' and re- 
lentless activity, nas sometimes styled the “Protestant pope.” 
He not only preached ever 3 ' day. wTofe numerous theological' 
treatises, and issuc-d a Frencli translation of the Bible, but he 
established important Protestant schools, including the univer- 
sity of GeneNm. which attract«i students from distant lands, 
and he conducted a correspondence with his disciples and with 
would-be reformers in all parts of Emope. His letters alone 
would fill Uiirty folio volumes. 

Such activities account for the wide diffusion of Calvinism. 
Frenchmen, NcLljerlanders, Germans, hfagyars, Scots, 
and Englishmen flocked to Geneva to hear Calvin or DUfnsioa 
Vo attend his schools, and when they returned to their 
own countries the>’ were likely to be so many gbw'- 
:ng sjurks ready to start mighty conflagrations. 

Calvinism v,-as known by various names in the different coun- 
tries which it entered. On the Continent o£„£urope it was^de-., 
.scribed as the Reformed Faith, In France its foJlQ>Ye.r§^,were 
stybd XTugueho'ts. In Scotland and England it was calloid^tes,- 
liytHu msm.~'"*lts essential characteristics, however, svere the 
Katnc'whciever it took root. 

We Imve already noticed how Ssvit/erland, except for the five 
, forest cantons, had been converted to Protestantism jj, 

. by Uie preachuig of ZvdngU. Calvin svas Zwingli’s Switxer- 
teal tlieological successor, and the majority of the 
.. f Swiss, cspcbially tho«c in the Urban cantons of Zurich and Bern as 
*well as in that of Genc\-a, adopted CaMnism. 4-- . 

CahiuJ^m also made converts Jo Fniace. .Thoilwctrincs and 
^ , writings of Lather had there encountered sroa}}nJiiccess,-.Yfhere ' , 


"appeared to be feuer abuses among the French clergy tlian 
im|0ngTh6>tUesiastics,ora^lbefn Europe, and maTfeFTeadj 
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reformers believed that greater good would eventually be 
achieved within the Catliolic Church than without. Besides, 
the French sovereign was less prompted to lay his 
la France upon the domains of the clergy, because a spe- 

cial agreement with the pope in 1516 bestowed upon the king the 
nomination of bishops and the disposition of benefices. For 
these reasons the majority of the French people resisted Prot- 
estantism of every form and remained loyal to Catholicism. 

What progress religious rebellion made in France was due to 
Cahan rather than to Luther. Cahdn, as we have seen, was a 
Frenchman, and his teachings and logic appealed to a small 
hut influential body of his fellow countrymen. A considerable 
portion of the lower nobility, some merchants and business 
men, and many magistrates conformed to Calvinism openly; 
the majority of great lawj'ers and men of learning adhered to it 
in public or in secret. Probably from a twentieth to a thirtieth 
of tlie total population embraced Calvinism. The movement 
was confined largely to the bourgeoisie, and almost from the 
outset it acquired political as well as religious significance. It 
represented among the lesser nobility an awakening of the aristo- 
cratic spirit and among the middle class a reaction against the 
growing power of the king. The financial and moneyed interests 
of the country were largely attracted to French Calvinism. The 
Huguenots, as the French Calvinists were called, were particularly 
strong in the law courts and in the estates-general, and tliese 
had been the main checks upon royal despotism. 

The Huguenots were involved in sanguinarj'- ci\dl and religious 
wars which raged in France throughout the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, and only in 1598 did they receive a definite 
guaranty of religious toleration.* 

The Netherlands were too closely associated wth Germany 
not to be affected by the Lutheran revolt against the Catholic 
In the Church; they soon became saturated witli Lutheran- 

Nether- ism, and also tvith the doctrines of various radical 

sects that from time to time were expelled from the 
German states. The Emperor Charles V by harsh action tried 
to stamp oubticresy, but he succeeded only in changing jts name 
and nature, hej.theranism disappeared from the Netherlands; 
but in its place came Calvinism, descending from Geneva through 
' See below, pp. 204-205 
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AJsace'Ond tlience dowoi the JRhinc. or entering from Great 
Britain by the broad commercial channek between those coun- 
tries. While the southern promnces of the Netherlands were 
eventually recovered for Catholicism, the protracted political 
and economic conflict which the northern provinces waged 
against the Catholic king of Spain served to establish Calrdnism 
as the national religion of a majority of Dutchmen. Calvinism 
in the Netherlands was known as the Dutch Reformed religion. 

We have already noted that southern Germany had rejected 
-Lutheranism, partially at least because of Luther’s bitter words 
to the peiisants. Catliolicism. however, was not 
destined to have complete sway in that region, for Cal- 
vitiism permeated Wiirttemberg, Baden, and the Rhen- 
ish protinces and tlie Reformed doctrines gained numerous 
converts there, especially among the middle class. The growth 
of Calvinism in Germany was handicapped seriously by tlie reli- 
gious settlement of Augsburg in 1555 which tolerated oflicialiy 
only Catholicism and Lutheranism.' It was not until after the 
obsu cf the dhefai Thirty I’ears' ITar m the seventeenth cen- 
turj' that German Calvinists obtained formal standing. 

• ‘ Both in Hungary and in Poland. Calvinism spread, especially 
among nobles and middle class. It seemed in the si.vtcenth cen- 
■■turj* as if both countries would soon become wholly 
Calvinist. In Kungarj-, by the close of the century, Hungary 
only a hundred dergjTncn and not more than half a 
dozen noble families still clung to Catholicism, while in 
^Poland the majority of the great landlords were quitting Catholi- 
cism and adhering to Calvinism, In Poland and Hungary, 
however, these gains of Calvinism, as we shall presently see, 
itfirc not to be permanent. 

Scotland, like every other European countrj’’ in the early part 
of the skteenth centut^', had been the scene of protests against 
ptoral and financial abuses in the Catholic Church, 

To political causes, hots ever, must primarily he attri-. 
huted the e.xpression of that unrest in ecclesiastical 
rebellion. The kingdom hod long been a prey to the bitter 
■rivuln’- of clannish hoble families, and the premature death of 
James V (15.I.2), who left the throne to his infant daughter,' 
(Maty Stuart, gave free rein to a feudal reaction hgainst The 
‘fipsvn. Ini general, the Catholic clergy sided with the royal 
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cause, while the religious reformers prevailed upon the nobles to 
champion Protestantism in order to deal an effective blow against 
tlie tlirone. Thus Cardinal Beaton^ primate of the Catholic Church 
in Scotland, ordered numerous executions on the score of protect- 
ing religion and the authority of the queen-regent; on the other 
hand several noblemen, professing tlie new theology, assassinated 
the cardinal and hung his body on the battlements of the castle 
of St Andrews (1546). Such was the general situation in Scotland 
when John Knox appeared upon the scene. 

Born of peasant parents, John Knox (1515-1572) had become 
a Catholic priest, albeit in S3'mpathy with many of the revolu- 
tionary ideas which were entering Scotland from the Continent 
and from England. In 1546 he openly rejected the authority of 
the churcli and proceeded to preach “the Gospel” and a stern 
puritanical morality. “Others snipped the branches,” he said, 
“he struck at the root.” But the Catholic court was able to 
banish Knox from Scotland. After romantic imprisonment in 
France, Knox spent a few years in England, preaching an ex- 
treme Puritanism, holding a chaplaincy under Edward VI (1547- 
1553), and exerting his influence to ensure an indelibly Protestant 
character to the Anglican Church. Then upon the accession to 
the English throne of the Catholic Mary Tudor, Knox betook 
himself to Geneva where he made the acquaintance of Calvin 
and found himself in essential agreement with the teachings of 
the French reformer. 

After a stay of some live years on the Continent, Knox re- 
turned finally to Scotland and became the organizer and director 
of the “Lords of the Congregation,” a league of the cliief Prot- 
estant noblemen for purposes of religious propaganda and polit- 
ical power. In 1560 he drew up the creed and discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church after the model of Cahnn’s churcli at 
Geneva; and in the same year, with the support of the “Lords 
of the Congregation” and tlie troops of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, Knox effected a political and religious revolution in 
Scotland. The queen-regent was imprisoned, and tlie subservi- 
ent parliament decreed the abolition of papal supremacy and 
enacted the death penalty against anjmne who should even 
attend Catholic worship John Knox had carried everything 
before him. 

Queen Mary Stuart, during her brief stay in Scotland (1561- 
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1567), tried in vain to stem the tide. The jealous no'bles wov-g. 
brook no increase of toj^ai authority. The austere Knox houndc g 
the gixhqueen in public sermons and fairly flayed her character. 
The queen’s dotvnfall and subsequent long imprisonment in Eng- 
land finally decided the ecclesiastical future of Scotland. Except 
n a few fastnesses in the northern lughlands, where Catholicism 
mrvdvcd among the clansmen, the whole country' w'as committed 
.0 Calvinism. 

Calvinism was not without influence in Engkand, Introduced 
.owards tlie close of the reign of Henry \TII. it inspired the 
hedlogy, if not tlie organization, of a number of small 
iCets which troubled the king’s Anglican Church al- 
nost as much as did the Catholics. Under Edward W 
i^47“J;5S3)) it influenced considerably tlie theology of the Angli- 
•an Church itself, but the moderate policies of Elizabeth (1538^ 
tfioj) tended to fi.x a gulf between Anglicans and Calvinists. 

r J ' (c) ANGLICANISM 

Anglicanism usually designates that form of Protestantism 
vhicli^was adopted for the state church in England in the siJe- 
eertih’ century and which is now represented by the Protes- 
ant Episcopal Churcli in the United States as well as bj' the 
Established Church of England. "Jlio Afethodist^churches are 
^paratively' late pff-shoots of Anglicanism. ‘ '-.(v. 

, The separation of England from the papacy was a more grad- 
lal'and lialting process than were the contemporary revolutions 
m'ihe Continent. The new Anglicanism v.-as correspondingly' 
nqre "conservative than Lutheranism or Calvinism. 

■''At tlie opening of the sixteenth century, the word “Cathoiic” 
neant the same in England as in every other country of western 
)r 'central Europe — belief in the seven sacraments, 
lie sacrifice of the Slass, and the veneration of saints; cathoUc ' 
iccept ance of papal supremacy', and support of monas- Cbutch ia 
icism and of other institutions and practices of the 
nedievai church. During sc\'cral centuries it had been/cus- 
omaiy in legal documents to refer to the Catholic Churdi in 
Engin'd as the Jicchsm Anglimna, or Anglican Chutch, just as 
‘he popes in tlieir letters repeatedly referred to tho ‘^Galilean 
El)urch,” the '‘Spamsh Churdid' the “Neapolitan Church,’’ 
>r the" “Hungarian Church.” Bui such phraseology ifid'hos 
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cavply a separation of any one national church, from the common 
chatholic comnmnion, and for nearly a thousand years — ever 
isince there had been an Ecclesia Anglicana — the English had 
recognized the bishop of Rome as the centre of Catholic unity." 

In the course of the sixteenth century, however, the majority 
of Englishmen changed tlieir conception of the Ecdcsia Anglicana, 
so that to them it continued to exist as tlie Churdr of Eng- 
land, but on a strictly national basis, in communion neither 
with the pope nor with the Orthodox Church of the East, and 
abandoning several doctrines wliich had been universally held 
in earlier times, while substituting in their place beliefs and cus- 
toms which were distinctively Protestant. This new conception 
of the Anglican Church — resulting from tlie religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century^ — is what we mean by Anglicanism as a 
form of Protestantism. It took shape in the eventful years be- 
tween 1520 and 1570. 

In order to understand how this religious and ecclesiastical 
revolution was eft'ected in England, we must appreciate the 
Opposition various elements distrustful of the Catholic Church in 
Cattolic 2bout the year 1525. In the first place, 

Church in the Lutheran teachings were infiltrating into the 
Engiami country. As early as 1521 a small group at Cambridge 
had become interested in the new German theology, and thence 
the sect spread to Oxford, London, and other intellectual centres. 
It found its early converts chiefly among the lower clerg}’^ and 
the merchants of the large towns, but for several years it was 
not numerous. 

In the second place, there was the same feeling in England 
as we have already noted throughout aO Europe that the clergy 
needed reform in morals and in manners. This view was shared 
not only by the comparatively insignificant group of heretical 
Lutherans, but likewise by a large proportion of the leading 
men who accounted themselves loyal members of the Catliolic 
Church. Such humanists as Colet and hlore were especially 
eloquent in preaching refonn, and the wTitings of Erasmus had' 
great vogue in England. 

A third source of distrust of the diurch was a purely political 
feeling against the papacy. On one hand, national patriotism 
was steadily growing in England, and it was at variance with the 
older cosmopolitan character of Catholicism. On the other hand, 
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roya] power was increasing, particularly after llie accession. 
the Tudor family in 1485. Henry VTI (1485-1509) subordinatei^ 
to the crown both the nobility and the parliament.^ and the 
patriotic support of the middle class he had secured. And when 
ills son. Henry VIIE (iS09“i547)- came to the throne, the only 
icrious obstacle which appeared to be left in the way of royal ab- 
solutism w’as the privileged independence of the Catholic Church. 

Yet a number of years passed before Henry \Tir laid ^^oIent 
fiands upon the church. In tlie mcanwliile, he proved himself a 
ievoted Catholic. He scented the new Lutlieran „ 

3eresy and sought speedily to exterminate it He even esDe- 
wrote in 152 1 with his own royal pen a bitter arraign- 
nent of the new theology, and sent his book., wluch he 
called The Dejenre of the Sant Sacramcnls, with a delightful 
dedicatory epistle to the pope. For his prompt piety and filial 
orthodoxj*, he received from the bishop of Rome the proud title 
of Fidd Defensor, or Defender of the Faith, a title which he 
jealoush’ bore until his de;ith, and which his successors, the 
SOSTTcigns of Great Britain, have continued to bear e\’er since. 

" teemed not even to question tire pope’s political claims. 

. allit'd himself on several occasions with Leo X in the great 
- ne of European politics. His chief minister and adviser in 
^ jgiand for many ye.ars was Thomas Wolscy, the most conspic- 
hous ecclesiastic in his kingdom and a cardinal of the Roman 
iJhurch. i 

■ Under the.se circumstances it is difficult to see how the Anglican 
Churdi would have immediately broken away from Catholic 
unity had it not been for the peculiar marital troubles Senry vnt 
of Henry VTII. The king had been married eighteen as^a Mar- 
years to Catherine of .Aragon, "and had been presented 
by her with siv children (of whom only one d.mghter, the Frincess 
Ittary, had survived), when one day he informed her that they 
had been living all those t'cars in mortaJ sin and that their union 
was not true marriage. The queen could hardly be eqjccted to 
agree to sudi a conclusion, and there ensued a legal suit between 
the royal pair. 

To Ilenn" tlic matter was real!}' quite simple. ■" Henry 
Was tired of Catherine and wanted to get rid of her. He believed 

’ Sec .'jlxu’e, pp. 3 B~so. ' ’ 

5 afevc, p. 30, and b«lo.v. p asr. 
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queen could bear him no more children and yet he ardently 
eja esired a male heir. Rumor reported that the susceptible king 
gjhad recently been smitten by the brilliant black eyes o£ a cer- 
, tain Anne Boleyn, a maid-in-waiting at the court. The purpose 
of Henry was obvious; so was the means, he thought. For it 
had occurred to liim tliat Catherine was his elder brother’s 
widow, and, therefore, had no right, by church law, to marty 
him. To be sure, a papal dispensation had been obtained from 
Pope Julius II authorizing tJie marriage, but why not now 
obtain a revocation of that dispensation from the reigning Pope 
Clement VTI^ Thus the marriage with Catherine could be de- 
clared null and void, and Henry would be a bachelor, thirty-six 
years of age, free to wed some princess, or haply Anne Boleyn. 

There was no doubt that Clement VII would like to have done 
his great English champion a favor, but two difficulties at once 
presented themselves It might be a dangerous precedent for 
the pope to reverse the decision of one of his predecessors. Worse 
still, the Emperor Charles V, the nephe^v of Queen Catherine, 
took up cudgels in his aunt’s behalf and threatened Clement 
with dire penalties if he nullified the marriage. The pope com- 
plained truthfully that he w’as bctw'een the anvil and the hammer. 
He sought to temporize and to delay decision. 

The protracted delay was ver>' irritating to the impulsive ' 
English king, who w^as now really in love with Anne Boleyn. 
Gradually Henry’s former effusive loyalty to Rome gave way 
to a settled conNuction of the tyranny of the papa! power, and 
there rushed to Iris mind the recollection of efforts of earlier 
English rulers to restrict that power. A few salutary enactments 
against the churclr might compel a favorable decision from the 
pope. 

Henry VIII seriously' opened his campaign against the Roman 
Church in 1531, rvhen he frightened the English clergy' into 
Conflict 3, fine of over half a million dollars for violating 

and an obsolete statute that had forbidden reception of 

betoeen papal legates without royal sanction, and in the same 
England year he forced the clergy to recognize himself as su- 
and Rome qJ churcli “as far as that is permitted 

by' the law of Christ.” His subservient parliament then em- " 


Note The picture opposite is of King Henry VlII, from a drawing by Hans 
Holbein (i497-tS43)- 
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tpb\^red^liim t 6 slop fie payment of acmafcs to.tac pope fi^e- 
to'appomt b.'sliops in England without recourse to the'papacj'^e"* 
Without ‘ivairing longer for the dedsion from Rome, hediad* 
Cranmer, one of hiS owa creatures, whom he had just mimed ' 
archbishop of Canterburj', declare lus marriage with Catherine^ 
nuil and void and Ms union with Anne Boleyn canonical and , 
legal. Pope Clement VIE thereupon handed down his long-* 
delayed decision, which was favorable to Queen Catherine, and ’ 
excommunicated Henry VIII. 

The formal breach between England and Rome occurred in 
153.^ Parliament passed a scries of laws, one of wWdi declared- 
tbe king to be the "only supreme head in earth of the Church 
of England,” and others cut off all communication with the, 
pope and inflicted the penalty of treason upon anyone who 
should deny the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, 

- One step in the transition of the Church of England had now 
been taken. For centuries its members Ivad recognized the pope , 
as their ecclesiastical head; henceforth they were to own the 
ecclesiastical headship of their king. From the former Catholic 
standpoint, this might be schism but it was not necessarily 
heresy. Yet Henry VIH encountered considerable opposition - 
from the higher clergy, from the monks, and from many in- 
tellectual leaders, as w'dl as from large numbers of tbe lower 
classes. A popular uprising — the Pilgrimage of Grace—was 
sternly suppres;sed, and such men as the brilliant Sir Thomas 
More and John Fisher, tlie aged and saintly bishop of Rochester, 
were beheaded because they retained their former belief in 
papal supremacy. 

.The breach with Rome iwtutally encouraged the Lutherans 
and other refonners to think Uiat England was on. tire point of 
becoming Protestant, but notMng was further from senrj- 
the king’.s mind. The assailant of Lutlier remained at 
least partially coirsislcnL R'lnic separating England 
from the papacy, Heniw' was firmly resolved to main- 
,taift evert- other tenet of the Catholic faith as he had 
, received i! ; and his parliament obligingly enacted a law of the , 
-"six articles” (1339), reaffirming the clucf jroints in Catholic 
doctrine t and practice and visiting dissenters with horrible 

'I 4 .1,11 ,, 1 .,.. t 
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caplnishment. This middle-of-the-road policy was enforced with 
clahuch bloodshed. On one side, the Catholic who denied the 
aiVoyal supremacy was beheaded; on the other, the Protestant 
' who denied transubstantiation was burned! It has been esti- 
mated that during the reign of Henrj’^ VIII the number of capital 
condemnations for politico-religious offenses ran into the 
thousands. 

During the reign of Henry VIII one of the most important of 
all earlier Christian institutions — monasticism — was forcefully 
Suppres- uprooted from England. There were certainly grave 
Monasti ^^^ses and scandals in some of the monasteries which 
cism in dotted the country', and a good deal of popular senti- 
England i^ient had been aroused against the institution. Then, 
too, the monks had generally opposed the royal pretensions to 
religious supremacy and remained loyal to the pope. But the 
deciding factor in the suppression of the monasteries was un- 
doubtedly economic. Henr}', always in need of funds on account 
of his extravagances, appropriated part of the confiscated prop- 
erty for the benefit of the crown, and the rest he astutely dis- 
tributed as gigantic bribes to the upper classes of the laity. The 
nobles who accepted the ecclesiastical property were thereby 
committed to the new anti-papal religious settlement in England. 

The Church of Englanci, separated from the papacy under 
Henr}’- VIII, became Protestant under Edward \T (1547-1553). 
TheProt- young king's guardian tolerated all manner of 

estant reforming propaganda, and Calvinists as well as 
EngUnd°^ Lutherans preached their doctrines freely. Official 
under articles of religion, wliich were drawn up for the 
Edward Anglican Church, showed unmistakably Protestant 
influence. The Latin seridce books of the Catholic Church were 
translated into English, under Cranmer’s auspices, and the 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, published in 1352, made 
clear that the eucharist was no longer to be regarded as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice: the names “Holy Communion” and “Lord's 
Supper” were substituted for “Mass,” while the word “altar” 
was replaced by “table.” The old places of Catholic worship 
were changed to suit a new order; altars and images were taken 
dowm, t'ne former service books destroyed, and stained-glass 
windows broken. Several peasant uprisings signified that the 
nation was not completely united upon a poKcy of religious 
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:-;'A teinpovary setback' to the progress, of the new AiigUcanism: 
was afforded by the, reign of Maty. Tudor (r 553 ‘'"i 5 S 8 )> 
..daughter .of Catherine of Aragon, ■ and . a devout Ypinpomy 
Catholic. She reinstated the bishops who had refused , . Catholic ; 
to. take the oath of royal supremacy and punished ^onarSer 
those, who had taken it. She prev'aiied upon parlia- 
r ment to repeal the ecclesiastical legislation of both her ^ ■ ' , 
father’s, and her brother’s reigns and to reconcile England once 
mOre with the bishop of Rome. A papal legate, in the person of 
Cardinal Rc^nald Role, sailed up the Tliames •with his cross 
gleaming from the prow of his barge, and in full parliament, ad* 
nunistered the absolution which freed the kingdom from the 
, guilt incurred by its schism and heresy. As an additional, sup^ 
port to her policy of restoring the Catholic Church in England,. 
Queen Mar}’ married her cousin, RJiilip 11 of Spain, the, put* 
standing champion of Catholicism upon tlic Continent. ; 


... Bat events proved that despite outward appearances even thp 
reign of .Mary registered an advance of Ihotcstantism, 'The. 
new doctrines -were aealously propagated by an ever grooving 
number of itinerant exhorters. The Spanish alliance was' dis- 


-as^oiis to English fortunes abroad and distasteful to patriotic 
Eriglishmen at home. And fmaiiy, the violent means which the 
queen took to stamp out heresy gave her the unenAable title 
• ixof ''Bloody'’ and reacted in tlm end in behalf of the vdews for 
which the vdetims sacrificed their lives.. During her reiga hegirly 
thr^ hundred reformers perished, many of them, including, 
vArchbishop Cranmer, by fire. Tiie work of the queen was. in 
•: yiiin,.'. heir was bom to Philip and Mary, and the cro'wn 
hpassed, , therefore, to Elizabeth, the -Protestant daughter , of 
i.-rAnne-Bplcjm, . ' 

A'lrthvas'in .the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) that the Church 
;45:pf);Englt!hd. assumed definitely the doctrines and practice wliich 
;;c:‘wc;hmw,c6hhect.>nth.ri^ By ■ | 

;iga.chdf..i)3V]irinientf^^^ English- Qhurchivas again sep- . 
Ituhitpddrpmdfte Under .m>'al'’authorr, ; , f , V, , . ; 
■idk^'pElilAbe'th'.'assurnfnlAiie'.’tiUfc^^^ goVernor.’ / ..Tko; 

iv^tp^bg myronfprhii ty wdthh siigHllj^ 
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cap^trine was likewise imposed by parliament in the form o£ 
cJa‘ 4 irty-nine articles, which set a distinctively Protestant mark 
gjdpon the Anglican Churdi in its appeal to the Scriptures as the 
sole rule of faith, its insistence on justification by faith alone, its 
repudiation of the sacrifice of the Mass, and its definition of 
the church. All the bishops who had been appointed under 
Marj'-, with one exception, refused to accept the changes, and 
were therefore deposed and imprisoned, but new bishops, Eliza- 
beth’s 6\vn appointees, were consecrated and the “succession of 
bishops” thereby maintained. Outwardly, the Church of Eng- 
land appeared to retain a corporate continuity throughout the 
sixteenth century. Inwardly, a great revolution had changed 
it from Catholic to Protestant. 

Harsh laws sought to oblige all Englishmen to conrorm to 
Elizabeth’s religious settlement. Liberty of public worship was 
denied to any dissenter from Anglicanism. To be a “papist” 
or "hear Mass” — which were construed as the same thing — ^was 
punishable by death as lugh treason. A special ecclesiastical 
court — the Court of High Commission — was established under 
royal authority to search out heresy and to enforce uniformity; 
it served throughout Elizabeth’s reign as a kind of Protestant 
Inquisition. 

■\Vlule the large majority of the English nation gradually 
conformed to the official Anglican Church, a considerable number 
Dissenters refused their allegiance. On one hand were a number 
confora Catholics, who still maintained the doctrine of 
ists in papal supremacy and were usually derisively styled 

England “papists,” and on the other hand were various radical 
sects, such as Presbyterians or Independents, who went by tlie 
name of “dissenters” or “non-conformists.” For a time, the 
number of Catholics tended to diminish, largelj’' because, for 
political reasons, Protestantism in England became almost syn- 
onymous with English patriotism. On the other hand, the 
radical sects tended somewhat to increase their numbers, ..so 
that in the seventeenth century they were able to precipitate a 
great political and ecclesiastical conflict with Anglicanism. 

(d) RADICAD PROTESTiVNTISM 

Cahnnism, Anglicanism, and Lutheranism were the chief but 
not the only forms which rebellion against Catholic Christianity 
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^ tt'bftt and ‘ 'nplieSvai y^tf the’^ time,' %amdual4 '.anciTgfdupSyi'y^^ 
mote radical than Enther and CTanm&r^d %’OT‘mbre' rddicL>| 


ingS’here and Uierc throughout -vvesteni Christendohl:; eiicewy;,'" 
It -was not only against tlie pope and the Cathohd ' 

., Church Uiat these Radical Protestants inveighed.,' 

ThSj'^- assailed also the efforts of reformers to OstahiisK authp^l 
ilarian Protestant chrirdies. In most instances they ^'CrehostM 
to any ecclesiastical organization of religion, and Christiamty 
to' them meant less a creed vouched for by theologians in' a cliiirch 
(Catholic or Protestant) than a v/ay of life rea'caled to indhidualli 
by an “inner light” As a rule they ^'mpathized ■mth'the ooav. 
tCnfion of .Lutlier and Calvin that the Bible is the sole .basisiof 


- Christian faith and morals, but they seemed to repose less cdnfi-i 
dence'in the .ability of educated persons like Calvin and -Luthcr' 
to.'ihterjrrct the Bible than in the infallibility of tlie huriiblest 
and most untutored. . ■ ' 

•" ;This anarchistic character of Radical Protestantism fendeied 
it in' the sixteenth century peculiarly repugnant, , not oSlyf jo. 
Catholics, but lilicwise to Lutherans, Calvinists, and AngliOaSns^ 
and because some of its apostles preached social revolution -and 
the overthrow of all existing governments, it was espcdhily. 
feared and persecuted by kings and princes. Incidentally^ if 
dioiild be remarked that Radical Protestantism, on accountVof 
■ its -anarchistic nature, cannot he treated, like Catholicisni' Or; 
any' majot fornt of Protestantism, as a single movement br .a 
. coherent .system. It lias had some continuity of principles,' but 
ypht of organization. If has giveji'rise to “sects, rather than to 
"‘/chufehes;-’ vyTv-i 


.\,;,0f’fthe great tdriefy of Radical Protestant preachers ' tvho 
.yS|ipi!ated thtbiigliout western Christendoni in the sisiccuth;cen- 
c tuiyy)Space pennits tisy to mention only a few. These may sertxj; 
■;iib%%%rj:hs' exemplhm brie, or, another set of radical priftcipfe 
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caip’^tf'e expense of the rational, elements in Christianity. Its 
cta'ii'tenth-century exponents — so-called Evangelical Christians ~ 
^^'•^Tevoxi- distrusting historic tradition and theologj’-, ac- 

|elical>’ cepted the diwne inspiration of each and every word 
in the Bible and believed that the way of salvation 
for eacli individual lay simply in feeling Christ, in experiencing 
a “conviction of sin” and a spiritual illumination or revival, 
which was reckoned as “conversion” and which made one a 
saint, and thenceforth in surrendering one’s self to Christ and 
doing whatever one’s reading of the Bible seemed to direct one 
m do. 

An early e.xemplar of this Evangelical Protestantism was 
Thomas Munzer (14S9-1525), a German, who had received a 
university education and was serving as a Catholic 
hapt^s' priest at Zwickau (in Saxony) when IVIartin Luther 
rebelled against the church. Under the exdtementof 
the time, Munzer, with a number of fellow clergj'men. at once 
e.xperienced con\'ersion, felt the direct indwelling of tlie Holy 
Spirit, and in 1521 hurried to Wittenberg as a “prophet” to 
condnce Luther that the latter should be more radical and more 
evangelical. Denounced by Luther and expelled from Witten- 
berg, Munzer wandered for four years in Bohemia and Srvitzer- 
land, preaching with rude eloquence and obvious sincerity not 
only a complete religious revolution but also the overthrow of 
existing governments and the establishment of communism. 
Munzer participated prominently in the peasants’ revolt of 
1525 and, following its forceful suppression, was put to death, 
b}' the Lutheran prince of Hesse. Among the tenets which 
JHunzer deduced from his reading of the Bible was the belief 
that baptism should not be administered to infants, as was the 
practice of Luther no less than of the Catholic Church, but only 
to adults after conversion. Hence arose the term Anabaptists — 
“re-baptizers” — to denote the followers of Sliinzer and similar 
evangelical sects. 

The reputation of the Anabaptists suffered from their assoda- 
tion witir the peasants’ revolt, and even more so from the spec- 
tacular career of one of tlieir number, a Netherlandish tailor, 
commonly known as John of Leiden (1510-1536). John of Leiden 
read the Bible in his own way and became a prophet; he an- 
nounced that he was the successor of King David, that he re- 
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cdved daily revelations from lieavenj that’ he vras entitlL^j xe- 
both ro3'al ancl divine honors; he sanctioned polygamy and kphe 
self took four wives. The Jirigham Young of hi.s age, be attracts f - 
fanatical disdples and managed to seize the city of Mtiuste.f ' 
and to hold it for a year as the Zion of the new dispensation. 
Eventualij' in 1336 Jfiinster was recaptured bj' die Catholic 
bishop and John of Leiden was executed. 

It must not be .supposed that John of Leiden was a fair sample 
of all the Anabaptists or other evangelical .sects. As e\n.ngdicat- 
ism spread in the Netlierlands and German}', it appealed to 
many good quiet people, chiefly among the lower classes but to 
some extent among university-trained persons, who piously tried 
to lead a simple and pure life in conformity with what they 
believed were the precepts of primitive Christianity. Such a per- 
son, for example, was Alenno Simons {1492-1559), a Nether- 
lander who had been a priest, though not a university graduate, 
and who renounced the Catholic Church in 1536 to 
become an Anabaptist exhortcr. Meuno set no value 
on kaniing or on dogmas; he preached the “now life” 
and religious simplicity; he condemned as un-CImsdan the waging 
of war, the taking of oaths, the union of church and .state, and 
the baptizing of infants. From him sprang a special sect, known 
as Mennonites, which obtained adherents in the Netherlands, 
northwestem Germany, and Suitzerlanci, and wliich has per- 
sisted to the present day. 

Another type of Radical Protestant of the sixteenth century 
was Andrew Bodenstein (1480-1541), usually called Carlstadt 
from the town of bis birth (in Bohemia). Caristadt 
had been trained in thcolog}' at \arious German uni- 
versities and had become a professorial colleague of Luther's at 
iVittenbcrg. Here he seems to h.ave preceded Luther in develop- 
ing the idea of “ justiScation by faith,” and jointly with Luther 
he was excommunicated from the Catholic Church by the papal 
bull of 1520. For a timeiie was very influential in the Lutheran 
momneut at Wittenberg, but by 1525 his views had become 
much more radical than Luther’s and he was compelled to flee 
tor ills life from Lutheran Saxony. He resided temporarily with. 
Anabaptists in the Netlierlands and eventually found wfuge wi 0 i 
Zyringli in Switzerland, where be spent his last years as professor 
■mt’nemin-ersity of Basel. Caristadt was the first of the reformers ' 
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caipttrnte against celibacy as unscriptural and the first to take ;( 
cbfii’n — an example soon followed by Luther and others. He 
tihr,sailed, likewise as unscriptural, the Mass, confession, religious 
pictures and images, and all manner of traditional Christian 
practices. He fulminated against what he termed the com- 
promising policy of Luther. He denied the necessity for any 
sacrament and for any special class of clergjmen. At the 
same time he was something of a biblical critic, maintain- 
ing that some parts of the Scriptures were more reliable than 
other parts. 

Another tj^De was Robert Browne (1550-1633), an English- 
man and a graduate of the university of Cambridge. He was 
Browme licensed to preach as a clergyman of the Anglican 

and Con- Church, but, being dissatisfied unth the organization 

compromising spirit of Anglicanism, he formed 
a “congregation” of Ins personal disciples, under a 
“covenant” which refused “all godlie communion rvith -vsncked 
persons.” In a volume which he published in 1582,* Browne 
contended that Christianity should be organized, not under pope 
or bishops or priests or secular princes, but in separate and in- 
dependent congregations of lay Christians, who must be both 
believers and saints. Each suclr congregation should democrati- 
cally draw up (independent of other congregations and of the 
state) a covenant, or rule, governing the faith and discipline of 
its members, and should freely choose its own pastor and other 
officers. Browne was repeatedly jailed on complaint of Anglican 
clergymen, and in his later life he grew more conservative and 
conformed, at least outwardly, to Anglicanism. But he had 
already contributed greatly to the rise of the English radical 
sects known variously as Independents, Separatists, or Congre- 
gationalists, as well as to the Puritan movement within the 
Anglican Church. w 

Congregationah'sm w-as an ecclesiastical polity which appealed 
particularly to groups of Radical Protestants, and there was a 
marked tendency for Anabaptists (who in time were designated 
more simply as Baptists) and other Evangelical sects to adopt 
Congregationalism. It was a church organization sufficiently loose 
to admit of many Varieties of religious experience and actually 

‘Including his prcwously nvritten Treatise of Reformation without Tarvine for 
tinie and Boole which sheiocth the Life and Manners of all True Christians. 
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to foster tlie jnuJtJplicatiottof sects. In other words^ it was pd re-" 
latly in harmony wnth the anarchisUc chaacter of Radical Rfhe 
estantism. 

Not ali Radical Protestants of the sixteenth centuiy wenf 
*‘^vangcUcar’ as we have defined this word above Some, in fact, 
were highly suspicious of mysticism in religion and were quite 
devoted to reason. These, in reading and inteipreting ■Rayonai- 
the Bible, sought to divest it of miraculous elements ism aW 
and to establish a pure Christianitj'' which should be 
reasonable. The result was the emergence of Unitarian 
sects which denied the di\-inity of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Trinity and thereby departed most radically from the teachings 
not only of the Catholic Church but of all other Protestant 
bodies. 

A celebrated Unitarian of the sixteenth century was a Spaniard, 
Miguel Scrv'Cto (isit-is 53), commonly designated by his latin- 
ized name of Sen-ctus Sen'etus came of a middle-dass r 

family of lawyers, and, being of most airious turn of 
mind, he rambled far many years among several univerdties and 
a wide variety of studies, taking courses in law at Toulouse, in 
medidne at Paris and Montpellier, and in tlieolog}' at Lotfv'ain, 
For a while he lectured at Paris on geometry and astronom}', 
endorsing the Copernican system and at the same time apologis- 
ing for astrology. For a while he practiced medidne at A\“ignon, 
and during the last twelve years of his life he was physician to 
file Catholic ardibishop of Vienne (in southern France). In pub- 
lic Sen'etus conformed to the Catholic Churdi but privately he 
accepted the Bible as the sole guide to Christian faith and wrote 
out a theological treatise in defense of most Anabaptist principles 
though in tlenundation of the generaitj' accepted ideas of the 
Trinity and Chriat’s divinity. In a zealous attempt to convert 
the foremost Protestant leader of the time to his own views. Sen'e- 
tus corresponded with John Calvin and sent him the manuscript 
of the Tmitarian treatise. Despite the fact that CaKdu was im- 
mensdy shocked and let Servetus know that he was shocked, 
the Unitarian physician, upon the discoverj^ of his radical heresy 
byRhe Catholic authorities at Vieime in *553, fled to Geneva 
and threw himself on the protection of Cahdn, Calvin promptly 
had h>m tried tor heresy and burned at the stake. , ' 

‘ Of mbre enduring signviicaace for the development of Ualtari- ' 
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capctrfwere two members of an Italian family of merchants, bank- 
cla/iinand lawyers, by the name of Sozzini. The elder, Lelio Sozzini 
Sihr/ ( j 525-1 562) , W’as trained as a lawj^er, but, being a man 

lodnians means and of religious and intellectual curiosity, he 
spent most of his life in travel and the pursuic of theo- 
logical speculation. He sojourned for a time at Wittenberg, learn- 
ing from Melanchthon the Lutheran teachings. Passing on to 
Geneva, he entered into friendly relations with CaKdn and es- 
poused Galvanism. Then, when the fate of Servetus drew his at- 
tention to doubts about the Trinity, he adopted Unitarian views, 
which he proceeded to spread in Germany and Switzerland. Le- 
lio 's “mission ” was continued by his more famous and influential 
nephew', Fausto (1539-1604), who is usually cited by his latinized 
name of Socinus, and whose principles are generally termed “So- 
dnian.” Fausto Sozzini at first followed a mercantile career, 
doing business for himself at Lyons (in France) and for a princess 
of the Medici family at Florence (in Italy), and outwardl}' con- 
forming to Catholic Christianity. Gradually, how’ever, he came 
to disbelieve in the divinity of Christ and in personal immortality, 
and in 1575 he departed finally from Italy and broke formally 
with the Catholic Church. After a sojourn at Basel, tlien a centre 
of theological debates, he took up his residence in Poland, under 
the patronage of an Italian physidan at the royal court. He WTote 
and preached a good deal, and it was in large part through his 
efforts that Unitarian sects sprang up and flourished in Poland 
and also in Hungarja* Fausto Sozzini was not as impulsive as 
his uncle Lelio. He put more rationalist interpretations on the 
Bible, and was one of the eminent forerunners of the modem 
“higher critics” of Christianitja* 

’ Unitariamsm had first been preached in eastern Hungary (Transylvania) by 
Francis David (1510-1579), who nas successively a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvin- 
ist, and a Unitarian. Dav id finally condenured all worship of Christ and died in 
prison Sozzini undertook a mission to Hungary to moderate the viens and influ- 
ence of David, for Sozzini thought that Unitarianism did not preclude the paying 
of special honor and even “worship” to Christ. On the Socinian basis, a Unitarian 
Church, under “bishops,” has had a continuous e.vistcnce in Transylvania from 
the sivteenth century to the present day. 

’.-Vnother forerunner of “liberal,” if not critical, modern Protestantism was 
Jacob Hermamcn (1560-1609), a Netherlander, commonly known by his latinized 
name of Arminius. He protested against the tendency of his fellow Calvin- 
ists to stress abstract dogma and argued against Calvin’s doctrine of strict pre- 
destination. His disciples were persecuted and for a time banished by the severely 
Calvdnist government of the Dutch Netherlands, but irradu.auy Armiman prin- 
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Radical Pfotestintism, .lYhctiicr of , the/motiona^ 
laud or of tue ratioanlist tTnitariau sort, .wa^'xekt!veiy4|j%.;,lif^| 
rant in the sixteenth century. Its devotees. ■y'ere'xnalnIy-^:. ;jS 
lower classes, and it was vehemently denounced and bi.((a:of 
petsecutcd not only by Catholics but by the Tnajor groujVyiS 
Protestants — ^Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans.. Sukk 
quenSly, bowe'ver, the principles of Radical Protestantism escrtei; 
verj- real and growing inSuence on Protestantism as a iater'im- 
whole. They seemed to an ever increasing number of 
Protestants the logical and natural outcome of the , Erotesr ■ 
right of private, judgment preadied by Luther and of t=nit»ssa 
the dependence on Scriptural literalness emphasized by Cahin, 
On the one hand. Evangelical principles in time cleft ^hnnism 
asunder, gave rise to Pietism among Lutherans arid to Puritanism 
and Methodism among Migiicans, and provided the bases for the 
.modern popularity of ‘"Fundamentaii.sm” among a great variety 
of sects — Methodists, Baptists, Congregationaiists, etc. On .the 
other hand, Unitarian principles in . time contributed to .the 
development of Deism and a critical altitude toward religiou'j 
aatliority. including that of the Bible, and paved tlie way fot 
the “Liberal Christianit}’- ’* which is nowadays widespread among 
all Protestant bodies and which is verj'- far removed from the 
dogmatic and miraculous Christianity advocated by most sis- 
tcenlh-centuiy reformers, whether Catholic or Protestant, , 


J. REFORlt OF THE CATHOLIC CHtTRCH 

We have now traced the Protestant revolt of the sLxteenfh cen- 
tury' agjiinst the Catholic Church, and Iiaxu seen ho^ tlie three 
major forms of Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism,' to- 
getlier with a bewildering variety oi sm.a!l radical sects, appear:^ 
on the scene and divided among iiiemselves almost half of tlie 
traditionally Catholic nations of Europe, The stoiy of howy dur- 
ing that eriucal ceatuty, the other half retained their lojralty Ip 
the Catholic, Church.,>:lrXuallAA'.as Jil..h.ad existe d th roughout the 
mlddie ages, remain? Ui.bedoli The presersmtion of the papal 
, iJidSafcHj' and"' Catholic doctrine in a large part' of Europe .was 
due alike to religious and to political draimstances. 

-_;spfc5',hcc3sae ta^a.jn&I tyltoil-bS.Fnglafcii, and elsewhere, 
amanj Itadfcal Protisfeats..;. .■ 
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ca*ptt?f^ver not be supposed that pious critics of ecclesiastical 
cbSi’^nd ^re confined to Protestants. There were many persons 
tibv who demanded sweeping reforms in discipline and a 
Socin"' * return of the clerg}’^ to a simple apostolic life, and yet 
ji the believed that whatever change was desirable could 
lofflolic best be acWeved by means of a reform^ion within 
.^iurch CathoUc Church, — that is, rvithout disturbing 

the unity of its organization or denying the validitj’’ of it^dogmas.' 

^ Even in countries which subsequently became Protestant, some 
i of the foremost scholars of the period desired a moral reformation 
j within Catholicism rather than a dogmatic rebellion againsHt.^ 
Thus, while the religious energj' of part of Europe wentlnto 
the revolutionary creation of Protestant churches and sects, that 
of another part fashioned a reformation of the Catholic„syst^. 
And this Catholic reformation, on its religious side, was brought 
to a successful issue by means of the improved condition_in the 
papal court, the labors of a great church council, and the activity 
of new monastic orders. A few words must be said about each of 
these religious elements in the Catholic reformation. 

Emphasis has been put on the corruption that prevailed in 
papal affairs in the fifteenth centurj'. and of the Italian and family 
interests which obscured to the Medici pope, Leo X (15 13-1521), 
the importance of the Lutheran movement in German3^ And 
Leo’s nephew, who became Clement VII (1523-1534), continued 
to act too mucli as an Italian prince and too little as the moral 
and religious leader of Catholicism in the contest which under 
him was joined with Zwinglians and Anglicans as weU as with 
Lutherans. But under Paul HI (1534-1549) was in- 
augurated the policj’- of appointing to high diurch offi- 
ces men renowned for their virtue and learning rather 
than for family position or financial profit. This policy was main- 
tained by a series of upright and far-sighted popes during the ‘ 
second half of the sixteenth centurj'-,^ so that by tlie year 1600 a 
remarkable reformation had gradual^ been wucught in the pa- 
pacy, among the cardinals, doum tlirough the prelates, even to Oie 
parish priests and monks. 


* See above, p no. ' 

’Especially Paul IV (isS5-iSS9)i a strict disciplinarian; Pius IV (1559-1565)1 
the unde o{ St. Charles Bottomeo; Pius V {ts6fr-js72), rrho was canonized as a 
saint. Grccorv XEtl (ii;73-i585), and Sixtus V (isSs-iJpo). 
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The reionning zeal of individual popes was stimulated and le- 
w forced by the work of the cmncU of Tr ent it$45~i 563). The 
lea of effecting a “ reformation in head and members” 

> means of a general coundlmf the CathoUo Church Council of 
>^d been invoked several times during^the centmy' 
ij't preceded the Protestant Revolt, but, before Luther, little 
Y 1 been accomplished in that way. 

-^hh the ’widening of the breadi betwee n P rotestantism and 
medieval church, what had formerly been desirable'now be- 
; im|fefati\'e. It seemed to pious Catholics that eveiy' effort 
'd be made to reconcile differences and to restore the unity 
■ churdi. It was argued that the errors of the manifold new 
: ogiss might be refuted by a clear statement of Catholic doc- 
rii 'j, and a reformation of discipline and morals would deprive 
;!e innovators of one of their most" tellirig weapon's 'against the 
Jiurdi. * ' 

TtTwas no easy task, in that troublous time, to hold an ecumeni- 
cal council. There was mutual distrust between Catholics and 
Protestants. There was uncertainty as to the relative powers 
and prerogatives of council and pope. There were bitter national 
rivalries, especially between Italians and Geomans. There was 
actual warfare between die chief Cadiolic ruling families — the 
Ilabsbutgs of Germany and Spain and the royal house of France. 

■yet despite these difficulties, which long posljxmed its convo- 
cation and repeatedly interrupted its labors, the council of Trent ^ 
consummated a great reform in the church an 3 "£ 3 nTribui£sd ma- 
teridly tCf the pres”ef\'ation oft'He'CaCnolic Jdth. The Protestants, 
whonniie pope indted to participate, absented themselves; yet 
wiK the number and renown of the Catholic bishops who 
s .^xmded to the summons that the council o(,Xr<ait easily ranked 
-th the eighteen ecumenical councils which had preceded it.- The 
*oik of the council was twofold— -doginatic"an 3 reformatory. ~ 
Dogmatically, the fathers at Trent offered no compromise to 
the Protestants. They confirmed with inexorable frankness the 
main jMiints in Catholic theology wliich had been worked out in 

in tiie T,v»l, selected lar^rety by rM'on of its geographical locafion, 
buns situated m the boimdary between tbcGetttuu speating aadltalkn-speaUng 
fcspfei I 

decrees tfcrc signed at its close (1363) by 4 cartUiial legates, 2 cardlnnls, 
nhtri-iwfe Jj SKhHshop's, ifij bishop!!, 7 abbots, 7 generais of orders, and 
39 prosits for 55 absent pr<;!ai<s. ‘ 
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the thirteenth centur}’- by Thomas Aquinas and wliich before the 
appearance of Protestantism had been received everywhere in cen- 
tral and western Europe. They declared that historic tradition 
as well as the Bible was to be taken as the basis of the Christian 
reUgion, and that the interpretation of the Holy Scripture^' 
belonged exclusively to the church. The Protestant teachings] 
about grace and justification by faith were condemned, and the' 
seven sacraments were pronounced indispensable. The miracu- 
lous and sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper (Mass) was re\^ 
affirmed. Belief in the invocation of saints, in the \’eneration of 
images and of relics, in purgatory and indulgences was e.xplicitly 
stated, but precautions were taken to clear some of the doctrines 
of pernicious practices which at times had been connected with 
them. The spiritual authority of the Roman See was confirmed 
over all Catholicism; the pope was recognized as supreme inter- 
preter of the canons and incontestable cliief of bishops. 

A volume of disciplinary statutes constituted the second 
achievement of the council of Trent. The sale of church offices 
was forbidden. Bishops and other prelates were ordered to 
reside in their respective dioceses, abandon worldly pursuits, 
and give themselves entirelj’^ to spiritual labors. Seminaries 
were to be established for the proper education and training of 
priests. While Latin w'as retained as the official and liturgical 
language, frequent sermons were to be preached in the vernacular. 
Indulgences were not to be issued for money, and no charge 
should be made for conferring the sacraments. 

The seed sowm by the council bore abundant fruit during 
several succeeding pontificates. The central government was 
completely reorganized. A uniform catechism was prepared at 
Rome, and by means of it laymen were systematically instructed 
in the tenets and obligations of their religion. ReHsions were 
made in the sendee books of the church, and a new standard 
edition of the Latin Bible, the Vulgate, was issued. A list, called 
the Index, was prepared of dangerous and heretical books, 
Index and which good Catholics were prohibited from reading. 
Inquisi- By these methods, discipline was in fact confirmed, 
morals purified, and the scandal of the immense 
riches and the worldly life of the clerg}’- restrained. Erom an 
unusually strict law of faith and conduct, lapses were to be 
punishable bv the medieval ecclesiastical court of the Inquisition, 
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wHcTi now zealously redoubled its activity' ^peaaUydn Italy 
and in Spain. 

A very important factor in the Catholic revival^ not only in 
presemng all southern Europe to the churclr but also in pre- 
venting a complete triumph of Protestantism in the North, was 
the formation of several new religious orders, which sought to 
deepen the spiritual life of the people and to buttress the posi- 
tion of the church. The most celebrated of these orders, both 
for its labors in the sixteenth century and for its Subsequent 
history, is tbe_5Ecjety,oL. Jesus, whose members are known 
commonly as The society was found ed by Ignatius 

its constitution was formally approved Ijy 
the pope six years laler.^ 

In his earlier years, Ignatius (1491-1536) followed the pro- 
fession of arms and as a patriotic Spaniard fought \^UantIy in 
tlie armies of the Emperor Charles V against the 
French. Put wlu'le he was in a hospital, suffering from 
a wound, he chanced to read a life of Christ and biog- 
I'aphies of sewral saints, which, he tells us, worked a great 
change nitliin him. From being a soldier of an earthly king, he 
would now become a knight of Christ and of tlie church. In- 
stead of fighting for the glory of Spain and of liimself, he would 
strive for the greater glorj’’ of God. Thus in the very year in 
which the German monk, klartin Luther, became the avowed and 
leading adversarj' of the Catholic Church, this Spanish soldier 
was starting on that remarkable career wHcb was to make hint, 
Catholid,sm’s duef champion. 

After a few yearn' trial of his new life and several rather foot- 
less efforts to sen^e the church, Ignatius determined, at the age 
of thirty-three, to perfect Ws scanty education. It was wliile 
he was studying the classics, philosophy, and tlieolog)' at the 
university of Paris that he made the acquaintance of the group 
of .scholarly and pious men who became tlie first members of 
the Society of Jesu'i. Intended at first primarily for missionary 
labors among the Moslems, the order was speedily turnwi to 
other ends. 

" “Tlie organization of the Jesuits showd the military instincts 
of tfac ir, fou nder, lo the three usual vows of poverty, chastity, 

* AttoUicf nesr order was that oi tbeOcatoty, foanded In 1575 by St. Philip Nr 
See above, jv iiS. and 
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and obedience, was added a fourth vow of special allegiance 
to the pope. The members were to be carefully trained during a 
long nomtiate and were to be under the personal 
Jesuits direction of a general, resident in Rome. Authority 
and obedience were stressed by the society. Then, 
too, St. Ignatius Loyola understood that the church was now 
confronted with conditions of war rather than of peace: ac- 
cordingly he directed that his brothers should not content them- 
selves with prayer and works of peace, with charity and local 
benevolence, but should adapt themselves to new dicumstances 
and should strive in a multiplicity of ways to restore all things 
in the Catholic Church. 

Thus it happened tnat the Jesuits, from the very year of their 
establishment, rushed to the front in the religious upheaval 
and conflict of the sixteenth century. In the first place, they 
sought to enlighten and educate the young. As sdioolmasters 
they had no equals in Europe for many years. No less a scholar 
and sdentist than Francis Bacon said of the Jesuit teaching that 
“nothing better has been put in practice.” Again, by their -wide 
learning and culture, no less tlian by the unimpeachable purity 
of thdr lives, they won back a considerable respect for lire 
Catholic clergy. As preachers, too, they earned a high esteem 
by the clearness and simplicity of their sermons and instruction. 

It was in the mission field, however, that the Jesuits achieved 
their most considerable results. They were mainly responsible 
for the recovery of Poland after that country had been seemingly 
lost to Caldnism and Unitarianism. They similarly conserv'ed 
tlie Catholic faith in Bavaria and in the southern Netherlands. 
They aided considerably in maintaining Catholicism in Ireland. 
At the hourly risk of their lives, they ministered to their fellow 
Catholics in England under Elizabeth. In the midst of the 
greatest dangers and privations, they conducted missions among 
the teeming millions in India and China, among the Huron and 
Iroquois tribes of North America, and among the aborigines of 
Brazil and Paraguay. No means of influence, no source of 
power, was neglected that would wn men to religion and to the 
authority of the bishop of Rome. Politics and agriculture were 
- utilized, and likewise literature and science. The Jesuits were 
uifonfessors of kings in Europe and apostles of the faith in Asia 
Dunii America. ? 
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It lias" teen pomteti out already that the rapid diffusion oi 
Protestantism was due to economic and political causes as -vt-ell 
as to those narrowly reU^ous. It may be said with 
equal truth that politioi! and economic causes co. 
operated ’.vith the religious developments that we hav^ 
just noted to maintain the supremac}’' of the Catholic 
Church in at least half tlie countries over whidi she 
had exerdsed her sway in 1500. For one thing, it ig 
doubrfu! whether fmandal abuses had flourished as ]ong or as 
^^gorously in some countries as in others. For another-, the politi- 
cal conditions in some stales were more favorable than in others. 

In Italy w'as the pope’s residence and see. He had bestowed 
many favors on important Italian families. He had often ex- 
ploited foreign countrie.s in behalf of Itah'an patrop- . 
age. He had taken advantage of the political disunity ^ ^ 

of the peninsula to diddc his local enemies and thereby to 
assure the victorj* of Ms owm cause. Two popes of the sixteenth 
century belonged to tlie powfcrful Florentine family of the 
Media; Florence remained loyal. Tlie hearty support of the 
Emperor Charles V preserved the orthodoxy of hfaplcB. and 
tliat of Philip II stamped out heresy in tlie Idngflom of the 
Tw’o Sidhes. 

In France, the concordat of 1516 between pope arid, king had 
peacefully secured for the French monarch appointment of 
bisliops and control of benefices within his country,— - 
powers -which tlie German princes and the English 
sovereigns secured by revolutionarj'- change. Moreover, French 
Protestantism, by its political activities in belialf of effective 
cliedcs upon the ro.val power, drove the king into Catholic arms. 
-The cause of absolutism in France became the cause of Cathoii- 
dsm. and die latter was bound up -nith French patriotism to 
quite the same extent as English patriotism became linked 
with the fortunes of Anglicanism. 

- In Spain and Portugal, lie monarcis obtained concessions 
from the pope like tliose accorded the French sovereigns. The] 

■ gained a large measure of power over the Catholit g 
Cliurch witliin their amntrics and found it a mo.sit; 

Valuable ally in Jorwarding their atisolutist tendendes. Fottiigal 
P Moreover, the centuries-long struggle with Islam hgd endearet 
-CAtliolic Christianitv aBke to Spaniards and to Portriguesc j 
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rendered it an integral part of their national life. Spain and 
Portugal now remained fiercely Catholic. . ' , 

Somewhat similar was the case of Austria. Terrifying fear 
of the advancing Moslem Turk, joined with the political exi- 
. gencies of tlie Habsburg rulers, threw that duchy with 
InAustna dependencies into the hands of the pope. 

If the bishop of Rome, by favoring the Habsburgs, had lost 
England, he had at least saved Austria and most of central 
Europe. 

Ireland and Poland — those two extreme outposts of Catholic 
In Ireland Christendom — in course of time found in the Catholic 
and faith a most effectual safeguard of nationality, a most 

Poland valuable weapon against aggression or assimilation 
by powerful neighbors. 

4. THE THREE GREAT DIVISIONS OP CHRISTENDOM AT THE 
CLOSE OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Long before the sixteenth century Christendom had been 
divided into two unequal parts, the smaller adhering to the 
Ortliodox Church and comprising eastern Europe — Greece, the 
Balkan peninsula, Rumania, and Russia, — and tire larger part 
embracing central and western Europe and professing allegiance 
to the Catholic Church. In the course of the sixteentli century, 
as a result of the religious and ecclesiastical upheaval which 
we have been describing in the present chapter, the Catholic 
part of Christendom was sundered by the rise of Protestantism. 
By tlie close of the egnturj’-, there w-ere three, Jns tead of two, 
great divisions of Christendom: Catholic, Orthodq^ a ud P rop 
estant. 

To Catholic Christendom now remained Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, the southern Netherlands, the forest cantons of 
The Three Switzerland, southern Germany (including the Rhine- 
eWsten- land, Bavaria, and Austria), Ireland, Poland, Xith- 
° ® uania, Bohemia, northern Yugoslavda (Croatia), most 
of Hungary, and recent overseas conquests in the AVest Indies, 
South and Central America, Mexico, and the Philippine Islands. 
With Protestant Christendom were now ranged northern and 
central Germany, Scandinavia, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, the 
Uvuorthem Netherlands, most of Switzerland. Scotland, and Eng- 
Dumd. In some of the areas of central and western Europe there 
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was a good deal of overlapping. Protestant minorities existed 
in France, Ireland, the Rhineland, Bohemia, and Hungary. , 
Catholic minorities survived in Great Britain, the northern 
Netherlands, and the states along the eastern shore of the Baltic. 
In general, however, it was northern Europe which constituted 
Protestant Christendom, while it was southern Europe which 
remained within the orbit of Catholic Christendom. 

Catholic and Orthodox Christendoms had each been cultural 
units for a very long time, enshrining for centuries, under Chris- 
Similari- auspices, the respective heritages of ancient Rome 

and ancient Greece. And in their interpretation of 
Christianit}'' they had always had very much in corn-, 
mon. Both accepted the basic idea of an authoritative 
ecclesiastical organization, consisting of a divinely or- 
dained clergy of bishops, priests, and deacons, interpreting the 
Bible and tradition, dispensing the seven sacraments, effecting 
the miracle of transubstantiation, adoring the Trinity, beliering 
in the divinity of Christ, honoring saints, venerating relics, 
and employing elaborate rituals. There were minor diffe rences 
of t^age, and theology between Catholic and Orthddox"but 
TSr really significant contrasts were.itwo: the Orthodox denied 
the Cathojic faith in the divine rigiit^of the pope to g ovSn th e 
whole Chfetjan Churcli; and the Catholic Churcli reprobated^ 
the dependence of the OrthoSox upon secular governments. / 
At tlie very time when the Catholic Church was losing its hold 
on northern Europe, the Orthodox Churcli of eastern Europe was 
Develop- e-xperiencing a grave crisis and an internal readjust- 
ment. For centuries the Orthodox Church had centred 
in tlie patriarch of Constantinople and had been mainly 
an ecclesiastical adjunct to the Byzantine (Greek) Em- 
pire. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, however, 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Moslem Turks and 
with the expansion of the Ottoman Empire, the local patriarch 
became a political agent of the sultan, as well as the official repre- 
sentative of the sultan’s Christian subjects.^ One of the results 
W'as a loss of prestige to the patriarcli of Constantinople at home 
and a demand on the part of Orthodox Christians outside of the 
Ottoman Empire for ecclesiastical independence. After much 
debate and insistence, the Russian emperor obtained the consent 

*Sce above, pp. 15-16. 
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of the patriarch, to a reorganization of tie Orthodox Church in 
Russia, and in 1582 Moscow became the scat of an independent 
Russian patriarchate. Thenceforth, the Orthodox Churcli, while 
remaining doctrinally one, was dix-ided administratively into 
the two national churches of Russians and Greeks, under the 
patriarchs of Moscow and Constantinople respectively, the former 
dominated by the Russian emperor and the latter by the Turkish 
sultan. Into Orthodox Clmstendom Protestantism did not pene- 
trate. 

The religious divergence between Catholic and Protestant was 
much greater than between Catholic and Orthodox, for Protes- 
tantism was esse ntially a revolt against the central idea ^ 

of the churdi asTicId'bv Catholic and Ortliodox alike, gence 
Yet at the close of the sixteenth century all three gni{ 
divisions of Christendom still held to a large part of and 
common Christianity, They could stiM be viewed as a 
unit when contrasted in sodal customs and institutions ■srith tlie 
cultural areas of Islam and Buddhista. All Christians still revered 
Jesus as tlieir common founder and inspirer. All magnified the 
Bible and cherished tlie memory of early apostles and martjTS. 
Moreover, the vast majority of Protestants retained a large part 
of the theology of the Catholic and Orthodox diurdies, including 
the dogmas of the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, the fall of man 
and his redemplion tlirough the sacrifice of the cross, and the 
future life of rewards and punishments. Traditional Christian 
moralities and virtues continued to be preached by Protestants, 
as by Orthodox and Catholics. 

Protestants as a whole were in agreement m’th the Orthodox 
against the Catholics on one doctrinal point, and that tvas the 
denival of the daims of the bi'=hop of Ronje and the con- < 

sequent rejection of the papal government and autlior- pnee ' 
ity. But on two fundamental points Protestants were 
as far removed from Ortliodox as from Catholic Chris- and 
tians. (i) In their anxiety to purify Qiristianity and to 

■i restore it to its primitive character, they repudiated tradition^^ 
and vrith it certain doctrines and practices w’Wdi had gradually 
grown up, such as those connected wntii purgatory, indulgences, ^ 
invocttrion of saints, veneration of relics, etc, and tliey introduced ' 
/Various changes in the traditional sacraments. (2) They made 
the Bible the supreme and sole authority for Christianity and ' 
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proclaimed the right and ability of each person to derive from 
the Bible, without help of church or clergyman, the means of 
salvation. Thus to the Protestant, at least theoretically, au- 
thority resided in the infallibility of every individual, while to 
Catholic and Orthodox it rested with an infallible institution or 
church. 

Relatively few Protestants of the sixteenth century grasped 
the full significance of their theory of authority. They preached 
Diver- it and their leaders frequently invoked it in their own 
gencies behalf, but not many of them could willingly resign 
^otel- themselves to the thought of allowing as many inter- 
pretations of the Christian reUgion as there were indi- 
vidual Christians. To most of them it seemed as though all good 
Christians must find, under divine guidance, the same truth in 
the same Bible and that therefore their principle of individual 
infallibility would produce a single kind of reformed and pUre 
Christianity, Luther was sure that he read his Bible diligently 
and piously and that his form of Protestantism must tlrereforc 
be the true religion. But Calvin was quite as sure that he read 
his Bible with the utmost piety and diligence and that conse- 
quently his type of Protestantism must be devoid of error. Henry 
\TII seemed to regard himself as infallible, and a like attitude 
was apparent in many of the sectarians whom he or Calvin or 
Luther banned or put to death. 

In the circumstances, though not intentionally, Protestantism 
was no such unit of faith and conduct as Catholicism or Ortho- 
dox3^ Despite conferences and debates among Protestant theolo- 
gians and the employment of compulsion on the part of Protestant 
kings and princes, it was obvious before the dose of the sLxteentlr 
century' that not only was Protestant Christendom divided into 
three major parts, but that each part was tending toward ever 
increasing subdivision and that all parts were being increasingly 
influenced by radical sects. The three major parts, as we have 
seen, were: (r) Lutheranism, dominant in the central and north- 
ern principalities of Germany and in the states of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Estonia; (2) Calvinism, supplydng, 
under various names, common models of faith and organization 
to state churches of the northern Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Scotland, and to minority groups in southern Germany, Hun- 
gary, France, and England; (3) Anglicanism, established as the 
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^tafe religion oi England, wth niin'ority follomngs in Scotlaiid 
and Ireland. In addition, liadical Protestantism permeated’all 
Protestant Christendom, from Poland-and Transylvania in the 
east to Great Britain in the west, comprising such minor sects 
as Baptists, Congregationalists, and Unitarians. 

The principal respects in which Lutherans. Calvinists, 'Angli- 
cans, and .Radicals differed from one another may be briefly sum- 
marized under five headings: 

(1) Method of Salvation. The Lutlterans held that every man 

may he saved by faith in Christ; tlie Calvinists, that only such 
persons can be saved as are predestined, or “elected.” by God 
to be saved. The Anglicans appeared to accept the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith, although their official creed-r- 
the Thirty-Nine Articles — was sufficiently ambiguous to admit 
of a Calvinist interpretation. Most of the Radicals maintained 
that man is saved by an emotional experience, “conxlction of 
sin” and “conversion,” though some of the e.xtrcme Unitarians 
seemed doubtful of any eternal salvation for the individual and 
suggested that if tlicrc were such a thing it could be attained to 
only by the e.xercise of reason. ■ , , 

(2) Sacraments. Calvinists recognized only two sacraments — 

ba])tisra and the Lord’s Supper (eucharist). Lutherans and Angli- 
cans retained, in addition -to tliese two sacraments, the rite of 
confinnation, and Anglicans de\Ised a special rite of holy orders. 
The offidai declaration of Anglicani.sm tJiat there are “two major 
sacraments” made it possible for some Anglicans — the hater.so- 
called high-church party-— to honor the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic and Orthodox churches. On the other hand, Radical 
Protestants as a rule rejected the whole sacramental system; 
they observed baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but only as sym- 
bolic rites and usually oniy for adults, . ; 

Sithiihdes for f/^sujisknliaiion. Almost all Protestants 
repudiated the traditionally miraculous nature of the eucharist, 
the doctrine of Calholic.s and Orthodox that by the word of tRe 
priest the bread, and wine are actually chan^^nto" rite, Body 
and Blood of Christ. But' the}' differed about substitutes, 
Lutherans maintained wluat they called a “real presence, ”.ibat , 
Christ is.if'?V/nand in the bread and rvine, aS fi re is in^a hot irpn,' 
to borrow the metaphor of Luther himself. The Cahinists and 
all the Radical sects, on the other hand, perceived in the eudmiist, 
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not the continuing mystical sacrifice of Christ, but a simple com- 
memoration of the Last Supper; to them tbeJiread-and-Kirmieere 
mere symbols of the Body and Blood. As for the Anglicans, their 
posidon in tliis matter as in so many others was ambiguous; their 
official confession of faith declared at once that the Supper is the 
partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ and that the communi- 
cant receives Christ only spiritually. The mass of Anglicans 
undoubtedly inclined to the Calvinist and Radical interpretation, 
though some of the later high-churcli party leaned toward the 
Catholic explanation. 

(4) Ecclesiastical Organization. All Protestants considerably 
modified the Catholic (and Orthodox") system of a divinely or- 
dained clergy of bishops, priests, and deacons, distinct from the 
laity, and entrusted with the government of the church, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the preaching of moral and 
dogmatic theologj'. The Anglicans retained the orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon and claimed that their hierarchy was continue 
ous, through "apostolic succession,” with the medieval and an- 
cient Catholic Church. But for at least a hundred years from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth all Anglican priests were preachers 
rather tlian “sacramental” priests in the earlier Catholic sense, 
and from the beginning of Anglicanism the laity, as represented 
in the English parliament, were even more responsible than the 
clergy for determining the faith and government of tire church. 
The Lutherans denounced the traditional distinction between 
clergy and laity, denied the importance of apostolic succession, 
and treated the office of bishop as a merely human convenience 
in ecclesiastical administration.* The Calvinists did away with 
bishops altogether and kept only one order of clergymen — ^the 
presbyters (or priests) — who, b}" means of local and periodic 
assemblies (or synods) were to govern the church. Most of the 
Radicals adopted a congregational form of church government, 
vesting supreme authority in the democratic decisions of a bodj’’ 
of laymen and making the “pastor” or “preacher” or “elder” 
an employee of the congregation.- 

* The olEce of archbishop was retained by both Anglicans and Lutherans For 
axample, the archbishop of Canterbury became primate of the Anglican Church, 
and the archinshop of Upsala became primate of the Lutlreran Church in Sweden. 
These Protestant ccdcsiastics were agents of their respective naUonal monan^ 
quiteasmuch as of their respective churches ^ 

'-The title of bishon was retained bv the tJnitarian Church in Hungary 
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■ (s) CemKOTJ^.*' The ATigHcans-kept.a'good cteai'of .Catholi( 
ritual, although in: the form of translation from Ladn to English 
Calvinists and Radicals, on the other hand, worshipped witl 
extreme simplicity; their cult usually comprised e-\temporane 
ous prayer, Bible-readiag, hymn-singing, and sermon-preaching 
in church buildings that were rigorously bared ofsupetBuoUs or- 
naments. Between Anglican formalism and Calvinist austerity 
the Lutheraiis steered a middle course; they densed no uniforir 
liturgy, but tended to employ various forms and ceremonies. 

It mu.st be fully apparent that the unitj' of religious faith 
v-hich had long obtained in central and western Ijurdpe was 
broken in the sixteenth centurj'’, not only betweetr 
Protestants and Catholics, but among Protestants. 

A third great division of Christianity had now emerged, 
where folrmerly only the divisions of Catholic anrj 
Orthodox had e.xisted, and this new third division, from its 
wry nature and essence, already promised to disintegrate into 
Innumerable sects and to substitute individualist for collective 
Chnstianjty. rfns was one of the unpre.ssiVe resui’ts of the reft- 
gious upheai^l of the sixteenth century. 
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5. nvTEll-CBEISTtW INTOIEIIANCE Am WAR 


Another, and most distressing, result of the rdigious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century was a great access of religious intoler- 
ance. Just prior to Uie upheavtaJ, almost all inliabitants of central 
und western Europe were Catholic Christians, living in religious 
peace with one another, immetiiately after the upheaval, there 
were still Catholic Christians hut there were also Lutheran 
Christians and Anglican Christians and Calvrinist Christians 
and numerous little sects such as Mennonites, Baptists, and 
Unitarians, quarrelling and fighting with each other and either 
persecuting or being persecuted. ; 

Intolerance, of course, was no novelty in the sixteenth cen- 
turj'-. It was undoubtedly a.s old as the human race, and it had 
been pretty constantly displayed throughout all huv ^ ■ 

.man' history by clan, nation, and empire, by prince 
and populace, and by eveiy kind of religion from an- Intoter- 
'iieat- Judaism to medieval Islam. Christianity in it?, 
't%riy'days had appeared to be an excqjlion to the general rulei 
founded by a victim of rdirious intoienance. anddt soread 
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for three centuries without any use of force on its part and in 
the face of bitter persecution on the part of the pagan govern* 
ment of the Roman Empire. 

Subsequently, when Christianit}'^ became the state religion of 
the Roman Empire, a change occurred. A Cluistian emperor 
of the fourth centurj* excluded heretics from ci\'il office and 
threatened them with fines, confiscation of property, banish- 
ment, and even death. In the year 385 seven heretics were put 
to death by Christian officials at Trier. Gradually, prelates.of 
the Catholic Church acquiesced in and then applauded and finally 
abetted the revival of intolerance tluroughout Christendom. 

In theorj', at least, the intolerance of the Catholic Church 
in the middle ages was not e.xtended to non-Christians or to mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church. The latter, though accounted 
schismatics, were deemed good enough Christians to merit full 
liberty, and a great medieval pope condemned in no uncertain 
terms the Catholic crusaders who captured Constantinople and 
slew Orthodox Christians. The popes, moreover, repeatedly 
forbade Catholics to attempt the forceful converrion of Mos- 
lems. Jews, or other non-Christians; conversion to Christianity 
was to be preached but not compelled, and no pagan, infidel, or 
Jew was to be punished for refusing to accept Christianity. 

There was great popular prejudice on the part of medieval 
Christians against Moslems, as there was on the part of hloslems 
against Christians, but while armed hloslems invaded Christen- 
dom and armed Christians engaged in crusades against Islam in 
tlie Holy Land and in Spain, leaders of the hostile religions usu- - 
ally treated each other with mutual courtesy and respect. In 
Spain, during the middle ages, there was much friendty inter- 
course, as well as some political fighting, between Moslems and 
Catholics. 

There was also great popular prejudice on the part of me- 
dieval Christians against Jews, and the Jews, unlike the Mos- 

^ lems, were too few and too scattered to undertake 
Chnstian ’ . „ . . , 

Prejudice any senous counter-offensive against Chnstendom. 

Jews were formally tolerated by the Catholic Church 
and were expressly exempt from its courts and dis- 
cipline; they were permitted to have their own sjmagogues and 
rabbis and to practice their religion. But the widespread preju- 
dice against them was manifested in intolerant actions of lay 
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governments and lower-class mobs, in wliidi clergymen sometimes 
participated. Jews were ordinarily obliged to live in a certain 
part of a town (t)ve ghetto) and to wear a distinctive badge. 
While they were encouraged to serve as traders and bankers, 
most other occupations were closed to them. Often they suffered 
from mob \iolence. And occasionally a king would banish Jews 
from lus realm, they ^djhus been banished froin England, in 
J?9?i.And from France in 1306. 

However, it was not against Jews or pagans or schismatics 
that the Catholic Church directed intolerance; it was against 
its own baptized members who preached doctrines or p^rsecu- 
practiccs incompatible rrith its creed and organization tion of 
and who were termed heretics. Heretics w'cre vdewed 
as peculiarly depraved persons, and as singularly dangerous, 
because they might lead others into error. Heresy, indeed, was 
reganied as the worst kind of pestilential disease, ruining souls 
rather than bodies, and therefore amply warranting every effort 
to quarantine and stamp it out. Besides, hcrc.sy in reli^on was 
often a.ssociated with opposition to the economic system or to 
cjdsting government, and its suppression was frequently de- 
manded for political or economic reasons. It was easily confused 
with treason and anarchism and social revolution. 

In the thirteenth century the Catholic Church had established 
a special court, the ecclesiastical court of the “Holy Office,” 
Commonly called the Inquisition, to ferret out heresy 
and to try heretics. Its members were monks ap- Medieval 
pointed by the pope or by a bishop, and, as u as usual Inqulsi- 
in other courts of the period, the Inquisition conducted 
its proceedings in secret and used torture to extort' confessions 
from the accused and evidence from the witnesses. Heretics 
adjudgeti guilty were sentenced to fasting and prayer, and some-* 
limes to fines or impri.«onmcnt. The church itself formally re- 
fused to put anyone, even a heretic, to death, but the Inquisition 
was allowed and urged to condemn obstinate heretics to be 
“liandcd over to the secular arm,” that is. to the lay government 
of the locality. And the laj- government w-as c.vpectcd to punish 
such heretics by burning them at the stake. Sometimes, pious 
or jwiitic kings took it upon tJiemselves, without any support 
from the papal Inquisition, to suppress heresy by fire and 
Sword. 
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It must now be evident that Christians of the sixteenth century 
had behind them a long and firmly established tradition of 
intolerance, especially in respect of heretics. On the 
DeCTMse other hand, signs 'were not lacking of a diminution of 
of Intel- religious intolerance, or at least of a lessening of the 
Eve of °° number of capital executions for heresy, in the second 
MoTCm^t fifteenth century and on the eve of the 

Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
it was because no threatening heresies then appeared. Per- 
haps it was because the contemporarj’- vogue of classicism 
and humanism lessened the zeal and mitigated the intolerance 
of many potentates in church and state. Perhaps it was because 
Christendom, then for the first time in close contact with a vast 
variety of dissident religions in the Far East and Far West, was 
becoming infected with a curious sympathy for dissent. Perhaps 
it was because some Catholic Christians were seriously question- 
ing medieval practices of the church and were beginning to be- 
lieve that religious intolerance and persecution were contrary to 
Christ’s teaching and inimical to the welfare of Christian 
nations.^ 

True it was that in Spain Ferdinand and Isabella set up in 
1480 a special royal Inquisition which took energetic measures 
against religious dissenters in the peninsula and which extended 
its operations to the New World in 1516. True it was, too, that 
the Jews were e.xpelled cn masse from Spain in 1492. True it 
was, also, that a papal bull of 14S4 identified witchcraft with 
heresy and urged that harsh measures be taken against witches. 
But the so-called “Spanish Inquisition” was intended to secure 
national unity as much as religious uniformity, and for some ' 
time it was fro-R-ned upon by the papacy. And when the papal 
Inquisition, in the sixteenth century, assumed jurisdiction 
over trials of alleged witches, it tended to interpret the papal 
condemnation of ivitchcraft leniently, if not sceptically. In- 
tolerance was still the rule for religion, but there were enough 
exceptions to the rule at the opening of the sixteenth Century 
to render plausible the hypothesis that, if the humanist rational- 
ism of that time had not been suddenly halted and silenced by 
religious upheaval and revolution, religious toleration might 

* Something of this idea was implicit in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and in 
writings of other humanists of the time. ‘ 
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have made earlier -and greater gains in Christendom tlian %vas 
actnally the case. 

The actual historical fact was, however, that in the excite- 
ment of Protestant rermlt and Catholic reformation Christendom 
witnessed an outburst of religious intolerance and outburst 
craelty such as the world never before or since beheld, of intol- 
It w'as no time, in the midst of the great religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth centurj', for humanists to teenth 
counsel compromise or for anyone to assume an ■' 

attitude of indifference to religion. Catholic leaders felt that 
they were defending traditional Christian civilization against 
anarchical forces of rebellion and greed. Protestant leaders felt 
quite as sincerely that they were restoring the pure Gospel and 
safeguarding it against despotism, superstition, and corruption. 
To the former, Luther and Calvin and all the so-callcd “re- 
formers” w'erc pos-sessed of devils; to the latter, the pope was 
the beast, the ‘‘anri-Clirist.” From Sweden to Italy and from 
England to Hunger}’, men grew passionate about religion, and 
inv^cctive became fasliionable in speech and writing. 

The bitterness of debate about matters of faith was rendered 
more bitter by the attendant scramble of ambitious, 
capitalistically minded ecclesiastics, lay lords, burgh- and 
crs. and princes to profit financially from the up- 
hcaval. Seemingly the only thing on which CatlioUc Religious 
and Protestant leaders could agree w'as the necessity 
of restraining the peasants and artisans, among whom 
there was considerable response, as we have already seen, to the 
riotous incitement of radical preacliers. 

Kings and prince’s, intent at this time upon creating national 
states and strengthening monarchical authority, could hardly 
view with equanimity the existence of bitterly quarrelsome 
religious factions and divdsions among their subjects, some of 
whom were only too wilUng to put loyalty to pope or Bible 
before loyalty to ternymral sovereign. It was but natural, there- 
fore, that the rulers of eveiy' state in central and western Europe, 
whether they were Catholic or Protestant, should seek to give 
full force to the old idea that political unity depended largely 
upon religious unity and that consequently each state should 
employ its power and influence to oblige all its Cliristian dtizer^ 
to cotifotm to one official kind of Christianity. Ffaturally. too,' 
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Catholics applauded the king who forced his subjects to be 
Catholic, and Protestants praised the prince who compelled his 
subjects to be Protestant. In the one case he was represented 
as the bulwark of civilization; in the otlier, as the palladium- of 
liberty and progress. All of which was highly favorable to re- 
ligious (and national) bigotiy. 

From the time when Leo X appreciated the gravity of the 
Lutheran movement, he and succeeding popes of the sixteenth 
Almost century banned Protestants right and left and begged 
Universal secular rulers to suppress heresy by every means 
oV within their power. The more upright a pope was in 
Catholics private life, the more intolerant he was of public dis- 
reforming council of Trent organized a sys- 
tematic censorship of heretical and anti-Catholic 
books, quickened the Inquisition into vigorous activity against 
heretics and persons suspected of heresy, and called solemnly 
upon all Catholic princes to enforce its decrees. On the other 
hand, Luther not only damned pope and urged secular rulers to 
use force against Catholics but also cursed Anabaptists and other 
Radical sects and invoked against them the aid of temporal 
princes. Nor was Calvin an apostle of religious toleration; he 
would permit neither Catholic nor dissenting Protestant to reside 
at Geneva, and the Unitarian Servetus who had the temerity 
to visit Geneva he burned at the stake. 

Monarchs in Spain, Portugal, and Italy remained Catholic, 
and consequently they sought — with almost complete success — 


In 

Southern 

Europe 


to keep Protestantism out of their countries. They 
employed the Inquisition, the Index, spies, police, and 
army to get rid of religious dissent and make all their 


subjects conform to a peculiarly rigid tj-pe of Catholicism. 
Comparatively few professed Protestants were actually put to 
death in these countries, not because of any special tender- 
ness for Protestantism, but because it never obtained any serious 
foothold in southern Europe. The several thousand victims of the 
Inquisition in Spain were chiefly persons of Moorish or Hebrew 
descent who had been converted to Catholicism and were sus- 


pected of relapsing into Islam or Judaism, or they were professed 
Catholics who were thought to be too mystical or too “liberal” 
or too tolerant. Such a famous Catholic as Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, was twice imprisoned by the Inquisition. 
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Tn the Holy Roman Empire the emperor and a. majority of 
the electors remained Catholic, but many princes bccarne 
Lutheran and some became Calvdnist. Protestant 
princes persecuted Catholic subjects; Catholic princes Holy 
persecuted Protestant subjects; and Protestant princes 
warred until the Catholic emperor. After a bitter 
struggle, a treaty — tlie peace of Augsburg— was signed in 1555, 
as wc Ijave seen, between the emperor and the princes, whereby 
each prince obtained the priidlege of being either Lutheran or 
Catholic as lie might desire but also the recognized right to 
compel all his subjects to conform to the kind of Christianity 
which he professed. The result was that religious intolerance con- 
tinued to be the rule within each of the several German states and 
presently led, in the first half of the seventeenth century, to one 
of the Joiigesl and most destructive and international ivars 
hi human annals — the Tliirty Years’ War (161S-1648), 

In Scandinavia, Finland, and Estonia, tiie Lutheran kings of 
Denmark and Sweden destroj'cd Catholicism and suppressed 
dissent by banisiiments, confiscations, and executions. 

In Scotland, Catholic clergimien, with the aid of the Korthem, 
crown, at first tried to stop the preaching of Prot- 
estantisin by similar means, but soon Calinnist nobles, urged 
on by John Knox, were deposing the CatlioHc queen, Matj' 
Stuart, seizing the government, and killing Catholics. Alarj' 
Stuart was imprisoned and subsequently beheaded, for religious 
and political reason.®, on orders of her cousin and rival, the 
Prolc-stant Queen Elizabeth of England. 

In England itself there was .similar religious intolerance, with 
curiously fluctuating objectives. Henrj'' WII in his effort Ic 
establish and maintain a separate, middle-of-the-road 
Anglican Church, distinguished between Catholics 
who persevered iu acknowledging the claims of the 
pope and Protestants who repudiated tlie seven sacraments; the 
latter he burned, while the fonuer be merelj' beheaded. Under 
Ills sickljf son and successor, Edward VI, Catholics were per- 
secuted and Protestants were tolemled. Queen Maty Tudor, in 
her attempt to restore Catiiolicism, persecuted and burned 
Anglicans, Cahunists, and Radical Protestants. Queen Eliza-, 
heth. in turn, enacted drastic laws against Catholics and put 
^ ir.auy of them to death, ia theor3'-at least on charges of tTfiasoo 
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and at the same time she harassed and imprisoned Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and other Protestant dissenters from Angli- 
canism. Later, in the seventeenth century', when "Radical Prot- 
estants obtained the upper hand for a time in England, they 
showed themselves not less intolerant of Catholicism and 
Anglicanism. 

France, also, was prey to religious intolerance and war during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century. King Francis I and , 
In France grandsons, who succeeded him, adhered 

to Catholicism, and, though for political reasons they 
gave aid to Protestant princes in Germany against the Catholic 
emperor, they were intolerant of Protestantism within France. 
Despite persecution, however, Protestantism (especially Cal- . 
vinism) spread in France and gave rise to a series of three- , 
cornered civil wars among a faction of Huguenots who aspired 
to dominate the realm, a faction of militant Catholics who 
m'shed to destroy the Huguenots, and a faction of "political” 
Catholics who were less interested in the complete triumph of 
any particular religion than in the preserv'ation of national 
unity. Sometimes the king cooperated with one faction and 
sometimes with anotlier; it was while under the temporary ih- 
fluence of tlie militant Catholic faction that the youthful King 
Charles DC consented in 1572 to the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, in which several thousand Huguenots were cruellj' 
butchered. At length, the leader of the Huguenot faction, m‘th 
the support of the faction of political Catholics, became king 
as Henry IV and proceeded to consolidate lus position by two 
extraordinary measures; first, he conciliated the French Cath- . 
olics by abjuring Protestantism and becoming a Catholic him- 
self; second, he condh’ated the French Huguenots by granting 
them a large degree of religious freedom. 

This grant, the so-called edict of Nantes (15Q8), was highly 
significant in the modern story of the slow painful growth of 
religious liberty. The edict of Nantes contained the ' 
followng provisions: (i) private worship and liberty 
of conscience were allowed to Protestants throughout 
France; (2) public worship was permitted to Prot- ' 
estants in tv'o hundred enumerated towns and in some 
three thousand castles; (3) fimandal support was 
promised bj" the government to Protestant schools; (4) the publi- 
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THE REtlGrOXJS HE SEA VAX ' ' CO? 

1 

cation of Protestants books was legalized; vggy to^sdence, and 
accorded full dvil and political rights; (6) Pns we shall pres- 
freely assemble and exerdse certain judicial funUists tlian to 
themselves; and (7), as a spcdal guaranty that lire 
prhdleges would be respected. Protestants were to have tu ^ 
control of two hundred fortified towns for eight years. 

1 It has sometimes been argued tliat the principle of religious 
liberty vn.% one of the outstanding results of the upheaTOl of 
tlie sixteenth century', particularly of the rise of Protestantism, 
Perhaps it v as so, in the long run and inddentaliy. But almost 
every sincere Christian at the time of the upheaval, whether he 
was Catholic or Protestant, was fanatically attached to the 
maintenance and spread of his omi ideas of Christianity and 
entertained no real devotion to abstract principles of general 
religious freedom. Henry IV of France showed himself a bad 
Protestant by becoming a Catholic and a bad Catholic by 
tolerating Protestants; his zealous Protestant subjects were not 
satisfied with wliat they had obtained, and he himself was 
eventually assassinated by a mad Catholic. 

The edict of Nantes Avas dictated less by deep religious con- 
viction than by pressing political need. After a half-century of 
dA'il W'ar in France, Protestants appeared too strong to be ex- 
terminated and not strong enough to exterminate CatholicSj 
and it was obxious to a statesman like Henry IV that if France 
AVas to sur\dvc as a great power, Frenclimen must be restrained 
from fighting one anotlicr about religion 
It Avas likewise with the first experiments in religious tolera- 
tion outside of France, lliey A\'erc not made in countries pretty 
‘ solidly Catholic or Protestant, nor at the behest of 
leaders of the majority religion, but in countries Avhose toward 
citizens were divided in religion and usually on the xolSafiM 
' initiative of a politic, national monarch. In Poland, outside 
King Sigisraund 11 ('rs48-rs72), a Catholic Wmself 
who had married a Calvinist princess, pursued a tortuous but 
„ on the whole conciliatory coukc in dealing with religious dhi- 
sibns—CatlioIic, Lutlieran, Calvinist, and Unitarian, — ^with sucit 
success that the Polish p.ariiament in the year following his 
death, while confirming the privileged position of the Catholic 
Church, granted religious liberty to all non-Catholics. In Httn- 
f 'igaiyj.the mv'’ading Jiloslem Turks found it convenient to accord 
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and at the same ti“aU kinds of Christians, and in Transylvania 
Congregationali={ice deemed it safer to tolerate Catholics and 
canism. Latean to attempt tlieir destruction. ‘ 

estants o','* while the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century 
showed.mediately productive of unprecedented intolerance and 
Angl' bloodshed, it served to create a situation which, in the 
^ onditions v as lav orable to religious toleration In the 

aliy^^vor- first place, it vas gradually discovered in countries 
“5 Re- where political considerations dictated some accommo- 

Toleration dation among rival faiths tliat the toleration of reli- 
gious differences u as not necessarily dcstrucriw of na- 
tional imity, that a state or a national monarchy might be 
strengthened, rather than weakened, by extending its protection ' 
to religious minorities ' 

Secondly, sincere Christians themselves, especially if they , 
were of a minority group m a given country, were an.xious to se- 
cure toleration for themselves and could be counted upon to 
second tlie efforts of conciliator}' statesmen. In Protestant coun- 
tries the Catholic minonty espoused the principle of religious 
liberty, while in Catholic countrits Protestants tvere natural ad- , 
vocates of freedom. Gradually, as the number of different 
churches and sects increased, various kinds of Protestants found 
it possible (and even desirable) to tolerate each other, particularly 
in order to present a united front against Catholicism At length 
w'hen Protestants had become habituated to the practice of toler-’" 
ation among themselves, they discovered that the heavens would 
not fall if they extended it to Catholics ' 

Finally', the terrible intolerances practiced and the deadly wars 
w’aged between one and anotlier kind of Cludstians in the six- 
teenth century contributed to a later reaction against religious 
strife, a reaction w’hich found expression at first in pietism and 
subsequently in rationalism. Pietism, 'which in the seventeenth^ 
and eighteenth centimes affected many pious Protestants and ^ 
Catholics, tended to push theological differences into the back- 
ground. to emphasize tlie peaceful character of Christ’s teacliings, 
and to stress rivahy' in good works ratlier than rivalry in intoler-' 
ance. Rationalism, which reached formidable proportions in the - 
eighteenth centur}' in both Catholic and Protestant countries, 
questioned the commonly accepted dogmas of all eristing^ 
churches and turned tlie attention of many an intellectual from ' 
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the supernatural to the natural, from theology’- to sciCTce, and 
from church to state. Modern religious liberty, as we shall pres- 
ently see, owes vastly more to rationalists and pietists than to 
sixteenth-century Protestants or Catholics.^ 

..-■-■‘'b. OTHER ETBECTS OR TnE REEIGTOOS UPHEAVAL 

So^far, wc haul's discussed two outstanding effects of the re- 
ligious upheaval of the sixteenth centurje Onc Ayas the creation 
ofXPrptfStant diwsion of Christendom, differing widely from 
’the earlier ones (Catholic and Orthodox), and tending toward 
endless subdivision and disintegration. The o&er effect^was riie 
immediate stimulation of rcli^ous intolerance and inter-J^hristian 
waFon an imprecedented scale. 

There were other effects, however, of great importance. In 
the first place, the upheaval gave a marked impetULS to a stressing 
pf mo rals. Not onl}’- were many minds turned tempo- 
rarily from other inteUectuai pursuits to theological Poritaa- 
controversy, but the individual Christian, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was axpected to prove by exteraal conduct 
that his particular religion inculcated a higher moral standard 
than any other.’ Protestant clergymen had to be models of deport- 
ment for their flocks, and CathoHcs looked askance, as never be- 
fore, at scandalous behavior of bishops and priests. At the same 
time, it became the fashion of one religious group to charge the 
other with moral turpitude. Catholics especially assailed Protes- 
tantism for denjfing the sacramental character of marriage, in- 
troducing divorce, and dishonoring tiie ^'irgin hlary, thereby 
lowering the position of women and degrading the home, Protes- 
tants, in turn, accused Catholicism of fostering the same mon- 
strous ends by prescribing celibacy for the clergy and by shutting 
women in convents. Lying was thought by many Protestants to 
be a monopoly of Catholics and financial dishonesty was deemed 
by many Catholics a .sjjccialty of Prote.stants. 

•In this environment of moral earnestness and moral reoimina- 
Itorn TtlritariiSni arose ail'd 'flouri^icd. Ptiritanism Involved tre- 
mendous devotion to a singular^ straight-laced code of morals 
.and a high degree of intolerance of persons who contra\amcd any 
provusion of such a code, especially of persons who appeared to 
,gct enjojunent from “worldly” pleasures. Puritanism appeared 

'See bcTcur, ch. -■a, sec. 3. 
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among Catholics, Lutherans, and Anglicans, but it flourished 
most luxuriantly among Calvinist and Radical Protestants. It 
was e-xemplified in campaigns against blasphemj'’, bull-fights, 
dancing, theatrical productions, immoral books, and profanation 
of the Lord’s Day. 

Catholics and Protestants alike invoked censorship of the press 
and the stage, with a view not only to suppressing heresy and 
dissent but also to expurgating the lewd, tlie lascivious, and tlie 
vicious. It was for this twofold end that Pope Paul IV, with the 
approval of the council of Trent, issued the first ecclesiastical 
“Index of Proliibited Books'’ in 1559. The national monarchs 
of England, France, and Spain, urged on by their religious ad- 
visors, had already established similar state censorsliips within 
their respective realms, and by the end of the si.xteenth century 
almost every government in Europe, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, was permitting the publication of onl}' such books and the 
production of only such plays as were formallj'- “licensed” by its 
agents.* 

Against blasphemy Puritan Catholics and Puritan Protestants 
were alike arrayed. Pope Pius W authorized in 1 564 the estab- 
lishment of a special society of Catholic men — the Holy Name 
Society — for the purpose of stamping out the practice of taking 
God’s name in vain; and two years later Philip II of Spain pre- 
scribed for “profane swearers” ten years at hard labor in the 
galleys. As examples of corresponding Protestant fervor against 
blasphemy may be cited a succession of enactments in England 
and Scotland against “grievous and abominable oaths.” It was 
the same puritanism which led popes of the century to condemn 
bull-fighting and caused many Protestant divines to lift up their 
voices against dancing. 

In the observance of holy days, there was marked difference 
between Catholics and Protestants. For centuries it had been 
customary for Christians on Sundays and on a number of other 
special holidays during the year to attend Mass and thereafter 
to engage in amusements and merrj'-making, sometimes, too, in 
labor. Tliis custom was so firmly entrenched in countries which 

‘ The only exception of importance was the government of the northern (Dutch) 
Netherlands. Here there was a nominal censorship but it was not rigorously en- 
forced, and for a long time books were published in the Netherlands wluch cculd 
not be published elsewhere. 
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remained Catholic that not even the most ■puritanically minded 
Catholic leaders of the sixteenth century tried very serihusly to 
alter it, and therefore it has continued to the present day to mark 
the Catholic obsera'ance of Sundays and other holidays. On the 
other hand, the Protestants abolished most of the special holidays, 
partially because they repudiated the veneration of saints in 
whose honor such holidays had been set apart, and partially 
because tliey begrudged the economic losses resulting from idle- 
ness on so many daj's during the year. Besides, while Luther 
and liis followers were willing to retain much of tire Catholic cus- 
tom of Sunday-obsenmnee, Calvin and particularly his disciples 
in Scotland and England, together with numerous Radical Prot- 
estants, revolted against it utterly. These Puritans identified the 
ClnisUan Sunday vith Uie Jewish Sabbath and believed that all 
the Old Testament prescriptions concerning the latter should be 
enforced in respect of the former. It was Puritan CaKfinists who 
in T571 Secured the jrassage of a law in Scotland which prohibited 
an Sunday “gaming, playing, passing to taverns and de-housc5, 
crl mest ixcid drink, srid niV/ffi' remaining tm-ay from Kirk 


in time of sermon.’’ Thenceforth, on what liad formerly been a 
day of gladness, a pall of gloom fell in Britain. 

The religious upheaval of the sixteenth century also had signif- 
icant elTecls on art. For a thou.'^and years, from the time of the 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth centuiy, a distinctive' 

Ch ristian art had flourished and tlie best of all art in ^ ; 

Europe had been employed in the ser\dcc of the church, ^ ' 
As'we have seen, the popes at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had been the foremost patrons of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music. ‘ /Vfter the upheaval, popes continued to 
patronize art, and much the same art -forms continued to be 
cherished and developed in CatlioHc countries. But tlie situation 
was now' difi’eren! in Protestant coimtries. Protestants, by abol- 
ishing the Hass, decrj'ing ritual, and emphasb-.ing the sennon, 
halted cathedral-building and turned from ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which w’as gorgeous to that whicli was bald" and bare,* 
from niy stical fanes to plain auditoriums. At the same time, 
their repugnance" to w'hat they deemed superstitious ot idolatrous 
in Catholicism, led Protestants to discountenance etdesiasticar 
sculpture and painting and to cause the more fanaticafi and puri- 

’SeeabOkE, pp. loS, ttj, 115-117, 
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lanical among them to go about smashing religious images and 
pictures, altars and organs, crucifixes and stained-glass windows.! 
Only in hymnology and certain forms of music did tlie Protestant 
churches make any original contribution to art. Of course, the 
pictorial and plastic arts continued to exist and to develop in 
Protestant countries, but outside the churches rather tlian witliin 
tliem and dealing with secular, ratlier than with religious, sub- 
jjects. The rise of Protestantism had at least temporarily a dele- 
|terious'elTect on the prdfflT^s of arfand art-apprmati^. 

SoFisat at all clear that the rise of Protestantism immediately 
promoted any considerable “enlightenment” or “progress.” 
THese somewhat intangible values of modern cmlization are 
more plausibly attributable to the scientific advance of modern 
times, and if a list of great modem inventors and scientists should 
be compiled, it would be found to include tis many Catholics as 
Protestants and a fairly large sprinkling of persons who were 
neitlrer. It is true that the Protestants were intent upon destroy- 
ing “superstition,” and that the council of Trent, partially by 
reason of Protestant taunts, sought to eradicate “superstitious 
abuses" from Catholicism, but Protestants surpassed Catholics 
in the practice of what is nowadays universally acknowledged to 
have been a superstition, the very horrible superstition of witch- 
craft. 

Witchcraft, as we have seen, had been detected and denounced 
by a pope in the latter part of the fifteenth centurj', and for a 
time Catholic officials w'ere zealous in hunting and 
punisliing wtches. From tlie middle of the sixteenth 
century, however, the persecution of witchcraft rapidly 
abated in most Catholic countries; tlie Inquisition exercised a 
humane and restraining influence on it, particularly in Italy and 
Spain; and in 1623 Pope Gregory XV finally forbade the infliction 
of the death-penalty upon any person who was accused of witch- 
craft unless he had actually committed murder. Only in France, 
among Catholic countries, was the hunt for witches long con- 
tinued and truly terrible. Here, it was fanatically urged on by 
the otherwise reasonable lawyer and philosopher Jean Bodin. 

> One such iconoclast recorded with no little pride: "We went . . . with officers 
and souldiers and ... we pulled down two mighty great nngells with wings, and 
divers other angells, and the four evangelists and Peter with his Kcies over the 
thappel door, and about a hundred Cberubims and angells and divers superetidous 
letters in gold.” 
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Atid here its victims were -miinerous, one royal judge boasting 
that during fifteen years (1576-1591) he had sentenced nine 
hundred ‘nitches to death- 

But at the very time when the ndtchcraft superstition was 
losing its hold in most Catholic countries, it was being eagerly 
accepted and widely spread In Protestant countries. Both Luther 
and Cahnn beh'eved in witchcraft, and Protestants generally, 
in their attachment to the Bible, felt themseivus divinely 
commissioned to enforce such an Old Testament injunction as 
“'I’hou shall not suffer a witch to live " John Fisdiart (15-15- 
1591), a German and the most indefatigable and powerful 
Protestant publicist of his time, not only assailed pope and 
priests and particularly the Jesuits witlj savage fur\% but also 
directed his picturesque vituperation against witches. He 
translated Bodin’s work and gave it a new title indicative of his 
own imaginative genius; Concerning the Hbcraled, raging DeviVs 
afmy of possessed, mad v>ilches and wisards, spiteful conjurors, 
soolhsayers, necromancers, poisoners, spcll-U'cavers, traitors, night- 
birds, sighl-dcstroyers, and all olho kinds of magicians, and their 
monstrous deeds: II ow they can be legally recognized, apprehended, 
stopped, discovered, investigated, examined by torture, and punished. 

It was in Germany that trials and torturings and killings of 
alleged watches were most numerous, but tlie contagion of tlie 
dreadful stiperstition was soon caught b}!- other Protestant 
countries. The English parliament enacted in 1563 a statute 
"against conjurations, incliantments, and witchcrafts”; and 
during tlie reign of Queen Elizabetli there w'ere more than a 
hundred trials for wntdicraft in England and about fifty execu- 
tions. ^\nd. during the greater part of the seventeenth centuty, 
the craze, instead of abating, became more intense in Germany 
and England, and also developed alanningl}' in Scotland and 
Scandinavia, Lutherans and Anglicans and Calvinists seemed 
to be equally obsessed, and perhaps the climax w^as reached by 
Eadical Evangelical Protetants— Puritans and Congregation- 
alists. 

Immediatdy, at any rate, the religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth centun,'- did not promote learning and popular education 
any-itiorc than it got rid of superstition. Our present- 
daj' sjfslems of universal schooling did not spring “ . 
dirediy out of sixteenth-century Protestantism or Catlsolidsm. 
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It is true that Protestant leaders of that time usually favored 
education. Luther and Melanchthon talked a good deal about 
the need of schools. Calvin made Geneva an important educa- 
tional centre. In Scotland John Knox set forth the ideal of 
“an elementary school for every parish, a grammar school for 
every market town, and a university for every city.” It is 
likewise true that contemporary Catholic leaders favored edu- 
cation. Reforming popes and tlie council of Trent urged the 
multiplication of schools, and the Jesuits founded numerous edu- 
cational institutions of considerable repute. Yet, in fact, the re- 
ligious upheaval tended, on the whole, to interrupt and retard 
popular education. The confiscation of church property served 
to destroy or reduce endowments of pre\dously existing schools, 
so that in Germany and England, and other Protestant coun- 
tries, the majority of grammar schools either disappeared or 
continued a starved existence with diminished funds; and the 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone and the futility of “good 
vVorks” dried up the source from which such endowments had 
flowed. The new schools which Protestant reformers or govern- 
ments managed to establish were fewer than the old schools 
wliich decayed or w'cre destroyed. The result was tliat during 
the century following the religious upheaval formal education 
was confined more exclusively to the upper classes than evci 
before, w'hile the masses “sank into deeper and deeper ig- 
norance.” 

Besides, the universities suffered tvoefully. They w'ere fre- 
quently attacked by Protestant leaders as strongholds of the 
hated scholastic theologj' and philosophy, and such of them as 
escaped this charge tended to sacrifice depth of learning to 
the superficialities of humanism, and breadtir of scholarship 
to narrowness of sectarian argument. The result was tliat 
attendance at universities decidedly lessened, and hostility to 
them increased. Catholic authorities forbade the faithful to 
study at Protestant universities and exercised a most rigorous 
supeiwdsion of what was taught in Catholic universities. In 
Protestant lands universities declined, and some Evangelical 
Protestants, convinced of the worthlessness of “carnal knowl- 
edge," sought to abolish them altogether; the Congregationalists, 
w’hen they were in power in England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, proposed to suppress the universities of Oxford 
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atid Cambridge. Mudi later, of course, occurred tliroughout 
Europe an almost revolutionary revival and extension of edu- 
cation, both university and popular, but it was to be an ac- 
companiment of modern democracy rather Uian of modern 
religion.' 

In the meantime, the religious upheaval of_^thc sixteenth 
century had profound effects on pdlffics and "society, though 
only remotely in a democratic,dLrection. As a matter 
of fact, the upheaval was caused in large part, as we Govem- 
havc been at pains to point out, by political and social 
developments whicli had readied virtually revolution- 
ary proportions at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
it was in speeding up these develojimcnts, in completing a revolu- 
tion already well under way, that the upheaval produced its 
major political and social etlects. - - 

Fir^, a rising consciousness of nationality contributed to the 
religiou s upHeaval, a^d the upheaval, Jn turn, pronioted nation- 
^ali^i. The Christian reir^on was how largely nation- 
aijacd. Protestantism everjnvhere involved a prot"cst_ to Nation- 
against the “foreign” and the “cosmopolitan”; it ap- > 

peaT^'to national feeling; and it adopted distinctively national 
forms and organizations. Lutlieranisin became a national Chris- 
tianity for many Germans and for exich of tlie Scandinavian 
peoples; Calvinism, for the Dutch and the Scots; Anglicanism, 
for tlic English. f\t tlie same time, Catholidsm underwent a 
partially nationalizing evolution ; greater emphasis was put upon" 
the national character of the church in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Poland, Ireland, and elsewhere: greater concessions were made 
to national sovereigns in matter of patronage, taxation, and 
judiciaty; every pope since 1527 has been of Italian nationality. 
The result of all this ha.s been that continuously since the six- 
teenth cenlurj' all the major didsions of Christianity — Prot- 
estantism and Orthodoxy preeminently, and Catholicism in a 
somewhat leaser degree— have tended to re&nforce the linguistic 
differences and the national rivalries which have pushed the 
idea of Christendom into the background and rendered divisive 
aationalism a distinguishing mark of modem civilization. 

S econdl y, Jhe.ppint of mpimlispT.— the yearning for quick and 
big linandal profits— steadily .growing in ,the.,.sixtcend!'. 
' - *Sec telow, ch. ii, sec. 4. 
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century. It helped to produce the religious upheaval, and the 
upheaval greatly accelerated its growth. Princes and landlords, 
Impetus eager to acquire new sources of wealth, were happy , 
to capi- to learn from Lutlier, Henry VUE, and other reform- 
ers that extensive landed estates of the Catholic Chutch 
might and should be confiscated. Bankers, manufacturers, and 
traders, intent upon the profitable conduct of their business, 
heard with joy the considered judgment of Calvin that tlie 
charging oi interest (usury) had been unjustly condemned by 
the Catholic Church, that its prohibition in the Old Testament 
ivas not to be interpreted literally, and that its morality was 
e.xclusively a matter of indmdual conscience ^ 

As the new capitalism was already most highly developed in 
Germany', the Netherlands, France, and England, it is not sur- 
prising that Calvinism found interested supporters among the 
middle classes of these countries. Nor is it surprising that wher- 
ever Lutheranism or Anglicanism was adopted, the nobility 
increased its wealtli and strengthened its social position. In 
northern Germany, Scandinavia, and England, titled lords 
shared -with their sovereigns in the confiscation of church lands 
and endowments, and thereby' assured the economic and social 
supremacy of landed aristocracy in those countries for three 
centuries thereafter. 

The rise of Protestantism not only afforded new opportunities 
' for the enrichment of upper and middle classes, but most kinds 
^ of it, especially Calvinism and tlie radical evangelical sects, 
f positively encouraged what has been termed “economic virtue,” 
or %vhat may as fittingly be called the “capitalistic spirit.” 
Puritan Protestants w'ere now taught from the Book of Prov- 
erbs and other parts of the Old Testament a gospel of financial 
effort and thrift w'hich was in marked contrast witli the tradi- 
tional Christian eulogy of resignation and liberality and which 
in some instances may have verged on what medieval theo- 
logians denounced as the sin of covetousness. At any' rate, 
they came to -regard idleness as a mortal sin, and to look upon 
poverty as a badge of God’s displeasure and prosperity as a 

' In England, prior to Calvin’s judgment, a law was enacted under Edward VI 
forbidding usury "as a vice most odious and detestable” and "by the word of God 
prohibited ’’ Afterwards, in 1571, under Elizabeth, this law was repealed as having 
operated to "the utter undoing of many gentlemen, merchants, occupiers, and 
others,” and usury up to ten per cent was pronounced not sinful but Iceal. 
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.gign of God’s blessing. This was tbe Calvinist and Paritaii 
‘eibic of capitalism^ and it wrought sometlung of a sodal rcvolu- 
tlo); in the northern Netherlands, in Scotland, and among many 
zealous Protestants in England. It provided a religiotis sanction 
for the advance of economic individualism. 

Then, thir dly, the absolutist ambitions of princes find national 
inoiiarclis, already ’mjicli in_e\T^dencC‘ at the opening of the six- 
tc entfi" ce n tuiy, wcte~ " fonvarded the religious up- 

Ticaval during^tiiej;cnrury.‘'By conliscation o"f church 10 ^onar- 
lands, b.v appropriation of powers hitherto exercised 
by the pope, and by establishment of edective control 
over the local clergj'. the Tudor sovereigns in England, the 
kbigs in Scandinaina, and tlie German princes were enridied in 
purse, exalted in public opinion, and simultaneously freed from 
the fear of being hampered in their absolutist policies by an 
independent ecclesiastical organization. In Catholic countries, 
abso, as wc have seen, the monarrhs look adrantage of the 
pope’s difficulties to wring from him such concessions as resulted 
in shackling the church to the crown. As the divine right of tliS^ 
popes was denied or flouted, the divine right of kings was assertedj 
and insisted upon. For two centuries after the sixteenth the, 
absolutism of kings and princes was a very real fact in the political 
hlstoiy of most countries of Europe. 

lias be en held by some writers that modem political democ- 
W 9 C '■of the,^riie'of Prolestantisai in the sixteenth 

^nturjf. .This is,, true only partially and indirectly. ^ 

iVotestantism did emphasize, at least in theory, tlie in- 
dividualism which is a basic element in modern demo- Modem 
cratic doctrine; and some of the Radical Protestants, 
notably the Congrcgalionalists, adojilcd from tlie out- the Re- 
set thoroughly democratic methods of church govern- ^hcaval 
ment But these Rndiail Protestants were disliked and 
denounced almost as bitterly by the majority of sixteenth-century 
Protestants as by contemporary Catholics, and theoriginsd majm 
Ji}™s^'>fJ!r'Otestantis_m~Luthcran, Anglican, and evonjCalvin^ 
— ivero aristoemtic. rather fHau .democratic, in actual operation 
. toj.hUi!luCnce. True it is that religious minorities were inclined to 
raistlhe authority of a monarch or a class that sought to impose 
^another failli upon them; andinasnutch as Calvinists constituted 
.jiist'-such minoriCi'iS in the Spanish Netherlands, in France, in 
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Hungary, and in England they got the reputation, from tl^e 
poUticai agitations and revolts, of standing for the principldds, "'ef 
democracy against that of autocracy. They did take a stvpy • 
against autocracy, but whenever they succeeded in overtlu:ovfe-®S 
a monarch, as in the Netherlands and Scotland (and later in Ffficli'^g- 
land). they substituted for liis regime a class government \vlind“<i 
would not nowadays be deemed democratic. kss, 

It should also be borne in mind that during the middle ages, un- 
der Catholic influence and auspices, many city states had gov- 
erned themselves quite democratically, while national states had 
evolved institutions of representative government, and that some 
of the verj' monastic orders whicli Protestants suppressed in the 
si.xteenth century were still managing their own affairs as demo- 
cratically as were contemporary Congregationalists. Besides, 
the opposition to monarchical absolutism was no monopoly of 
Calvinists. It was voiced by several eminent Catholics of the 
time, including two Spanish Jesuits: Mariana (1536-1624), who 
contended that it was lawful to overUirow a tyrant; and Suarez 
(1548-1617), who argued against the di\'ine right of kings on the 
ground that God has made all men equal and has entrusted them 
jointly ndth supreme political power. 

In time, as we know, there would be a widespread reaction 
throughout Europe against the absolutism of kings and princes; 
and Protestants, especially those of Calvinist and Radical ante- 
cedents, would play an important role in precipitating it in Scot- 
land, England, and America. But in Europe the first large-scale 
experimentation rvith what we now' think of as political democ- 
I racy would be made in France, and not by Protestants Jndeed, 

I the rise of modern democracy rvas.to occur Jpq^ iate,tp_b^Urib- 
t uta ble directly to the religious upheaval of the sLxteentli century, 

I and when it should occur it would be less a reflection'of'PfoI^ ' 
tantism, or of Catliolicism, than a political reflex of new economic 
conditions and novel intellectual interests. 

In tlie meantime, the lot of peasants — ^%vho constituted the , 
vast majority of people in all European countries — w'as not a 
The Lot happy one, and there is reason to believe that the re- 
ef the ligious upheaval of the sixteenth century’- had direct 

Peasantry unfortunate effect upon it. Mfliat the peasants ■ 
gained from the diminution of ecclesiastical dues and taxes w'as 
more than offset by the increased exactions of monarchs and 
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landloK-ls. Many peasants \verc deprived of customary rights 
on their ancestral manors; the suppression of monasteries cut oft 
the main source of charity for tliem; and an epidemic of state 
la'i'S, enacted in the interests of llie new capitalism, required 
them to aork for regulated pittance wages, and sentenced them, 
if they turned “sturdy beggars/’ to virtual slaverj'. Moreover, 
the reduction in the numljer of religious holidays and the abolition 
of pilgrimages, while welcomed by employers, meant for employ 
ets a lengthening of the time for hard labor and a lessening of the 
opportunity for the recreation and quaint diversion? wliidi for- 
merly had solaced sucli labor. Peasant insurrections occurred, 
as we have noticed, in the sixteenth centiiiy; but they were uni- 
formly put down with great cruekju It was apparent by the 
seventeenth century tliat. at least in Protestant countries, the 
peasants had exchanged ojjprcssors and found themselves in a 
woise condition than before. 

One ver>’ important caution must be observed in ascribing ail 
the “effects” which have been outlined in lliis chapter to the 
purely religious upheaval of tlie sixteenth century. Re- 
Ugious upheaval u as only one — and possibly a minor — 
phenomciion of the century. It was preceded and ac- 
companied by revolutionar}' exploration of oceans, 
discover}' of distant lands, expansion of commerce, rise 
of capitalism, development of national consdousness and national 
moiiareh}’. revival of classical learning and paganism, advance 
of natural science. All these phenomena, though we have con- 
sidered them separately in this book, were inextricably inter- 
woven with the ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century, 
and we arc well aware — and would have evcr}’one else well aware 
— that what, for purposes of convenience, ^ye have described as 
effects of the religious upheaval, might be described as effects of’ 
the u hole synthesis of sixteenth-century thought and action. 

Finally, there remains to be noted one effect of the religious 
upheaval of tlic si.xteenth centuiy which, in political and social 
significance to our modem age. outweighs all tlie oth- t f, '■i 
ete. It )s the impetus whidi the uphcavaj_gaye to “sec- to ( 
ularization,” that is, to the pio*^ of^trans'fefrii^ tp _ ^ 

l»oc states the direction and control of numerous activi- 
tka^_^ucK"Jiid preyiousHybwn under the~aimost exclusive juris- 
"dictiqnvof the churchr Spccifioilly, “secularization** began to 
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be applied in the sixteentli ceutur}’-, particularly in Protestant 
countries, not only to church lands and taxes but also in tlie do* 
mains of charity and education. In England, for example, when 
the state had confiscated the wealth of the Catholic Church and 
had suppressed all monastic establishments, it was found that 
manj'^ charitable and educational institutions and the care of tlie 
poor, the infirm, and the aged could no longer be carried on in 
the traditional way, financed by the church, and attended to by 
monks. Consequently, the English state undertook to provide 
substitutes, and during the reign of Queen Elizabeth a series of 
parliamentary statutes made the state, rather than the church, ' 
the supreme arbiter of cliarity and education in England. It was 
enacted tliat, in place of bishops, church-wardens, and monks, 
lay justices of tlie peace and spedal “overseers of the poor” 
should dispense charity, raising funds by assessment of all house- 
holders, giwng doles to the infirm, and putting the able-bodied 
poor to productive labor in local “work-houses ” ^ By like enact- 
ment, more than a hundred schools were established and endowed 
under state auspices, to take the place of church schools which 
had been impoverished or closed In the Lutheran states of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, and in Calvinist Netherlands and Scot- 
land, similar steps were taken in respect of charity and education. 
The first Protestant school to be set up bj”^ lay, rather than eccle- 
siastical, authorities was founded by the city fathers of hlagde- 
burg in 1524; in 152S the Lutheran elector of Saxony took over 
the general direction of all schools within liis territories, and in 
1559 theLutlieran duke of Wurttemberg did likewise. 

Li Catholic countries there was less secularization. The church 
here retained for at least two centuries longer the management 
of schools and charitable institutions. Even in Protestant coun- 
tries secularization did not immediately imply a lessening of em- 
phasis upon religion as a subject of instruction in scliools or as 
a professed principle in the guidance of charitable institutions. 
Protestant states uniformly insisted, for at least two hundred 
years after the religious upheaval of the sixteentli centuty, that 
all teachers should be “pious and godly” communicants of their 
respective national churches and that the teaching of Bible and 
Protestant catecliism was a basic function of all education. 

* The English “Poor Law” was enacted in i6or, but mny of its proTOions were 
foreshadowed in statutes of 1563, 1571, 1576, and 1597. 
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Yet secularization liad 'begun and was to continue on a scale 
ever more intensive and extensive. The state was increasingly 
to determine social and economic and educational policies, at 
first in Protestant lands and eventually in Catholic lands. The 
great wide realms of human activit}' lying between pure]3? per- 
sonal religion on tlie one hand and politics, sociology, economics, 
and science on tlie other, — realms which, though often disputea 
bj' church and state, had usually been ruled ultimately by the 
former — were now, in modern times, to be gradually lost to the 
church and appropriated by the state. For weal or for woe, 
the outcome has been that Christianity' occupies in modem times 
no such superior jKisition of social control as it held in the middle 
ages. The esseniially secular character of modern history origi- 
nated in various developments, cspcdally in the religious up' 
heaval, of the si.xtcenth Centura'. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PREDOMINANCE OF SPAIN , 


. rai: AGE or cegmiees v 

ERI'AIN factors conspired to make Spain 
the leading power in Europe during the first 
century of modern times. First, Factors 
she possessed a goodlw number lAalcing ^ _ 
of particularly brave and daring sp'anish 
soldiers, who had just ended an Predoml- 
age-long struggle svith the ilos- 
Icms by capturing Granada (1492) and subjecting the whole 
penin‘'U!a (except Portugal) to a single Christian state. In an ^ 
era when the Moslems were universally dreaded and when Moslem 
Tucks were seizing Constantinople and southeastern Europe, 
the blotting out of hloslem sway in southwestern Europe was 
a sensational exploit. It dtew applause from all Christendom. ^ 
It confirmed the pride and self-esteem of Spaniards and estab- 
lished their reputation xibroad as redoubtable fighters and gallant 
cliampions of the cross. ' .. ' 

Second, Spain reaped the ridi first-fruits of the discover^' of 
Americxi (1492), the axpioitation of the West Indies, and the 
conquest of JMexico and Peru. Her own land at home was nbt 
especially fertile; her peasants and nobles were devoted to a medi- 
eval system of agriculture which admitted of no great access of 
national wcaltli; and her growing religious and political intoler: 
ance of Jdoslems and Jews threatened to paralyze the capitalistic 
development of her cities bj’- deprixang them of their most ejqieri- 
cnced manufacturers and business men. But these internal eco-* 
nomic weaknesses of Spain were offset or obscured for at least a 
cenlarj’' by tlie vast influx of precious metals and priceless cargoes 
from overseas Spanish ports soon excelled Venice and Genoa 
in business and bustle; and although the new wealth did riot 
acerue permanentlj* to Spain, temporarily it enabled the SpanlsTi 
grande<s and court to play a military and political role in Europe 
of extraordinary brilliance and variety, 

. aaj 
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Third, the ruling famil}' of Spain vied with ruKng families 
of other (and somewhat older) national states in the pursuit of 
tlie Machiavellian statecraft of the age — the employment of every 
means, military, financial, diplomatic, and marital, to enhance 
the size and prestige of the state and to exercise monarchical 
absolutism within it. And the Spanish royal family Avas astound- 
ingly successful and easily first in its marital statecraft. By matri- 
mony Spain became tlie political arbiter of Europe in the six- 
teenth centuryx 

The royal family of Spain was descended from a Visigothic 
chieftain of tlie early middle ages, and various of its branches, 
.pjjg much intermarried, reigned in the fifteenth century 

Spanish over the independent peninsular kingdoms of Castile, 
Dynasty Aragon, and Portugal. In the latter part of tliis cen- 
tury , as we have seen,* the marriage of Isabella of Castile Avith 
her kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon created the united monarchy 
of Spain. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, the conquerors of Granada and the 
sponsors of the discovery of America, raised no son, but they had 
three daughters for whom they arranged marriages calculated 
to extend Spanish influence far and wide. One Avas married to 
Emmanuel I, king of Portugal (1495-1521); thereby, it Avas 
hoped, the remaining independent state in the peninsula might 
some day be united Avith Spain and tlie resources of the Far 
East be Joined Avith the riches of the Far M'est. Another daugh- 
ter — Catherine — Avas married to Henry VIH, king of England 
(1509-1547); England, though relatively backiA-ard and weak, 
AAas of some commercial importance, and Henry VIII Avas a 
dashing and ambitious felloAV whose assistance in an emergency 
might be useful. 

The eldest daughter, Joanna, tlie direct heiress of Castile 
and Aragon, was a bit odd and is knoAvn in history as Joamia the 
hlad. But she was not too insane to be married to a strikingly 
Its Habs- handsome and Avealthily endoAved young prince, Philip 
burg Con- of Habsburg, and to give birth to a numerous and 
necuon famous progeny. Her husband, Philip, aa'us certainly 
no mean catch for his parents-in-law, the Spanish sovereigns. 
His own father was Maximilian I (1493-15 19), archduke of , 
Austria and Holy Homan Emperor, and his mother Avas Mary 

'Seeabo\c, pp a -“33 
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'i>f Burgimdy, heiress of the populous and industrious Nether- 
lands. 

Philip succeeded his mother as nominal so\'ereign of the Nether- 
lands in 1482 — ^he was only four years of age at the time — and 
to the Netherlands he later brought liis bride, Joanna. There, 
in the city of Ghent, in the year .1500 was ushered into the world 
the first-born son of Philip and Joanna. He was named Charles 
and was destined to impress the first half of tlie si.\teenth century 
with his name and Ms fame. 

In 1504. on the death of Isabella of Castile, Joanna became 
titular co-sovereign of Spain with her father Ferdinand, but she 
was now so fur gone with insanity that her husband reigned in 
her stead as PMlip I of Castile and the Netherlands. But Piiilip 
was short-lived, and on Ms death in 1506 the crowns of the 
Netlieriands and Castile passed to liis six-year-old son. Charles. 
On this boy crowns seemed to rain. When he was sixteen the 
de.rth of Grandfather Ferdinand showered upon him the whole 
Spanisli inheritance. Wdicn he was nineteen the death of Grand- 
father Illaximiiian poured upon him all tlie hcreditaiy- Charles of 
dominions of the Habsburgs. Thus under the youthful 
Charles I of Spain were fortuitously grouped in 151^ of Spain, 
wider lands and greater populations than any Christian 
king had ever ruled. Seville, Madrid, Barcelona, of die** 
Antwerp. .Amsterdam, Brussels, Vienna, Naples — even Empire 
Mexico City— owed him allegiance. Ilis titles alone would fill 
several pages. 

One more title Charles coveted — the highly ornamental title 
of Holy Koman Emperor which his grandfather Iilaximilian liad 
borne. But iMs title was also coveted by the French king, 
Francis I (1515-1547), who feared lest the election of the master 
of Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands to the imperial dignity in 
Germany would upset the “balance of power,"' endanger the 
independence of France, and thwart his own ambitions. Both 
Charles and Francis (and Henry VITI of England, ivho entered 
the contest also) resorted to prodigal bribery of the electors, but 
Charles’s additional appeal to the fact that he was a Ilabsburg 
, and was in a peculiarly strategic position to protect Germany 
, against the Moslem Turks at length carried the day and won 
him the election as Holy Roman Emperor. He was crowned at 
Aix-Ia-Chapellc in 1520, and became the Emperor Charles V. -/ 
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rv^evervbave(^a^ ■confrontedj-asoyerej^.tuan 

'ihdsc.'KMc4?Cili.Mies#;Ai'?is'^b}igcdfodacb''iliroughout;his^ 
ripviT 'did;m6aarch"lead a more strenuous life. ■ He-.was ,tJie centr^ 
■%urc' in a'.veiy critigal- period of history': . IHS o^t cliaracter, 
as well as the painstaking education he had received in the Neth- 
erlands, conferred ;upon him a livelj* appreciation of liis position 
and, a dogged pertinacity in discharging its obligations. Both in 
administering his extensive dominions and in dealing witfi foreign 
■foes, Charles tvas a zealous, hard-working, and calculating prince, 
and the lack of success which attended many of. his projects 
was due not to want of abih'ty in the ruler but to tlie imiltipjicity 
of conflicting interests among the ruled. 

, At tljfi outset, we must remember the peculiar ruiture of the 
dominions of Charles V. They were a “djmastic empire.’* , That 


is, they did not constitute a single centralized state, The , : 
like the earlier Roman Empire, or the later Russian 
Empire, but a congeries of states and sovereignties of 
which' had been grouped together bj' fortunes of mar- Cl'.fftes y 
riage under a particular fjunily— in tliis case, the Habsburg family 
'—and which rverc united only in the sense that they all had a 
common-personal sovereign. Charles had no “imperial” govetiir 
ment-and no common administration for all his dominions. There 


was the form of an “imperial” government for his German lands 
-rrthe form of the “Holy Roman Empire,” — but there was not 
c\rcn such a fonn for his Netherlandish, Spanish, and Italian terfir 
lories. Each' of these retained its peculiar institutions, with the 
result -that ‘Charles V was a “pluralist” rather than a unitary;' 
ruler, - He had to function in as. many different capaciti^tsnd .m ' 
accordance with as many different customs as there w'cre dis^*; 
tinct sovereignties in bis heterogeneous dynastic , empire, .;He 
•had'to-carry on in many different languages, with many diverse,* 
■advisers, and for man}- disparate peopias. 

*1110 djmastic empire of Charles V was especially dISicult to . 
.manage. For every one of his major dominions hi^ed political 
•unity andvgdminbtrative uniformity, and each fraction, had to : 
;.be dealt yd tlr . separately and differcnlhn Each one of the seyentl: 
|teen,p>ro\'inces of the. Netherlands — the wcalthiest'part-ofvh&y 
•ddmaihtsahd .the..-part',w-hicht-he- aUtaj'S considered, peculiarty;; 
chis'-own-'i-^as a'idisdnct:^^ unilj for: there existed', araoh^i 
■tt&fseveiitcehvipr^^ tha-.rudiments,pf'/a;venjijfi:yay|^^ 
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ministration and a common representative system, while the 
afnliated county of Burgundy (Franche Comte) had a separate 
political organization. 

The crown of Castile brought wnth it the recently conquered 
kingdom of Granada, together with the new colonies in America 
and scattered posts in northern Africa. The crorvn of Aragon 
comprised the four distinct states of Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and Navarre,* and, in addition, the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia, each with its own local government and customs. 
At least eight separate cortes or parliaments existed in this 
Spanish-Italian group, adding greatlj^ to the intricacy of ad- 
ministration. 

iluch the same was true of the hereditary Habsburg group of 
states, — Austria, Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, the Tyrol, etc., — but 
Charles soon freed himself from immediate responsibility for 
their government by entrusting them (1521) to his younger 
brother. Ferdinand, who by his owm marriage and elections 
added the kingdoms of Bohemia - and Hungary (1526) to the 
Habsburg dominions. The Holy Roman Empire afforded addi- 
tional problems; it made serious demands upon the time, money, 
and energies of its ruler; in return, it gave little but glamor. 

In all the diverse regions of his “dynastic empire” Charles 
had to do with fmancial, judicial, and ecclesiastical matters. 
He had to reconcile conflicting interests and appeal for popu- 
larity to many varied peoples. More than once during his reign 
he even had to repress rebellion. In Germany, from the very 
first, he was face to face with rising Protestantism which seemed 
to him to blaspheme his altar and to assail lus tlirone. 

The emperor’s overwhelming administrative difficulties were 
complicated at everj' turn by the intricacies of foreign politics. 
In the first place, Charles was obliged to w'age war with France 
throughout the greater part of his reign; he had inherited a long- 
standing quarrel rvith the French kings, to w'hich the rivalry of 
Francis I for the Holy Roman Empire gave a personal aspect- 
In the second place, and almost as formidable, was the advance 
of the Turks up the Danube and the increase of jMoslem naval 
power in the Mediterranean. Against Protestant Germany a 
Catholic monarch might hope to rely on papal assistance, and 

' The part south of the Pyrenees. ' 

’ Including the Bohemhm crown lands of Moravia and Silesia, See above, p. 35. 
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finglisli support niight conceivably be enlisted agjunst France. 
But the popes, who usually disliked the^ emperor’s Italian" pblic}’’, 
were not oX great aid to him elsewhere; and the EngHsh sovereigns 
bad domestic reasons for developing hostility to Charles. A brief 
sketch of the foreign affairs of Charles may make the situation 
clear. 

Si.t years older than Charle.s, Francis I had succeeded to the 
French throne in 1515, irresponsible, frivolous, and vain of mili- 
tarj* reputation. The general political situation of the con- 
time, — -the gradual enclosure of the French monarchy test of 
by a string of Habsburg territories, — to say notliing of ^ 

the remarkable contrast between the character of RrancisI 
Francis and that of the persevering Charles, invited France 
a great armed conflict, and definite prete,vts were not lacking 
for an early outbreak of hostilities. (1) P'rancis revived the 
claims of tlie French crown to Naples, although Louis XII had" 
renounced them in 1504. (2) Francis, bent on regaining Alilan, 
which his predecessor had lost in 1512, invaded the duchy and, 
after winning the brilliant vicfoiy of Marignano in the first 
year of his reign, occupied the aty of Milan. Charles subse- 
quently insisted, however, that the duchy was a fief of the Holy 
Roman Empire and that he was sworn by oath to recover it 
(3) Francis asserted the claims of a kinsman to tlie little kingdom 
of Navarre, the greater part of which, it will be remembered, 
had recently * been forcibly anne.vecl to Spain. (4) Francis de- 
sired to c-xtend his swav' into the rich provinces of the Nether- 
lands, while Charles w'a.s determined not only to prevent further 
aggressions but to recover the duchy of Burgundy of wdiich 
his grandmother had been deprived by Louis XI. (5) The out- 
come of the contest for the crown of the Holy Roman Empird 
in 15x9 virtually completed the breacli between tlie two rivals. 
War brolce out in 1522, and witli a few interruptions it outlasted 
tlie lives of both Francis and Charles. , ’ 

Italy was tlie main theatre of the combat la the first stage, 
the imperial forces, with the aid of a papal army, speedily drove 
the French garrison out of Milan The Sforza family was dulyv 
inve.sted with the duchy as a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the pope vras compensated by the addition of Parma and 
" Piacenra to the states of tlie church. The victorious Imperialists 

See ttlsQvc, p, S3. 
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then pressed across the Alps and besieged Marseilles. Francis, 

^ who had been detained by domestic troubles in France,* now 
succeeded in raising the siege and pursued the retreating enemy 
to Milan. But, instead of following up Ins advantage by promptly . 
attacking the main army of the Imperialists, the French king 
despatched a part of his force to Naples, and with the other 
turned aside to blockade the city of Pavia. This blunder enabled 
the Imperialists to reform their ranks and to march towards. 
Pavia in order to join the besieged. Here in February, 1525, — 
on the emperor’s twentv'-fifth birthday, — the array of Charles 
won an ovejnvhelming wctory. Eight thousand French soldiers 
fell on the field that day, and Francis, who had been in the 
thick of the fight, was compelled to surrender. “Nothing in the 
world is left me save my honor and my life,” UTOle the king to 
his mother. Everything seemed auspicious for the cause of 
Charles. Francis, after a brief captim'ty in Spain, was released' 
on condition that he would surrender all claims to Burgundy, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, and would marrj' the emperor's sister. 

Francis swore upon the Gospels and upon his knightly word 
that he would fulfill these conditions, but in his own and con- 
temporaiy opinion the compulsion c.vercised upon him absolved 
him from his oath. No sooner was he back in France than he 
declared the treaty null and void and proceeded to fomt alliances 
with all the Italian powers that had become alarmed by the 
sudden strengthening of the emperor’s position in the peninsula, — 
the pope, Venice, Florence, and even the Sforza who owed 
eveiydhing to Charles. Upon the resumption of hostilities the 
league displayed tire same want of agreement and energy which 
characterized cverj' coalition of Italian city states; and soon the 
Imperialists were able to repossess themselves of much of the 
country. 

In 1527 occurred a famous episode, the sack of Rome. It was 
not displeasing to the emperor that the pope should be punished 
for giving aid to France, altliough Charles cannot be 
held altogether responsible for what befell. Has army 
in Italy, composed largely of Spaniards and Germans, 
being short of food and money, and without orders, mutinied 

’ These troubles related to the disposition of the important landed estates of 
the Bourbon family. The duke of Bourbon, who was constable of France, felt 
himself Injured by the king and accordingly deserted to the emperor. ' 
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and mardied upon.tiife ElemaJ City, ^vhidi^vJts soon at then: 
nierpy." About four thousand people perished, in tlie. capture. 
The pillage Jasted nine months, and the brigands were halted 
only by a frightful pestilence which decimated their numbers. 
Convents were forced, altars stripped, tombs profaned, the 
library of the Vatican sacked, and works of art torn down as 
monuments of idolatry. Pope Cienient VH (1523-1534). a 
cousin of the other Medici pope, Leo X, had taken refuge in 
the impregnable castle of St. Angelo and was nou’’ obliged to 
make peace svilh the emperor. 

The sack of Rome aroused bitter feelings throughout Catholic 
Europe, and Henr}’" \'TII of England, at that time still loyal to 
the pope, ostentatious!}" sent aid to Francis. But althougk the 
emperor made little headway against Francis, tlie French king, 
on account of strategic blunders and the disunion of the league, 
was unable to maintain a sure foothold in Italy. The 
peace of Cambrai (j 529) provided tbat Francis should cambrai 
abandon Naples, lifilan, and the Netherlands, but the , 

cession of Burgundy was no longer insisted upon. Frands pro- 
ceeded to celebrate his marriage with the emperor’s sister. 

Eight years of warfare had left Charles V and the tiabsburg 
family unquestionable masters of Italy. Naples was under 
Charles’s direct government. For Milan he received the homage 
of Sfori:a. The Media pope, whose family Charles had restored 
in Florence, was now Ms ally. Charles msited Italy for the hast 
time in 1529 to view his territories, and at Bologna (1530) re- 
ceived from the pope’s hands the andent iron crourn of Xmmbard 
Italy and tlic imperial crown of Rome. It w"as the last papal 
coronation of a ruler of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The peace of Cambrai proved but a truce, and war between 
Charles and Frands repe.atedly blazed forth. In order to create 
all possible trouble for the emperor, Francis made al- - 

liances vdth Scotland, Sweden. Denmark, the Otto- jn^^cS- 
mtin Turks, even the rebellious Protestant princes 
within the Holy Roman Empire. There were spas- 
modic campaigns between 1536 and 1538 and between 1542 and 
*4544, and after the death of Frands and the abdication of, 
'^Charles, the former’s son, Henry U (i547-:i559), continued the 
conflict, .newly begun in X552, until the conclusion of the irea^' 
j of Ca,tcau-Cambr&ts in 1559. By this treaty theJHabsburgs re- 
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tained their hold upon Italy, while France, by the occupation of 
the important bishoprics of Lletz, Toul, and Verdun, extended 
her northeastern frontier, at the expense of the empire, toward 
the Rhine River. 

Indirect]}", the long wars occasioned by the personal rivalry 
of Charles and Francis had other results than Habsburg pre- 
dominance in Ita’y and French expansion towards the Rhine. 
They preserved a ‘‘balance of power” and prevented the in- 
corporation of the French monarchy into the dynastic empire of 
the Habsburgs. At the same time, they facilitated the rise of 
the Ottoman power in eastern Europe; and French alliance with 
the Turks gave French trade and enterprise a decided lead in the 
Levant. They also pennitted the comparatively free growth of 
Protestantism in Germany. 

Slore perilous to Charles V than his wars with the French 
was the advance of the iloslem Turks. Under their greatest 
Conflict sultan, Suleiman II the Magnificent (1520-1566), a 
with the contemporary of Charles, the Turks were rapidly 
^rks™ e.xtending their sway.* The Black Sea was practically 
a Turkish lake; and the whole Euphrates valley, uith 
Bagdad, had fallen into the sultan’s power, now established on 
the Persian Gulf and in control of all of the ancient trade routes 
to the East. The northern coasts of Africa from Egypt to Algeria 
acknowledged the supremacy of Suleiman, whose sea power in 
the Mediterranean had become a factor to be reckoned with in 
European politics, threatening not only the islands but the 
Christian countries of Italy and Spain. The Venetians were 
driven from Greece and the iEgean islands; only Cyprus, Crete, 
and Malta survived in the Mediterranean as outposts of Chris- 
tendom. 

Suleiman devoted many years to the e.xtension of his power 
in Europe, sometimes in alliance vdth the French king, some- 
times upon liis own initiative, — and ndth almost unbroken suc- 
cess. In 1521 he declared war against the king of Hungary on 
the pretext that the latter had not congratulated him on his 
accession to tlie Ottoman throne. He besieged and captured 
Belgrade, and in 1526 on the field of Mohfics his forces met and- 
overwhelmed the Hungarians, whose king was killed ivith the 
flower of the Hungarian chivalry. The battle of Mohacs marked 
’ Sec above, d la. 
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the extinction of an. independent and united Hungarian stale. 
Ferdinand of Habsburg, brother of Charles V, clainred the king- 
dom; Suleiman was in actual possession of fully a third of it. 
The .suilan’s army carried the war into Austria and in 1529 
invested and bombarded Vienna, but so valiant was the resistance 
offered tlmt after three weeks the siege was abandoned. Twelve 
years later the greater part of Hungary, including the city of 
Budapest, became a Turkish pro%’ince. and in many places 
churches were turned into mosques. In 1547 Charles V and 
Ferdinand were compelled to recognize the Turkish conquests in 
Hungary, and the latter agreed to pay the sultan an annual 
tribute of 30,000 ducats Suleiman not only thwarted every at- 
tempt of his rivals to recover the Hungarian territories, but re- 
mained tliroughout lus life a constant menace to the security 
of the heredilarj' Austrian dominions of the Habsburgs. 

At the very time when Charles V was trjnng to keep his eye 
on all his diverse hereditary possessions in Spain. Italy, the 
Netherlands, and .America, and was waging almost in- 
ces.«ant war now wtli the French and now %rith the 
Aloslems, he liad to cope with a most difficult situa- 
tion vrithin the Holy Rom.an Empire. Had lie been 
able to devote all his talent and energy to the do- 
mestic affairs of the Empire, he might have trans- 
formed it into a compact German state. It should be borne in 
mind that \%hcn Charles V became emperor in 1520 the Holy 
Roman Empire was virtually restricted to German-speaking 
peoples,^ and that the national unifications of England, France, 
and Spain, already far ach'anced, pointed the path to a similar 
political evolution for Germany, Why should not a modern 
German national stale have been created coe.xtensive with the 
medieval empire, a slate which would have included not only 
the twentieth-century German republic, but Austria and the 
, Netherlands, and whicli, stretching from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic and from the English Channel to the Mstula, would have 
been the chief power on the continent of Europe throughout 
the wliole modern era? There were certainly grave difficulties 
in the way, but grave difficulties had also been encountered in 
consolidating France or Spain, and the difference was rather 
of degree than of kind- In ever}' other case a strong monarch 
*llx-ceDt for the Czechs In Boheiaia. , 
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had overcome feudal princes and ambitious nobles, had deprived 
cities of many of their liberties, had trampled upon' or tampered 
with the privileges of representative assemblies, and had en- 
forced internal order and security. In every such case the mon- 
arch had commanded the support of important popular elements 
and had directed his major efforts to tlie realization of national 
aims. 

National patriotism was not altogether lacking among Germans 
of the sixteenth century. They were conscious of a common 
language which was already becoming a vehicle of literary ex- 
pression. They were conscious of a common tradition and of a 
common nationality. They recognized, in many cases, the ab- 
surdly antiquated character of their political institutions and 
ardently longed for reforms. In fact, the trouble with the Ger- 
mans was not so much tlie lack of thought about political reform 
as the actual conflicts betw'een various groups concerning the 
method and goal of reform. Germans despised the Holy Roman 
Empire, much as Frenchmen abhorred the memory of feudal 
society; but there were fewer Germans tlian Frenchmen who 
advocated the establishment of strong national monarchy. In 
Germany were princes, free cities, and knights, — all nationalistic 
after a fashion, but all quarrelling with one another and with their 
nominal sovereign. 

The emperors themselves were the only sincere and consistent 
champions of centralized monarchical power, but the emperors 
were probably less patriotic than anyone else in the Holy Roman 
Empire. Charles V would never abandon his pretensions to 
djmastic world power in order to become a strong monarch over 
a single nation. Early in his reign he declared that “no monarchy 
was comparable with the Roman Empire. This the whole world 
had once obeyed, and Christ Himself had paid it honor and 
obedience. Unfortunately it was only a shadow of what it had 
been, but he hoped, until the help of those powerful countries 
and alliances which God had granted him, to raise it to its ancient 
glory.” Charles V labored for an increase of personal power not 
only in Germany but also in the Netherlands, in Spain, and in 
Italy; and with the vast imperial ambition of Charles the ideal 
of creating a national monarchy on a strictly German basis was 
in sharp conflict. Charles V could not, certainly would not, 
pose simply as a German king, a merely national leader. 
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In these circumstances the jrowerful German princes, in defy- 
ing the emperor’s authority and in promoting- disrupth’c tend- 
encies in the Holy Roman Empire, were enabled to la}"- the blame 
at the. feet of their unpatriotic sovereign and thereby to arouse 
in their behalf a good deal of German national sentiment. In 
choo.ring Charles V to be their emperor,- the princely electors 
in 1519 had demanded that German or Latin should be tlie oftidal 
language of the Holy Roman Empire, that imperial offices should 
be open only to Germans, that the various princes should not be 
subject to any foreign political jurisdiction, that no forci^ 
troops should sen^e in imperial wars without the approral of 
the diet, and that Charles should confirm tlic sovereign rights 
of all tlie princes and appoint from their number a Council of 
Regency (ReiclisrcgimetU) to share in his goveniment. 

In accordance witli an agreement reached bj' the diet held at 
Worms in 1521, the Council of Regency was created. Most of 
its twenty-three members were named by, and represented the 
interests of. the German princes. Here might be the starting- 
point toward a closer political union of the German-speaking 
people, if only a certain amount of fijiancial independence could 
be secured to the Council. The proposal on this score was a most 
promising one; it was to finance the new imperial administra- 
tion, not, as formerly, by levAing more or less voluntary con- 
tributions on the various states, but by establishing a kind of 
customs-union (Zollvercin) and imposing on foreign importations 
a tariff for revenue. This time, however, the German burghers 
raised angry protests; tlie merdiants and traders of the Hanseatic 
towns complained that the proposed financial burden would fall 
on them and destroy their business; and their protests were 
potent enough to bring to nought the princes’ plan. Thus the 
government was forced again to resort to the le\y of special 
linancial contributions,— an expedient which usually put the 
emperor and the Council of Regency at the merc>’ of the most 
selfish and least patriotic of the German princes. 

More truly patriotic as a class than German princes or German 
burghers were the German knights— those gentlemen of the hill- 
top and of the road, who, usually poor in pocket thouglr stout ol 
■ heart, looked dowm from their high-perched castles with thinly 
_disgui,sed contempt upon the vulgar tradesmen of the town” Or 
, beheld with anger and jealousy the encroachments of neiEhbor* 
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ing princes, lay and ecclesiastical, more wealtlry and powerful 
than themselves. Especially against the princes the knights 
contended, sometimes under the form of law, more often by force 
and \dolence and all the barbarous accompaniments of private 
warfare and personal feud. Some of the knights were wdl edu- 
cated and some had literary and scholarlj' abilities; hardly any 
one of them was a friend of public order. Yet the knights as a 
class were intensel}' proud of their German nationality. It was 
the knights, who, under the leadership of such fiery patriots 
as Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen, had forcefully 
contributed in 1519 to the imperial election of Charles V, a 
German Habsburg, in preference to non-German candidates 
such as Francis I of France or Henry VIII of England. For a 
brief period Charles V leaned heavil3^ upon tlie German knights 
for support in his struggle with princes and burghers; and at 
one time it looked as if the knighto in union with the emperor 
would succeed in curbing the power of the princes and in lay- 
ing the foundations of a strongly centralized national German 
monarchy. 

But at the critical moment Protestantism arose in Germany, 
marking a cleavage between the knightly leaders and the emperor. 
To knights like Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen the 
final break in 1520 between Martin Luther and the pope seemed 
to assure a separation of Germany from Italy and the erection of 
a peculiar form of German Christianity about which a truly na- 
tional state could be builded. As a class the knights applauded 
Luther and rejoiced at the rapid spread of his teacHngs tlurough- 
out Germany. On the other hand, Charles V remained a Catholic. 
Not only was he loyally attached to the religion of his fathers 
through personal training and belief, but he felt that the main- 
tenance of what political authority lie possessed was dependent 
largely on the maintenance of the universal authority of the old 
church, and he needed papal assistance for his many foreign proj- 
ects. The same reasons that led many German princes to accept 
the Lutheran doctrines as a means of lessening imperial control 
caused Charles V to reject them. At the same diet at Worms 
(1521), at which tlie Council of Regency had been created, 
Charles V prevailed upon the Germans present to condemn and 
outlaw Luther; and this action alienated the knights from the 
emperor 
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Franz von Sickingen, a Rhtnish knighl; and tlie ablest oFbis 
class, speodiiy took advantage o( the emperor’s absence irom 
Germany in 1525 to precipitate a knights’ war. In supreme 
command of an arra3'' of lellow kliights, Franz made an energetic 
attack upon the rich landed estates of the Catholic prince-bislsop 
of 'I’rier. At tiiis point, the German princes, lay as well as ecclesi- 
astical, forgetting their religious predilecb’ons and mindful only 
of their common hatred of the knights, rushed to the defense of 
the bishop of Trier and drove oil Sickingen, who, in Hay, 1523, 
died fighting before Ids own castle of Ebernburg. Ulrich von 
Hutlcn fled to Switzerland and perished ndscrably shortly after- 
wards. The knights’ cause collapsed, and princes and burghers 
remained triumpliant.^ It was the end of serious efforts in the 
sixtecntli century to create a national German state. 

'The Council of Regenej' lasted until 1331, though its inability 
to present domestic peace discredited it, and in its later yehrs 
it enjoyed httle authority. Left to themselves, many of the 
princes espoused Protestantism. In vain Charles V combated 
the new religious movement. In vain he proscribed it in set'eral 
diets after that of Worms. In vain he assailed its uphold- 
ers in several military campaigns, such as those against the 
Schmalkaldic League.* But the long absences of Charles V from 
Germany and his absorption in a multitude of cares and worries, 
to saj' nothing ol tlie spasmodic aid which the Catholic king of 
France gave to the Prolc-stants in German)’, contributed to at 
least the partial triumph of Lutheranism. In the last year of 
Charles’s rule (tsss), the German princes were formally accorded 
tlie privilege of choosing whether tiiey would be Catholic or 
Lutheran.® 

Protestantism in Germany proved to he a disintegrating, 
rather th.in a unifying, factor of national life It might not have 
been, .so, if it had been accepted by tlie emperor and all the princes, 
or if it had been rejected b\' all of them. In eitlier of these cases, 
-d'i’il war would probsbfy hai'C been prevented, religion would 
xhave been wholly dr partially nationalized, and the central slates 
would have been strengthened. Actually, however, princes and 

* ihc fer,isWs’ ■i\ar was si»o follois'ctl by flic pca<.ints’ recoil, a •wclsl rather 
” ’Jiaa a political niovftncnt.., For an ncrovnt ot the pcas.inis' revolt, see above, 
■' h*. JS5-rS?. . ’ ^ 

above, p. T58 ' ’ - ' , 

’ By dw rel!5lox<3 peace oi Angsbarg Se« above, p. 150 , , ' 
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people in Germany were about equally divided between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism, and the princes used religion as a cloak 
for opposing the Catholic emperor, for reasserting localism, and 
for paral3'zing every movement for national unity. 

The Holy Roman Empire, then, was falling morta% ill during 
the reign of one of its greatest emperors. But, by a curious irony 
Charles V history, it was during the reign of this same Emperor 

and Charles V that England rvas becoming more nationalist 
England beginning to play a significant part in inter- 

national politics At first, Charles had regarded as a poor relation 
the English king Henry VIII (1509-1547), whose wife — Catherine 
of Aragon — was Charles’s aunt But before long, he had to take 
him more seriously, Henry VTII had, for several j'ears, a very 
ambitious minister in the person of Thomas Wolsey (1475-1530). 
A self-made man and a priest of the Catholic Church, greedy of 
power and wealth and capable of a vast deal of hard work, Wolsey 
had rapidly advanced himself in the favor of ecclesiastical and 
temporal superiors and had been loaded rvith benefices and posi- 
tions of dignity and responsibility. By 1515 he had become the 
mentor of Henry VHI, the director of Iris country’s domestic and 
foreign policies, and a cardinal of the Roman Church. He aspired 
eagerly to be pope. 

While strengthening the royal (and his orvn) authority in Eng- 
land by repressing the nobility, corrupting parliament, and estab- 
lishing the arbitrary’- court of Star Chamber, Cardinal Wolsey 
perceived in the conflict between the Emperor Charles V and the 
French King Francis I a golden opportunity to put England (and 
himself) in the forefront of Continental politics. There were 
Englishmen at the time w’ho thought tliat their country should 
avoid entangling alliances and distant enterprises and should go 
its owm way as a small, second-rate nation. But Wolsey thought 
differently, and w'ith the support of the impetuous imung 
Henrj' VIH he overbore them. He would have England hold 
the “balance of power’’ betw’een Charles and Francis, taking 
part now wdth the one and now with the other. Such a uolicy 
would enhance English prestige abroad and English pride at 
home and would make Wolse}^ an arbiter of Europe. 

Wolsey w’as more inclined to side with Charles V than with 
Francis I. The former was Henry VIH’s nephew by marriage; 
he was the ruler of the Netherlands, with which the economic 
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interests of Enriand required close and friendly contactt and he 
v,’as in a hetter position to forward Wolscy's personal ambitions 
at Rome. Yet Xl'blsey for a lime made a great show of friendship 
for the French icing, particularly in connection will the spectacu- 
lar meeting of Henry VIH and Francis I on the field of the cloth 
of gold’^ in 1530. willv the result that Charles felt obliged 
to exert special efforts (including the payment of lil>eral sums 
of money to Wolsc}') to induce Henrj' VIII to support the empire 
actively against France. Henry and Wolsey did send military 
expeditions to the Continent to help Charlt's V, but they were 
not very effective and on one occasion, after the sack of Rome in. 
1527, they were suddenly transferred from the side of the em- 
peror to that of the French king. 

The maritrd difficulties of Heni^'' VIII furtlier complicated 
the situation. The F,ngli.sh monarch’s determination to get rid 
of Queen Catherine ^ was bound to strain friendly relations be- 
tween liim and Cliarlcs V. The emperor, as champion of liis aunt, 
zealously besought the pope to deny Henry VIII’s suit for annul- 
ment of the marriage. On tlie otlier hand. Cardinal Wolsey fa- 
vored the suit because he imagined that his master, if free from 
the Spanish alliance, could be married to a French princess and 
that such a rearrangement of matrimonial alliances would better 
assure England's position as the holder of tire “balance of power.” 
But Henry VIH bad a mind of his own about women. He was 
moved neither by the tears of his Spanish wife nor by the diplo- 
matic advantages of any French princess He was resolved to 
t\ed Anne Bolejm. a merely English woman. The upshot was 
that Henry married Anne, Wolsey died in disgrace. Frauds I w'as 
disappointed. Charles V w.os scandalized, the pope was flouted, 
and England u as cut off from tlie Catholic Church and deprived 
temporarily of a leading rOle in international imlitics. But Eng- 
lish nationalism was quickened. 

Towards the close of the reign of Hear}’ VIH, when Anne 
Bokyn had been executed for adulter)'- and the hapless Catherine 
had expired and a tlurd wife was dead, a fourth divorced, and a 
fifth heheiticd, and when the English king rvas tlireatening with 
death anyone who should discuss his matrimonial tribulations 
arid jwas soladng himself with a sixth (and very discreet) wife, 
htb relations with Charles V pcrttjptibly improved. Eventually, 

' ^Sesfittovf.pp in-s-!!:, I ^ 
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when Mary Tudor ascended the English throne in 1553, really 
close and cordial relations were restored between the sovereigns 
of England and Spain, hlary was the daughter of Henry \TII by 
his first wife, Catherine; and hence she was a cousin of Charles V. 
To Mary. Charles V now married his son and successor, Philip II. 

At length exhausted by aU his manifold labors, Charles V de- 
cided to divide his extensive dominions between his brother 
Abdica- Ferdinand and his son Philip and to retire from gov- 
tion of eminent. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels 
Charles V October, 1555 he formally abdicated the sover- 
eignty of his beloved Xetherlands. Turning to the assembled 
representatives of the people, he said: “Gentlemen, you must 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, 
and also from the love I bear you, I shed some tears.” At least 
in the Netherlands the love was reciprocal. 

In 1556 Charles V resigned to Philip the Spanish and Italian 
crowns and to Ferdinand the Austrian domain and imperial au- 
thority,^ and withdrew into a monasterj' in Spain to prepare 
himself for another world. He died in 1558. 

Personally, Charles V had a prominent lower jaw and a thin 
pale face, relieved by a wide forehead and bright flashing eyes. 

In character he was slow and at times both irresolute 
the*MM ' obstinate, but he had a high sense of duty, honest 
intentions, good soldierly qualities, and a large amount 
of cold common sense. In culture he was at once a product and a 
specimen of the intellectual and economic tendencies of his age. 
He was a Catholic Christian, conscientious in the practice of his 
religion and anxious to promote consen’ative refonn within the 
church. He was also a humanist, well read in the classics and a 
discriminating patron of renaissance art, especially painting and 
music. He had some appreciation of scientific developments, 
though, like most of Iris contemporaries, he was a devotee of 
astrology. It was Charles V, moreover, who by his economic poli- 
cies enriched the great banking family of the Fuggers and con- 
tributed materially to the rise of capitalism in Germany and the 
Netherlands. He it was, too, who directed the overseas expansion 

^ Charles V retained the title of emperor until his death. 

Note. The portrait opposite is from the painting of the Emperor Charles V by 
the great Venetian painter, Titian (1477-1576). On TiUan, see above, p. 116. 
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Philip II 'vas tiie onlj- son of Charles V. Born in 1527, he , 
rdiched xhalurity in the second half of the sixteenth century. , 
And this part of the century may justty be characterised aS' the 
Age of Philip II, just as the first half of the centtiry nm)^ he said 
to constitute the Age of Charles V.- , ' ; 

Philip II did not inherit the entire territorial domain olhis; .. 
father. His uncle Ferdinand, who by marriage had already 
become king of Bohemia and of tJiat part of Himgaiy' 
not occupied by the Turl3, obtained the archdudiy heritance ; 
of Austria with its traditional dependencies; and 
Ferdinand was chosen to succeed Charles V as Holj’^ 

K.oman Emperor. Philip, howwer, received the remaindef pf > 
the fanuly inheritance, and an impressive xoinainder it was;- it 
embraced Spain, the Netherlands, Franche Comte (the “couatj'^j ' 
or eastern part, of the did dudiy of Burgundy), Milan, Naples; .. ■ 
Sicily, and the Spanish colonies in the West Indies, America', - /, 

■ and the Philippines. Sloreover, Philip tvas ever tightening V , 

the family’ tic between himself in Spain and his unde .'and' , 
cousins in Austria. Ferdinand's son and successor married ' / 
Philip’s sister; Philip’s son and successor married Ferdinand’s / 
granddaughter.* ■ 

■Few’ characters in history have elidted more W’iddy conira^’ ■ 
.dictory cstirhates than Philip II. Represented by many .Eng- 
Ibh writers as a-dllain, despot, and bigot, he has' xheCto- • 
been' extolled by patriotic Spaniards as Pliilip the 'acter.of ■’ 
Great, champion of civilisation. , These conflicting - 

dpinjong are dcrix'cd from different xaews which may be' -taken' . j 
of -the value and inhcrdlt worth of Philip’s policies and methods, - 
but'of-yvhat those policies and metliods were there can be ho. 

■ ■ doubt. " ■ ’ ' ■ ' ’ . 

In the'first place, Plvilip II, in marked contrast rvitli Charles %■ . V 

wnliisuitt^ iaterra3trii|>is of'. the Spanish aad .tusm.-m lM>5burjs hre-'^.''-! 
' -outiinwt 'm the gctiealogical table, “Thft.HabsburptOf Spain an( 3 .A\retria<at!iJ,R&':.;.;vJ 
'jRTttd.Slohatcte.ia 'Early Modem' bchveen pp. *24-^23. ' . . i- /i'jCt-;,; 
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prized Spain as his native country and his main possession. He 
had been born in Spain and he resided there during almost all 
of his life. He was patriotically devoted to the task of making 
Spain the greatest country in die world. 

In the second place, Philip II was sincerely and piously at- 
tached to Catholicism. He abhorred Protestantism as a blas- 
phemous rending of the seamless garment of the church and 
as a grave menace to Cliristian civilization He set his heart 
upon the universal triumph of his faith. If, by any chance, a 
question should arise between the advantage of Spain and the‘ 
best interests of the church (as he conceived them), the former 
must be sacrificed relentlessly to the latter. Such was the sov- 
ereign’s stern ideal. No seeming failure of his policies could 
shake his belief in dieir fundamental excellence. That whatever 
he did was done for the greater glory of God. that success or 
failure depended upon the inscrutable uill of the Almighty and 
not upon himself, were Ms guiding convictions, which he trans- 
mitted to his Spanish successors. 

Not only was Plulip a man of principles and ideals, but he 
was possessed of a boundless capacity for work and an indom- 
itable will. He preferred tact and diplomacy to war and prowess 
of arms, though he was quite willing to order his troops to battle 
if the object, in his opinion, was right. He was personally less 
accustomed to the sword than to the pen, and no clerk ever 
toiled more industriously at his papers than did this king. From 
early morning until far into the night he bent over minutes and 
reports and other memoranda of kingcraft. Naturally cautious 
and reserved, he was dignified and princely in public. In Ms pri- 
vate life, .he was orderly and extremely affectionate to Ms fat^y 
and servants. Loyalty was Philip’s best attribute. 

There was a less happy side to the character of PMlip H. 
He was suspicious and deceitful; he was too meticulous about 
details and minutiae of administration to grasp tlie larger prob- 
lems of statesmansMp; and he was so hostile to dissent in state 
and church that in a MgMy intolerant age he earned the reputa- 
tion of being most m tolerant. His drastic use of the Inquisition , 
undoubtedly promoted a kind of unity witliin Spain, but such 
unity was dearly bought, and in the long run it proved deleterious 
to the political and economic strength of the Spanish nation. 

In his efforts to make Spain the greatest power in the world 
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and lo restore the unity of Christendom, PliOip tl sras doomed 
to failure. The diief reuson for die laijure is siniple-^it was the 
number and variety of the problems and projects with Manifold 
which he was concerned. It a case of the king 
putting a finger in too many pies— -he was cnieliy ,'ne 
burned. Could Pliilip II have devoted all his energies 
to one thing at a time, he might conceivably have had greater 
success, but as it was, he had to divide his attention between 
supervising the comple.v administration of his already wide 
dominions and annexing in addition the monarchy and empire 
of Portugal, between promoting a vigorous commercial and 
colonial policx^ and suppressing a stubborn revolt in the Xetfaer- 
lands, between championing Catholicism in both England and 
France and protecting Christendom against victorious hfoslems. 
It was this multiplicily of interests tlial paralyzed the might 
of the Spanish monarch, yet each one of his foreign activities 
was cjKJ^at in the history of the country affected. We shall 
tliereforc briefly review Philip’s activities in order. 

As v.'e have seen, PhiUp IT inherited a number of states which 
had separate political institutions and customs. He believed in 
national unification, at least for Spain. Kational uniikation im- 
plied uniformity, and uniformity implied greater power of the 
crown. So Philip sought to furtlier the work of his great-grand- 
parents, Ferdinand and Isabella. Absolutism and umfomiity 
became his watchwords in internal administration. Politically 
Philip made no pretense of consulting the cortes on legislation, 
and, although lie convoked them to vote new Laxes, he established 
the rule tliat the old taxes were to be considered as granted in 
perpetuit}' and as constituting the ordinary rea'erjue of the 
croup. He treateci the nobles as orn;tmental rather than useful, 
retiring them from royal ofilces in favor of lawyers and other sub- 
smnent members of the middle class. In contrast with Charle3 V, 
Piiilip H had a ‘'court” conception of government, that eveiy- 
thing was to be directerl by him from his court and through his 
secretaries. All business was thus conducted by correspondence 
and with a final reference to the king, and the natural result was 
endkxss red tape and delay and eventually a paralyzing of local 
imtiative and efficient central government. 

Financially and economically the period was unfortunate for, 
Spain.^ .'I'hc burden of the host of foreign enterprises Ml with 
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crusliing weight upon, the Spanish kingdom and particularly 
upon Castile. Aragon, which was poor and jealous of its own 
rights, would give little. The income from the Netherlands, at 
first large, was stopped by the revolt. The Italian states barely 
paid expenses. The revenue from the American mines, which 
has been greatly exaggerated, enriched the pockets of foreign 
capitalists more than tire treasury of the state.* In Spain itself, 
tire greater part of the land was owmed by the ecclesiastical 
corporations and the nobles, who were exempt from taxation 
but were intermittently fleeced. Moreover, the ten per cent tax 
on all sales — the o/cafia/a— gradually paralyzed native industrial 
enterprise. And the persecution of wealthy and industrious 
Jews and Moors diminished the resources of the kingdom. 
Spain, at the close of the centurj', despite seeming opulence, 
was on the verge of bankruptcj'. 

In religious matters Philip II aimed at assuring uniform ad- 
herence of his subjects to the Catholic Church. He felt, like so 
many of his contemporaries, that disparity of belief among 
citizens would destroy the state. Both from political motives 
and from religious zeal Philip was a Catholic. He therefore 
advised tlie pope, watched with interest the proceedings of 
the great council of Trent which was engaged with the reforma- 
tion of the church.- and labored for the triumph of his religion 
not only in his own dominions and in France, but also in Poland, 
in England, and even in Scandinavia. In Spain he strengthened 
the Inquisition and used it as a tool of royal despotism and 
religious intolerance. 

Territorially Philip 11 desired to complete political unity 
'in tlie peninsula by combining tlie crown of Portugal uith that 
of Spain. He himself was closely related to the Portuguese 
royal family, and in 1580 he laid formal claim to its inheritance. 
The duke of Braganza, whose claim was better than Philip’s, 
%vas bought off by immense grants, and the country was over- 
run by Spanish troops. Philip endeavored to placate the Por- 
tuguese by full recognition of their constitutional rights and in 
particular by favoring the lesser nobility or country gentrj'. 
Although the monarcliies and vast colonial possessions of Spain 
and Portugal were thus joined for sixty years under a common 
king, the arrangement never commanded any affection in Por- 

> See above, pp. S 7 - 90 . = See above, pp. tSs-iS?. 
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tugal, with, the result that at the first opportunity, in 1640, 
Portuguese independence was restored under the leadership of 
the Braganza family. 

The most serious domestic difficulty which Philip had to face 
was the rewlt of the rich and populous Netherlands, wWch we 
shall discuss presently. But with other revolts the king had to 
contend. In his efforts to stamp out heresy and peculiar customs 
among the descendants of the Moors who still lived in tl\e south- 
ern part of Spain, Philip aroused armed revolt. The Moriscos, 
as they were called, struggled de.sperately from 156S to 1570 to 
reestablish the independence of Granada; their rebellion was 
suppressed with great cruelty. A revolt of Aragon in 1591 was 
put down hy a Castilian army; the constitutional rights of Aragon 
were diminished and the kingdom was reduced to a greater meas- 
ure of submission. 

The causes that led to the revolt of the Netherlands may be 
stated as fourfold, (i) Financial. The burdensome taxes which 
Charles V had laid upon the country' were increased 
by I’hiiip II and ohen appUed to defray the expenses yoitoftbe 
of oUter parts of tire Spanish possessions. Further- Ned ier- 
morc, the restrictions which Philip imposed upon 
Dutcli commerce in the interest of that of Spain threatened to 
interfere seriously with the wonted economic prosperity of the 
Netherlands. (2) Political. Philip 11 sought to centralize author- 
ity' in the Netherlands and despotically deprived the cities and 
nobles of many of their traditional privileges. Philip never 
\'isitcd the country' in person after 1559, and he entrusted its 
gov'ernment to regents and to Spaniards rather than to native 
leaders. Tlic scions of the old and proud noble families of the 
Netlierlands naturally resented being supplanted in lucrative 
and honorable public offices by persons whom they could regard 
only as upstarts. (3) Religious. Despite tlie rapid spread of 
Catvinistic Protestantism throughout the northern provinces, 
Philip was resolved to force Catholicism upon all of his subjects. 
He increased the number of bishoprics, decreed acts of uniformity, 
and with vigor and cruelty' utilized tlie Inquisition to carry bis 
policy into effect. (4) Personal. The Nctherlanders toved 
Charles V because he had been bom and reared among them 
and always considered their country as his nati\’e land. Philip n 
> was born and brought up in Spain. He spoke a language foreign 
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to the Netherlands, and by their inhabitants he ^vas thought ot 
as an alien. 

At first the opposition in the Netherlands was directed chiefly 
against the Inquisition and the presence of Spanish garrisons 
in the towns. The regent, Margaret of Parma, Philip’s half- 
sister. endeavored to banish public discontent b}' a few conces- 
sions. The Spanish troops were wthdrawm and certain unpopular 
ofiicials were dismissed. But influential noblemen and burghers 
banded themselves together early in 1566 and presented to tlie 
regent Margaret a petition, in which, while protesting tlieir loy- 
alty, they e.xpressed fear of a general revolt and begged that a 
special embassy be sent to Philip to urge upon him the necessity 
of abolishing the Lrquisition and of redressing their other grie\'- 
ances. The regent, at first disquieted by the petitioners, was 
reassured by one of her advisers, who exclaimed, “What, Madam, 
is your Highness afraid of these beggars (ces giieiix)?” Hence- 
forth the chief opponents of Philip’s policies in the Netherlands 
humorously labelled themselves “Beggars” and assumed the 
emblems of common begging, the wallet and the bowl. The fash- 
ion spread quickly, and the Beggars’ insignia were everjnvhere 
to be seen, worn as trinkets, especially in the large towns. In 
accordance ivith the Beggars’ petition, an embassy was des- 
patched to Spain to lay the grievances before Pliilip II. 

Philip II at first promised to abolish the Inquisition in the 
Netlierlands, but soon repented of his promise. For meanwhile, 
excited by the king’s attempt to make them conform to Cathol- 
icism, mobs of radical Protestants, far more revolutionarj’- than 
the respectable Beggars, were rushing to arms, breaking into 
Catholic churches, wrecking the altars, smashing the images to 
pieces, profaning monasteries, and showing in tlreir retaliation 
as much violence as the royal agents had shoum cruelty in perse- 
cution. In August, 1566, tills sacrilegious iconoclasm reached its 
climax in the irreparable ruin of the magnificent cathedral at 
Antwerp. Philip replied to these acts by sending (1567) his most 
famous general, the duke of Alva, into the Netherlands with a 
large army and with instructions to cow the people into sub- 
mission. 

Alva proved himself quite capable of understanding and, ex- 
ecuting his master’s ivishes. One of his first acts was the creation 
of a “Council of Troubles,” an arbitrary tribunal w'hich tried 
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" ciL«es of treason and wliiclx operated so notoriofisV as to merit 
its popular appellation of the “Council of Blood.” IDuring the 
duke's stay of six years, it has been estimated that eight thou- 
sand persons were executed, including the cotmts of JEgmont 
and Horn, thirty tlsousand were despoiled of llieir property, and 
one hundred thou'^and quilted the country. Alva, moreover, 
levied an enormous tax of one tenth upon the price of merchandise 
sold. As tile tax was collected on several distinct processes, it 
absorbed at least seven tenths of tlie value of certain goods-*- 
o£ cloth, for instance live tax, together with tlie lawless con- 
fusion tliroughout the country, was a most serious blow at the 
economic prosperity of the Netherlands. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the burge-sses of the southern Netlierlands, Cath- 
olic though most of them were, should unite wiUi tlifc nobles 
and with the Protestants of the nortir in opposing Spanish tyr- 
anny. The whole countiy was now called to arms. 

One of the principal noblemen of the NeUierland,? was a 
German. William of Nassau, prince of Orange.^ He had been 
governffig <iie provinces of Hoiiand and Zeeland when 
Alva arrived, but as he was already at the point of 0^3^™ 
accepting Protestantism he had prudently retired into 
Germany, leaving liis estates to be confiscated by the Spanish 
governor. Certain trifling successes of the insurgents now called 
William back to head the popular movement. For many yearn 
he bore the brunt of the war and proved himself not only a 
resourceful general, but an able diplomat and a whole-souled 
patriot. 

The first armed forces of William of Orange were easily routed 
by AK'a, but in 1 569 a far more menacing situation was presented. 
In that year William began to ch.artcr corsairs and privateers to 
prey upon Spanish sliipping. These “Sea Beggars," as they'were 
called, Mere mostly wild and lawless desperadoes who stopped 
at nothing in tlieir liatrcd of Catholics and Spaniards. The}’- early 
laid the foundations of Dutch maritime pow’er and at tlie same 
time jiroved a constant torment to Al\w. They made frequent 
incursions into the numerous 'vatcrwwys of the Netherlands 

(1553-1584’'. comiconiy calicd '“fhe Siieat." Tliero appears la 
Ik iivS coarci-spotancous jaViifiiaition ai tJic adjective "Eilent” as applied to Wta. 
He vas really quite t,vll.aljie, hut lha laisnomer, onca adoplcd by later writers, 
lasiar’stentii duag to him. , 
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and perpetuallj' fanned the embers of revolt on land. Gradually 
William collected new armies, whicli more and more successfully 
defied Alva. 

The harsh tactics of Alva had failed to restore the Netherlands 
to Philip’s control, and in 1573 Alva was replaced in the regency 
by the more politic Requescns, who continued the struggle as 
best he could but with even less success than Alva. Soon after 
Requesens’s death in 1576, the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
left without pay or food, mutinied and inflicted such horrible 
indignities upon several cities, notably Antwerp, that the sav- 
age attack is called the "Spanish Fury.” Deputies of most of 
the pro\dnces at once concluded an agreement, termed “the 
pacification of Ghent” (1576), by which they mutually guar- 
antied resistance to the Spaniards until the king should abolisli 
the Inquisition and restore their old-time liberties. 

Then Philip II tried a policy of concession, but the new gov- 
ernor, his half-brother, the dashing Don John of Austria, fresh 
from a great naval victory over the Turks, soon discovered that 
it was too late to reconcile the Protestants. William the Silent 
was wary of the Spanish offers, and Don John died in 1578 with- 
out having pacified the Netherlands. 

But Philip w'as not without some success in the Netherlands. 
He was fortunate in ha\'ing a particularly determined and tactful 
governor in the country from 1578 to 1592 in the person of 
Ale.vander Farnese, duke of Parma. Skillfully mingling W'ar and 
diplomacy, Farnese succeeded in sowing discord betw'een the 
nortliern and southern provinces: the former were largely Cahin- 
iot and commercial; the latter were Catholic and industrial, and 
partially French. The ten southern provinces might eventually 
have more to fear from the northern provinces than from con- 
tinued union with Spain; their representatives, therefore, signed 
a defensive league at Arras in 1579 for the protection of the 
Catholic religion and with the avowed purpose of effecting a 
reconciliation with Philip II. In the same year the northern 
provinces agreed to the union of Utrecht, binding themselves 
together “as if they were one province”-to maintain their rights 
and liberties “with life-blood and goods” against Spanish tyranny 
and to grant complete freedom of worship and of religious opin- 
ion throughout the confederation. 

In this way the “pacification of Ghent” w'as nullified and 
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(he Netherlands were split into tivo parts, eacli going its ovm 
way, each developing its oivn history. The southern portion vms 
to remain in Habsburg hands for over two centuries, 
being successively termed “ Spanish Netherlands '' and of the 
‘•Austrian Netherlands roughly speaking, it is wliat 
to-da3^ we call Belgium. The northern portion was to 
become free and independent, and, as the “United Provinces” 
or simply “Holland,” to take its place among the nations of the 
world. For a considerable period of time Holland was more 
prosperous than Belgium. The latter suffered more grievously 
than the fonner from the actual hostilities; and the Dutch, ‘ by 
closing the River Scheldt and dominating the adjacent seas, 
dealt a mortal blow at the industrial and commercial supremacy 
of Antwerp and transferred the chief trade and business of all 
the Netherlands to their own city of Amsterdam. 

For manj’ years the struggle dragged on in the Netherlands. 
At times it seemed probable that Farnese and the Spaniards 
would overcome tim North by force as they had obtained the 
South by diplomacy. But a variety of reasons explain the ulti- 
mate success of the Dutch. The nature of the country rendered 
ordinarj’ campaigning ver)' difficult; the network of canals con- 
stituted natural lines of defense and the cutting of the dikes 
could easily imperil an invading army. Again, the seafaring 
propensities of the Dutch enabled them to fit out an increasing 
number of privateers wliicli habitually preyed upon Spanish 
commerce: it was not long before this traffic grew important 
and legitimate, so that in the following century Amsterdam 
became one of the greatest cities of the world, and Holland as- 
sumed a prominent place among commercial and colonial na- 
tions.- Thirdly, the employment of foreign mercenaries in the 
army of defense enabled the native population to devote more 
time to peaceful pursuits, and, despite the persistence of war, the 
Dutch proennees increased steadily in wealth and prosperity. 
Fourthly, the cautious Fabian policy of William the Silent pre- 
vented the Dutch from staking heavily upon battles in the open 

• ‘‘Hulcli'’ is rcail}- s>'non>*raou« with “Netherlandish.” but in rotwiem times it 
}mis br-ca foinwnilj' used to designate the people (nnd language) of the norfljcm 
Nctberlind'i, th.it l«. of Holtod. Tlie people of the southern (nelglan) Netherlands' 
nho ,«paik Ncthcri,w:di5f) are called flcmings, and those who speak French are 
called 3yaT(cmns. . 1 , . 
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field. Fifthly, the Dutch received a good deal of assistance from 
Protestants of Germany, England, and France. Finally. Philip ff 
pursued too many great projects at once to be able to bring a 
single one to a satisfactory conclusion; his war with Queen 
Elizabeth of England and his interference in the affairs of France 
inextricably complicated his plans in the Netherlands. 

In 1581 Philip n published a ban against William of Orange, 
proclaiming him a traitor and an outlaw and offering a reward 
to anjmne who w'ould take him dead or alive. William replied 
by his famous Apology to the charges against him; but Iris prac- 
tical answer to the king was the Act of Abjuration, by wliich 
at his persuasion the representatives of the northern pro\dnces, 
assembled at The Hague, solemnly proclaimed their separation 
from the crown of Spain, broke the royal seal of Philip H, and 
declared the Icing deprived of all authority over them. We 
should call this Act of 1581 the Dutch declaration of independ- 
ence. It was an augury of the definitive result of the war. 

Although William the Silent was assassinated by an agent of 
Spain (1584), and Antrverp was captured from the Protestants 
in 1385, the ability and genius of Farnese did not avail to make 
further headway against the United Provinces. But Philip II, 
stubborn to the end, positively refused to recognize Dutch in- 
dependence. In 1609 Pliilip’s son and successor consented to a 
twelve years’ truce rvith the states-general of the northern 
Netherlands. In the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) the Dutch 
and Spaniards again became embroiled, and the freedom of the 
republic w^as not recognized officially by Spain till the general 
peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

The seven provinces, which had waged such long war with 
Spain, constituted, by mutual agreement, a confederacy, each 
preserving a distinct local government and admim'stration, but 
all subject to a general parliament (the states-general). Besides, 
several prordnces usually had the same stadholder (or governor), 
an office which became hereditary in the Orange family. Be- 
tween the states-general and the stadholder, a constitutional con- 
flict was carried on throughout the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. The former, supported by the rvell-to-do burghers, 
favored the loose federal oligarchy, while the latter, upheld by 
most of the poorer classes, labored for the development of mon- 
archical institutions imder the Orange family. 
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'Not on ly his efforts in the Netherlands but many other projects 
t){ Pliilip II u'ere frustrated by remarkable paralleL develop- 
ments in the two national monarchies of England and 
France. Both these countries were natural^' jealous 
and fearful of an undue expansion of Spain, which withEng- 
might upset the balance of power. Both states, from 
their geographical locations, would normally be in- 
imical to Philip n. England would desire, from her island 
jiosition, to destroy the monopoly which Spain claimed of the 
carrying trade of the seas. France, still encircled by Habsburg 
possessions in Spain. Italy, and the Netherlands, would adhere 
to her traditional policy of allying herself witli everj' foe of the 
Spanish king. Then, too, the papal authority had been rejected 
in England and seriously questioned in France: Philip’s crusading 
zeal made him the champion of the church in those countries. 
For ecclesiastical a.s well as for economic and political purposes 
it seemed neccssarj' to the Spanish king that he should bring 
France and England under his direct influence. On their side, 
patriotic Frenchmen and Englishmen resented such foreign 
interest in their domestic affairs, and the eventual failure of 
Philip registered a noteworthy growth of national feeling among 
Uie peoples who victoriously contended against liim. The be- 
ginnings of the real modern greatness of P'rance and England 
date from their stniggle with Philip 11 . 

At the outset of his reign, Philip seemed quite successful in 
his foreign relations. As we have seen, he was in alliance with. 
England tlmough his marriage with Queen hlarj’- Tudor (1553- " 
1558). She had temporarily restored the English church to 
communion with the Holy See, and was conducting her foreign 
policy in harmony with Philip’s; because of her husband she 
lost to the French the town of Calais, the last English posscs,rion 
on the Continent (1558), Likewise, as has been .«aid, Pliilip 11 - 
concluded with France in 1559 the advantageous treaty of 
CatcaU'Cambr&is. But during the ensuing thirty years tlic 
tables were turned. Both England and France ended fay securing 
respite from Spanish interference. 

>Iary Tudor died unhappy and childl^s in 1558, and- the - ‘ 
succession of her half-sister Queen Elizabeth, daughter- of 
^ Henry VIIT and Anne Bolcyn, altered the relations faetween'the.' 
English and Spanish courts. Elizabeth (1558-1603) was possessed " 
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of an imperious, haughty, energetic character; she had remark- 
able intelligence and an absorbing patriotism. She inspired such 
Queen confidence in her advisers and respect among hei 
Elizabeth people, tliat she was commonly called “Good Queen 
of England jjgggO despite the fact that her habits of deceit and 
double-dealing gave color to the Frendi king’s remark that sne 
was the greatest liar in Christendom. This was the woman with 
whom Philip II had to deal. He tried many tactics in order to 
gain his ends. All of them -were hopek-ssly unsuccessful. 

Philip first proposed matrimony, but Elizabeth was very 
careful not to give herself, or England, such a master. Tlien 
when tlie queen declared herself a Protestant and showed no 
inclination to assist Philip in an}' of his enterprises, and especially 
when she patronized raids on his overseas commerce and rebellion 
of his Dutch subjects, the Spanish king sought her dethrone- 
ment. He encouraged sedition in England and Ireland, and plots 
looking to Elizabeth’s assassination. Many conspiracies against 
the English queen centred in the person of the ill-starred Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotland, who was next in line of succession to 
tlie English throne and withal a Catholic. 

Descended from the Stuart kings of Scotland and from 
Henry VII of England, related to the powerful family' of Guise 
Queen France, Mary' had been brought up at the French 

Maiyof court and married to the short-lived French king, 
Scotland fj-ancis H. Upon the death of the latter she returned 
in 1561 to Scotland, a y'oung woman of but eighteen years, only 
to find that the government had fallen ^'ictim to the prevalent 
factional fights among the Scottish nobles and that in the pre- 
ceding year the parliament had solemnly adopted a Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism.* By means of tact and mildness, how- 
ever, Mary won the respect of the nobles and the admiration 
of the people, until a series of marital troubles and blunders — 
her marriage rvith a worthless cousin, Henry' Darnley, and then 
her scandalous marriage with Darnley’s profligate murderer, 
the earl of Bothwell — alienated the people from her and drove 
her into e.xile. She abdicated the throne of Scotland in favor of 
her infant son, James VI, who was reared a Protestant (and 
who subsequently became King James I of England), and then 
(1568) she threw herself upon the mercy of Elizabeth. She 
*See above, pp 167-160. 



thoaght slie would kndviii' -Eng]tod''d-Ji'ayenrpr 
she found a priKoh^-' ^•- ■:■-•, : ■' 

For the score of years during wliicli she remalhed 'Elizafapth’s 
prisoner, if ary Stuart was the object, of many plots and con-; 
spiracles against the existing governments' of both, Scotland ;and 
England. In every sudi scheme were to be found, the mafcHina- 
tions and money of the Spanish king. In fact, as time went, on/ 


it seemed to a gromng section of the Englisli i>copIe just as certain 
that the cause of Elizabeth was bound up with Prptcsljmtism; 


with national independence and prosperitVi as that tlie success 
of Mary would lead to the triumph of Catiiolicism, the political 
supremacy of Spain, and the commercial ruin of England.' Under 
these circumstances Mary’s fate was sealed. Because of a politi- 
cal situation over which slie had slight control, the ex-qucca bf 


Scotland was beheaded by Elizabeth’s orders in 1587. , ' 'r 

Philip II had now tried and failed in evciy e.xpcdient but 
one, — the employment of sheer force. Even tliis he attempted 
in order to avenge the deatli of Mary Stuart and to bring Ehglaiidi' 
politically, religiousl.v, and commercially, into hannony' with 
Ills Spanisli policies. It has sometimes been said that the underT 
lying cause of tlic conflict between England and Spain ih'^Uie 
second half of the sixtecnlli century, togctlicr with, its chief inter- 
est, was religious — that it was part of an epic stnigglb between' 
Protestantism and Catholicism. There may be a measure’ bf 
truth in such an idea, but most recent writers believe tliat tte 
chief motives for the conflict, as well as its important results, wbri 
essentially economic. From the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
English sailors and freebooters, such as Hawldns and- Drake 
took the offensive against Spanish trade and commerce;-. ah( 
many ships, laden with silver and goods from, the .iSTmv Work 
and bound for Cadiz, were seized and towed into English harbors 
The queen herself frequently received a share of the booty.J au< 
therefore tended to encourage llie practice. For nearly thirt] 
years Philip put up with the capture of his treasure shipUj-tiv 
raiding of his colonies, and the open assistance rendered to. hi: 
rebellious subjects.^ Only when he reached the conclusion tliS 
his |30wer w^ould never be secure in the Netherlands or iii:4mcncj 
did he despatch the, armada. '"<'■. . ■ -j- - v,-v' 

■ The Story of the prej>ararion. and the -fate bf. the 

‘ On the Onsliili freebooters of below, 'p^; sSs-bSS.'-' 
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Armada” is almost too well known to require repetition. In 1588 
theie issued from the mouth of the Tagus River the most formid- 
Phil! H's which Christendom had ever beheld — 130 

Armada ^ ships, 8,000 seamen, 19,000 soldiers, the flower of the 
Spanish diivaliy. In the Netherlands it was to be Joined 
by Alexander Farnese wdth 33,000 veteran troops. 
But in one important respect Philip had underestimated his 
enemy; he had counted upon a divided country. Now the attack 
upon England was primaril}' national, rather than religious, and 
Catholics ded with Protestants in offering aid to the queen; it 
was a united rather than a dmded nation wliich Philip faced. 
The English fleet, composed of comparatively small and easily 
maneu\Ted vessels, worked great havoc upon the ponderous and 
slow-moving Spanish galleons, and the WTeck of the armada 
was completed bj* a furious gale which tossed ship after ship 
upon the rocks of northern Scotland. Less than a third of the 
original e.\-pedition ever returned to Spain. Its failure led to the 
freedom of Holland and marked the collapse of the Spanish mo- 
nopoly upon the high seas and in the New World. 

]?hilip II had thus failed in liis herculean effort against Eng- 
land. He continued in small ways to annoy and to irritate Eliza- 
beth. He tried — without serious result — to incite the Catholics 
of Ireland against the queen. He exhausted liis arsenals and his 
treasures in determined attempts to equip a second and even a 
third armada. But he was doomed to bitterest disappointment, 
for two years before his deatli an English fleet sacked his own 
great port of Cadiz. The defeat of Philip’s armada was England’s 
first title to naval and commercial supremacy. 

Before we can .appreciate the motives and results of the inter- 
ference of Philip U in French affairs, a few' words must be said 


France in 
the Time 
of 

PhiUp n 


about what had happened in France since Francis I 
(1515-1547) and his son, Henrj' II (iS 47 -J: 559 )> e-x- 
alted the royal power in their country and not only 
preserved French independence of the surrounding 


empire of Charles V but also increased French prestige by me.ans 


of an aggressive policy in Italy and by the extension of frontiers 


toward the Rhine. Henry II had married a member of the famous 
Florentine family of the Medici — Catherine de’ Medici — a large 
and ugly w’oman, but ambitious, resourceful, and capable. By 
means of trickery and deceit she took an active part in French 
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politics ftom the death ol her husband, throughout the reigns of 
her feeble sons, Francis II (x5Sg~'is6o), Charles DC (i56o“i574), 
and Jlcniy III (r574“i58o). Catherine found her position and 
that of her royal children continual!}'' threatened by (i) the Prot- 
estants (Huguenots), (2) the great nobles, and (3) Philip 11 of 
Spain. 

French Protestantism had grown steadily during the fust half 
of the sixteenth century until it was estimated that from a twen- 
tieth to a thirtieth of the nation had fallen away from tlie Catho- 
lic Church. The influence of the advocates of the new faith was, 
however, much greater tlran their number. The Huguenots, as 
they were called, were recruited mainly from the prosperous, 
intelligent midtile class, — the bourgeoisie, —who had been en- 
trusted by preceding French kings with many important offices. 
The Huguenots represented, therefore, a powerful social class, 
and one that was opimsed to the undue increrise of royal power. 
They demanded, not only religious toleration for themselves, 
but also regular meetings of the estates-general and control by 
tlie nation's representatives of financial matters. The kings, on 
their part, felt that political solidarity and their oam personal 
rule depended upon the maintenance of religious uniformity in 
the nation and the consequent defeat of the pretensions of the 
Huguenots. Francis I and Henry II had persecuted the Protes- 
tants with billemess. From 1562 to 1593 a series of so-called 
religious wars embroiled tlie whole country. 

■ French politics were further complicated during the second 
half of tlic sixteentli century by the recrudescence of tire power 
of the nobles. The so-called religious wars rvere quite 
as mudi political as religious; they resulted from efforts Ugious 
of this or that faction of noblemen to dictate to a weak 
king. Two noble families particularly vied with each 
other for power.-“the Bourbons and the Guises, — and the un- 
qualified triumph of either would be certain to bring calamity 
to the sons of Catherine de’ Medici. The Bourbons bore the proud 
title of princes of the blood because they were direct descendants 
of a French king. Their descent, to be sure, was from 
Raitit Xouis, king in the thirteenth centuty, and tliey logons 
Vv.-erenow;fliereforCfOnly'disladtcousinsof tire reigning ' 

^ kinp. but tis lhe latter died off, one after another, leaving no 
diri£f'succes»rs,-tlie-<Bourbons' by the French law of strict' 
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male succession became heirs to the royal family. The head of 
the Bourbons, a certain Anthon3'', had married the queen of 
Navarre and had become thereb}’^ king of Navarre, although the 
greater part of that country' — the region south of the Pj'renees — 
had been annexed to Spain in 1512. Anthony’s brother Louis, 
prince of Conde, had a reputation for bravery, loyalty, and abil- 
itj". Both Conde and the king of Navarre were Protestants. 

The Guise familj' was descended from a duke of Lorraine who 
had attached himself to the court of Francis I. Lorraine was tlien 
a dependenc}' of the H0I3' Roman Empire, but its duke 
was Frenclr in sympathy, and he had aided the French 
king in securing Metz from the Emperor Charles V and 
in capturing Calais from the English, with a result that the Guises 
were popular rvith a goodh’- part of the French nation. The duke 
of Guise remained a staunch Catholic, and his brother, called the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, was head of as many as twelve bishoprics, 
which gave him an enormous revenue and made him the most 
conspicuous churchman in France. During the reign of Henr3' II 
(1547-1559) the Guises were especiall3’' influential. They fought 
valiantly in foreign wars. They spurred on the king to a great 
persecution of the Huguenots. The3’- increased their own landed 
estates. And they married one of their relatives — Mar3'’, queen 
of Scots — to the heir to the throne. But after the brief reign 
of Mary’s husband, Francis 11 (1559-1560), the Guise family 
encountered not onh’’ the active opposition of thefr chief noble 
rivals, the Bourbons, with their Huguenot allies, but likerrisc 
the jeaious3’- and craft3'’ intrigues of Catherine de' hledici. 

Catherine feared both the ambition of tire powerful Guise 
family and the disruptive tendencies of Protestantism. The re- 
sult was a long series of confused d\'il wars between the ardent 
followers, respectively Catholic and Protestant, of the Guise and 
Bourbon families, in which the queen-mother gave support first 
to one side and then to the other. There were no fewer than eight 
of these sanguinar3'- conflicts, each one ending with the grant of 
slight concessions to the Huguenots and the maintenance of tlie 
weak kings upon the tlirone. The massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Da3' (1572) was a horrible incident of Catherine’s policy 
of trimming. Fearing the undue influence over the king of Ad- 
miral de Colign3q a respected and able Huguenot leader, the 
queen-mother, \rith the aid of the Guises, prevailed upon the 
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Impressionable Charles IX to authorize the wholesale assassina- 
tion of Protestants. The signal was giTOa by the ringing of a 
Parisian church-beil at two o’clock in the morning of 34 August, 
1572, and the slaughter went on throughout the da}"* in tlie capital 
and for icvera! -weeks in the pro-vdnees. Coligny was murdered; 
even women and cliiidren were not spared. It is estimated that 
in all at least three thousand persons — ^perhaps ten thousand— 
lost thdr lives. 

The massacre of Saint Bartliolomew's Day did not destroy 
French Protestantism or render the Huguenot leaders more timid 
in asserting their claims. On the other hand, it brought into 
dear light a noteworthy didsion -^dthiu the ranks of tlieir Catho- 
lic opponents in France. On one side were the rigorous followers 
of the Guise family, who complained only that the massacre bad 
not been suffidentl}’- comprehensive, and, on the other side, were 
a group of moderate Catholics, usually styled the Pdf- 
iiqiirs, who, while continuing to adhere to the Roman 
Church, and, when called upon, bearing arms on the 
side of the king, v.'cre .strongly opposed to the eniploj-ment of 
force or violence or persecution in matters of religion. The JFff/i- 
liqttcs were p-articularly patriotic, and they blamed the religious 
wars and the intolerant policy of the Guises for the seeming weak- 
ness of the French monarchy. They thought the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day a blunder as well as a crime. 

The emergence of the Foliliques did not immediately make for 
peace. Rather, it substituted athree-sided for a two-sided conflict. 

After many years, filled -irith disorder, it became apparent 
tlmt the diildrcn of Catherine dc' ifcdici would ha-\-r? no direct 
male heirs and that the crown would therefore devolve legally 
upon the son of Anthonj'- of Bourbon — Henry of Bourbon, king 
of Navarre and a Protestant. Such an outcome was naturally 
distasteful to the Guises and abhorrent to Philip II of Spain. 
In 1585 a league was formed bcUveen Henry, duke of Guise, and 
the Spanish king, whereby tlie latter undertook by military force 
to aid tire former’s family in sciring the throne. French politics 
in iJiat ewnt would be controlled by Spain, and Philip W'ould 
secure valuable assistance in ejmshing the Netherlands and con- 
quering England.^ The immediate outcome of the agreement 

* At that; very time, queca of Scots, cousin o£ Henry, tiuLe of Guise, ' 

Wd a nrisoncr in Ertglaud by Queen EliaabcUu 
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was the war of the three Henries — ^Henry III, son of Catherine 
de’ hledici and king of France; Henry, duke of Bourbon, king 
of Navarre, and heir to the French tlirone; and Henry, duke of 
Guise, nnth the foreign support of Philip II of Spain. Henry 
of Guise represented the extreme Catholic part}'; Henry of Na- 
varre, the Protestant faction; and Henry' of France, the Catholic 
moderates — the Poliiiques — who wanted peace and were willing 
to grant a measure of religious toleration. Henry of Navarre and 
Henry' of France were upholders of French independence against 
the encroachments of Spain. 

The king was speedily gotten into the power of the Guises. 
But little headway was made by the extreme Catholics against 
Henry' of Navarre, who now received domestic aid from tire 
Poliiiques and foreign assistance from Queen Elizabetli of 
England, and who benefited by the continued misfortunes of 
Philip II. At no time was the Spanish king able to devote his 
whole attention and energy to the French war. At length 
in 15SS Henry III caused Henry of Guise to be assassinated. 
The king never had a real chance to prove whether he could 
become a national leader by expelling the foreigners and put- 
ting an end to cml war, for he himself was assassinated in 1589. 
With his dy'ing breath he designated the king of Navarre as his 
successor. 


Henry' of Navarre, the first of the Bourbon family upon the 
tlirone of France, took the title of Henry IV {1589-1610).^ For 
Henry IV years after his accession, Hen^ IV was obliged 

of Friice to continue the civil war, but his abjuration of Protes- 
and his acceptance of Catholicism in 1593 re- 
Vervins moved the chief source of opposition to him witliin 
PMp n France, and the rebellion soon collapsed. With the 
Spanish king, however, the struggle dragged on until 
the treaty' of Verv'ins, which in the last year of Philip’s life 
practically confirmed the peace of Cateau-Cambr&is. 

Thus Philip II had failed to conquer or to dismember France. 
He had been unable to harmonize French policies with those of 
his own in the Netherlands or in England. Despite liis endeavors, 
the French crown was noiv on the head of one of his enemies, w'ho, 
if something of a renegade Protestant, had nevertheless granted 


' It is a curious fact that Hcniy of Navarre, like Henry of Guise and Henry of 
France, died by the hand of an assassin. 
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qualified ioleralion to lieretlcs.^ Nor were tlicse lailures of 
Philip's political and religious polides mere negative results to 
France. The unsuccessful interference of the Spanish Idng con- 
tributed to the assurance of French independence, patriotism, 
and solidarity. France, not Spain, was to he tlie centre oLEu- 
ropean politics during tlie succeeding century. 

In concluding this account of the career of Piulip II, a large 
part of which has dealt with his manifold failures, a tvord should 
be added about one exploit that brought gIoi3' to the Spanish 
monarch. It was he who administered the Erst effective check 
to the advancing Ottoman Turks. 

After the death of Suleiman the Magnificent (1566), the 
Turks continued to strengthen their hold upon Hungary and to 
fit out piratical e.xpeditions in the Mediterranean, pj^jj jj 
The latter repeatedly ravaged portions of Sidiy, and the 
southern Italy, and even the Balearic islands, and in 
1570 an Ottoman fleet captured Cyprus from the 
Venetians. Malta and Crete remained as the only Christiat, 
outposts in the Sfediterranean. In this e.Ktrcmity, a league 
was formed to save Italy. Its inspircr and preacher tvas Pope 
Pius V, but Genoa and Venice furnished the bulk of the fleet, 
while Philip II supplied the necessary additional ships and tlie 
comma nder-in-diief in the periion of his half-brother. Hon John 
of Austria. Tlie expedition, which comprised 208 vessels, met 
the Ottoman fleet of 273 ships in the gulf of Lepanto, off the 
coast of Greece, on 7 October, 1571, and inflicted upon it a crush- 
itig defeat. The Turkish warships ivere almost all sunk or driven 
ashore; it is estimated that 8.000 Turlts lost their lives. When 
news of the victory reached Home, Pope Pius intoned the 
famous veise, “There ivas a man sent from God whose name 
wasjolui.” j 

The battle of Lepanto was of great political importance. It 
gave the naval power of the Moslems a blow’ from w'liich it never 
recovered and ended their aggre.«sive warfare in the 
Mediterranean. Itwa.s, in reality, a crusade. Piulip II 
was in his most becoming role as champion of church 
^ and pope. Hardly a noble family in Spiua or Ita!}’ was not repre- 
sented in the battle. Volunteers came from ail parts Of Iheivorld, 
The celebrated writer Ceni-aates lost an arm at Lepanto, Westerr 

^ * By the edict of Nantf*. See above, jip. » 4 - 2 cs, * 
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Europe was henceforth to be comparatively free from the Turlish 
peril.* 


3. THE AGE OF THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 

For more than a half century after the death of Philip IT, 
Spain was presided over in turn by his son and his grandson, 
Philip III (1598-1621) and Philip IV (1621-1665). During the 
greater part of this period, Spain retained the reputation of being 
not only a great power but the leading power in Europe. 

Philip II. it is true, had failed to bring Holland, England, or 
France under Spanish control, but his failures, so far as Spain 
„ was concerned, were negative ratlier than positive; 
and Inter- they had no immediate repercussion against the do- 
Peace^ minions or prestige of Spain and its Habsburg dynasty. 

Indeed, under Philip III, the international situation 
seemed highly favorable to continued Spanish predominance. 
In England, the death of Queen Elizabeth (1603) and the acces- 
sion of James I (who was the son of Mary Stuart and had been 
king of Scotland since 1567) led to a marked change in re.spect 
of Spain. James I was peace-loving and much impressed by 
Spain; he not only made formal peace rvith Philip HI in 1604 
but used his authority to restrain English piratfes and freebooters 
from raiding Spanish colonies and robbing Spanish treasure- 
ships; “ he even attempted to negotiate a marriage between a 
daughter of Philip III and his 6wn son and heir. In France, the 
assassination of Henry IV (1610) and the succeeding internal 
troubles during the minority of Louis XHI promised the perma- 
nence of the treaty of Vervins and a surcease of the Bourbon feud 
with Spain. In the meantime, the Dutch agreed (1609) to a 
truce with Philip HI, whereby, though Holland rvas at least' 
temporarily lost to Spain, Spain was relieved of Dutch attacks 
upon her colonies and shipping and was afforded an opportunitj- 
to husband her resources for an eventual reconquest of Holland. 

In the circumstances, the future seemed rosy for Spain. She 
was at peace. Precious metals were coming freely to her from 
America, and her great port of Cadiz now shared with Lisbon 

* Not altogether, however. A centuo’ later, the TViks almost captured Vieniva 
See below, p 326. 

- Sir Walter Raleigh, conspicuous for his anti-Spanish words and deeds in the 
time of Elizabeth, was imprisoned from 1603 to 1616, and, for a new attack on 
Spaniards in Venezuela, was e-tecuted in i<ii8. 
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the cinef carrying trade of the Portuguese Kast Indies. Her 
grandees ^-ere Jiving in lu.viiry, and her captains and adventurers 
and the surplus of her common people were finding adequate 
outlet for their energies in the steady development of her colonial 
dependencies overseas, 

Spain retained, moreover, during the first half of tlie seven- 
teenth ccnlun,' a leading position in Euiopean culture and art. 
Tlse vast io3'al palace of the Escorial which, with its <jre.ttaes& 
magnificent renaissance church, Philip II had reared of Spanish 
some tliirtj’ miles from l^Iadrid, v as richlj' embellished 
in turn by Philip III and Philip IV. Under these kings, loo, 
flourished such great painters as Velasque/i, Jliirillo, and Rubens, 
such a gifted historian as the Jesuit Mariana, and such note- 
worthy poets and dramatists as Lope de Vega and Calderon.^ 
All the fine arts — literature, painting, sculpture, arcliitecture, 
and music— continued to be prized and patronized by Spanish 
monarchs, Spanish grandees, and Spanish churchmen. 

Yet, despite all its art, despite all its seeming ivealth and 
power, the Spanish monarchy in the seventeenth century lost 
its predominance in Europe. To this end. several 
factors contributed. One was the fact, already alluded Spanish 
to, that tJie wealth which flowed to Spain from over- 
seas did not permanently enrich the Spanish nalion." 

■. Another was the expulsion of the Moriscos from the countrj’- in 
tfioo; it was dictated by the desire of Philip HI to assure national 
and religious unit)* in Spain, but among its results was the loss 
to the country of thousands of skilled industrial workmen 
Probably the most important faclois, however, were the char- 
acter of the Spanish monarchy and the limited capacity of tlie 
Spanish sovereigns in the seventeenth century. 

Thti Spanish monarch\', we mu«t emphasize, was not a highly 
centralized national stale; it was rather a dynastic empire. 
Pluiip III, for example, was sovereign of several lungdoms and 
principalities — Gistile, Aragon, Portugal, Sicilj% Naples, Milan, 
Sardinia, the Netherlands, ^Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, the 
Indies,— wliich were differently administered and which were 

’ Oa Vpfa'vjne'', Murilio, Rabtn«, and Calderon, ftc below, pp. 56*', 367. Oi 
iopc dc Ve^a, See above, p. tjj, .and on Suarez (and J^tariana), see below, p.®b 
kubiflS v\,w I'lcmisb rather than Spanish, but he was a subject of the Spanish' 
^noT-trehy and was honored and pensioned by successive ROVernarsof the Spanish •- 
Jtelhtrlmds. tSee altove, pp. 87-90. 1 
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anited only in personal allegiance to liim as head of the Habsburg 
dynasty. To operate such a variegated and far-flung empire 
required of the dynast extraordinary wit and industry, the verj' 
qualities which the Spanish successors of Philip II notably 
lacked. Philip III uas e.xtremely -eirtuous and pious, but he 
was temperamentally a procrastinator and mentally a sluggard. 
Pliilip IV was a fine horseman, a keen hunter, and a discrim- 
inating patron of art and letters, but he was pleasure-loving 
and weak of will. While insisting on the most rigorous comt 
etiquette, both of these Spanish Habsburgs left the actual con- 
duct of public aflfairs largely to fawning courtiers and unworthy 
favorites. 

The most consistent and absorbing interest of Philip HI and , 
Philip W was in the Habsburg family. They thought of their 
Habsburg Spam'sh inheritance as so many family' possessions, all 
Dynastic redounding to the glory of the Habsburgs. Likewise, 
Interests thought of Austria and its dependencies, not as 

foreign countries, but as lands ornied by their cousins, the 
Austrian Habsburgs, and therefore as objects of common family 
solicitude 

In fact, the ties between Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs were 
very intimate. In a sense, the Austrian and Spanish realms were 
parts of a single dymastic empire. Charles of Spain and Ferdinand 
of Austria had been brotlicrs. Their successors, Philip II and 
Maximilian II, had been first cousins; hiaximilian had married 
Philip's sister, and Philip had married hlaximilian’s daughter. ' 
Hence Pliilip IH was a grandson of hlaxirailian II of Austria, 
as well as a son of Philip H of Spain, and he himself married a 
niece of Maximilian. Even more intertwined was Philip IV . 
with his Habsburg kinsmen in Austria; his sister married Ferdi- 
nand III, and he married Ferdinand’s daughter, who was his 
niece.^ 

In view of the intricate relationships within the Habsburg 
famOy and of the dynastic concern wliich actuated them, it was 
but natural that the Spanish sovereigns should take a lively 
interest in whatever befell the Austrian sev-ereigns. Something 
very serious befell tlie Austrian Habsburgs in the seventeenth 

* Tor graphic representation of these intricate relationships, see the chart “ The 
Habsburgs of Spain and Austna and Related Monarchs in Early Modern Times,” 
abo\ e, between pp 124—225. 
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centuiy. It caused the Spanish Hahsburgs to put forth their ut- 
"ioost efforts in behalf of Austria, and it resulted in the momentous 
"decline of Spain. This ver>' serious thing mis the Tliirtv Years' 
War (1618-1648). 

The Austrian Hab.sburgs. it will be recalled, ruled over the 
-archduchy of Austria, the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungarj'', 
and the Holy Roman Empire. To tliese territories 
and dignities had succeeded, after the death of Ferdi- Austrian 
hand I in 1564, his .son, ilaximiiian II, and then, in 
turn, the latter’s sons (uncles of Philip HI of Spain). Rudolph II 
(1576-1612), an art-loving but unbalanced recluse, and Matthitis 
(idra-rdrg;, an impressionable prince whose capacitj^ was not 
equal to his ambition. It was under the weak rule of Rudolph 
and Matthias that tliere developed in Germany a situation — 
religious, economic, and political —which led eventually to civil 
war and foreign intervention, to tlie terrible .struggle known as 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

1 The peace of Augsburg (1555) had been expected to settle the 
^religious question in the Holy Roman Empire.* In practice, 
however, it had failed in two respects. In tlie first causes of 
place, tlie provision forbidding further secularization Thirty 
of churcli propertj' (the “ecclesiastical reservation’’) 
was not obeyed; Protestant princes continued to confiscate Cath- 
olic e.states, and some Catholic ecclesiastics, becoming Protestant, 
continued to convert their church lands into private holdings. 
Secondly, the peace had recognized only Catholics and Luther- 
ans, while thereafter the Calvinists came into prominence in 
southern and central Germany and in Bohemia and they de- 
manded equal rights. 

In order to revise the treaty of Augsburg and to extort the 
needful concessions from the Catholic Habsburg emperor, a 
union of German Protestant princes was formed in r6o8, under 
the leidership of the zealous j-oung Calvinist prince of tlie 
Palatinate, Frederick, commonly allied the Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine. On the other hand. German Catholics were in an 
ecjually belligerent frame of mind. Not only were they deter- 
niined to resist further secularization of church property, but, 
emboldened by the progress of the Catholic refonnation during 
the'.second half of the sixteenth century,^ they were anxious to" 

* Sec above, pjl, 158-159, 203, 357. ’See above, pp. iSS-ioo. 
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revise tfie earlier religious settlement in tlieir o^vn interest and 
to recover if possible the lands that had been lost to the church. 
In 1609, a league of Catholic princes was formed under the 
guidance of tire able Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. Religion, 
coupled uith economic greed and political ambition, was obvi- 
ously di\’iding Germany into two rvarlike camps and tlireatening 
the Holy Roman Empire with a dreadful ci\’il war. The Catholic 
league would back tlie Habsburg emperor against the Protestant 
union, but Catholic princes were hardly more anxious than 
Protestant princes to strengthen imperial autliority at their 
own e.xpense. Here was the peril to Habsburg prestige in Ger- 
man}” unable to prevent ciril war, the Habsburg emperor was 
almost certain to suffer from its outcome. The only support 
upon which he could surely count was Spain’s. 

The signal tor the outbreak of hostilities in the Holy Roman 
Empire was a rebellion against the Austrian Habsburgs in tlieir 
Ths O'™ kingdom of Bohemia. As the Emperor Matthias 
Bohemian was childless, tire next in succession to all his lands 
and titles was his cousin. Ferdinand of Styria, a man of 
blameless life and resolute character, devoted to the cause of 
absolutism and fanatically loyal to the Catholic Church. Little 
opposition to the prospective accession of Ferdinand was en- 
countered in Austria or Hungary. In Bohemia, however, tire 
Czech nobles, many of whom were Calvinists, feared that 
Ferdinand would deprive them of their special privileges and 
impede, if not forbid, the exercise of the Protestant religion on 
their estates. Already there had been encroacliments on their 
political autonomy and religious liberty. 

One day in 1618, a group of Czech (Bohemian) noblemen 
broke into the room where imperial officials were conferring and 
hurled them out cf a rvindow into a castle moat some sixty feet 
below. This so-called “defenestration” of Ferdinand’s repre- 
sentatives was follow'ed by the proclamation of the dethrone- 
ment of the Habsburgs in Bohemia and the election to the 
kingship of Frederick, the Calvinistic Elector Palatine. Fred- 
erick accepted the crown at Prague and prepared to defend his 
new title. 

At this juncture, the Emperor Matthias died, and Ferdinand 
of Styria. becoming Ferdinand II (1619-1637), took energetic 
steps to expel Frederick from Bohemia. He arranged wntb 
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"jirfor the invasion of the Palatinate by a Spanish army, 
’anti hith Maximilian of Bavaria for the invasion of Boliemia 
bj^jbint forces of Austria and the Catholic league under tJie 
toinniand of a lamous Bavarian general, Count Tilly. King 
Frederick had expected support from hi.s father-in-law, James I 
of England, and from the Lutheran princes of northern Ger- 
many, but in both respects he was disappointed. What with 
parliamenlar}' quarrels at home and a curious desire not to 
offend Spain, James confined his assistance to pompous advice, 
Then, too, most of the Lutheran princes, let! by the tactful 
Jolin George, elector of Saxony, hoped by remaining neutral to 
obtain special concessions from the emperor. 

- ' In 1620 Tilly won a decisive \actory at WTiite Hill in Bohemia. 
Frederick fled, and within a very short time the whole country 
was subdued and Ferdinand II was reinstated. Manj' rebellious 
Czecli nobles lost tlieir property and lives, and the jiractice of 
the Protestant religion was again forbidden in Bohemia. Nor 
was that all. The fugitive Fredcriclc. now derisively dubbed 
the ‘‘vantcr king.” was driven by Spanish and Bavarian troops 
out of liis original wealthy possessions on the Rhine, into miser- 
able exile, an outcast vathout land or money. The conquered 
Palatinate was turned over to Maximilian of Bavaria, who was 
further rewarded for his serrices by being recognized as an 
elector of tlic Holy Roman Empire in place of the deposed 
Frederick. 

TlifrfiKt period of the war was thus favorable to the Habsburg 
and Catholic causes. Between 1618 and 1620, revolt had been 
'suppressed in Bohemia, and in Germany an inffuenti?.! Rhenish 
electorate had been transferred from Calvinist to Catiiolic bands. 
^Moreover, the Spanisli as well as the Austrian Flabsburgs had 
gained prestige, luid from 1621 to 1C25 Spain occupied the 
centre of the European stage. « 

"i^Tien Philip IV ascended the throne in 1621, he felt tliat the 
’recent success of Spanish arms in tlie Palatinate augured well 
for Spanisli reconquest of Holland, and accordingly g . . 
;hc .promptly renewetl the Dutch wax. Both France Thirty 
and England taspoused the cause of Holland, and the 
vButch fitted out an e.xpcdition against Brazil. But tlie 
iErenth conducted their campaign badly; the Dutch were ex- 
pelled from BrazU; an English attack on Cadiz was repulsed in 
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1625; and in tlie same year came tlie climax of Spanish, military 
ejqaloits in the capture, after a long siege, of the Dutch town 
of Breda, a climax wliich has been immortalized by the master- 
piece of the great painter Velasquez. 

A special effect of the cumulative successes of Catholicism 
and the Habsburgs of Spain and Austria \ras to create grave 
alarm among the Protestant princes of northern Germany. If 
these had viewed with composure the failure of Frederick’s 
foolhard}' efforts in Bohemia, they beheld with downright dis- 
may the expansion of Bavaria and the destruction of the balance 
of power between Catholic and Protestant in the Holy Roman 
Empire, in the Netherlands, and in Europe at large. And so 
long as tlie ill-disciplined remnants of Frederick’s armies were 
behaving like highwaymen, pillaging and burning throughout 
Germany, Ferdinand II declined to grant any concessions to 
his Protestant vassals. 

At this crisis, while the German Protestant princes were 
wavering between obedience and rebellion, Christian IV of 
Danish Denmark inteia^ened and inaugurated the second 
Inten^en- period of the Tlurty Years’ War within Germany. 
Thirty Christian W (1588-1648) was impulsive and ambi- 

Years’ tious. As duke of Holstein he was a member of the 

Holy Roman Empire and opposed to Habsburg 
domination. As king of Denmark and Norway he was anxious 
to e.\tend his influence over tlie North Sea ports. As a Lutheran, 
he sought to champion the rights of his German co-religionists 
and to help them retain the ricli lands which they had expro- 
priated from the Catholic Church. In 1625, therefore, Christian 
invaded Germany, supported by libeial grants of money from 
England and by the troops of many of the German princes, both 
Calvinist and Lutheran. 

Against the Danish invasion, Tilly unaided might have had 
difficulty to stand, but fortune seemed to have raised up a co- 
defender of the Habsburg cause in the person of an extraordinary 
adventurer, Wallenstein. This man had enriched himself enor- 
mously' out of the recently confiscated estates of rebellious 
Czechs, and, in order to benefit himself still further, he secured 
permission from Ferdinand II to raise an independent army of 

Note The picture opposite, " The Surrender of Breda,” is from the painting by 
Velasquez (1505-1660). 
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liis'bwn to restore order in the empire and to exjjel the Danes. 
By ^liberal promises of pay and plunder, the soldier of fortune 
soon recruited an army of some 50,000 men, and what a motley 
collection it was' Italian, Swiss, Spaniard, German, Pole. 
Englishman, and Scot, — ^Protestant w^is welcomed as heartil)' 
as^ Catholic,"—anyone who loved adventure or hoped for gain, 
all united by the single tie of loyalty and devotion to Wallen- 
stein. The force was whipped into shape by the undoubted 
genius of its commander and at once became an effective ma- 
chine of war. Vet the terrible destructiveness of the war. to wliich 
The pejpetual plundering of the countryside by his soldiers and 
camp-followers specially contributed, was a constant source of 
reproach to Wallenstein. 

’ The campaigning of the second period of the war took place 
in northern Germany. At Luttcr (1626) King Christian IV was 
defeated overwhelmingly by the combined forces of Tilly and 
Wallenstein, and the Lutheran states were left at the mercy of 
the Catholic league. Brandenburg oj^enly espoused the Habsburg 
cause and aided Ferdinand’s generals in expelling the Danish 
king from German soil. Only the lack of naval control of the 
Baltic and North seas prevented the victors from seizing Den- 
mark. The desperation of King Christian and tlie growingly 
suspicious Activity of Sweden resulted in the peace of Lilbedv 
(1629), by which the king of Denmark was left in possession 
of Jutland, Schleswig, and Holstein, but deprived of the German 
bishoprics whicli various mcnibers of his family had taken from 
the Catholic Church. 

Following up its successes, the Catholic league prer-ailed upon 
the Emperor Ferdinand II in the .same year (1629) to sign the 
edict of Kestilution, restoring to the church all the xhe Edict 
property that had been secularized in violation of the of Rcsti- 
peacc of Augsburg of 1555. The edict was to be exe- 
Cuted by imperial commissioners, ail of whom were Catholics, 
mid so well did they do their work that, within three years 
of the ^promulgation of the edict, Catholicism in Germany re- 
covered five bishoprics, Uurly Hanse torvns, and nearly a hun- 
dred Monasteries, to say nothing of numerous parish dmrdics. 

"So far," the religious and economic grievance.s against ‘the 

Kort, TQjo plclute oppcsite, “King Philip IV,” is from a painting by Vebs- 

tJBCK. • , ' „ 
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Austrian Habsburgs had been confined mainly to Calvinists, bu\ 
now the Lutheran princes were alarmed. The enforcement ol 
the edict of Restitution against all Protestants alike was the 
signal for an emphatic protest from Lutherans as well as from 
Calvinists. A favorable opportunity for intervention seemed to 
present itself to the foremost Lutheran power — Sweden. Not 
onl3" were many Protestant princes in Germany in a mood to 
welcome foreign assistance against the Catholics, but the em- 
peror was less able to resist invasion, since in 1630, 3'ielding to 
the urgent entreaties of the Catholic league, he dismissed the 
plundering and ambitious Wallenstein from his service. 

The king of Sweden at this time was Gustavus Adolphus (1611- 
1632), the grandson of that Gustavus Vasa who had established 
Gustavus '^“th the independence and the Lutheranism of liis 
Adolphus countrv'.* Gustarms Adolphus was one of the most 
Swedish attractive figures of his age — in the prime of life, tall, 
Interven- fair, and blue-e3-ed, rvell educated and versed in seven 
languages, fond of music and poetry, skilled and 
daring in war, impetuous and versatile. A rare combination of 
the idealist and the practical man of affairs, Gustavus Adolphus 
had dreamed of making Protestant Sweden tlie leading power 
in northern Europe and had vigorously set to work to achieve 
his ends. His determination to encircle the whole Baltic with 
his own territories — making it literally a Swedish lake — brought 
him first into conflict with Russia. Not only w'ere Finland and 
Estonia confirmed to Sweden, but by a treaty of 1617 Russia was 
deprived of Ingria. Ne.\t a stubborn conflict with Poland (1621- 
1629) secured for Sweden the prornnee of Livonia and the mouth 
of tlie Vistula River. Gustavus then turned his longing eyes to 
tlie Baltic coast of northern Germany, at the ver3’ time when 
the edict of Restitution promised lum aggrieved allies in that 
quarter. 

It was likcTOse at the very time when Cardinal Richelieu, 
the chief minister to Louis XIII of France, was seeking some 
French effective means of prolonging the war in Germany to 

Aid to the end that the Bourbon family which he served 

Sweden might profit from the defeat and humiliation of the 
Habsburgs of Spain and Austria. Richelieu entered into definite 
alliance with Gustavus Adolphus and supplied him with arm? 

* Sec above, pp, 35, i6o-i6i. 
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/ 3 al'drooiiey, for the time asking only that the Protestant champion 
’'’acrord the liberty of Catholic- worshijs in conquered districts^ 

" \ Gttstaviis Adolphus landed in Pomerania in 1630 and pro* 
ceeded to occupy the chief northern fortresses and to treat for 
< allianfces with the influential Protestant electors of Brandenburg 
' and Sasonjn Wlule Gusta\M4s tarried at Potsdam, in protracted 
j ^negotiation tvith the elector of Brandenburg. Tilly and the im- 
periaiista succeeded, after a long siege, in capturing the Lutlicran 
stronghold of Magdeburg (Ma}’, 1631). The fall of the city 
yras attended by a mad massacre of the garrison, and of armed 
% and unarmed citizens, in streets, houses, and churches; at least 
120,000 perished; wholesale plundering and a general conflagra- 
“tion completed the havoc. The sack of hlagdeburg evoked the 
.greatest indignation from tlie Lutherans. Gustavus Adolphus, 
now jobied by the electors of Brandenburg and Saxony and by 
other Protestant princes of northern Germany, advanced 
' ' into Saxony, where, in September, 1631, he avenged the destruc- 
tion of Magdeburg by defeating decisively tlie smaller army of 
Tilly on the Brcitenfeld, near Leipzig. Then Gustavus turned 
southwestward, making for the Rhine valley, with the idea of 
forming a union with the Calvinist princes. Only the prompt 
protest of his powerful ally, Richelieu, prevented the rich arch- 
bishoprics of Cologne, Trier, and Mainz from passing imrae- 
t' diately under Swedish control. Next, Gustavus Adolphus turned 
e.nsl and invaded Bavaria. TilKa who had reassembled his forces, 
‘failed to check the invasion and lost his life in a battle on the 
^ 'Lech (April, 1632). The victorious Swedish king then made 
, ready to catrj’’ the war into the hcreditarj'^ dominions of the Aus- 
Inen^Habsburgs, As a last resort to check the invader, tlie 
emperor recalled Wallenstein with full power over his free-lance 
" anny, Aljout the same time the emperor concluded an especially 
' ( close military alliance with Philip IV of Sp:iin. 

- Tht^ihemorable contest between the two great generals — 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein — was brought to a tra^c 
; , clo'^e in the late autumn of the same year on the fateful field of 
Lhtecn. j Wallenstein W'as defeated, but Gusta\'us was kifled. 

" Alth 5 ugh“flie Swedes continued the struggle, tliey were com-^ 
' -paralively-'fevr in numbers and possessed no sudi general as 
Vneir ^fallen king. On the other side. Wallenstein’s loyalty could 
*tJn tte po1iqj''bf CfV'dinal Ricbslicu, see below, pp. eSs-eSr, 
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not be depended upon; rumors reached the ear of the emperor 
that his foremost general was negotiating uith the Protestants 
to make peace on his own terms; and Wallenstein was assassinated 
in liis camp by fanatical imperialists (February, 1634). The tragic 
removal of both Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, the eco- 
nomic exhaustion of the whole empire, and the desire on tlie part 
of many Protestant princes, as well as on the part of the Catholic 
emperor, to rid Germany of foreign soldiers and foreign influence 
— all these developments seemed to point to tire possibility of 
concluding the third, or Swedish, period of the war, not perhaps 
as advantageously for the imperialist cause as the Bohemian 
revolt or the Danish intervention had ended, but at any rate 
in a spirit of reasonable compromise. In fact, in May, 1635, a 
treaty was signed at Prague between the emperor and such 
princes as were then rvilling to lay dowm their arms, whereby 
all the military forces in the empire were henceforth to be under 
the direct control of the emperor (with the exception of a con- 
tingent under the special command of the Lutheran elector of 
Saxony) ; all princely leagues within the empire were to be dis- 
solved; mutual restoration of captured territory was to be made; 
and, as to the fundamental question of the ownership of ecclesi- 
astical lands, it was settled that any such lands actually held 
in the year 1627, whether acquired before or after the religious 
peace of Augsburg of 1555, should continue so to be held for 
forty years or until in eadr case an amicable arrangement could 
be reached. 

What UTecked the peace of Prague was not so much the dis- < 


inclination of the Protestant princes of Germany to accept its 


French 


terms as the policy of Cardinal Richelieu of France. 


Interven- 
tion m the 
Thirty 
Years' 
War 


Richelieu was cominced more than ever that French 
greatness depended upon Habsburg defeat; he would 
not suffer the princes to make peace with tlie emperor 
until the latter was soundly trounced and all Germany 


devastated. Instead of supplying the Swedes and tlie German 
Protestants with assistance from behind the scenes, he would 
now come boldly upon the stage and engage the emperor and the 
king of Spain in open combat. 

The final, or French, period of the Thirtj' Years’ War lasted 
from 1635 to 1648 — almost as long as the other three periods put 
together. Richelieu wished to humble the Austrian Habsburgs 
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possible, to wrest Alsace from the Holy Roman Empire, 
'iV? 5 ut':}us major designs were against Austria’s dose ally, PliiUp IV 
: of'Spain. The \ri!y French cardinal could count upon the Swedes 
= , and many of the German princes to keep up the fighting in Ger- 
Bumy against the Habsburg emperor, while French armies at- 
; tacked the encircling dominions of the Habsburg king of Spain, 

, yhus, from 1635 onward Pliilip IV had to wage a very different 
> kind of vmr from what he had previouslj' waged. Prior to 1635 
he had actively supported his Austrian kinsman and conducted 
..'an offensive against Holland; after 1635 he was confronted with 
, ^uch aiolent attacks by the French in the Belgian Netherlands, 

; in Ftanche Comt^, in northern Italy, and in Spain itself that he 
-had to abandon the offensive against Holland and also against 
- the German Protestants. 

. . At first, the Spanish armies seemed to be superior to the French. 

' The former were composed mainly of veterans and commanded 


by several able generals, including Prince Piccolomini, an Italian 
i\'' who had served under Wallenstein and had participated in his 
iy-assassination. The French armies, totalling some 200,000 men, 
'■iackctl proper training and competent commanders. In 1636 a 


large. Spanish force invaded northern France and almost cap- 
"litured Paris, and in 1637 another Spanish force crossed the Pyre- 
y'^ieek^nd invaded southern France. 

iH5’'7<3radual!3’‘, however, the balance sliifted. Spanish armies made 
'and less headway against the French, and as the latter ac- 
experience and more capable generals they be- 
V g^ 4 ® press the Spaniards back in the Netherlands, of 
ivinVilie Rhineland, in nortliern Italy, and in southern 
I’iJFrance.' 1640 Philip IV was threatened with the 
ifnalsirifegration of his dynastic empire. In that year, not only tvere 
y','the|ljutdi coo2>erating with tlic French to end his rule in the 
h.'}Nc.rijcriahds, but an assembly of Portuguese nobles at Lisbon 
il’prcifciaimed his deposition as king of Portugal and the accession 
fbhh-I\L the head of the native noble famiN of Braganza and 
SlmrelatiVe of the king whom Pliilip II had succeeded in 1580 when 
j'^'tf-^ncxed Portugal to Spain. And shortly after 1640, revolts 
.^WgainstPjiilip ‘W broke out in Naples and in Catalonia (Aragon). 
;f|:)(i!iani!5''Sbut kopelessly, the Spanish monarch struggled ’ on.' 
i^iiThcTcktahins.’n'erc repressed, and so were the Neapolitans: Slilaii 
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grimly held. But tliese defensive endeavors ^te exhausted the 
resources of Pliilip IV; he ivas unable to recover Portugal or'fd 
make headway against Holland or France. In 1643 the prestige 
of the Spanish infantry was ruined by a great French victory 
at Rocroy. 

Meanwhile, the fortunes of war had been fluctuating in Ger- 
many. For a time the Habsburg emperor, unth the aid of Ma.xi- 
milian of Bavaria and other Catholic princes, more tlian held 
his ouTi against Protestant Germans and Swedes, but tlie waning 
strengtli of Spain presently enabled the French to send larger 
and larger forces into Germany against the emperor, with decisive 
End of the results. Negotiations for a general peace were opened 
Ye^ in 164T by Ferdinand III (who had become emperor on 
•War in the death of his fattier, Ferdinand II, in 1637) , but they 
Germany jjQjg after the death of Cardinal Richelieu 

in 1642 and the occupation of Bavaria by the French in 1646. 
At last, in 1648, by a series of treaties concluded at the towns of 
Munster and Osnabriick in Westphalia, the Thirty Years’ War 
was terminated and peace was restored within the Holy Roman 
Empire. ' , 

The peace of Westphalia left the Austrian Habsburgs in un- 
disputed possession of their hereditary dominions — Austria, 
Hungary, and Bohemia — but its political provisions 
Peace of deprived them of any effective control over the Holy 
Roman Empire and at the same time UTOught numer- ' 
ous changes within the empire, (i) Practically, each 
prince was invested vith sovereign authority in his own territorjf; 
each prince -n^as free to make peace or war without let or hindrance 
by the emperor. (2) France obtained Alsace, except the free 
city of Strasbourg, and was confirmed in the possession of tlie 
bishoprics of hletz, Toul, and Verdun. (3) Sweden received part 
of Pomerania, controlling the mouth of the Oder, and the seadar- 
ized bishopric of Bremen, surrounding the city of that name and 
commanding the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. (4) France and 
Sweden, tlius getting German lands of the Holy Roman Empire, 
were awarded votes in the imperial diet, with implied right of 
future intervention in German affairs. (5) Brandenburg secured 
eastern Pomerania and several bishoprics, including hlagdeburg, 
(6) The Palatinate was dhnded between Maximilian of Bav'aria 
and tire son of the deposed Frederick, and Bavaria, as well as the 
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'^I^slati/tate, was heiicefortii to be an electorate. (7) Switzerland 
)ind tbe United Brovinces of the Netherlands (Holland) were 
^foiwally recognized as free and independent states—HoUand, of 
Uie Spanish Idabsburgs, and Switzerlands of the Austrian iiabs- 
»,hui‘g3. 

addition to its political prordsions, tlie peace of Westphalia 
contained certain stipulations concerning religion, (r) Cahdnists 
" tWere th share all the privileges of their Lutheran fellow Protes- 
> lants. (2) Anj’- piece of churcli property was to be secured to 
such Catliolic or Protestant as held it at the beginning of the year 



1624, (3) An equal number of Catholic and Prot&slant judges 
wetc to sit in tlie imperial courts Inasmuch as there was rela- 
tive!}’^ little change of religious profession in Germany after 164S, 
Oierfe “u’fts general acquiescence in these religious stipulations of 
‘ ajCTieace of Westphalia . 

, ^iiC era of the Thirty Years’ War and of the peace of West- 
’ phfdia is highly important in the historj’ of modem Europe The 
dliilty Years’ W'ar itself was the worst but the last of the so-called 
religious rrars. TWiile it began as a fight between Protestants 
' S&ni\ Catholics, its chief stakes were ever economic and political^ 

' and it closed in a major conflict between Habsburg and Bourbon 
^ (iyuasties, Imlh nominally Catholic but botli chiefly concerned ' 
„ - 111111 statecraft. .Tliat a Prot^ta.at prince of Brandenburg should 
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give assistance to the CathoKc emperor and that a cardinal of 
the Roman Church should incite Catholic France to aid German 
Protestants were clear signs of a noteworthy transfer of interest, 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, from religious fanati- 
cism to secular ambition. The Thirty Years’ War paved a rocky 
road toward the eventual dawn of religious liberty.^ 

The Thirty Years’ War likewise prepared the way for the 
emergence of the modern state-system of Europe, with its formu- 
lated principles of international law and its definite usages of 
international diplomac}^ Modern diplomatic usages had orig- 
Emer- inated among the Italian city states in the fifteenth 

gence of century and had been adopted early in tlie sixteenth 

century by the monarchs of Spain, Portugal, France, 
System of England, and other countries for the conduct of inter- 
Europe state business. Yet tlic modern state-system could not 
emerge so long as one European state — the Holy Roman Empire, 
or the dynastic empire of the Habsburgs — claimed to be, and 
actually was, superior in power and prestige to all other states. 
MTiat the Thirty Years’ War did in this respect was to reduce 
both the Holy Roman and the Habsburg empires to a position 
certainly no higher than that of the national monarchies of 
France, Sweden, England, and Spain, or that of the Dutch Re- 
public. Indeed, from the negotiations and treaties of Westphalia 
truly emerged the modern state-system of Europe, based on the 
novel principle of the essential equality of independent sovereign 
states, though admitting of the fact that there were great powers 
as well as lesser powers. Henceforth the public law of Europe 
was to be made by diplomats and by congresses of ambassadors 
representing theoretically equal sovereign states. Westphalia 
pointed the new path. 

Another aspect of international relations was emphasized in 
the first half of the seventeenth centurj'. It was the Thirty Years’ 
Develo War, with its revolting cruelty, which turned the at- 
mentoF" tention of a considerable number of scholars to the 
tion™Law formulating rules for the protection of non- 

combatants in time of war, the treatment of tlie sick 
and wounded, the prohibition of wanton pillage and other horrors 
which shocked the awakening humanitarianism of seventeenth- 
century Europe. The foremost of such scholars was Grotius, 

'On this point, see below, pp 512, 518, 527. 
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whose fatnous treatise On Ihc. Lwdr of War and Peace was published 
in ilie midst of the Thirty Years' War. Hugo Grotius (1583- 
3645) was a learned Dutch humanist, whose political activity 
against the stadholder of Holland and wlio.se agitation for re- 
ligious toleration against the dominant orthodox CaKnnists ot 
his .country combined to bring upon him a sentence of life im- 
prianment. Immured in a Dutch fortress in 1619, he managed 
to escape and fled to Paris, where he prepared luid in 1625 pub- 
lished his great work. It was one of the first of the systematic 
treatises on modern international law'. 

Of more immediate significance than the rise of the modern 
‘'state-system and of modern international law was the terrible 
havoc— -political and especially economic — which the 
Thirty Years' War wrought in Gennany. On the po- wrought 
lilical side, the alread)' shadowy imperial pow'cr be- 
came a mere phantom, and the resulting disunity of 
Germany, coupled with the selfishness of her several princes, post- 
poned indefinitely the establishment of a national German state 
and at the same time imited continuous encroachments by power- 
ful neighbors, particularly Sw'edcn and France. On the economic 
side, tlic war left Germany almost a desert. "About two thirds 
■^of the total population had disappeared; the misery of those that 
surviYed was piteous in the extreme. Five sixths of tlic villages 
in the empire had been destroyed. We read of one in the Palati- 
nate that in two years had been plundered eight times. In Saxony 
packs of wolves roamed about, for in tlie north quite one third of 
tiic land had gone out of cultivation, and trade had drifted into 
tlic hands of tlie French or Dutch. Education had almost dis- 
appeared; and the moral decline of the people was seen in the 
coarsening of manners and tire growth of superstition, as wit- 
nessed by frequent burning of witches." We shall revert to the 
effects of the Thirty Years’ War on Germany when we later take 
' up the history of central Europe In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

The sorry effects of the Thirty' Years’ War on Germany must 
,aot blind our eyes to its disa.strous resiults for Spain. Spain 
itself, -to be sure, was not the scene of major military operation.' '' 
during those thirly? yearn, and hence its fields were not laid wastr 

, j 

X ’ S<'e IkIow, pp 320-42.1. On Uiciftitehcratl superstition, see above, pp, 2to-sit 

''attdbdoiv, p. 5:9, ' 
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and its towns were not destroyed like Germany’s. But Spanish 
armies bore the brunt of the fighting during all thoseyears, in the 
Disastrous Netherlands, in southern Germany, in northern Italy. 
Results To ser\'e the Ilabsburg cause, the Spanish treasury 
for Spain emptied and Spanish manhood was bled white. 

WHiat had appeared in the sixteenth century to be tire wealthiest 
and most virile state in all Europe was now, in 1648, one of the 
poorest and most helpless. 

And what had Philip TA^, the Habsburg king of Spain, gained? 
Faithfully and loyally he had served his kinsmen, the Austrian 
Habsburgs. But these made peace in 1648 without him, and a 
peace fairly advantageous to themselves. Austria was less in- 
jured than the other German states bj'^ the Thirty Years’ War, 
and with her dependencies of Bohemia and Hungary still 
assured to her, she could continue as a great power in Eu- 
rope, regardless of what befell tlie Holy Roman Empire or 
Germany as a whole. In other words, the head of the Aus- 
trian Habsburgs, Ferdinand III, found himself in 1648 with 
an imperial title which no longer meant much but with a 
compact group of hereditary states in east-central Europe which 
promised an eminent position for his family in the future. 

Philip W knew that he had sacrificed a good deal in order to 
preserve intact the possessions of Ferdinand III, his cousin and 
brother-in-law. He knew also that France insisted on obtaining 
some of the Spanish possessions. Why should not Ferdinand 
prolong the war after 1648 in order that Philip might check 
France, recover Portugal, and maintain Habsburg prestige in 
tire Spanish inheritance? Ferdinand cynically rejected the pleas 
of Philip, and Philip, unwilling to agree to the peace of West- 
phalia e.\cept for the recognition of Dutcli independence, per- 
severed alone in the struggle against France. 

Spain had already been at war tliirty years. For another eleven 
years — ^from 1648 to 1659 — she remained at war. Valiantly the 
Continua- Spanish soldiers fought on; doggedly tlie Spanish king 
tioa of the declined to make concessions. In time, however, the 
French pressure became unbearable- French generals 
Spain and won victories in the Belgian (Spanish) Netherlands 
France j Spain. French statesmen had an ally 

in Portugal and by promising to cede the fortress of Dunkirk to 
England they obtained another ally in Great Britain. At length. 
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_ the inevitable anQ sighed 'Vi Or 

^rFrah'cVthe;_treaty of the P^^renees.. ' , , : . 

5b:;TiVCtreat3?:^of-the Pyrenees formally registered the' end of ' 
fi Spanish predominance in Europe. Its provisions were as favor- 
j ahJeVb/r^rance'as Oiey were unfaA’orabie to Spain. , 

..(i) Sphin, ceded to France the provdnce of Roussillon XiLtv oi 
VbtfiebVlern end of the Pyrenees. (3) Spain ceded 
" to 'France a southern strip of the Beigian Nether- 
.’Jan^,” including the province of .Artois and several fortified 
itpwhV (3) Philip IV humbled himself to agree to tlie marriage 
pi his daughter hlaria Theresa to the Bourbon king of France. . 
;.;.L'oui.s :XIV, who, in consideration of the payment of a large 
by his Habsburg wife, renounced any further claim to the 
' •;$patish; dominions. The dowrj^ it may be noted, was nevei 
■ ip'aid; Spain was too poor. ’ 


;)pyFo!lon'ing the conclusion of peace with France, Philip W 
■vcnade.an attempt to subdue Portugal, but his army was decisively 
(^'•tdefeated'by the Portuguese in 1665. In the year of tiiis crowning 
;d,'.defcat, -Philip IV died. He left to liis infant son, Cluirles II, ■ an , 
but '.ruined Spain. France, not Spain, already held the pre- 
jy'^orhinVrit'position among the powers of Europe. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE PREDOMINANCE OF FRANCE 


I. PRANCE -ONDER HENRY R'’, RICHEEIEH, AND MAZARIN 


N the sixteenth century, when Spain was the 
foremost country' of Europe, France was har- 
assed by numerous foreign invasions and 
by protracted domestic disturbances. Not > 
until 1598, the year of the death of Philip D 
of Spain, was there a cessation of fighting 
in France. In that year, the edict of Nantes,^ 
by according qualified religious toleration to the Huguenots, 
promised to establish internal peace, while the treaty of Vervins,“ 
concluded in the same year udth Spain, freed France from 
immediate external danger. The French king who achieved 
these things was the Bourbon Henry IV, and Henry R'' it was 
who laid the foundations for the seventeenth-century predom- 
inance of France. 

Sorr}’’, indeed, was the plight of France which Henr)’^ IV set 
out to remedy. A century of ci'vdl and foreign war had produced 
most unfortunate consequences for the French state and for the 
French people. The state was nearly bankrupt. Countr\' dis- 
tricts lay largely uncultivated. Tows were burned or abandoned. 



France 


under 
Henry IV 


Roads were rough and neglected, and bridges in ruins. 
Many of the discliarged soldiers turned highwaymen, 
pillaged farmhouses, and robbed travellers. Trade was 


at a standstill and the artisans of the cities were out of work. 


During the wars, moreover, great noblemen had taken many 
rights into their own hands and had acquired a habit of not 
obeying the king. The French crow seemed to be in danger of 
losing what power it had gained in the fifteenth centurJ^ 

That the seventeenth century was to witness not a diminution 


but a pronounced increase of royal power, not a decline but a 
startling rise of French prestige, was due in first instance to the 


^ See above, pp. 204-205. 
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* See above, p. 258. 
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: statesmanship of Henry H'’ (15S9-1610). Henry IV was strong 
and \'ivadous. With his high forehead, sparkling eyes, smiling 
mo'uth, and his neatly pointed beard {Henry giiairc), he was 
prepossessing in looks, while his affability and simplicity and 
[ his constant expression of interest in the welfare of his subjects 
'earned him the appellation of “Good King Henry.” His clo>est 
companions knew that he was selfish and avaricious, but tiiat 
his quick decisions were likely to be good and certain to be put 
' in force. Above all, Heniy had soldierly qualities and would 
brook no disloyalty or disobedience. 

During his reign, Henry IV was well served by his chief 
' minister, the duke of Sully, an able and loyal Huguenot, though 
' avaridous like the king and subject to furious fits of 
jealousy and temper. Appointed to the general over- 
sight of financial affairs, Sully made tours of inspection through 
■ the country and reformed the royal finances. He forbade pro- 
vincial governors to raise money on their own authority, 
removed many abuses of tax-collecting, and by rigorous admin- 
istration was able between 1600 and 1610 to save an average 
of a million livres a year. The king zealously upheld Sully’s 
policy of rctrcndmient; he reduced the subsidies to artists and 
’ the grants to favorites, and he retained only a small part of his 
' army, just sufficient to overawe rebellious nobles and to maia- 
^ tain order and securitj' throughout the realm. To promote and 
; preserv'e universal peace, he even proposed the formation of a 
'"world confederation — his so-called ‘‘grand design” — which, 
however, came to nought through the mutual jealousies and 
' rival ambitions of the various Kuropean so\'ereigns, It proved 
to be much too early to talk convincingly of general pacifism 
' and disarmament. 

\\fiiilc domestic peace was being established and prodsion 
' was being made for immediate financial contingencies. Henry W 
and his great minister were both laboring to increase the re- 
‘ sources of their countrj’ and therebj* to promote the prosperity 
^ and contentment of the people. Sully believed that the true 
"Wealth of the nation lay in farming pursuits and that therefore 
’ %riculture should be encouraged, even, if necessary, to the 
' heglect of manufacturing and trade. I^ffiile the king allowed 
: 'Sully to cater to the farming interests, he himself encouraged 
’ The new conimerdal classes. 
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In order to promote agriculture, Sully urged the abolition oi 
interior customs lines and the free drculation of grain, sub- 
sidized stock-raising, forbade the destruction of the forests, 
drained swamps, rebuilt roads and bridges, and planned a vast 
system of canals. On his side, Henry W was contributing to 
the wealth of the middle class. It was he who introduced silk- 
worms and the mulberry trees, on whicli the}' feed, thereby 
giving impetus to an industry which was to become one of the 
most important in France. A marked stimulus to the economic 
development of Paris, Lyons, and hlarseilles dates from tlie reign 
of Henry I\k 

The king likewise encouraged commerce. A French merdiant 
marine was built up b3’^ means of rojml bounties. A nasy was 
started Little bj'- little the French began to break in on the 
commercial monopolj' of Spain and to compete for trade on 
the high seas at first with the Dutch, and subsequently with the 
English. Frencli trading posts were established in India; and 
Champlain "was despatched to the New World to laj' the foimda- 
tions of a Frendi colonial empire in North America. It was 
fortunate for France that she had two men like Henry W and 
Slilly, each supplementing the work of the other. 

I The assassination of Henry' IV by a religious maniac in i6io 
threatened for a time to nullify the effects of his labors, for 
supreme power passed to his wdow, hlarie de’ Media, an am- 
bitidlis but incompetent woman, who dismissed Sulfy and under- 
took to act as regent for her nine-year-old son, Louis XIH. The 
queen-regent was surrounded by wortldess favorites and was 
hated by tfte.Huguenots, who feared her rigid Catholidsm, and 
by the great nobles, Catholic and Huguenot alike, who rvere 
determined to maintain their primieges and pow’er. 

The liard savings of Henry' w'cre quidJy' exhausted, and 
France once more faced a financial crisis. In this emergency 
Mane de’ the estatcs-general were again convened (1614). 

Since the accession of Louis XI (1461), the French 
Estates- ' monarchs with their absolutist tendencies had en- 
General deavored to remove tliis medieval check upon their 
authority'; they had convoked it only in times of public confusion 
or economic necessity'. Had the estates-general really been an 
effective body' in 1614, it might have taken a position similar 
to that of the seventeenth-century' parliament in England and 
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cstalilished constitutional government in France, but its or- 
ganization and personnel militated against such heroic action. 
The<lliree estates — clergy, nobles, and commoners (bourgeois)— 
sat separately in as man3'’ chambers; the clergy and nobles 
would neither tax themselves nor cooperate with the tliird 
estate; the commoners, man}- of whom were Huguenots, were 
disliked by the court, despised b}'- the first and second estates, 
and quite out of sj-mpathy n-ith the peasants, the bulk of the 
Frendi nation. It is not surprising, under tlie circumstances, 

I that the session of 1O14 lasted but three weeks and ended as a 
farce; the quccn-rcgent locked up the halls and sent the repre- 
'sentativ&s lioine— she nee<led the room for a dance, she said. 
It was not until the momentous j-ear of 1789 — after a lapse of 
175 years — tliat the estates-general again assembled. 

After tlie fiasco of 1614, affairs went from bad to worse. There 
tt-as a renewal of internal strife and disorder. Nobles and Hugue- 
nots contended among themselves, and both against the court 
favorites. There was also a reversal of Henr}' H^’s foreign policy. 
Henry IV had regarded Spain as the chief rival and natural 
enemy of France; not only had he thwarted the efforts of Philip II 
to meddle in French afl'airs,* but he had avoided any -jbe 
entangling alliances willi tne Spanish Habsburgs. Queeaa 
Jilarie de’ Medici, on the other hand, was pro-Spanish, ® 

because she was dazzled by the apparent might of Spanish 
Spain and because she imagined that Spain would 
help her to surmount her difficulties in France. She arranged 
in 1615 the marriage of her youthful son, Louis XIII, with 
Anne of Austria, the daughter of Philip III of Spain (and si«ter 
of the future Philip I\'), and she sought ever to harmonize the 
policies of the P'rcnch Bourbons with those of the Spanish 
nabsbiiTgs. 

Her obsequiousness to Spain onlj- added to I^Iarie dc’ Media's 
unpopularity in France and occasioned fresh revolts by nobles 
and Huguenot.s against her rule. At lengUi. the young king 
broke with liis motlier. forced her into retirement, and himself 
assumed the reins of government. But Louis XIII xtt t 
was alw’.ays far more interested in music and hunting 
than in affiairs of state, and it is e.ctrernely doubtful whether he 
would have bettered matters, had he not inherited from Ms 

* See above, pp. 454-159. 
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mother a public servant, Cardinal Richelieu, who possessed the ' 
statesmanship and the capacity for hard work ‘wliich he himself * 
lacked. For eighteen years — ^from 1624 to 1642 — the royal 
power in France was e.xercised not so much by Louis XIII as 
by his famous minister. 

Bom of a noble famil}’- of Poitou, Armand de Richelieu (1585- 
1642) had been trained for an ecclesiastical career and at the 
age of twenty-one had been appointed bishop of the 
^Mieu small diocese of Lufon. His eloquence and sagacity 
as spokesman for the clerg}’’ in the fatuous estates- 
general of 1614 attracted tlie notice of Marie de’ Medici, who 
in\’ited him to court, gave him a seat in tlie royal council, and 
secured his nomination as a cardinal of the Roman Churdi. 
Subtle and calculating, Richelieu analyzed the evils in France 
and came to the conclusion that he would be the agent for 
eradicating them. Always subtle and calculating, he advanced 
himself in the graces, first of the queen-regent, then of Louis XIII. 
By 1624 he was the latter’s chief advisor — and real master. 

"I promise,” Richelieu told Louis XIII in 1624, “to devote 
all my energy and all the authority that it may please you to 
place in my hands to destroying the Huguenots, abasing the 
pride of the great nobles, restoring all your subjects to their 
duty, and raising the name of your majesty among foreign na- 
tions to its rightful place.” Toward the fulfillment of this promise, 
tlie cardinal toiled the nc.vt eighteen years with unswennng 
patriotism and imperious will, with the most delicate diplomacy 
and all the blandishments of court intrigue, sometimes with 
sternest and most merciless cruelty. Marie de’ Medici opposed 
him, and he e.riled her. Louis XIII never truly liked him, but 
he overawed the king, and Richelieu’s basic loyalty to crown 
and country was the one transparent quality of a mind other- 
wise quite inscrutable. 

The domestic trouble-makers against whom Richelieu first 
moved were the Huguenots. Richeh’eu, though a cardinal of the 
Richelieu Roman Church, ^vas more politician and statesman 
and the than ecclesiastic; though li\Tng in an age qf religious 
fanaticism, he was by no means a bigot. As we have 
already seen,' this Catholic cardinal actually gave 
military support to Protestants in Germany — for political pur- 

‘ .See above, pp. 268-272. - 1 ' 
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-poses, Jt was similarly for political purposes that he attacked 
the Protestants in France. 

As has already been pointed out,’ French Protestantism meant 
an influential political party as well as a religion; it meant a 
state within the state, a constant source of national disunity and 
strife. Since Henr>' IV had issued the, edict of Nantes, the 
Huguenots had had their own assemblies, ofiicers, judges, and 
even certain fortified towns, all of Avhich interfer^ with the 
sovereign auUiority and impaired that uniformity which thought- 
ful ro3’aJists believed to be the very cornerstone of national 
monarchy. Richelieu had no desire to deprive the Huguenots 
of religious freedom, but he was resolved that in political matters 
they should obey the king. Consequently, when they revolted 
in 1625, he determined to crush them. In spite of the consider- 
able aid which England endeavored to gi\'e them, the Huguenots 
were cntirelj’’ subdued. Ricljclieu’s long siege of La Rochelle 
lasting nearly fifteen months, showed his forceful resolution 
V'hen the rebellion was put down, the edict of Alais was puo- 
lished fifirq), leaving to the Protestants freedom of consdence 
and worsliip but depriving them of their fortifications and for- 
bidding them to hold political assemblies. Public office wa.s 
still open to them, and their representatives kept their judicial 
po.sts. “'The honest Huguenot retained all that he would have 
been willing to protect with his life, while the factious and tur- 
bulent Huguenot was deprived of the means of embarrassing 
the government.” 

The repression of the great nobles was a more difficult task, 
and one which Richelieu undertook in the face of redoubtable 
opposition. It had long been cu'^tomarj* to name noble- 
men as governors of the various prodnees, but the and the 
governors had gradually become masters instead of 
administrators. They commanded detaclmients of the 
army; tliey repeatedly and openly defied the royal will. The 
- country, moreover, \ras sprinkled with noblemen’s castles or r//4- 
kaiix, protected bj* fortifications and armed retainers, standing 
menaces to internal peace and to the execution of the king’s 
orders. Finalh', the noblemen at court, jealous of the cardinal’s 
* ^advancement and spurred on by tlic intrigues of the disaffected 
Marie do’ Jiledici or of the king’s own brother, the duke of Or- 
' ■ ‘ Sec "above, pp. 235-358. 
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leans, anno3'ed and hampered the minister at e%'-ery turn. Of 
such intolerable conditions, Richelieu determined to be quit 

Into the ranks of noble courtiers, Richelieu struck terror. By 
means of spies and trickery, he ferreted out conspiracies and 
arbitrarily put their leaders to death. Every attempt at rebellion 
was. mercilessly punished, no matter how exalted in rank the 
rebel might be. Richelieu was never moved by entreaties or 
threats; he was as inexorable as fate itself. 

The cardinal did not confine his attention to noblemen at court 
As early as 1626 he published an edict ordering the immediate 
demolition of all fortified castles not needed for defense againsi, 
foreign invasion In enforcing this edict, Richelieu found warm 
supporters among the peasantry and toNvnsfolk who had long 
suiiered from the exactions and depredations of their noble but 
warlike neighbors The ruins of man}' a chateau throughout mod- 
ern France bear eloquent witness to the cardinal’s activity. 

Another enduring monument to Richelieu was the centraliza- 
tion of French administration The great minister w'as tired of 
the proud, independent bearing of the noble governors. 
UtSzaUon ^Vithout getting rid of them altogether, he checked 
of French these proud officials by transferring most of tlieir 
powers to a new' kind of royal officer, the intendant. 
Appointed by the crown usually from among the intelli- 
gent, loyal middle class, each intendant was given charge of a 
certain district, supendsing therein the assessment and collection 
of royal taxes the organization of local police or militia, the pres- 
erx'ation of order, and the conduct of courts. These intendants, 
with their wide powers of taxation, police, and justice, were later 
dubbed, from their approximate number, the ‘'thirty tyrants” 
of France. But they owed their positions solely to tlie favor of 
the crown, they w'ere drawn from a class whose economic inter- 
ests were long and well served by tire royal power; and their 
loyalty to the king, therefore, could be depended upon. The in- 
tendants constantly made reports to, and received orders from, 
the royal minister at Paris. They were so many eyes, all over the 
kingdom, for an ever-watchful Richelieu. And in measure as the 
pow'er of the bourgeois intendants increased, that of the noble 
governors diminished, until, by the eighteenth century, the offices 
of the latter had become largely honorary'- though still richly 
remunerative. 
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W'itii tiie exception of the intendants, Richelieu fasliioned no 
■-iiew instruments of government. In form, at least, the Frendi 
"monarchy" under him continued to be what it had been for a long 
time previously and wlial most other European states still tvere. 
Unlike the higldy orgaui/ed and broadl_y functioning state uMch 
is usual in the twentietlr century, the J’rencJi monarthy of Riche- 
lieu’s day svas still loosely organized. The king was ‘‘^alisolute” 
in theory’, but his absolutism was exercised in restricted fields 
and without the aid of an elaborate impcr.sonal “ central govern- 
ment” Nor did Richelieu create any .such central government. 
The central government of his time w'as simply Richelieu 
acting personally in the name of the king. And for local 
administration, Ridielieu merely superimposed liis new in- 
tendancies on the traditional provinces, municipah'ties. xdllages, 
parlemcnts, bishoprics, and estates of semi-feudal and senti- 
royalist France. 

Yet tlierc can be no doubt that Richelieu transformed the 
spirit of government in France. He made it less fcud.d and more 
royalist. He adapted existing political machinery to his purpose 
of e.xalting the royal authority (as interpreted by himself, the 
king's agent), of uprooting “divided loyalty’’ from the realm; 
and particularly of removing local checks upon royal absolutism 
in the domains of finance and army. He did not formally abolish 
tlie medieval cstates-generai But because they had existed pri- 
marily to vote taxc.s, he refused to convoke them and allowed 
them to become an obsolete institution. The practice of con- 
vening them, if continued, might imperil the financial ab.solut- 
ism of the king; and in this respect, the behaA*ior of the English 
parliament was not rca.'^suring. The local estates, wliich coasted 
in certain of the French proxances. notably in Brittany, Pro- 
vence, Burgundy, and Languedoc. Richelieu permitted to go 
on, but he saw to it that they confined their actixdty to tlie mere 
apportionment of the taxes which the king and he assessed. lie 
did get rid, as we have noticed, of the dhisive political power of 
fhe Huguenots and the separatist military establishments of the 
,’great nobles. He would have but one public treasury in France — 
jthc king’s. He would have but one armed force in France— the ' 
.kingV And there would be no accounting by the king for 
'eitlier. 

Ricnelicu’s internal policies promoted obedience and u«% 
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and paved the way for the assurance of monarchical absolutism 
in France, at the verj’- time when, across the Channel, England, 
Riche- means of revolution and bloodshed, was establishing 

lieu’s Part parliamentary government. Simultaneously, while 
Thirty England was precluded by domestic quarrels from tak- 
Years’ ing an active part in Continental affairs, France, under 
the masterful guidance of Richelieu, was participat- 
ing effectively in the Thirty Years’ War and acquiring a vast in- 
ternational prestige. 

Richelieu was both a French patriot and a loyal servant of the 
Bourbon d\ nasty. As a French patriot he was anxious to assure 
to his countrj' an independent and honored place in Europe and 
especially to weaken Spain, whose dependencies in the Nether- 
lands, in Franche Comte, and in nortliein Italy all but surrounded 
France as with a ring of iron. As a loyal servant of Louis XIII, 
he desired to extend tlie sway of the Bourbon family at the ex- 
pense of its principal European rival, the Habsburg family. 

It was in this twofold rOIe that Cardinal Richelieu directed 
French foreign policy during the Thirty Years’ War against the 
allied Habsburgs of Austria and Spain. At first he was content 
to give adr-ice and money to any force that took the field against 
the Habsburgs — the Protestant princes in Germany, the Swedes, 
the Dutch, intimately, in 1635, when indirect aid to enemies of 
the Habsburgs proved unavailing, Richelieu caused France to 
intervene directl}’ in the struggle, and thenceforth until his death 
he was organizing and despatching one French army after an- 
other, now against the Habsburg Holy Roman Empire, and now 
against the adjacent territories of the Habsburg king of Spain, 
while simultaneously he was continuing to incite Dutch and 
Swedes and German Protestants to fresh endeavors against the 
Habsburg d.ynasty.^ 

Richelieu did not live to witness the outcome of the Thirty 
Years’ War. He died in 1642, six years before the conclusion of 
the peace of Westphalia and seventeen years before the signing 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees with Spain. But he lived long 
enough to behold the turning of the tide, the passing of military 

’ On the Thirty Years’ War, see above, pp. 260-277. 


Note The picture opposite is a portrait of Turenne, the great French general 
in the Thirty Years’ War and in .subsequent tears of Louis XIV, from an engrav- 
ing by Robert Nanteuil (1623-1678). 
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prestige' from Spain to France. By 1642, thanks to Ms efforts 
and energj’, France had a larger and better army than Spain, and, 
" thanks to a group of remarkable young generals whom he had 
called to service — particularly Turenne and Cond^ ‘ — French 
forces 'were wresting Alsace from the Austrian Habsburgs and 
Kous-sillon from tlie Spanish Habsburgs. It was already apparent 
that whatever political advantage might be gained from the mis- 
eries of the Thirty Years’ War must accrue primarily to France 
and the Bourbons—and to the fame of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Such in brief was the achievement of the grim cardinal wlio 
moved across the stage at a critical period in French Mstory. In 
person, Richelieu wans frail and sickly. Yet his pale drawn face 
displayed a firm determination and an inflexible will; and when 
clothed in his red robes, he appeared distinguished and command- 
ing. Unscrupulous, exacting, and without pity, he preserved to 
the end a proud faith in his moral strength and in Ms loyalty to 
king and country. 

In 1643, verj' soon after Richelieu’s death, the mouarcli whom 
he had served so faithfull}'- and so gloriously followed 
him to the grave, leaving the Bourbon crown of France 
to a hoy of five years — Louis XIV. Louis XW was 
the son of Louis XIIT and Anne of Habsburg, and 
the nephew of Philip IV of Spain. 

The minority of Louis XIV might liavc been disastrous to 
France and to the royal power, had not the strong policies of Riche- 
lieu been maintained by another remarkable minister 
and cardinal, Maxarin. o^faxarin (1602-1661) was an 
Italian, born near Naples and educate<i for an ecclesi- 
astical career at Rome and in Spain. In the dischaige of several 
delicate diplomatic missions for the pope, he had acted rs nuncio 
at Paris, where he so ingratiated himself in Richelieu's faA'or tliat 


The 

Minority 
Louis XIV 


‘ Turenne (1611-1675), the son of a French nobleinan and. on his mother’s side, 
die grandson of the grciit Dutch leader, Wdimm the biient. received his e.sfly 
militarj’ training in the Xctherbnds and entered French service in 1630. He com- 
manded French nmiies, with noteworthy success, in .thacc, Belgitini, northern 
Italy, and Roussillon, and was made a map.Iia! oi France in 1643. lie mis a Protes- 
laat until late in life. CoiidC (1621-1686), a prince of the roi'al nourb-in family 
nnd known in his youth .as the diike d’Enghieii, n-on iJie decisive French victory 
til RocRiy in 1643, w'hen he was only t«ent}*-two. 

1 I Norr. The picture opposite, illustrating 'ome of the miseries attendant upon 
*-Qic triumph ot French arms in the sevcniecnili century, in from an etching by • 
Jacques Callot (1502-1635). 
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he was invited to enter the service of the king of France, and ic 
1639 he became a naturalized Frenclunan. 

Despite his foreign birth and the fact that he never spoke 
French without a bad accent, he rose rapidly in public office in 
his adopted countty. He was named cardinal and was recognized 
as Richelieu's disciple and imitator. From tlie death of the 
greater cardinal in 1642 to his own deatli in r66i, Mazarin actu- 
ally governed France. 

Against the Habsburgs of Spahi and Austria, Mazarin contin- 
ued the gigantic struggle which Richelieu had begun, and he 
Mazann’s brought it to a successful conclusion for France. He 
Foreign negotiated the peace of Westphalia unth the Holy Ro- 
Pol’cy Empire in 1648 and the treaty of the Pyrenees 

with Spain in 1659 He obtained from the former the cession of 
Alsace (e.xcept Strasbourg) and the recognition of French “rights” 
on the Rhine and in Germany; he secured from Spain the ces- 
sion of Roussillon and a strip of the Spanish (Belgian) Nether- 
lands. He thus reaped the harvest which Richelieu had sowed, 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing that the sun of the Bour- 
bons was rising as that of the Habsburgs was setting. He must 
have felt a peculiar thrill in extracting from the proud Habsburg 
king of Spain the pledge that his eldest daughter should marr}- 
her hereciitarj' foe, Mazarin’s young ward and nominal master, 
Louis XIV. 

In internal affairs. Mazarin encountered grave difficulties. The 
great nobles had naturally taken umbrage at the vigorous policy 
Mazarin’s tvhich Richelieu had pursued against them and from 
Domestic w'hich hlazarin gave no sign of departing. They had 
unable to resist Richelieu, but against Mazarin 
they found allies among the patriotic middle class W'ho disliked 
the Italian cardinal's foreign birth and foreign accent, as well as 
his avarice, his plundering of the revenues of the realm for the 
benefit of his owm family, and Ids tricky double-dealing ways. 

The result w’as the Fronde,^ the last attempt prior to the 
French Revolution to cast off royal absolutism hi France. 
The It represented a vague popular protest, coupled with 

Pronde ^ selfish reaction on the part of the great nobles. 

The pretext for it was Mazarin's interference with the parle- 

‘ Probably so called from the name of a street game played by Parisian children 
and often stopped by policemen 
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ment'pfiJ’aris. The Fronde lasted, in an acute form, from 164S 
to ^652^ ' 

The parlements were judicial bodies ^ which tried important 
cases and heard appeals from lower courts. That of Paris, being 
Lite most eminent, had come, in course of time, to exercise 
the right of “registering” royal decrees — that is, of receiving the 
king’s edicts in formal fasliion and entering them ujxtn the 
statute books so that the law of the land might be known gener- 
ailjr. From making such a claim, it was only a step for the 
parlement of Paris to refuse to register certain new edicts on 
the gi'ound that the king was not well informed or that they 
Svere in conflict with older and more binding cnatlments. If 
these claims were substantiated, tlie royal will would be sub* 
jecled to revision by the parlement of Paris. To prevent their 
mbstantiation, both Louis XIII and Louis XIV held ‘‘beds of 
instice” — that is, appeared in person before the parlement, and 
from their seat of cushions and pillows declared their will re- 
garding the new edict and directed that it be promulgated. 
There were amusing scenes when the boy-king, at the direction 
aFh'Iaaarin, gave orders in lus shrill treble to the learned lawyers 
ihd gr.avc old judges. 

Spurred on b}' seeming popular 5>nnpathy and no doubt by the 
contemporaneous political revolution in England.® the parlement 
ri.Paris in 1648 defied hlazarin (and the young king). It pro- 
claimed its immunity from royal control; declared the iliegalitj' 
■)f any public tax which it had not freely and expressly author- 
ordered the abolition of the office of intendant; and 
woLcsted against arbitraty* arrest or imprisonment. To these de- 
nmnds, the people of Paris gave support; barricades were erected 
in the streets, and Mazarin, whose loyal army was still fighting 
in Germany, was obliged temporarily to recognize the new' order. 
iYithin six montlis, how’ever, sufficient troops had been collected 
to enable him to overawe Paris and to annul his concessions. 

jHevertlieless, the Fronde continued for severai years during 
die' ministry of ISIazarin to iru,pire .spa.smodic plots and uprisings. 
Por;a-timc, Turcane sympathized with the movement, though 
ih'thaend he gave strong militan>‘ support to hlazarin and the 
w\ 4 rcausc. On the other hand, tlic great Conde, wlio W'ith' 

I'tTkefcirn'c thirteen in the JeieniMnth ccniaiy. 

''oKjHjJfWej pp, 4SS-44'6. 
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Turenne shared the chief glory of ‘Erench arms ia the Thirty 
Years’ War, rebelled openly against the Cardinalists, as Mazarin’s 
party was called, and joined the Spaniards in their war against 
France. Conde returned to French service only nith the utter 
collapse of the Fronde and the termination of Franco-Spanish 
hostilities in 1659. 

The upshot of the Fronde was: (i) the great nobles "were 
more discredited than ever; (2) the parlement was forbidden 
to devote attention to political or financial aSairs; (3) Paris was 
disarmed and lost the right of electing its own municipal officers; 
(4) the ro3-al authority was even stronger than under Richelieu 
because an unsuccessful attempt had been made to weaken it 
Henry IV, Richelieu, and hlazarin had made straight the way 
for the royal despotism of Louis XI\’. „ f 

2. THE AGE OF LOHIS XTV ' ' " ' 


Upon the dea th of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661, the young king, 
Louis XR', declared tliat he would assume personal diarg e of 
the domestic and foreign affairs of the Fre ndr m dharch>% Frm 
fKat'Ha'tW'thto'ughouTYlbng'fei^, LouiF was in fact as well as 
in name ruler of the na t ion. _ _ ^ '' 

~X6uis*XIV'^fdfited by the earlier work of Heniy R^, Sull}', 
Richelieu, and Mazarin. He inherited a comparatively prosperous 
state, the population_ofjvdiich_was_patri9tic_imd-jQyal_to^e 
c rown ,. Insurrections of Protestants and rebellions of great 
nobles were things of the past. The estates-general. the medieval 
form of representative government, had fa llen into disuse . and 
oblivion. Local administration was conducted b}’- faithful middle- 
dass o fficia l s, .the intendants ^ 

Abroad, the rival Habsburgs had been humbled and French 
boundaries had been extended and French prcstigejic]ghj:«ai^. 
Everything was in readiness Tor a great king to inaugurate a 
new era in European history, v.^"^ 

Louis XI\’ was a great kin g — the “grand monarch,”, he was 
designated alike bj^ his contemporaries a nd.bv_Dosterity,- En- 
-fjjg dowed with a superb constitution, a fund of common 

Grand sense, and a cautious judgment, and marked b y suav- 

Monarch ity ^dignitY^-ancLelegance in manners and speech, h e 
l ooked and ac ted like a king. Indeed, so great wasTKeTEnpres^ 
"sion which he made upon France and upon Europe that the 
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by such an impressive monarch as Louis XIV served to convinct 
the mass of Frenchmen — and other Europeans too-^t the sub-, 
stantial truth and validity of the theory. Thanks to Louis XIV, *■ 
France acquiesced in tlie doctrine; tlianks to the new predom=^ 
inance of France in Europe, other Continental peoplesTinitaled • 
the French and endorsed the principl e ol dmne-right monarchic al 
absolutism. The age of Louis XIV thus sanctioned a poIitioU 
principle which was to dominate most of Europe for a century 
and until the French Revolution. 

Another, and verj' important, political achievement of the age 
'of Louis XIV was the inauguration of a real organized syst em of 
central govern ment and ladministHHonTllm Louis 
himself took uie lead. Instead of entrusting sole 
power to a Riclielieu or a Mazarin to be avercised to 
§u£luih-Gxt«nt-and-tJrFOugh.«uch.cliannels as a maste?* 
fu l minister could personally exemise it, the kmjr 
p roceeded to organize a number of minis tnes (finance, armyy 
na^ public works, etc.) jdiQ£eJieads_sh0uMlIESI3u&-ScSa^^ 
jatlm r than his masters. The king would determine all policies ; 
tl ie ministers would simply execute his will . The minist^ 
would function somewhat impersonally through a staff of as-' 
sistants and secretaries at the capital and through the intendant.s, 
r oyal governors, parleme nts, and otlier officials in th e proving , 
b ucthev would report regulaHVltrthe~kintntnd~wou ]d_takejao'' 
ifi ^ependent a cjdon-;vitbQutjiis-cxpiess.apprpvaj^ Local officials, ■ 
whetlier bourgeois intendants or noble governors, would be ap; 
pointed by the king and would be brought, through the central 

mims tries, in to close and direct subjecutm"tg~liiin: 

"For twenty or tfiirty years after his assumption of personal 
rule, Louis XIV was busily engaged in fashioning this new system 
of government. It was.ppxbap.sLbcmosLdist inctive achievem ent 
of his reign, and it was peculiarly his onm creation. He alone 
h'ad'Uie 'fusion, the amPition, and the ener^^TTCcessary to ac- 
complish the veiy arduous task of transforming Ins realm from 
a congeries of semi-feudal prindpalities int o an orderly central- 
"ized state. He worked hard at the task,~^'’One'reignsB3nvork 
ancTior work.” he said. Day after day he reviewed the details of 
administration. Over all things and all officials he kept a watch- 
ful eye. Methodic ally he practiced what he termed th e “trad e 
oLaJdng. ’’ ByTdSjTus'applicalioh to hiT ‘‘ trade '' was pro- 
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dudjig obvious results, one of the chief of which was the fact- 
that'- the F rench state of ihSt; was tl ior oughly orderly and one 
to NyhidObreigners looked as a modenif royal centralization. 
(foreigit Tuonarchs especially envio3~3uraTmost~go(ITike majesty 
if the I'Yencli king. — — 

"Tor Xbufs XiV was not content with hard work as God’s 
lieutenant on earth, He must hav( :JLh£,.iamc._. thc glory, th e 
hajesty — even the temple — befitting his divinity. The ^he 
iem ple to hims elf^the-crownin g glQr y. Qf his majesty — Majorfy of 
sgs^ta43al2tcc_svh^^ ccectcd-al T’ersaillcs, in the 
nidstja£jwJiaX4',a4 l>een-a-^ andvvw‘aste.-sorac-twHve_iniies, from 
^jis. The statcl}' palace, with its lavish furnishings and its 
rroad parks and great groves and myriad statues and delightful 
buntains, was the w onder of France and Europe; the mag- 
lilkent ^Tlall of hUrrorb’Tvas a perfect sviriPoI oi ~fhg~’'Tjrgnd' 
^Ibnar di.^' . """ ' 

^TnTnd about the palace of Versailles. Louis XIV'" gathered 
die court of France— -his ministers, his central oflidaddom, his 
htnily, his mistresses, and Ids pick of French nobles and French 
irtists — and he prescribed for ail tliese a most rigid ceremonial, 
IS would become the worsliippers of hismvTnity. He was parlicu- 
ariy atixfenirtfnirTtenobles should pay due Jiomagc to him. He 
tad shorn them of real political power in the provinces but he 
nade a kiiAof reparation to them by summoning them to bask 
n the ligj^Bt his presence and to play leading roles in the social 
pageant a|Pkrsaillcs. He must have persons of noble birth as 
valets-de-chambre for Idmself and his progeny and as masters 
of the wardrobe, of the table, of the chase, and of the rcvel.s. Only 
a nobleman w'as v.^orthj’ to comb the ro%''al hair or to dry off the 
king after a batli. Only nobles could vie %vith the crystal chande- 
liers in providing decorative lustre for the palace of the “ Grand 
ifonarch.” 

Louis XiV was a patron of tire arts — ^architecture, sculptitre, 
painting, engraving, music, literature A gala.Ty of artists he 
patrotim'd and subsidized, and many' of them graced The 
ilie'TOurt of \'er5.a01es and dedicated their lalents to 
the beautifying of the roral setting. J. H. Mansart, the F^ch 
bTChitert, built the greater part of the main palace as ^ 
tvell a.s tire Grand Trianon at Versailles and designed the dome 
ofdheLiivalides at Paris. Oirardon was official sculptor, and Le 
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Brun ofiScial painter, to Louis XIV. Lully, official musician, com- 
posed operas and ballets for the court. Even cooking became a 
fine art under Louis XW; Vatel, a master clief, committed suicide 
over the artistic failure of one of his dishes. 

The age of Louis XIV was a golden era for French literature. 
Among the host of celebrated literary persons whom the king 
applauded and attracted to Versailles were Corneille, the father 
of the French theatre; hloliere, the greatest of French dramatists; 
Racine, the author of infinitely polished plays; Madame de Se- 
vigne, the composer of brilliant witty memoirs; La Fontaine, the 
rhymer of whimsical fables and teller of scandalous tales; Bos- 
suet, the preacher, historian, and philosopher. Backed by the 
merit of these writers and by the international prestige of the 
king whom they serv-ed, the French language became, before 
the dose of the seventeenth century, the language both of polite 
society and of diplomacy all over Europe. Not only Frendi po- 
litical principles and practices, but French speech and literature 
and French manners, dress, and art were adopted as tlie models 

.and property of chdlized Europe. This was a highly significant 
aspect of the new French predominance. 

S French predominance itself rvas the outcome in no small degree 
of the success which, at least until 1685, attended the domestic 


and foreign polidcs of Louis XR^. By drtue of his domesti c 
policy, not only was France conso lidated p olitically Ifcut she was 
e nridxed economicaHy and thereb y enabled to gi^ subdance 
^D'fhe reputation of the “Grand Monarch.’/ Simultlfeou^jTliy 
Virtue of liis foreign policy, France was not only safeguarded 
against invasion but exalted to a commanding position in the 

warfare and dip loindgy of EOTOpc: ' 

In his domestic policy, Louis the assistance of an e.x- 

traordinarily talented minister, Colbert. Colbert (1619-1683) 


Colbert merchant and was intensely interested 

and in the middle dass to which he belonged. Installed in 

office-through-the-favor-oLMazarin, he was succes- 
sively named by Louis XFV, after the cardinal’s death, 
superintendent of public wmrks, controller-general of finances, 
minister of marine, of commerce and agriculture, and of the colo- 
nies. In short, until his death in 1683, Colbert e-xerted power in 


Note The picture opposite is a portrait of Louis XIV, from an engraving by 
Robert Nantcuil (1623-1678). 
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svciy department of government except that of war. i Uthough 
^Senever possessed t he irrcsDonsible Personal authority -which 
marked t he ministnes of Richelieu and Mazarin, and was plainly 
subscrvdcnL to the kina’s rornmanliZ he enjoyed for 

many years the r oval confidenc e and by incessant toil succeeded 
i n accomplishing a good deal for the inatenariioir-TTemForFfaiTgg r ' 

First, financial reform claimed the energies of Colbert. Under 
the government of Kicheiieu, and more particularly under that 
of jMazarin. public expenditures liad been enormous!}' increased, 
the noble c lass had been largely exempted from taxation, and 
the weight of tlic fiaanaall3ur3c?rTiaH!Iie5upnEuP(in ^ 
classes , whi le an evil system of la.\'-gatliering, called “farming the 
taxes/’ ^ had grovra up Colbert sternl}' and fearlessly set about 
his task. He appointed fi^^ cal agents whose honesty he cou ld trust 
and he reformed mahy’oTEhe abusS in tax-collecting While he 
was unable to im pose the direct, land ta?f~ the to/f/e— upon the 
pmnleged nobility, he stoutly resi sted cvcix’’ attempt to aug ment 
t iic niiiidr aLQLaxcmntians^ actually lowered this direct Uv 
upon the peasantry Ijv' substituting indirect taxes, or customs 
duties, which would anect nobles and ciergjnncn as well a.s com- 
moners, To lighten the burden of the country-folk, he sought to 
promote agriculture. Ho proxnded that no farmers’ tools might 
bdisekcd for debt. lie encouraged the breeding of hor«cs and 
cattle. ITc improved the roads and other means of interior com- 
m\tnicatio»The great canal of Languedoc, joining the Mediter- 
ranean wi* the Garonne River and thence with the Atlantic, 
,waa planned and constructed under liis p.itronagc. M far as pos 
stole, the duties on the passage of agricultural produce from prov- 
hice to province were equali.^ed. 

Ih for^yaKling what he belicx’ed to be his own class interests, 
.Colbert was especially zealous. Manufactures and commerce 
we're fostered in ex^ry way he could devise. New' industries were 
^tablished, inx'entors protected, xvorkmen invited from foreign 


, } the taxw,” dial is, cntru'tin!; the rolleclion of tat es to indinduab 

‘ ‘Oti^tafons th at *iqueceed as much moticj as tlicj couid from the ta\p,iyers 


govenwienu 


er amLalKiuahsi,v>rap.£«niiiueJ.lie 


IroVB. }rhe piciute opposite, the “ Fite ChainpCtrO,” a scene from the court life 
al Versatlte towurd the tlose of the rctgn of Louis XIV, i"' from a painting by 
.Vntoine Watfrau (lf^4-»7ar). On Watteau, see below, p, 562. 
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countries, native workmen forbidden to leave France. A heavy 
tariff was placed upon foreign imports in order to protect “^infant 
industries” and to profit French manufacturers and traders. 
Liberal bounties were granted to French slups engaged in com- 
merce, and foreign ships were compelled to pay heavy tonnage 
duties for using French ports. And along with the protective 
tariff and the subsidizing of the merchant marine went other 
pet policies of mercantilism, ‘ such as measures to prevent the 
exportation of precious metals from France, to encourage cor- 
porations and monopolies, and to extend governmental super- 
vision over the manufacture, quality, quantity, and sale of 
commodities 

Stimulation of industry and commerce seemed to Colbert to 
involve the creation of a protecting navy. He accordingly recon- 
structed the docks and arsenal of Toulon and established ship- 
yards at Rochefort, Calais, Brest, and Havre. He fitted out a 
royal naxy that in size and strength could compare favorably 
with the navy of Spain or England or Holland. To supply it 
with recruits, he drafted seamen from the maritime provinces 
and resorted to the use of criminals, who were often drained to 
the galleys like so many slaves of the new industry. 

Likewise, the adoption of the mercantile policy seemed to de- 
mand the acquisition of a colonial empire, in which the mother- 
country should enjoy a trade-monopoly. So Colbcnd became a 
vigorous colonial minister. He purchased MartiniquMnd Guade- 
loupe in the West Indies, encouraged settlement; in San Do- 
mingo. in Canada, and in Louisiana, and set up important posts 
in India, in Senegal, and in Madagascar. France, under Colbert^ 
became a serious colonial competitor with her older European 
rivals. - 

Colbert w^as essentially a financier and economist. But to the 
arts of peace, which adorned the reign of Louis XIV, he was a 
notew'orthy contributor. He strengthened the French Academy, 
wliich had been founded by Richelieu, and himself established 
tlie Academy of Sciences, now called the Institute of France; he 
also built tlie great astronomical obsen’atory at Paris and pur- 
chased for Louis XIV the celebrated tapestry factory of the 
Gobelins. He pensioned many writers, and attracted foreign 

* On mercatiUIism, see abo\e, pp 92-94 

* On the I rencli colonial empire, see bclon’, pp spo-sgt, 395-401 
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artists and scientists to France. Many buildings and triuinpha] 
atdies were erected under his auspices. ^ 

' In his foreign policy, Louis XI\^ relied up on diplomacy and 
arms. He himself was not a soldier. He never appeared in military’ 
u hilbm or rode at t lie head of his troops. He knew 
littTe of military sSchce." What lie lacked, Iiowe\-er, of policy, 
technical knowledge of warfare, he compensated for in . 
Wise ch oiccjalavaarnuusters anri mi utary-conama nders. 

Tims in LouvQi^r Ti64r-i6qii) he possessed a great minister, as 
capable of directing mil itary affairs as Colbert was of supe rin- 
tending economic matters 

Louvois was indeed one of the greatest war ministers that the 
world has ever seen. He recruited and supported the largest and 
fmest standing army of his day. He introduced scv'cre regulations 
and strict discipline He prescribed a distinctive military uni- 
form, and he inaugurated regular dnll and the custom of march- 
ing in step. Under his supendsion. camp life was placed upon a 
sanitary basis; and under his influenc e, promotion in t he serv- 
ice no lo nger de p ended exclusively on .social positionlbut^iipbri 
merit as well. 

~Tfr“a(Idition lo such an extraordinary military' organizer and 
administrator as Louvois, Louis XII’’ could count upon several 
highly competent generals and engineers. Among his gencrak 
were C^iXl^RTtd'TureTnnn'TC ^ won~3esenmdly liigh reputa- 
tions in th^riurty Years' Waruu3d..wh Q-Svere thoroughly devoted 
to h im a.ncl!m54?olldes. Chief among the engineers vras Vauban, 
a master of defensive warfare and the builder of superb fortifica- 
tions on the northern and eastern frontiers of France. 

Louis XI\^ "was personally one of tlie greatest diplomats of 
Ills age, and witli Colbert furnishing liim with copious fund s an d 
I.a)UTOis Supplying him with o^do ufataOte army, he ^t.. 
was in aj!Cisiii0n“tbx>n7secutc an cffccrivTIotei^rpol- Foreign 
icyT”Tlus policy, in line witlTTKFTi^ittQTTatToreign 
“pollry of French king^ since the time of Frands I, had 
for its goal the humih’ation of the powerful Habsburgs. whether 
of Spain or of Austria- Although France liad gained materially 
at their expense in the treaties of Westphalia and the Pyren ees,^ 
much remained to be done by Louis XIV. \\"hen tljc Grand Mon- 
ardi^ assumed personal control of affairs in i66i, the Spanish 
‘ S«« above, -pp. a; s, j;?. 
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Habsburgs still ruled not only the peninsular kingdom south cf 
France, but the Belgian Netherlands to the north, Franche Comt6 
to tlie east, and Milan in northern Italy, while their kinsmen of 
Austria maintained shadony imperial government over the rich 
Rhenish provinces on the northeastern boundary of France. 
France was still almost completely en circl ed by Habsburg h old- 

To justify his subsequent aggressions, Louis XIV stressed the 
doctrine of “ natural boundari es.” Every country, he maintained, 
should secure such frontiers as nature had obviously proA^ed — 
mountains, lakes. Of rivefsnnKTi’rance was n~aturfflv p rovided 
witirtherfrofTtiers ot ancient (jaui — the Pyrenees, riie Alps, the 
Rliine River, and the ocean. Any foreign monarcl r or state that 
cl aimed pow er within such frontiers was an mterloper and should 
be e^elledi 

For nTany j'ears, and in three wars, Louis XIV endeavored, 
with some success, to reach tlie Rliine. These three wars — the 
War of Devolution, the Dutch War, and the War of the League 
of Augsburg — we shall now discuss. A fourth great war, di- 
rected toward tlie acquisition of the Spanish throne by the 
Bourbon family, will be treated in the follo\ving section. 

The War of Devolution was an attempt of Louis to gain the 
Spanish (Belgian) Netherlands. It will be remembered that 
in accordance with the peace of the Fjorenees, Louis 
The War ]jad married Maria Theresa , the eldest daugh ter of 
lution'^° IJul^T^V of Spain. Now Philip W, by a subsequent 
marriage, had ha'd a son, a weak-bodied, half-witted 
prince, who came to tlie Spanish throne in 1665 as Charles II. 
Louis XIV at once took advantage of tiiis turn of affairs to assert 
i n behalf of liis wife a claim to a portion of the Spanish inher it- 
ance. The claim was based on a curious custom whicli liacT^e- 
vail ed in the inheritance of private property in the. Nether lands, 
to the effect t hat cliildren of a first marria g e should inherit to the 
exclusi on of tTibse of a subsequ e nt marri age. Louis insisted that 
tliis custom, called “devolution,^’ shouTcT be applied not only 
to_pxkata4uupeidyMmLmEQj^i_RQveKignty_andJiai^ 

.should be recognized, therefore, as sovereign o f the Belgi an 
^ Netherla nds^ In reality the daittirwas a pure mvention, buT 
the FrenchJking-thought i t would be a sufficient apolog\’^ for the 
robbery of a weak brother-in-law. 
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‘Before opening liostilities, Louis XIV made uic of his diplo- 
matic wiles in order to guard himself against assistance which 
oQier states might render to Spain. In the first place, he ob- 
tained promises of friendly neutrality from Holland, Sweden, 
and the hfotcbi ant states of ( jermany. wlitdr tgtd~bren~ai{red 
wilTTFr ancTHuring the Thirty Years’ War. In tfiFiecondyilace” 
he threatened to stir up anotEeFavirwaFm“lhe Holy Roman 
Empire if t he Aust ria n Habsburgs shwT d~liHTrT!ieiF'~Spgrri5h 
kinsman/ Tmaiiy. he liad no fear of Englan 3 ri 5 ecau'SS''that 
country was in the midst of a peculiarJy bitter trade war aith 
the DufclT? — - - , 

*The~War of Devolution lasted from 1667 to 1668. The well- 
disciplined and splendidly generalled armies of Louis XW had 
no difficulty in occupying the border fortresses in the Spanish 
Netlierlands. The whole territory would undoubtedly have 
fallen to France, had not -a cliangc unexpe ctedly occurred in 
international relations. Tlie trade war between iingiaficTmicl 
Hol land came t o a speed}- end, and ihc i\va'tOTOt;rTiT 3 lr;{gincd 
with SwcdcirnTionning a~'IHpE‘innT ncFEg~gffi^tironvaf^tui 

-demanded, said the allies, tliat the other European states should 
combine in order to prevent any one state from becoming too 
powerful. This plea for the “balance of imw'cr’’ Avas the r eply 
to the French king^s plea for “natural boundaries. ” 

'The threats of tlie T'nple Alliance caused Louis XTi*' to nego- 
tiate the t reaty of Aix-la-Chapellc , by which Spain, while re- 
taining tlie greater part of the Belgian Netherlands, surrendered 
to France an important sccii on, including thtrfortifit'd dttcs-mf 
Charleroi, Tournai, and Lille. The taste oFTIie' firand Monarcir' 

w^a TtEereFiv whetted, but his appetite was hardl}" appeased - 

-TCouis blamed the Dutcli for his rebuff. He was tliorOughly 
alive’ to tlie fact that H olland would never take kindly to ha ving 
powerful I* rane e as a near neighbor, and tFaTFrencIj^he 
S c^iation of the Belgian ?sTtKcrImi 3 irTfieTeIof 57 Dufeh 
would always be opposed bjnniirHuIdB™-Nor were 
wounded vanity and political considerations the onty motives 

Aliipoldi 1 bah BDCcccdeid bis faUjer, Tcrdinanfl ITl, .as HabsbuiFrvKf oT'SuS.'fta 
Holy'Rotunn Bmivcrorin ttisS. Leopold’s motlier was a sister of Philip IV ol 
Spsia. and bis wife was a ^i-ter o{ Charles U of Spain, Leopold reigned from 1658 
to 1705. ’ / , 

pp, 394-3^5. 
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for tlie Grand Monarch’s 'second war, that against the'Dutcu, 
France, as well as England^ was becoming a commercial and 
colonial rival of Holland, and it seemed both to Louis XW and’ 
to Colbert that the French middle class would be greatly .bene- 
fited by breaking the trade monopolies of the Dutch. Louis’s 
secon d war was quite as much a trade war as a~po ]iticar 
^e Shflict. 

"First, Louis sought to break up the Triple Alliance and isolate 
Holland. He took advantage of the political situation in England 
to arrange (1670) the secret treaty oLDover- wit h Cha rles_^TT, 
t he king of-tArarTDq rn3SIaScLliis~own~CQUsin. In return for a 
large pension, which should free him from reliance upon par- 
liament, the English king undertook to declare himself a Catholic 
a nd to withdraw ffonTIhe Triple TQIiancel OBeral pensions 
likewise " bought oil the" tnvedish governrnPntT Wherefore it 
seemed as if Holland, alone and friendless, w ould have to endure 
a war wuHT her p owerful enemy. Nor was Holland in shape for 
a successful resistancer~Ever since she had gained formal recog- 
nition of her independence (1648), she had been tom by civil 
strife. On one side, the head of the Orange family, who bore 
the title of stadholder, supported by the country districts,, the 
nobles, the Calvinistic clergy, and tire peasant ry, hoo ped to con- 
soli date the state and to establ i sh an hereditary mQhar chyr~On 
the other side, the aristocratic burghers and religiousHibbrals, 
the townsfolk generally, found an able leader in the celebrated 
Grand Pensionary, To hn-D-eWitt-fi.d^.Sizxfa.g). who sought to 
preserve the republic and the rights of tlie se^'eral provinces. 
For over trventy years, the latter party was in power, but as 
tb£_YOung_princ e of Ora nge. Willi am HI. g rew-lQ- maturi ty, 
s igns were not lacking of a reaction i aiavotLoLhls-Dartv.. 

Under these circumstances, Louis XW declared war againsu 
Hol land in 1672 . Frencli troops at once occupie d Lorraine on 
the’pretert that i ts duke was plotting tvith the Dutch , and 
proceeding down the Rhine, past Cologne, invaded Holland and 
threat ened the prosperous city o f Ams terdam . The -Dutch 
people, in a frenzj’- of despair, murder^ John DeWitt, whom 
they imjustly blamed for tlieir reverses; and, at the order of the 
young William HI, who assumed supreme command, they -cut 
the dykes and flooded a large part of northern Hollands- The 
same e.xpedient which had enabled them to expel the Spaniards 



;iti't3te War'of -Xndiqiendencc Tiow.kayed the' SnctdnduS .adyari,^; 
■6f*the''3*rehc3i^’ '• ■' : 

■ The rrfusal of Louis XW to accept the ad\ti{iitageclufe’’ten»s 
o f peace offered by -the Dutcli aro used general appreherfsion 
throughotit j^urope. The Enip’e ror Leopold and the Grea t E ieetpr 
of Brandenbutg-Ji \ a.d tLj3illJ:dIcn£^ fldtlan d-, wMchl 

subsequently was joined by Spain and several German stateir 
The general struggle, thus precipitated, continued indeed with 
success for h'rance. Turenn^ by a brilliant victory, compelled: 
the Great fvlector to make p^ cc. The emperor was defeated. The; 
iva r was carried into the Spa^sh Net herlands and Franche Corn td^ 

‘ BuT wheiriu lengfli ”'tHe English parliament compelled 
Charles 11 to adhere to the gen erid anti;Er eiiclL.JlIIia nce; 
Lo^ XiV thought u wasume to inake peace. As events proved,, 
it was not Holland but Spain that had to pay the penal ties, of 
Louis's second war. By the treaty of Nimwcgen,' t]ie former, 
lost nothing, while the latter ceded to France the long-coveted' 
pro\dnce of Franche Comte and several strong fortresses in .the'. 
Belgian Netherlands. France; moreover, continued to occupy- 
the ducliy of Lorraine. ' f',’ '.-O,, 

Thus, if Louis XT V had failed to penalize. the Dutch, he had ' 
at least succeeded in e.xtending the French frontiers one -Stage" 
nearer the Rhine. He had become the greatest and most-^feared 
mona rch in Europe. Vet for these gains France paid heayilyi 
THe border pro\dnces had been wasted by war. The treasurj' 
was empty, and tbe nccc.ssity of negotiating loans and incrcaang’ 
taxe.s put Colbert in despair. Ttirenne, the best general, had; 
been killed late in the ■conce.st, and Conde,.on account, of Til' 
health, was obliged to withdraw' from active service. ' 

Yet at the darker side of the picture, the Grand hlonarch rd- ; 
fused to look. No sooner was the Dutch War concliided than 
Louis XrV set out. by a policy of trickery and diplo- . 
macy, further to .augment the French territories. The « : 

cessions, whidi the treaties of Westphalia and Nim- 
wegen guarantied to France, had been made “\vith. 

Iheir dependencies,” It now occurred to Louis that, dotibtles's'i 
in tlie old feudal days of the middle-ages or early modern' times ; 
sontc, if not ail, of dus new acquisitions had possessed Teudal ' 
.suzerainty over '.other .tpwiis or territoriiy. hoLjy^et.ihTOTijdrated’ 
into Fratice. ; Although" in most'.cascs:,such earlier vleudaLtija-: 
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had practically lapsed by the close of the seventeenth century 
nevertheless the French king decided to reinvoke them in order, 
if possible, to add to his holdings. He accordingly constituted 
special courts, called “chambers of reunion,” composed of his 
own obedient judges, who were to deride what districts bv rig ht 
of feudal usage should be annexed. So painstaking and minute 
were the investigations of these chambers of reunion that they 
adjudged to their own countrj’, France, no less than twenty 
important towns of the Holy Roman Empire, including Luxem- 
bourg and Strasbourg. Nothing seemed to prevent the prompt 
execution of these judgments by the French king. He hS 5 kept 
his army on a war footing. The king of England was again in 
his pay and his alliance. The emperor was hard pressed by a 
war with the Ottoman Turks.^ Armed imperial resistance at 
Strasbourg was quickly overcome (i68i), and Vauban, the 
great engineer, proceeded to make that city the chief French 
fortress upon the Rhine. A weak effort of the Spanish monarcli 
to protect Luxembourg from French aggression failed (1684). 

Alarmed by the steady advance ot French power, the Em- 
peror Leopold in 16S6 succeeded in forming a league (called the 
-fjjg Leagu e of Augsburg) with Spain, Sweden, and several 
League of German princes, in order to preser\’e the territorial 
Augsburg integrity of tlie Holy Roman Empire. Nor was it long 
before the League of Augsburg was called upon to resist further 
encroacliments of the French king. In 1688 Louis despatched a 
large army into the Rhenish Palatinate to enforce a preposterous 
claim ivhich he had advanced to that valuable district. The 
war which resulted was Louis’s third struggle, and has been 
variously styled the War of the League of Augsburg or the War 
of the Palatinate. In America, it was parallelled by a conflict 
between French and English colonists, known as King William’s 
War. 

In his first tw'o wars, Louis XW could count upon the neu- 
trality, if not the friendly aid, of England, whose king was de- 
The Revo- pendent upon him for financial support in maintaining 
An'^io-"” absolutist government, and whose influential trad- 
French ing classes, still suffering more from Dutch than from 
Relations French rivalry, displayed no anxiety to mix unduly in 
the dynastic conflict on the Continent. Louis had an idea that 

'See below, p. 326. 
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he cotiM count .upon the cOnfmuation oC tiie hame English poJicy; 
he yjis certainiy on goott'tenns \^th tJie isItpfirKugr jaihHll 
(16SS-168S). But the deciding factor in England and inTHe'nur 
proved to he not the s ubservi ent James II but the implacable 
III/ 'Tins William 1 II,‘ as stadholder of Holland, had 
Jong been a s tubborn opponait of Louis XIV on the Con tiafiat; 
he had repeatedly displayed his ability as a warrior and as a cool, 
-r.raftv srhnmer. Tlnrough his marriage with the princess Mary, 
elder daughter of James II, he now man aged adroitly to Ingratiate 
himself uit h the Protestant, pariiamenitviyg and~c6mmefSal” 
partiShTEnglanabharwere opposing the Catholic and absolutist 
policies of James. 

We shall pr^ently sec that the English Revolution of l 68d. 
which drove James IT into exile, w'as a decisive step in tlie estab- 
lish ment of constitutional government in England. ^ It was like- 
wise of supreme importance in its effects upon the foreign policy 

t.niik..\*TV* fo r it called to the English throne the son-in-law 
of James, William III, tlio stadhold er of Holland and arch enemy 
of the Ercncli kin^ ^ ^ 

-"Ettgl.'nKl,' undefTIic guidance of her new sovereign, promptly 
joined th e Lcagtie of Augsburg, and dec lared war against F rance. 
lYnde rivalries between Holland and Jiti^hd wefeTii large part 
composed, and the colonial empires of the two stateg, now united 
u nder a joint ruler, naturally came into confEct with the cdloniar 
empire of France. Thus, in addition to the difficulties which the 
Bourbons encountered in promoting their dynastic interests 


the Continent of Europe, they were henceforth confronted by 


vast colonial and commercial strug gle with Ji;Qgktul.J[Uyas the 
begin ning of a protracted stm gdeJmLiheLJnastfgv-jjIJM 

Louis never seemed to appreciate the importance of the 
colonial and commercial side of the contest . He was too much 
engrossed in his ambition of stretching French boundaries to 
the Rliine. So in discus.ring the War of the League of Augsburg 
as well as the subsequent War of the Spanish Succcs-sion. we shall 

and dynttsH c dements, reserving the ac count of the parallel colo- 
nial stnig^ to a lat er chapter.^.'l -- 

‘ Willttm in bOjo-ryai), Buldt stadbolder In ifiys and Bntijh t:ing in *689. 

* See l«!c>w, j)}K 4?j-.-}s3, i &o fiekw, p.^4os,‘ ‘ 
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The War of the League of Augsburg, Louis’s tliird war, lasted “ 
fro m i6Sq to 1607. Ivotwithstanding the loss of Turenne and- 
TJieWar Conde, tlie splendidly organized French armies were' 
of the able to hold the allies at bay and to save their country 
League of from invasion. They even won several victories on the 
frontier. But on tlic sea, the struggle was less success- 
ful for Louis, and a French expedition to Ireland in favor of 
James II proved disastrous. After many years of strife, ruinous 
to all the combatants, the Grand Monarch sued for peace. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, which concluded the War of the 
League of Augsburg. Louis XIV' (i) surrendered nearly all the 
places adjudged to liim by th e chambers of reunion, c.xcept St ras- 
bourg f (2) allowed the Dutch to garrison the chief fortresses iii 
the Spanish Netherlands as a “barrier” against French aggres- 
sion; (3) granted the Dutch a favorable commercial treatj-; (4) 
restored Lorraine to its duke; (5) abandoned his claim to the 
Palatinate; f6) acknowledged William III as king of England 
and promised to support no attempt against Iris throne. Thus, 
t he French king los t no territory. On the other hand, he obtained 
f ull recog D,iJlaajaLhis .ownprshiprif ~ 1 1 m - w h i ili; 

And it had required a f orceful uni on of most of the g reat p^veis of 
Europe to check Ln ui.sX.T.^and-toJialt the ^expansion oi hranCg .' 

WhenXouis XW signed the treaty of Rys^ck in 1697, he v/is 
in liis sixtieth year, and he could look back with great satisfaction 
upon his achievements during the thirty-six years w'hicli had 
elapsed since his assumption of personal rule in France. He had 
consolidated his country and given it an orderly, broadlj' func- 
tioning central government. He had extended his sway to the 
Pyrenees and (in Alsace) to the Rhine, and had acquired Franche 
O Comt 4 and important cities in the Belgian Netherlands. France 
/ had clearly supplante d Spain as the predominant po wder in Eu- 
^ ro pe; th^rBourh omJSnilydnadilbbadi ^ become the peef'pf-th e 
Habsburgs: and , thanks to the new supremaej’ of French art and' 
c ulture, as %vell a s of-Erench jm-is, t he second half of the seve n- 
teenth-cen.turv-.was-alreadv^t-vledr-cmitc-aDprQoii ateh%riie~age ~ 
~o f Louis XIV . 

3. SEEMING BOURBON ASCEND.^NCY 

As Louis Xn^ grew older, he grew vainer and more ambidoiis. 
He rvas puffed up wdth pride by his unquestioned authority in 
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France, by the majesty of bis surroundings at Versailles, ny 
the obsequious bearing of his ministers and courtiers. He was 
The Con- especially conceited about his successes in diplomacy 
ceit of and war. Like many another ambitious ruler, he 
Lou's XIV forgot or obscured the economic grievances lURi'SadHt 
discontent of his subiects in a blaze ot tofSlgtr glory—nr-tfae- 
s plendor of ambassadors, the glint and din of arms, the gririf 
s hedding ot human blood. H a^nng picked the sanguinary path 
and found pleasure therein, the Grand jMonarch pursued it to 

an end which, while assuring temporary ascendancy to his family , 
rlh-ought eventual trageitv to Ins people. , ^ 

By 1697 Louis XIV was not content to labor for the French 
monarchy. He must use the strength and prestige of France for 
The the dynastic ascendancy of the Bourbons in Europe. 
Ertere^ longer a matter simply of securing the “nat- 

of ural frontiers ” of France; it was a matt er now of con- 

Louis XIV strutting a d ynastic empire, ot w luch France should be' 
the core, but wliich should assure to the Bourbon family the 
direction of as many dominions as the Habsburg family had ever 
ruled. 

Indeed, one of the main reasons which prompted Louis XIV 
to conclude the War of the League of Augsburg without obtaining 
the Rhine boundary for France was his mounting ambition to 
The Ques *^hc transfer of the Spanish d^mastic empire from 

tion of the the Habsburgs to the Bourbons. Spain itself was still 
iuccession ^ great power, and under its Habsburg 

crown w'ere gathered not only the peninsular kingdoms 
of Castile and Aragon but the greater part of the Belgian Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the island of Sardinia, 
the duchy of Milan, and the huge colonial possessions in America 
and the Philippines. The sovereign of all these diverse lands,- 
while Louis was exercising personal rule in France, had been 
Charles H. Charles, of course, was a Habsburg; he tvas the son 
of Philip W of Spain, and thc-grandson, on his mother’s side, of 
Ferdinand IH of Austria. But he was also related to the Bour- 
bons; his aunt was the mother of Louis XIV, and his half-sister 
was Louis XW’s wife. 

Despite his proud ancestry, Charles H of Spain from birth, 
had been sickly and almost imbecile, and by 1697 he was far gone 
in physical and mental decay. WTiat w’ould become of Iris realms?. 
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He had no cHIdrcai and no brothers. His nearest male heir was 
Le opold 1 . H oly Roman Emperor and head of the Austrian 
lialTsburgs^x But his nearest (and most mighty) neighbor was 
Lo uis XIV. ^And the little nat of Charles il was torn bottreeh 
liTs wish to transmit his inheritance to "^the illustrious house of 
Austria,” his own kin, and the belief instilled into him by French 
agents that onl y the power of Louis XIV could ave rt the dismem- 
berment oTtIm Spanish empi r^ Adding to the perpie.'aly’oTtire 
unhappy Charles, was the fact tl iat while one of his sisters w'as 
t he wife of Xouis XIV. the otT ief ^vas marnSl to 
The quSUotvof the Spanish succe^^n was terribly ditficuli, "rioT 
onhii^riIbiirIe£ j^utl'6r all Europe?' ~~ - 

It will be recalled that by th c~trcat3’- of* the Pyrenees (165 9) 
Louis XrV iuid renounced Bourbon claims to the Spanish suc- 
cession on condition that a large dowry be paid him, but the ini- 
poverished state of tlic Spanish exchequer had pre\'ehtcH tEe 
pa'vmrerit of th e dowry. L outs, therefore, might lav claim to tlie 
wholcTnheritancc of Charles 11 and entertain the hope of seeing 
t he Bourbons supplant the Habshuros i^) sQme of the fairest lands 
of Christendom. .. In opposition to the French contention, the 
Emperor Leopold was properly moved by family pride to put< 
f orth tlic claim of his jakamd thatofJiim seJLas the nc areatiaale^ 
r claUve of the Spanish king. ^ If the contention of LeojKiId were 
sustained, a single Habsburg ruler might once more unite an 
empire as vast as that whic h the Emperor Charles V had on ce 
ruled, ,_On the other side, if the ambition of Louis XIV were real- 
ized, a new and for midable Bou rhomem pirc would be erected. 
In cither case the European ‘‘balance of power” would be de~ 

strdyia: , 

BOTnd'liir wdtlrtite 7 >blitical problem in Europe were grave 
commerrlal and colonial questions. According to the mercan- 
tilist theories that flourished throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, cs’cvy counlrj^ which possessed colonics 
.should reser^'C trade priviiegcis noth them eA'cIuslvcly to its own 
citizens. SQJaQ ir._as France and Spain were separate and each 
tfasb nlylnoderatety p owerful, their comraerdal ri’cmls, notaBIy 
E ngland and iloiiaj^. might hope'‘fb*gam special trading co ip 
cessions from time to time in French oTSpanish colonies. Su t 
oncetlic’colomal empires of France and Spain rvereuinied under 
a |oint ruler, such a monopoly would be created as might ciffectu- 
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ally prevent the expansion of English or Dutcli commerce. wln> . 
Iieigbtcning^ttie economic prospcritv of t he Bourbon subjects. 

ITTvas natural, therefore, that William III, as sta'dholder.of 
Holland and king of England, should seek to preserve a balance 
of power beUveeii tlie Austrian Habsbuf^ and~tEe^‘fchc 5 ~lB oi^ 
bons. Both the claimants appreciated this fact and understood 
thatliSither wo uld be allowed peacefully to app ropriate th e entire 
Spanish inheritance In fact, several “parBtioii treatie?^"were 
patched up b etween Louis XIV, Leopold I, and William HI, tvith 
a view' to maintaining the balance of power and preventing either 
F rance"qr_ 2 Sstria~rrom un^uIyTncrcaiin^fs power. But flaws 
wer e repeated ly found urtH e~trca ti^, anj,J^ time went on, the 

problem grew more vexatious.^^^ ~ 

' Titter the conclusion ot thFlTeace of Rj'swick (1697), Louis XIV 
was absorbed in the game of dividi ng the property of the dyin g 
Bourbon -8p»nish l-in^ One of tlic vcrj’’ greatest triumphs^ 
Ascend- Louis’s diplomatic art was the way in which he ingra- 
himself in Spanish favor. It must be remem- 
bered that it W'as Spain which the Grand Monarch had 
attacked and despoiled in his earlier wars of aggrandizement, 
and ndther the Spanish court nor the Spanish people could have 
many patriotic motives for lotting him. Yet such w'as his tact 
and his finesse that within tliree years after the treaty of Ryswick 
he had secured the respect of the feeble Charles II and the grati- 
cude of the Spanish people. 

Charles II, the last of Uie Spanish Habsburgs, a month before 
his pitiful death (1700), summoned all his streng+h and dictated 
a will that aw’arded his whole inheritance to Philip of Anjou, I 
a grandson of Louis XR^, with the resolute proviso tlrat under 
no circumstances should the Spanish possessions be dismem- 
bered. ^\^len the new’S reached Versailles, the Grand Monarch 
hesitated. He knew' tlrat acceptance meant war at least with 
Austria, probably with England. Perhaps he tliought of the 
economic burdens wliich his other wars had already imposed 
on the French people. - ' 

Hesitation was but an interlude. Ambition triumphed ovei 
fear, and the glory of the Bourbon, family over the.w'elfare oi 
France. In the great hall of mirrors at Versailles, the Grand 
Monarch heralded his grandson as Philip V, the first Bourbo; 
king of Spain. And w'hen Philip left for Madrid, his aged grand 
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'fatlsei proMly kissed him, and the Spanish ambsssador ex- 
nitantly declared that “the Pyrenees no longer esast.’* 

Anticipating the ineadtablc outbreak of hostilities, i,ouis pro- 
ceeded to wlate the treaty of Rysv/ick by seizing Uv^ “barrier” 
fortresses from the Dutch and by recognizing the son of James II 
as king of England. He then made hasty alliances with Bavaria 
and Savoy, and called out the combined armies of France and 
Spain.. 

Meanwhile, William III and the Emperor Leopold formed the 
Grand Alliance to which at fet England, Holland. Austria, and 
the German electors of Brandenburg-Pnissia, Han^ 
over, and the Palatinate adhered. Subsequently, 

Ifortugal, by means of a favorable commercial trcatJ^ Spanish 
with England, was induced to join the alliance, and 
the duke of Savoy abandoned France in favor of Austria with 
the understanding that Ms country should be recognized as a 
kingdom. Tlie allies demanded Uiat Uie Spanish cro.sv'n should 
pass to the Archduke Charles, the second son of the empsxor, 
Uiat Spanish trade monopolies should be broken, ai\d that the 
power of the French king should be curtailed. 

The War of the Spanish Succession — the fourth and final 
war of Louis XIV — ^lasted from 1702 to 1713. Although Wil- 
liam HI diet! at its very commencement, lie was ecrlMn that it 
would be vigorously pu-shed by the English governqjent of Ms 
sister-in-law, Queen Anne (1702-1714). The bitter struggle 
oh the high seas and in the colonies, wdierc it was known as 
Queen .jljine's War. will he treated in another place.® xhe mili- 
tary campaigns in Europe were on a larger scale than had Mtherto 
been known. Fighting was carried on in tiie N^ethcriands, in 
southern Germany, in Italy, and in Spain. 

Tlie tide of Mi'ar turned .steadily for several years %gain.st the 
Bourbons. The allies possessed the ablest generals qf the time 
in the duke of Marlborough (1650-1722). the conscientious self- 
possessed’ English commander, and in the skillful daring 
Prince Eugene of Savoy (1663-1 73O). The battle of Blen^im 
(1704) drove the French from the Holy Itoman Empire,, and the 
capture of Gibraltar (1704) gave England a foothold fo Spain 
and a nawd base for the Mediterranean. Prince Eugeijc crowded 

ytclhucn Treaty” 11703). 
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the French out of Italy (1706); and by. the victories of Ramillies 
(1706), Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet (1709), Marlborough 
cleared the Netherlands. On land and sea one Franco-Spanish 
reverse followed another. The allies at length were advancing 
on French soil. It appeared almost certain that they would 
dictate peace at Paris on their own terms. 

Then it was that Louis XIV displayed an energj’- and devotion 
worthy of a better cause He appealed straight to the patriotism 
of the French people. He set an example of untiring application - 
to toil. Nor was lie disappointed in his e.xpectations. New re- 
cruits hurried to the front; rich and poor poured in their con- 
tributions; a supreme effort was made to stay the advancing 
enemy. 

The fact that Louis XTV was not worse punished was due to 
this remarkable uprising of tlie French (and the Spanish) nation 
and likewise to dissensions among the allies. A change of min- 
istry in England led to the disgrace and retirement of the duke 
of Marlborough and made that country lukewarm in prosecuting 
the war. Then, too, the unexpected accession of the Archduke 
Charles to the imperial and Austrian thrones (1711) rendered 
the claims of the allies’ candidate for the Spanish throne as 
menacing to the European balance of power as would be tlie 
recognition of the French claimant, Philip of Bourbon. 

These circumstances made possible the conclusion of the peace 
of Utrecht (1713), with the following major prorisions: - 

(1) Philip V, grandson of Louis XW, was acknowledged king 
.jjjQ of Spain and the Indies, on condition that the crowms 
Treaty of of France and Spain should never be united. 

“ (2) The Austrian Habsburgs were indemnified by 

securing Naples, Sardinia,* Milan, and the Belgian Netherlands. 
The last-named, which had been called the Spanish Netherlands 
since the days of Philip II, were styled from 1713 to 1797 
Austrian Netherlands. 

(3) England received the lion’s share of the commercial and 
colonial spoils. She obtained Newfoundland, Acadia (Nova 
Scotia), and Hudson’s Bay from France, and Gibraltar and Min- 
orca from Spain. She also secured a preferential tariff for her 
imports into the great port of Cadiz, tlie monopoly of the slave 


* By the subsequent treaty of London ( 1710 ), Austria e.'scliansed Sardinia foi 
Sicily. 
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trade and the right ot sending one ship of merchandise a year 
16 the Spanish colonies. France promised not to assist the 
Stuarts in their attempts to regain the English throne. ' 

(4) The Batch recovered the “barrier” fortresses and for 
garrisoning them r\ere promised iinancial aid by Austria The 
Dutcli were also allowed to establish a trade monopoly on the 
River Scheldt. , 

{5) The elector of Brandenburg wJis acknowledged king of 
Prussia, an important step in the fortunes of the Hohenzollern 
family. ‘ 

(6) The duchy of Savoy was recognized similarly as a king- 
dom and was given the island of Sicily.* From the house of 
Savoy has descended the reigning sovereign of present-day Italy. 

It will be noted that France itself gained no territory and no 

real advantage from the War of the Spanish Succession. Worse 

still. France actually lost important colonies and was Contimiiag 

saddled with a grievous load of taxation and debt, 

, t ^ Of rxance 

\ et there can be no doubt that, in a Europe where and the , 

nation.^ were identified witli their sovereigns, the sue- Bourbons 

cess of Louis XH’’ in seating liis grandson on tire Spanish throne 

seia’cd to uphold not only bis own prestige but also that of 

France. France still appeared to be the irredonunant power in 

Europe, and, besides, there rvas nmv a seeming ascendancy of 

the Bourbon dynasty. < 

For eighty years after the treaty of Utrecht. — ^through the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, — the Bourbon dynasty 
reigned in botli France and Spain, w ith the result that the for-, 
eign and colonial policies of these coun tries. inUierto cU%’-CTgcnt 
a nd conflicting, were now usuallv conducted iirhTuU iu.iy. , 'IX) 
be sure, the llabshurg dynasty remained powerful Tn Europe; 
it had t'eased to rule Spain, but it controlled an Austrian domin- 
ion w-hich had been enlarged and enricired by the acquisition of 
traditional Spanish territories in Italy and the Belgian Xether- 
lands. A s Sonin harl-bren used bv ”tlie Austrian ITabsburyy 
aH ainat Frahcc in the seventeenth centurv. so in the ei^hreent b 
cen tury bpain wa-, employed by the French Bourbons against 

* Si* hpow, }», 333^ . - 

* Tbe tirttt rf l.in,5 by the emperor on!v in r j jo, when Sa\ oy cx- 

fTuttped SdV for Sartimii, I Jeftcafortb Uic kingdom ot Savoy Traa usually referred 
V) as tb? imgtiosa ol Sardinia. * > , ' 
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Austria — and England. And in the whirl of dynastic ambi- 
tions, France as well as Spain suffered. The new ascendancy of 
the Bourbons and the continuing predominance of France were 
more apparent than real 

In several ways, the latter years of Louis XIV — say from 
1685 — were unfortunate for France. In foreign policies, his 
Unfortu ^rupture with Engl and in 1680 and Ms subordination 
nate Latter/ of French interests to Bourbon ambition in the War 
® tHe Spanish Succession (1702-171;^).. had fateful 
Cctiect s tiw'oughouf the ensuing century. In domestic 
policies, his •nevotion to tlic court at ^^ersailles. his autocracy 
in state and church, his treatment of the nobility and clergy, 


and his fiscal measures produced a long train of direful conse- 
gjjencesj — These duuiestl(i“ 13 oUcies of Louis XIV merit brief ‘ 
"Explanation. ^ 

(i) Devotion to the court at Versailles. Louis XTl^, after the 
completion of the great palace at ^Trsailles, was so infatu- 
^ aterTby it and so engrossed in its ceremonial that he came to 
regard Versailles as France and as the Bourbon empire. His 


predecessors hacFbeen Frenchmen; they travelled all over France, 

his successors 


down to the trench Revolution knew onlv \'ers 


increasingly indiherent to anything outside and almost uncon- 
scious of its existence, they seldom travelled and when thev did 


they took the courtiers and ceremonies of Versailles with them. 


(2) Autocracy tn stale and church. Louis XI\’ grew ever 
fonder of bending all his subjects to his own rvill. Much of what 
he had done, prior to 1685, to establish an orderly central gov- 
ernment was undoubtedly beneficial, but as lime went on he 
was too inclined to entrust the central government to second- 
rate courtiers and to close liis ears to complaints from the prov- 
inces Then, too, his zeal for centralization in the state nrevented 


him from recognizing anj"^ virtue in local a utonomy or individual 
imtiatiTC: utiat was not done bv him or Ins agen ts shQu Id~ not 
b e done at all. 

In ecclesiastical matters, Louis XW was similarly autocratic 
He insisted that the Catholit Church in France should follow his 
dictates rather tlian the pope’s and, with the assistance of Bos- 
suei, ne compdle(d"Tte'T^cndriJis}TDps to declare (ibSzj'lhat 
fiTthe temporal sovereignty of kings is independent of the 
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pojfe; {2) a general coundl Js above the pope; (3)'‘tl!e afidmit 
ifljcrlles of the Gallican Church aresat3*ed; (4) the authority of 
the pope belong'^ to pope and bishops jointly. Thh so-called 
“dtclaratton of liberties of the Galilean Church” led to a violent 
quarrel between Louis XTV'' and l^ope Innocent XJ, but while 
tJic king formally withdrew the declaration in 1693, he continued 
to encourage the teaching of its doctrines. 

Against other dissent from Irach’tional Catholic Cliristianity, 
Louis XJV in his later years wus sternly forceful. lie persecute 
the Jansenibts and other Catholic groups whom he deemed 
heretical.'^ He also persecuted the Protestants. In this he was 
moved alike by tlie absolutist's dcrirc for unifonniiy and by the 
penitent’s fervor to make amends for earlier scandals of his 
prii'Ute life For a time lie sought to terrify the Huguenots 
into conversion by quartering licentious soldiers upon them — 
the so-called dragonnadcs — but at length in 16S5 he formally 
revoked (he t'dict of Xantes TJius did Louis XIV reverse the 
policy ivliicli for almost a centurj- had made France a leading 
country in the practice of religious toleration. Huguenots were 
still accorded liberty of consdcnce, but they were denied free- 
dom of worship and deprived of all civil right.s in Uie kingdom. 
An immediate cflcct of this arbilrarj' action was the emigration 
of large numbers of industrious cilisicns, who settled in Prusria, 
Holiand, England, or the English colonics in America and added 
rmUerially to the economic and political life of the chief Protes- 
tant riv.als of France. 

(■3) Treniumi of nobility atid clergy. Centralization, as 
Louis XIV amedved and achieved it, meant taking real political 
functions from the nobles, turning them into a useless class 
soctaliy, and lea-eing them without political experience or capac- 
ity- ALiny lesser nobles remained on tlicir landed estale.s, but, 
.shorn of politic.d power 01 influence, they became more and 
more isolated from their peasants and other fellow' citi/ens and 
more and more dc\ote<i, in a scifeh way, to festive hunting or 
to critical philosophy. On the other hand, many great nobles 
were obligi^ to take up their residence at Versailles, away from 
tJidr hereditary eslate<> and apart from the life of the nation, 
At Tersailles, French nobles grew wasteful and vidous—and 
purely ornament al— -at Ore very Umc vrhen English nobles were 
taawnitM, ««! beW, pp stb-sir. 
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exercising full political sway and directing their country’s foreign' 
and domestic policies. 

The French clergy continued to comprise a large number of 
devout and self-sacrificing priests, but the bishops and other 
higher clergy, with some notable exceptions, tended more and 
more, under Louis XIV’s later rule, to be drawn from the no- 
bility, to live in luxury apart from the common people, and to 
share in the pleasures and sometimes the \dces of Versailles. 
Too few of the bishops were real religious leaders, as too few of 
nobles Wlil’ii'rcul political leaders. 'I'he weigiil Of Lbuis XIV’S" 
gbvetU'lheiTC'Was becoming evet heiix'ier; the persons trained to 
bear it were becoming ever fewer. , 

(4) Fiscal measures. Louis XI\^ countenanced ever increasing 
expenditure of money — for the building and upkeep of Versailles, 
for entertainment and show, for the maintenance of arm}' and 
nax'}', for the waging of a long series of foreign wars, for the 
promotion of Bourbon ascendancy in Europe. Especially after 
the death of Colbert in 1683, the expenditure of Louis XIV 
became prodigal. 

France was a relatively wealthy countr}'. Its fields were 
fertile, its peasants were hard-working and thrifty, its artisans . 
were acquiring an international reputation for the quality of 
French hand-made goods, and its middle classes were becoming 
more numerous and richer. France might have borne the burden 
of Bourbon e.xpenditure without grave distress or popular mur- 
mur, had the burden been broadly and equitably dis- 
abuses tributed. But Louis XIV would countenance no fiscal ' 
reform in this direction. On the contrai}', he per- 
severed in exempting the nobility and clergy from taxation and 
in deriving state income almost wholly from the peasants and 
middle classes. 

Thereby, tlie state was deprived of income from the very 
great wealth in the hands of nobility and clerg}', and these 
classes felt less and less responsibilit}' for curbing e,xpenditure 
or correcting fiscal abuses. At the same time, there was no 
parliament or other public agency through which the peasants 
and middle classes could exercise any financial control. This 
fact, coupled with the bad tecimique of “farming the taxes,” 
which Louis XIV after Colbert’s time did nothing to remedy, 
explains why in the last years of the Grand hlonarch the accu- 
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Bourbon rulerl France and ber overseas dependencies; a cousin 
of his nded tlie kingdom of the Two Sicilies; another cousin 
ruled Spain, Mexico, Florida, the West Indies, I'few Granada, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, and the Philippines. It was all quite 
glamorous. 

As we now know, a great deluge was already prepanng for 
France and the Bourbons. Louis JIV had wit enough to guess it, 
but, as he cymically predicted, it would come after he was gone 
dpnh vioi, Ic dchise. 




CHAPTER Vn 


THE AUSTRIAN HABSBURGS AND THE RISE 
OF PRUSSIA 



I. THE HOLY ROMAX EMPIRE IX DECAY 

iRADUALLY. rte predominance of Spain io 
t he sixteenth a nd the first half of tlie seven- 
teenth century a nd of France in the secondhali 
of the seventeenth century tended to reduce 
the prcailge of ii)e old Holy Roman Empire. 
Its actual power, already waning at the com- 
mencement of modern times, was greatly 
lessened by tiie multifarious difficulties of the Emperor Charles V 
and by the civil wars^wtiic h raged intermittently irom icea to 
1648. 

After 1648, and on tlirough the eighteenth century, the Holy 
Roman Empire continued to exist. Though Switzerland and the 
Dutch Netherlands were finally and formally severed from it in 
Germany ^ though control of some of its other territories 

passed at this time t o France and Swe den, it continued 
to embrace almost all German-speaking peoples and 
also the Czechs of Bohemia. There was still an em- 
peror, chosen customa rily from the Habsburg de- 
scendants of Ferdinand F. the brother o f Charles V 1 here were 
sfill electors— the number had been increased from seven to nine' 
— with some influence and considerable honor. There was still a 
diet, comp osed of representatives of tlie princes and the free 
c ities, meeting regularly, after i66^. at Ratisbon for Regensburg) 
in Bav'aria. 

But diet, electors, and emperor were only nominal bonds of 
political union. In reality, the Holy Roman Empire was but a 
loose alliance of some three hundred independent and sovereign 

' To the original seven electorates of Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Envony, Branden- 
burg, Bohemia, and the Palatin.ate, Barviria v.as added as an eighth in 1623, and 
Hanover as a ninth in 170S. The union of Bavana and the Palatinate in 1778 
again reduced the number of electorates to eight. 


and the 
Holy 
Roman 
Empire 
after 1648 
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States; its emperor and electors were tituiax dignitaries., and its 
diet w^a~co5?iirtes pi diplomats . And vrilhm the Holy Roman 
Empire there was now neither the popular nil! nor the social and 
economic pressure needt ui for us stre nailieniuK 55'lUt tituAfrPtn“~ 
f or its transformation into a Genn^‘ national stote. 

" OiTthc one hand, the wave of nalioniarcnthusiasm which Mar- 
lin Luther and the German knights invoked early in the sixteenth 
centurj', iiad spent itself in religious WTangling and dissension, 
intolerance and war. Half the Germans remained Catholic; tire 
other half became Protestant. But Protestant Germans were 
divjded beUvecn Lutherani.sm and Calvinism, and the mutual 
intolerance of these two kinds of I’rotestantism was surpassed 
only by the mutual intolerance o f Protestant and Catho lic. In 
the d'l'C’iriilsrairce.';, cadirGcnhah state was a law untollself in 
religion and the population of each was more devoted to its pe- 
culiar form of Christianity than to any common sense of German 
patriotism. 

On the other hand, the rise of capitalism and of a numerous, 
well-to-do middle class had not gone steadily on witliin the Holy 
Roman Empire as it had in the Netherlands, France, and Eng- 
land. If it had gone steadily on, it might have provided the same 
basi.s for national spirit and national monarchy in Germany as 
it provided in the countries of western Europe, There certainly 
had been a remarkable growth of capitalism in the German cities 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century', and during the first 
haif of that century it seemed as if the German bourgeoisie was 
profiting most from Spanish and Portuguese undertakings over- 
seas and a-s if the Holy Roman Empire would become the centre 
of European banking. But religious quarrels and destructi%'e 
civil rvars served to weaken tlie Holy Roman Empire not only 
politically but also cconoraicallj'. And in the first haif of the 
seyentecntii century, just at the time when the Xetherland.s, 
France, and England were for^ig ahead in economics and forti- 
fydng the position of their middle classes by overseas colonies and 
commerce, Germany wa.s suffering the awful hawc of the Thirty' 
Years’ Wat.* 

It is not an exaggeration to say' that during tlie Tliirty Years’ ■' 
War, the Holy' Roman Empire (tliat is, Germany and Bohemia) , 
lost at least half of its ^pulatioa and more than two thitd 5 ~o? - 

* See above, pp. 36,^-175, 
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that the p&tt >’' princes were the iaughing-slock of Europ e. Be- 
neath an externa! gloss ol rclinement, they v/cre^as a class, coarse 
and selfish, and devoid of any compensating virtue’. NeMrctRiitr- 


common pc-oplc, whom th ey had impoverished, tror the dnirch^ 
w hich they had robbed, could now resist their growing absolu tism. 

Certain princes took advantage of the siluatiOn'To aggrandteU 
tlieir territories by conquest or marital alliance. 'They thus 



secured su fiideut revenues to enable tliem to maintain fairly 
large armies i,n31.o play important rdies hiThternational affairs. 
Jn otIiCT words, while the ejnpire as an organized whole w'as 
growing weaker, some of the states witliin it w'cre becoming 
stronger. By tbe eighteenth century, as we sliall presently sec, 
Brandenburg-Prussia- w as a great power, . Bavaria and Saxo ny 
we re aspmng to be great powers, a nd Austria pos^sied ac:-. 
pcnctencics outside the Roman Empire which amply com- 

XsoFcmT sduro: qt'weahne^ the Holy Roman 
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during the eighteen th centurs’^ was the continuing ownership 
so me of Its lands by princes whose major possessions were out - 
side. Tliifa was true of Austria, not onJ y. AJsace held by the 
I nn^ of Franc e; pa rt of Pomerania, bylhe king of Sweden; and 
Hanover, bjT the king of Great Britain. These monarchs, anxious 
to safeg uard or to extend their German lands, neiuetuallv in - 
terfered in the domestic poUtics.of tlie empire and irequentl y 
narticioated in wars whose principal battle-gro und was Germany 

- ^ ^ 

2. THE DOMINIONS OE THE AUSTRIAN HABSBURGS 


Tlie emperors of the Hoi}'- Roman Empire continued to be 
chosen, as we have said, from the Austrian branch of the Habs- 
burg family As emperors tliese Habsbuigs had an historical 
title and dignified trappings, but verj' little power. Yet they did 
have power witliin their own hereditar}' dominions. And conse- 
quently it should occasion no surprise that they were far less in 
terested, especiall}’’ after the Thirty Years’ War, in defending 
and consolidating the empire than in extending their otvli dO' 
minions and exercising absolutism within them. 

In these latter respects the Austrian Habsburgs were as success- 
ful as they were unsuccessful in strengthening the Holy Roman 
Yjje Empire. Indeed, under their auspices, there grew up, 

Austrian side by side with the decaying Holy Roman Empire, 
“Empire Austrian “empire” which long ranked as a great 
power in Europe. This Austrian “empire” was not technically 
an empire at all; its head was properly styled emperor only if he 
were elected to the honorary' headship of the Holy Roman Emp're. 
On tlie other hand, the Austrian “empire” was not in any wa}* a 
national state, like France or England or Spain, it was a union, 
under a common monarch, of the most diverse lands and peoples; 
some of its territory was within the Holy Roman Empire, and 
some was outside. It w'as a congeries of disparate dominions. 
Yet its government was exercised from Vienna and was far more 
effective than tliat of the Holy Roman Empire, and its sovereign 
could draw on economic and military resources which tlie essen- 
tially German Empire lacked. 

The Austrian “ empire” was called Austrian because its core—' 
tile territory which had been longest in the possession of its reign- 
ing family of Habsburgs — ^was the archduchy of Austria. The 
archduchy centred in Vienna, and on it had long depended the 


•^V .'j-i'-U'.'f-S V'.vJ* -'J;/-- / , ,' ‘ *, ••. '* z^-.*- t- ' 
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: dian'cfa’ of, StjxiajXariiitlua,- Camola, and tiie 'r3Tfol.: These 
d«friel 3 ^ecrc mdutlcd wltiiia the Hoi3’ RomiUi Empire and vvere 
•peopied itiainly'-bj' Germans. Bui from the lime of jperdinand Ij 
in ihc .sixteenth cenfurj-, tiie Habsburg archdukes of .Austria 
wme Idngs of Bohemia and of Hungary, Bohemia, though within 
the Holy. Roman Empire and accounted one of its “electorates.” 
was inhabited chielly by Cacch.?.^ Hungar>', entirely outside of 
the empire, comprised the old Magiair state on the plains of 
tlKfloiYcr Danube, centring in Budapest, and certain dependen- . 
cies, su^h as tlie Yugoslav “kingdom” of Croatia, the Rumanian 
principality of Transjdvania, and the region of Slovakia whose 
population was akin in sjx'cch and nationality to the Czechs of 
Bohemia. 

Austria, Bohania, and Hungary’ — these, from the sixteenth 
ctaiUny, were tire hcreditarv’ dominions — the real “empire"—' 
of the Austrian Halisburgs. They constituted a continuous 
l)!ock of territory from Sa.xony on tire northwest to the Ottom.an 
Empire on tire soullieast, but at the same time a confused realm 
.of disparate peoples and languages Only the German ardiduchy 
of Austria W'aa consistently and enthusiastically loyal to the 
common ■Habsburg monarch. With both Bohemia and Hungary 
the monarch had trouble. It was a revolt of the Czechs in Bo-' 
hania against Ferdinand II which precipitated the Thirty Years’ 
War, The rewarit w.as .suppressed, and Ferdinand and his suc- 
cetsors ruled Bohemia with an iron hand, impairing its parlia- 
ment, stamping out Brotestantism which had taken root in its 
soil, and, iu gcnenil, favoring its German minority at tlie expense 
of its Czech majority. * 

In Hungtny' the Habsburg monarchs at the outset were con- 
fronted witli the most serious difficulties. A third of the country, 
including the city of Budapest, rvas in the possession Tbe 
of the Moslem Turks and under the government of llie 
.sultan at Constantinople. j\noihcr third~the princi- gaty be^ 
palily of Transylvania— -was practically independent ' 

under a. native Islagyar prince of Protestant persua- burgs'and 
sioh. in the Temaioing third, w’hidi w'as ruled by the SuHims 
Hiib.sburg monarch but which had to . psj* annual . tribute - 


*SHdi3, ojjtfif, Uiii crown lands cf Bohcwii, was la!^dj’t5erm.itt, and thsrewas ‘ 
a Gcrtnan Snmority in thc-ofter crowTs lamt t>i Mora-via; as ^yc!! as in 
w&jier. . *■. ; 
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to the Turks, most of the nobles were Protestant and were 
more inclined to support the prince of Transylvania than the 
Catholic archduke of Austria. Gradually, toward the close of 
the sLxteenth centurj’-, the Austrian power made headway in 
Hungary. There was a marked revival of Catholicism; the princes 
of Transylvania reverted to the older faitli, and the majority of 
Magyar nobles abandoned Protestantism. As a result of the 
so-called “Long War” with the Turks (1593-1606), theHabsburg 
monarch was freed from the humiliating payment of tribute to 
the sultan, hloreover, a succession of weak and con upt sultans in 
the first half of the seventeenth century prevented the Turks from 
taking advantage of Austria’s absorption in theThirty Years’ War. 
And in the latter part of the seventeenth century, when the Sultan 
Mohammed IV (1648-1687) undertook to resume the offensive 
against Hungary and Austria, tlie Habsburg monarch, the Em- 
peror Leopold I (1657-1705),* found his threatened power de- 
cisively supported by a strong coalition of Christian sovereigns. 

Moslem armies of Mohammed IV had suddenly overrun Hun- 
gary in 1682, and in the following year bad invaded Austria 
and laid siege to Vienna. Leopold was hard pressed and the fall 
of his capital city seemed imminent, when a valiant king of 
Poland — ^John III (Sobieski) — came to his rescue, defeated the 
Turks, and raised the siege of Vienna. Then, when Leopold 
hesitated to follow up Sobieski’s victory, Pope Innocent XI 
preached and organized what was in reality the last 
Cmsade^ of the great crasades. The pope, the republic of Ven- 
ice, the king of Poland, the tsar of Russia, and, for a 
time, even Louis XIV of France, cooperated in furnishing gen- 
erals, men, and money to the Emperor Leopold for a crusading 
counter-offensive against the Moslems. For sixteen years the 
struggle raged in Hungary and with increasing success for Chris- 
tian arms. The wave of Turkish conquest recoiled and began 
finally to recede. The inspiration rvas the pope’s, and the heroes 
were Sobieski of Poland and Prince Eugene of Savoy; but the 
major political advantages accrued to Austria. By the treaty of 
Karlowitz (1699) the Turks surrendered all their earlier conquests 

1 Leopold I TOis the son and successor of Ferdinand III during "whose reign the 
Thirty Ye.ars’ AVar h.id been brought to an end. See above, p. 272. Leopold was 
both nephew and brother-in-law of Philip IV of Spain, and uncle of Charles II of 
ipain. He was thus the foremost rival of Louis XIA^ of France for the inheritance 
of the Spanish Habsburgs. See above, pp. .307-309. 
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north of the DanvibCj and Hungary was reunited under the 
sceptre of the Austriaji monarch.^ Already in 1687, while the 
war was in progress, an assembly of iifagj'ar magnates had been 
induced to declare the croum of Hungary hereditary in the 
Habsburg family, and three years later Transylvania had been 
formally incorporated in the Habsburg dominions. 

Hardly w’as Hungaiy freed from tlie Turks and definitively 
joined with Austria and Bohemia, when the Austrian Habsburgs 
plungerl in to the War of the Spanish Succession against rnsion 

Loui.s XTV of France (1702-1713). Though they were of the 
tinablc to prevent the French sovereign from securing 
Spain and its colonial empire for the Bourbon family, Austrian 
they were ‘successful in adding to the Austrian domin- 
ions a considerable number of scattered Continental 
lands which had preciously belonged to Spain.” Thus, by the 
treaty of Utredit (i7i3) the Emperor Charles VI obtained the 
Flemish and French-speaJdng Belgian Netlierlands and the 
Italiaa-speakiug duchy of Milan and kingdom of the Two Sicilies.'’ 
Of course all these newer possessions of the .Austrian Habsburgs 
remained outside the Holy Roman Emjnre. 

Among the various peoples who. by the eighteenth century, 
were brought tmder Au'^lrian sway, the bond could not be close. 
1'hey spoke a dozen different languages and presented an even 
greater divcr.«ity of economic interests. I'lieir common monarch 
ruled them by manifold titles; he was-archduFc of Austria, king 
of Bohemia, king of Hungary, duke of hlilan, and prince of the 
(Belgian) Netherlands; and the administration of cacJi of these 
five major groups was independent of the others. Besides, he 
was Holy Roman F,mperor. 

To adopt and pursue a policy wliich -would suit all these 
titles, lands, and peoples would scarcely have been possible for 
any mortal; it certainl}' .surpassed the wit of the Habsburg. 
They had made an attempt in the early part of the sixteenth 


» a.MUic'tv to these .Stsstriaa jran'’, Toland obtainc<l territoiy north of the 
Emtiter Kivci, and Venite secured ccrUiin ports on the eastern coast ca Utc 
Atlri’.lif. 

r ’Chey vtm afeo succcssfuf in suppressint; an attempt tvhich Hitnirarians made 
danog the tWa- of llie ?panLsh Succession to free tiicRiselvcs from the HnbEburg 
ct'atifction and rctstaHisfa their eompfete independence. 

*lae kitigdow of the Two SiclUcs was cveatualiy surrendered (1758) te die 
Boachns See above, pp. at 6 -.ji 7 . 
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century, and again at tlie opening of the seventeentlr century, tn 
develop a \ngorous German policy, to unify the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and to strengthen tlieir Itold upon it, but tliey had 
failed. The disasters of the Tliirty Years’ War, the 
Disparate jealousies and ambitions of the other German princes, 
Domm- interested intenmntion of foreign powers, notably 

Sweden and France, made it brutally clear that 
Habsburg influence in Germany had already readied its highest 
pitch and that henceforth it would tend gradually to wane. 

Blocked in German}'’, the Austrian Habsburgs looked elsewhere 
to satisfy their aspirations But almost equal difficulties con- 
fronted them. E.xtension to the southeast in the direction of the 
Balkan peninsula involved almost incessant warfare with the 
Turks Increase of territory' in Italy incited Spain, France, and 
Savoy to armed resistance Development of the trade of the 
Belgian Xelherlands aroused the hostility of the influential com- 
mercial classes in Holland, England, and France. The time and 
toil spent upon these non-German projects obviously could not 
be devoted to the internal affairs of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Thus, not only was Germany a source of neakness to the Habs- 
burgs, but the Habsburgs were a source of weakness to Gep. 


In spite of these drawbacks, the Habsburg family was still 
powerful in the eighteenth centurj'. The natural resources and 
native wealth of some of the dominions; the large, if 
rather cosmopolitan, armies wluch might be raised; 
tigeof the the intricate marriage relationsliips with most of the 
burgs' sovereign families of Europe; the championship of 
Christendom against Hie Moslem Turks, and of Ca- 
tholicism against the Protestants; the absolutist principles and 
practices of the d^asty; tlie meticulous etiquette and externa) 
pomp of the court at Vienna, — all contributed to cloak the weak- 
nesses. under a proud name and pretentious fame, of the im- 
perial Austrian line. 

In the eighteenth century' a particularly unkind faterseemed 
to attend the Habsburg family. We have already noticed how the 
extinction of the male line in the Spanish branch precipitated 

Norn The picture opposite, Shoning Schbnbrtmn, the chief palace of the Aus- 
trian Habsburgs, is from a painting by a celebrated Italian artist, Antonie 
CnniUtto (1697-176S). 
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a grciit interna tiohal war of suacssion. This resulted in tlie di- 
vision nf the Spanish inheritance and the cession of a Izxgc part 
of it to the rival Bourbon family (1713).^ Soon, a ,, _ 
similar situation arose in respect of the Austrian in- 
Tieritance, Charles VI (1711-1740) had neither Sons Austrian 
nor brothers, but only a daughter, hfaria Theresa, 

Spurred on by the fate of his Spanish kinsman, 

Charles directed his energies toward securing a settfenient of fiis 
possessions prior to his death. Early m his reign he promulgated 
a so-called Pragmatic Sanction wliich declared that theHabsburg 
dominions were indirisihle and that, contrary to Jong custom, 
fliey might be inherited by female heirs in default of male. Then 
he subordinated Ids wliole foreign policy to securing general Euro- 
pean recognition of tJie right of Afaria Tlieresa to succeed to all 
b’s temlories One after anotlier of his dominions swore to observe 
the Pragmatic Sa notion One after anotlier of the foreign powers 
—Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, Holland, the Empire, Poland, 
France,, Spain, and Savo^-,— to whom libcrjil concessions were 
made — pledged theii word and their honor iao.st sacredly to 
respert tlie Pragmatic Sanction. When Charles M died in 1740, 
he left liis daughter a disorganized state, a banknipt tteasury, 
and a relatively small, ill disciplined anny, but he hequeathc*d 
her an ample number of parchment guaranties. The cynical 
Prussian Icing of the time remarked that 200,000 lighting men 
would haw been a more useful legacy, and, as events proved, 
he was right 

V 

3. Tra; HOHENZOLtERNS AXD PRESSlfV 

^b,vt to the Habsburgs, the most renowned German faraify in 
the eighteenth century was the Hohenzollern A s far back as the 
Tenth cen tury , a line of counts was ruling over 'a castle 
on the hiU of Zollcrn mst north of wdiat is now Swlt - Hofcen- 
^rland . T hese counts Inurslowly extended their pus- soHem 
sesMohs and their pow cr through the f ortunes of feudal 
n varfare a nd the kindly interest of Holy Roman emperors, until 
at length, in th e twelfth centuty , a representative of the Hohen- 

above, pp 306-3 ti. 

^OTE, Tlie ptftuR' opposite n portrait of ntuperor Charles V'f , ftrm a painl- 
lag by Johann Gottfned .\uwhacli is 6 ^ 7 ~t 7 Sih bav' m the /Vrt Hfusenm at 
Vuinaa. 
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zollerns had become by marriage bu$grave of the important 
city of Nuremberg. 

So far the Hohenzollerns had been fortunate, but as yet they 
were no more conspicuous than hundreds of petty potentate s 
The Hoh throughout the Holy Roman Empir e. It was not an- 
enzoUerns ~til they were investe d by a Habsburg emperor wi th 
In Bran-^ electorate of Brandenburg in 1415 that thev~ 5 e - 
ca me prominent, f jrandenburg was a district of north- 
ern Germany, centring in the town of Berlin and Ijdng along 
the Oder River. As a “ mark,” or frontier province, it was then 
thUnortliern and eastern outpost of the German language and 
German culture, and the e.xigendes of almost perpetual warfare 
TOth the ne ighboring Slavic peoples had g iven Brandenburg a 
good jeal of military evperience nnd prestige. As an electorat e, 
mo reover, it possessed considerable influence in the in ternal 
affairs of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In the si.xtcenth centur3% tlie accepta nce of Lutheranism by 
t he Hohenzollem electors of Brandenburg ena bled them, like 
many other princes of northern Germany, to seize valuable 
propert ies of the Catholic Church and to rid themselves ot a 
p ower winch iiad curtailed their political ana soaal sway . 
Brandenburg subsequently became the chief Protestant state^of 
Germ any, just as to Austria was conceded the leadership of the 
C atholic states. ^ 

The period of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) was as 
auspicious to the Hohenzollcrns as it was unlucky for Uie 
Hohenzol Habsburgs. On the eve of the contest, propitious 
lemBran- marriage alliances bestowed two important legacies 
ta upon the family — the duchy of Cleves ^ on the 

Thirty lower Rliine, and the duchy of East Prussia,- on 

tlic Baltic north of Poland. Henceforth the head of 
tlie Hohenzollem family could sign himself margrave 
and elector of Brandenburg, duke of Cleves, and duke of Prussia. 

'Though the alliance between Brandenburg .and Cleves dated from 1614, the 
Hohenzollem* did not reign over Cleves until 1666. With Cleves went its de- 
pendencies of Hark and Ravensberg. 

' Prussia had been formed and governed from the thirteenth to the shteenth 
century by the Teutonic Knights, a mihtarj', crusading order of German Catholics, 
who w ere instrumental in Christianizing and Germanizing the nati\ c Baltic popula- 
tion. In the sixteenth century the Grand Slastcr of the Teutonic Knights, a mem- 
ber of the Hohenzollem family, adopted the Lutheran faitli and transformed 
Prussia into an hereditary' duchy in hisown family. In a series of wars West Prussia 
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In the last-namKi rolcj he tvas a vassal of ihe king of Polandj 
In the others, he owed fealty to the Holy Roman Hmperor, 
Jn the course of the Thirty Years' War, the Hbhen- ^he Ac- 
zollems helped inaterJally to lessen imperial control, qulsitioo 
and at the dose of the struggle they secured for them- ° 
selves tlie rvealthy bishoprics of Ilalberstadl, hfinden, and 
Magdeburg,^ and the eastern half of the duchy of Pomerania. 

international, rrnutation of the Hohenzol lcrns was en- 
hanccd by Frederick Yllliam, commonly styled tlie Great Elector 
(iO}o-i0SsK Wlien he ascenoed the tht'OOe,' the 
ntirtr Vea i^ War had reduced h is scattered domiii- wmiam, 
ions to utmost misetw- With rcsotutronv htiwevgrrlfg"' 

Jet out to reduce the miserj', to unify his various 
posses sions, and to make his realm a factor in general European 
politfesT By diplomat:)' more than by military prowess, he ob- 
tained In the peace of Westphalia the title to the above-mentioned 
a dditions of territor y. Then, taking advantage of a war behveen 
Sweden ar d Poland (1655-1660),^ he made himself so invaluable 
torimlr bides, il'UW’lrclplligbt'ie, now deserting to the other, that, 
l)y cunning and sometimes by umscnipulous intrigue, he induced 
the king" of Poland to renounce suzerainty ove_r .East Pnissia and 
to give htm that duchy in full sovcreignt^ c In the Hutch War of 
XIV (t 67 j-T 67^1.1 hn eomplelely rio.feated the Swedes, who 
we re in alliance with P'ran ce, and, although he Avas not allowed 
by the provisions of the peace to keep what he had conquered, 
neverth eless the fam e of his arm y wfv:; esrnhiished an d Branden- 
burg'Priissta took rank as Qi^hief competitor of Sweden for 
tKi'Tregeinony oi the Baluc.^^,^ — * 

iUletTT5f^T5Tin’i\en^ the Great Elector -was, like his 
contemporary Louis XIV, a firm bel iever in mon archical ah- 


.solulism. At the commencement of hi.s reign, each one of the 
three parts of his lands— Brandenburg, Cleves, and East Prussia 


■sra« inrorpofatpil into Poland, while East bcranie a fief of ilat kingdom. 

Tt «-a« to East Prussia only that the Hohcnzollem elector of Brandenburg sue- 
fccded in itlxS, 

• The riplst of acce^jon to Magdeburg was accorded the Hobenzollemn in 1648; 
the-,* did aoi formal!}* pos.seiS it asUi! ifiSo. 

* TbK so-called “ Inrst Northem Vl’ar'* was coaduded by the ircacc of Oliva 
fiddal, by which Polind fortaatiy relinquished Livonui to Sweden and East Prussia 
to Brandenburg. Srvetisn, noratealiy the victor, was greatly weakened by tlio 
Mttivde. The real viciw was Brandenburg.^ 

*Sce above, p*}. josj-.toj, ' . 




THE HOHENZOLLERN^ FAMILY (1415-1840); 
ELECTORS OF BRiVNOENBURG AND KINGS OF PRUSSIA. 


Frederick II 
(144CC-1470) 


Frederick I, Elector ot Brandenburg 
j (1415-14.10) 

Albert Acbilles 
(147D-148&) 


John Cicero 
(1486-1499) 


JoAcmii 1 
(1499-1535) 

i 

Joachim II 
(1535-1571) 

I 

John George 
(1571-1598) 

I 

JoAcinu Frederice 
(1598-1608) 

I 

John Siciiucnd. . 
(160S-1619) 


Frederick, m. Sophia, dab- of Cas- . 
Margrave of imir IV, King of 

Ansbach, Poland 

1 d. 1536 

Albert, Albert, Grand Flastcr of ' 

Card Archb. Teutonic Order (i 3 tt~i 5 J 5 )i \ 
of Mainz, Duke oi Prussia (ijJ5"is68) 

d. 1545 1 


Albert Frederick, m. Maria Eleonorai heiress 
Duke of Pnissia I of Cleves, JUlidi, and 
(136S- i6i8) I Berg 


George Wiluam 
(1619-1640) 


Eleonora in. Gcstavus AMiRntis, ' 
King of Svvcden 


Frederick II, tlie Great 
(1740-17S6) 


Frederick William, the Great Elector 
(1640-16SS) 

I 

Frederick III (1688-1713) > 

(Frederick I, King of Prussia, 1701-1713) 

I 

FitEnERicK WiLLtAM I m Sophia, dau. of George J of Gieat 
(1713-1740) j Britain and Hanover 


Augustus William 

I 

I 

Frederick Wiluam H 
(1786-1797) 

I 

Frederick Wiluam HI 
(1797-1S40) 


Frederick William IV 
(1840-1861) 


Charlotte «L NiCHOt^Ii 
Tsar o( Russia 
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— wfts organized us a ^ cnarafc. oetrv state its own diet or 
parliatncnt, its o^vti army, anti its own independent administra- 
tion. After a hard constitutional straggle, Frederick 'Vniliam 
deprived tlie several diets of their significant functions, centralized 
financial control in his own p erson, declared the local armies 
national, and merged the three separate aclmlni'stralions into 
one,' Subserviciit to his royal council at Berlin, Thus, the Uiree 
stales w ere amaigamated into one; and to aif intents and pur - 
poMaTtiiey constituted a united monarchy, j ^ 

■*riie Great iilector was a tireless worker.' He encouraged in- 
cluslrj’' and agriculture, ilraincd marshes, and built t he Frederick 
Willia m Canal, joining Uie Oder with the Elbe. When the 
ret^ocaSon of the edict of Nantes caused man y Huguenots to 
leave France, the Great Elector’s warm invitation attracted to 
Brand enburg some zo.ooo. wha Avere settled around Berlin and 
w ho gave ["rcnchgenius as well as French names to their adopted 
country. The capital citj*, which at the Great Elector’s accession 
nu'niberSl barely 8,000, counted at his deat h a popul a tion o f 
over 20,000. — ■ 

Bfldvdetniurg-Prussta was already an important monarchy, 
but its ruler was not recognized as “king” until 1701, when the 
Emperor Leopold I conferred upon him that title in 
order lo enlist liis support in the War of the Spanish *>Kin5- 
Succession. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
other European powers acknowledged the title. It 
was Prussia, ratlicr than Branden'ourg , which gave its name to 
the new kingdom, because the lorni er wa's an entirely Inde- 
pe ndent state. vv’hiio the lattcr^s a nietnScf of tEFHolyTidma tir 
Empirer' Thereafter the “kingdom of Frus.ria” ’^ designated the 
combined territories of the Hohe,nzoHern family. 

Prossaa rose rapidly in the eighteenth century. She shared 
with Austria the leadership of Germany and secured a position 
In Europe as a first-rate power. This rise was the result largely 
of the c&rts of Fredcrictt. William I (1713-17.^0). 

King Frederick WilHanr waFT^ciirious to the ty pe 

of his grandfather; he was the Great Elector over 

^ At tet. the fTohenroHern monarch a<sium«( the title of king in Pntssia, b?- 
iSrAs AV^t was Stitt a pnnbcc of ihe kingdom of Poland. GradiKitty, 

hottCier, imdi.t Fr^crich Wttlmia I (xyi^-trto), the popafer appettationof “fang 
of Ptwsia’' p.a‘\a!Jed over tie fottnal “Urg in Pniwta.'’ Weal Prussia was dejj- 
■niteV sajuimd in syje fsee Imiow, jr. 344}. - , 
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all his practical good sense if without his taste for cliplomaq^ 
Paternal despotism was his id eal of kingship, and it was his 
ambition to use the Jimited resourcesof his countrj* so 
^ederick eliectively that Prussia w ould be feared an d resDcctcfl 
William I abroad. Jtl e tclt that absolutism was the only land 
of government consonant with the cliaracter of his varied 
and s c^ferSd~ttominions ^ He understood in a canny way the 
need’oTaritrdngannyrHe realized that onh' the closest economy 
would permit a relatively small kingdom to support a relative ly 
lar ge army. Under Fr ede rick Willia pi T, ..finanri al econo my. 
n uiitary rnight, and divine-right monarchy became the char ac- 
t eristics of Hohenzoliern rule in Prussia. 

By *hrift that often bordered on miserliness King Frederick 
William I managed to increase his standing army from 38,000 
to 80,000 men, bringing it up in numbers so as to rank with the 
regular armies of such first-rate states as France and Austria. 
In efficiency, it probably surpassed the others. An iron disci- 
pline molded the Pnissian troops into the most precise military 
en gine then to be found in Europe, and a staff of officers, who 
were not a llowed to buy their commissions, as in many European 
states, hiit-w ho were appointed on the basis of Professional me^ 
c ommanded the army noth skill and loyalty. 

In civil administration, the king persevered" in the work of 
centralizing the various departments. A “general directory” 
was entrusted witli the businesslike conduct of public finances 
and it gradually e\'oIved an elaborate civil sendee — the famous 
Prussian bureaucrac)’’, which, in spite of inevitable red tape, 
became justly famous for its honesty and devotion to duty. The 
king endeavored to encourage industry and trade by enTdrdng 
up -to-date mercantilist regulations , an d, although he rep eatedly 
e xpressed contempt for current culture" because he thoug ht its 
tendenc ies w ere w eakening, he nevertheless prescribed compulsory 

ele mentary' education for his''pe^ter ~~ i ' 

'^Yet Frederick William did not spend much money on what 
to-day we call the “peace” activities of government. Of his 
modest annual budget of about seven million thalers, he spent 
l e.ss than one million on education, the civil service, and the 
cour t; he p ut a million away as a reserve-fund for emergencies, 
and he e. xpended over five millions oh the maintenance of bis 
.military establishment. 
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King Frederick Wilfiam had many -pers onal eccentricities that 
highly- amu»u’d Europe . Jmbu«i n-ith patriarchal instincts, Tie 
hati Ms eye on everybody and cverytlung. He treated his king- 
dom as a sc hooiroom, and, like a zealous schoolmaster, flogged 
his H he suspected n man of 

posse^stnu adequate means, he might command him to erect a 
fine residence so as to improve the appearance of the capita l. If 
he met an idler in the streets, he mould belabor tonrvaTinn?' cane 
andperhapsqmUiiiaJ^^ And his craze for tall soldiers 

IccfniTn to create the famous Potsdam Guard of Giants, a special 
company who-.e mem bers must measure at Iea.st six feet in height , 
For service in the Guard he attracted many fordgneti^by liberal 
financial olTerb; it was the only luxury which the p arsi monious 
king !vlios\cd himself. ' 

l 3 urjng’‘a pdi lion of Ms leign the crabbed old king feared that 
all his labors .ind savings would go for naught, for he was su- 
premely disappolnled in bis son, the crown-prince 
Frederick. I'hc stern father had ito sjunpathy for the Youth of 
hterary, musica!, artistic tastes of his son, whom he 
thought cfTcmmate and whom he abused roundly 
with a quick and violent temper. When Prince Frederick tried 
to run away, the king arrested him and for punishment put him 
through sucli an arduous, slave-like training in the civil and 
military administration, from the lotvest grades upward, as per- 
bajjs no other royal personage ever received. It was this despised 
anti mibunder--tood prince tvho as Frederick TI sortYcded his 
fat her on tile liirone of Prussia in 1740 arid is known in history 
a ^Fredcrick the Great. 

The year 1740 marked the succession of Frederick the Great 
to the Hohenroiiem territories a nd of Maria Theresa to the 
Ilnb'-burg domlnioas I t also marked tJie outbreak of a pro- 
tracted .struggle withinThc JIfllyLJ2AmaH--E«pireJjatw*ea^^ 
tiVO diief German .states— Austria and Pruss ia 

4. MIKOR GfsRXUN feXAlXS 

Of the three hundred other German states cvhich composed 
the Holy Homan Empire, few tvem sufficiently large 01 important 
to csxirt any considerable influence on tlie issue of the contest* ‘ 
A few. however, cvhich took sides, deserve mention not only 
because in the eighteenth centuiy thev prcserc-cd a kind' of 
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balance of power between the rivals but also ]3ecause they have 
been more or less conspicuous factors in the history of modern 
Europe. Such are Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover. 

Bavaria lay on the upper Danube to the west of Austria and 
in the axtreme southeastern corner of what is now the German 
Bavaria republic. For centuries it was ruled by the Wittelsbach 
family, whose remarkable prince, Maximilian I (1597- 
1651), had headed the Catholic League and loyally supported 
the Habsburgs in the Thirty Years’ War, By the peace ol 
Westphalia Maximilian had gained a part of the Palatinate * 
together uath the title of “elector.” His successor had labored 
with much credit in tlie second half of the seventeenth century to 
repair the damage caused by the war, encouraging agriculture and 
industries, building or restoring numerous churches and monas- 
teries. But the Bavarian electors in the first half of the eight- 
eenth centuiy^ sacrificed a sound, vigorous policy of internal 
reform to a far-reaching ambition in international politics. 
Despite the bond of a common religion which united them to 
Austria, they felt that their proximity to their powerful neighbor 
made the Habsburgs their natural enemies. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession, therefore, Bavaria took the side of France 
against Austria, and when Maria Theresa ascended the throne 
in 1740, the elector of Bavaria, who had married a Habsburg 
princess disbarred by the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, 
immediately allied himself with Frederick of Prussia and with 
France in order to dismember the Austrian dominions. 

The Saxony of the eighteenth century was but a very small 
fraction of the vast Saxon duchy which once comprised all 
Saxony northwestern Germany and whose people in early 
times had emigrated to England or had been sub- 
jugated by Charlemagne. Saxony had been restricted since the 
thirteenth century to a district on the upper Elbe, wedged in 
between Habsburg Bohemia and HohenzoUern Brandenburg. 
Here, however, several elements combined to give it an importance 
far beyond its extent or population. It was the geographical 
centre of Germany. It occupied a strategic position between 
Prussia and Austria. Its ruling family — the Wettins — ^tvere 
electors of the empire. It had been, moreover, after the champion- 

’ TJbe other part of the Palatinate, under anoUier branch of the Wittcisbachs, 
was reunited ^Yjth Bavaria in 1779. On Maxirnilian I, see above, pp. 564-26S. 
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ship ^Martin Luther by one of its most notable electors.^ a 
leader of the Lutheran cause, and Uie refonner's celebrated 
translation of the Bible had helped to fix the Saxoit dialect as 
the literary language of Gemam'. At one time it seemed as if 
Saxony, nilher than Brandenburg-Prussm, might become the 
dominant state in Protestant Germany. But Uie trend of events 
determined othonwso. A number of arm'able but rveak electors 
in the seventeenth centurj’’ repeatedly allied themselves unth 
Austria against the Hohenzollcrns and thereb)'’ practicdly con- 
ceded to Bnandenburg the leaderslup of the Protestant states of 
northern Germany.- i'hen, too. toward the close of the century, 
the elector separated himSelf from his people by becoming a 
Qitholic, and, in order that he might establish himself as king 
of Poland, he burdened tlie stale with Continued Austrian 
alliance, with war. and with heavy taxes. The unnatural union 
of Saxony and Poland ^vas maintained throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century; it was singularly disastrous for 
both parties. 

A part of the original ancient territory of the Sa.vons in north- 
western Germany was included in the eighteenth century' in the 
st.atc of Hanover, extending between the Elbe and the 
Weser and reacb'ng from Brandenburg down to the 
Noilh Sea. Hanover was recogiu^ed as an electorate during 
the War of tire Spanish Succession,* but its real importance 
rc.sttd on the fact that its first elector, through his mother’s 
fotniiy, became in 1714 George I of Great Britain, the founder 
of the Ilanoveri.m dynasty in tliat country. This personal union 
bchveen tbc British kingdom and the electorate of Hanover 
continued for over a centurj-, and was not uithout xrital sig- 
nificance in international relations Both George I and George H 
thought of themselves as German princes. They preferred 
Hanover to England as a place of residence and directed their 
primary elTorfs toward the protection of their German lands 
from Habsbutg or Hohenaollern encroachments. 

* rredond^ Use AMio Cj4S0-'i$4st. 

Apasfcer -wurcc of wcalnc'!'; in Siutmy was tie custom in the tVetUn family of 
dHiainx tlwitiKeritniii'c fintnng member; of thefamny. Sadv ;«is the origin ot tUs 
mftnarfnsaP state- of Sn.w-Wctniar, Saxe Cobarg-Hotlia, Sxxe-Mctmngcn, and 
Svte.Uttaburg;; ... - A . 

anp-xof b.ftd gfvea the title ri dealer to Pracsl Avgustas in idpj, tbs' 
terognawl his fuh, GeOjge 1, o^. elector in t7o3. 
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Enougli has now been said to give some idea of the distracted ■ 
condition of Germany in the eighteenth century and to explain 
why the Holy Roman Empire w'as a merely nominal bond of 
union. Austria, traditionally the chief of the German states, 
was increas’ngly absorbed in her non-German possessions in 
Ilungarj^ Italy, and the Netherlands. Prussia, the rising king- 
dom of the North, comprised a population in wliich Slavs con- 
stituted a large minority. Saxony was linked with Poland; 
Hanover, with -Great Britain. Bavaria was a chronic ally of 
France. Add to this situation, the political domination of France 
or Sweden over a number of the petty states of the empire, the 
selfishness and jealousies of all the German rulers, the looming 
bitter rivalry between Prussia and Austria, and the sum-total 
n-as political chaos, bloodshed, and social oppression. 


. THE CONTEST BEIWEEN HOHENZOLLERNS AND HABSBURGS 
In the struggle betwee n Prussia and Austria — b etween Hohen- 
z ollerns and Habsburgs — c entred the European diplomacy and 
Prederick w ars of the mid-eighteenth century. On one side was 
of . the youn g king Frederick 11 07^0-1786) ; on the 
andMmia olher, the j'oung queen Maria Theresa (1740-1780). 
Theresaof Both had ability and sincere devotion to their respec- 


tive states and peopcs, — a mgu sense ot royal responsi- 
bilities. Maria iiieresa w^as bcltutiful, emotional, and proud; 
Frederick was domineering, cjmical, and calculating. The Aus- 
trian princess was a nrm oeiiever in Catholic Christianity; the 
Prussian king, nominally a Protestant Christian, was an ad - 
mirer of Voltair e and a devotee of rationalism an d deism. 

Tredenck: 'inherited from his father a fairly compact mon- 
archy and a splendidly trained and equipped army of 80,000 men. 


He smiled at the disorganized tro ops, t he disordered 'fiihCT tces, 
the conflicting interests in the hodge-podge of dominions which 
his rival had inherited from her father. He also smiled at the 
solemn promise which Prussia had made to respect the integ- 
rity of the Austrian inheritance. No sooner was the Emperor 
ni.aries VT d ead and Maria Theresa ruler in Vienna than 
Frederick H entered into engagements with Bavaria and France 


todismember hen -rcalia. The elector of Bavaria was to be made 
Holy Rci mnTrEmperor as Charles VH and P russia was to appro- 
oriate Silesia. France had designs upon the Austrian Netherlands. 



. -Silesiaittius bfccamc' t iiG ■■bone; of /corit t 4 ti 6 n- betw een '?Freder^ 
ie fe 11 anciv-Moria 'i tier^a., S iitisia covered the ^icrtiie;.valiey;: 6 f} 
IhTuppcr Oder, separating tl»c Slavic CzechS'Qf:Mo- ' 

licmia on the west from the Slavic Pole; on tlic east-, ■ sUesia ljf ' 
It was a fairly prosperous area, and its population, 
wluc h Nvas lar{;ely German. as numerous as that ■ , 

of tiie w HoiTkingdom oi Prussia. If a nntaced to thcIlolienzollCTn 
posStSsions it would enridi tiiem and'nitike tlfem ovcrft'lielmingly 
German. On the other hand, the Joss of Silesia' would give 
Austria less direct in fluence in strictly Germ an, tuliiirs and wouli 3 ~ 
d eDrive_ iug-.ot--atH««?»rtan 4 ;-&^^ reve nue and of military 
streogtiv. 

Trumping up an ancient family claim to the duchy,' Frederick, 
immediately marched his army into Silesia and occupied' Breslau,'' 
its capital. To the west, a combined Brvvarian and French afrhy 
prqrarcd to invade Austria and Bohemia. Maria Theresa. 
presse d on all sides, fled to Hung:m' and begged the Magyars? 
fo help 'I'he effect ■;vas electrical, Hungarians. Austrians,"' 
an d Jloncmians xallir.d_lQ_tbc support of the Habsburg , 
t hronct recruits were drilled and hurried to the front; -the 
of the Austri.in Sncctssion (1740-1 74feiT was soon .in iuir 
swing ,. ^ 

. A trade war had broken out between Great Britain and Spain, 
in 1739/ which speedily became merged with the continental 
struggle. Great Britain wins bent . on-i uaintaining :.yrar be^l’, 
liberal trading privileges in the Belgian Netherlands ■ 

a niTaiweys opposcrl ttic m.compr -ation...ot_thosc pfoyw BlMin, ;::. 
in ces into the rival and powerful monarchy of France, Spain 
OT^erring tlial they should remain in the hands of some distant’ 
dn^ lessTearcd, less coiTmierciaL paa!er--au rh .is Great' 

Britain, moreover, had fully recognized the Pragmaric Sanction'; 
and' now determined that it was in accordance with, her 'Owii' 
Economic intere sts to supply Alaria The r esa, .unth money -ari d' 
i O' desj’Sfrdi anmes to the ^Continent to def e nd the Flethcrlarid s , 
aga ^t France aiKl to prote^^ iiaiiov^r aga insDSiisahJ" 
ptRcr side, the royal family of Spain now S)Tnpathked', witlt' ' 
their ■vBou rbph .lcinsmen in Franco and hoped to recover froa i ; 
Aus tria" tjrriie. It aliah: possessions- orwhidrSpain~had-b^ 

■•.'^Ctirsifcotjivysrirf the jenSns’s 'Ear. ■.■-SMbdow,'‘pp, 4os~.4o6i/y; 
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The mam parties to the War of the Austrian Succession were, 
therefore, on the one hand, Prussia, France, Spain, and Bavaria, 
The War other, Austria and Great Britain. To the 

of the former at first adhered tire elector of Saxony, who 
SucceSon Prussia against Austria for the 

benefit of his Saxon and Polish lands, and the king of 
Sardinia, who was ever balancing in Italy between Habsburg 
and Bourbon ambitions. With .A.ustria and Great Britain was 
united Holland, because of her desire to protect herself from pos- 
sible French aggression. 

The war was not so terrible or bloody as its duration and the 
number of contestants would seem to indicate. Saxony, which 
inclined more naturall}'^ to Austrian than to Prussian friendship, 
was easily persuaded by bribes to desert her allies and to make 
peace wnth Maria Theresa. Spain would fight only in Italy; and 
Sardinia, alarmed by the prospect of substantial Bourbon gains 
in that peninsula, went over to the side of Austria. The Dutch 
were content to defend their own territories. ^ 

Despite the greatest e.xertions, Maria Theresa w’a^nable to 
e.xpel Frederick from Silesia. Her generals suffered rS'peated 
reverses at his hands, and three times she was forced to recog- 
nize his occupation in order that she might employ all her forces 
against her western enemies. By the third treaty between the 
tw'o German sovereigns, concluded at Dresden in 1745, Silesia ’ 
was definitely ceded by Austria to Prussia. Frederick had gained 
Ins ends; he coolly deserted his allies and withdrew from the war. 

Meanwhile the Austrian arms had elsewhere been more suc- 
cessful. The French and Bavarians, after winning a few trifling 
xnctories in Bohemia, had been forced back to the upper Danube. 
^Munich was occupied by the troops of Maria Theresa at the very 
time when the elector was being crowned at Frankfurt as Holy 
Roman Emperor. The whole of Bavaria was soon in Austrian 
possession, and the French were in retreat across the Rhine. 
Gradually, also, the combined forces of Austria and Sardinia 
made headway in Italy against the Bourbon armies of France 
and Spain. 

' Except a \ciy small district, wliich thereafter was known as "Austrian Silesia." 


Note. The picture opposite is of Frederick the Great, from an engraving by a 
famous Polish artist 'at his court, Daniel Chodowiecki (1726-1801). 
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In thtt Ifist years of tlic war^ the French managed to protect 
Alsace and Lorraine from Austrian invasion, and; iinder the 
command of the gifted Marsha! Saxe, tliey actually succeeded 
in subjugating the greater part of the Austrian Netherlands and 
in carrying the struggle into Holland. On tlie high seas and m 
the colonies, the conflict raged between Fnuice and Great Britain 
as "King George’s War,'’^ 

The treaties which ended the War of tlic Austrian Succession 
were signed at Aix-la-Chapclle in r748. The)- confmned the ac- 
quisirion of Silesia ’by Frederick II of Prussia and re- xreiities 
stored everything cLe to the situation at the opening of A!r-la- 
of the conflict. The Wittelsbach family was reinstated 
in Bavaria and in the Palatinate, and the husband of Maria 
Theresa, Francis of I>orrainc, succeeded Charles VTI as Holy 
Roman Emperor. France, for all her exjrenditures and sacrifices, 
gained nothing. I’tie War of the Austrian Succession was but a 
preliminaty encounter in the great duel between Prussia and 
Aicslria for German leadership. It was sinrilarly only an inde-’ 
cisive roulid in the prolonged battle between France and Great 
Britain for the masteiy of the colonial and commercial rvorld. 

In the war just closed, Austria had been the chief loser, and 
the resolute Maria Theresa set herself at once to the difScult 
task of recovering her prestige and her ceded territory. Her first 
efiorts wese directed toward internal reform — consolidating Ih’c 
administrations of her various dominions by the creation of a 
strong central council at \'ienna, encouraging agriculture, equaliz- 
ing and augmenting the taxes, and incmasing the army. Her 
next step wiis to form it great league of rulers that would find a 
common interest with her in dismembering tire kingdom" of 
Frederick. She knew she could count on Saxony. She earily 
secured an ally in the Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia, wlio had been 
deeply ofTended by the caustic mt of the Prussian king. She 
was already united by fiiendiy agreements with Great Britain 
and Holland. She had only France to win to her side, and in 
this policy s;he had the scrrices of an invaluable agent, Count 
Kaimitz. the greatest diplomat of the age. KauniU held out 

‘ See lidow, pp. .jaC— 407, 


Rynr, The picture opposite is a pottmit of Maria. Theresa, from, an engraving 
hj-Johanu Baker (1748-17119), ' * 
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to France, as the price for the abandonment of the Prussian 
alliance and the acceptance of that of Austria, the tempting bait 
The“DI Austrian Netherlands (Belgium). But LouLs 

lomatic ^ XV of France at first refused an Austrian alliance: it 
would be a departure from the traditional French and 
Bourbon policy of opposing the Habsburgs. Kaunitz 
then appealed to the king’s mistress, the ambitious hladame de 
Pompadour, who, like the Tsarina Elizabeth, had had plenty of 
occasions for taking offense at tlie witty verses of the Prussian 
monarch. The favor of the Pompadour was won, and France 
entered the league against Prussia. 

hleanwhile, however, Great Britain had entered into a special 
agreement with Frederick with the object of guarantying the 
integrity of Hanover and the general peace of Germany. When, 
therefore, tlie colonial war between Great Britain and France was 
renewed in 1754, it was quite natural that the former should 
contract a definite alliance with Prussia. Thus it befell that, 
whereas in the indecisive War of the Austrian Succession Prussia 
and France were pitted against Austria and Great Britain, in the 
determinant Seven Years’ War, which ensued, Austria and France 
were in arms against Prussia and Great Britain. This overturn 
of traditional alliances has been commonly designated the “diplo- 
matic revolution.’’ 

The Seven Years' War lasted in Europe from 1 756 to 1763, and, 
as regards both the number of combatants and the brilliant 
TheSeren generalship displayed, deserves to rank with the War 
Yeors’ of the Spanish Succession as the greatest rvar whidi 
the modern world had so far witnessed. In another 
chapter will be related the story of its maritime and colonial 
counterpart, which embraced the French and Indian War in 
America (1754-1763) and the triumphant campaigns of Clive 
in India, and which decisively established the supremacj'' of 
Great Britain on the seas, in the Far East, and in the New 
World.* Here is sketched its course on the European continent. 

IVithout waiting for a formal declaration of hostilities, Fred- 
erick seized Saxony, from which he exacted large indemnities and- 
drafted numerous recruits, and, with his well-trained veteran 
troops, crossed the mountains into Bohemia. He was obliged by * 
superior Austrian forces to raise the siege of Prague and to fall 
S<>“ below , pp. 407-413. 
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back on lu« own kingdom. Thence converged from aii sides the 
allied nrniids of his enemies. Russians moved into East Prussia, 
Swedes from Pomerania into nortliern Brandenburg, Austrians 
into Si!e.^ia, while the Prcnch were advancing from tlic west, 
I-Iere it was that Frederick displayed those qualities which en- 
title i'Jm to rank as one of the greatest militarj^ commanders of 
all time and to jtislify his title of “the Great.” Inferior in num- 
bers to anj' one of his opponents, he dashed with lightning ra- 
pidity into central Germany and at Rossbach (1757) 'inflicted 
an overwhelming defeat upon the French, whose general tvrotc 
to l.ouis XV, “'Ihc rout of our army is complete; I cannot tell 
you how many of our ofticers have been killed, captured, or 
lost.” No sooner w.os he relieved of danger in the west than 
he was Lack in Silesia. lie flung himself upon the Austrians 
atLcuthen, took captive a third of their army, and put the rest 
to flight. 

The ^'ictor}es of Frederick, however, decimated his army. He 
still had money, thanks to the subsidies which poured in from 
Great Brimin, but he found it very difficult to procure men. He 
gathered Tccrui(.s from hostile countries; he granted amnesty to 
deserters; he m'en enrolled prisoners of war. He W’as no longer 
sufficiently sure of his soldiers to take the olTcnsive, and for five 
years he wa.s reduced to defemrive campaigns in Silesia. > The 
Russians occupied East Prussia and penetrated into Brandem 
baig; in 1750 they c.'iptuial Berlin. 

The French, after suffering defeat at Rossbach, directed tlieir' 
energies agriinst Hanover but encountered unexpected resistance 
at tin’ hands of an army collected by British gold and commanded 
b}' die duke of Brunswick, a nephciv of Frederick. Brunsw'ick 
defeated tiiem and gradual!}' drove them out of Gcnnany. This, 
.‘.erit's of reverses. Coupled with disasters that attendefl French 
armies in America and in India, caused the French king to call 
upon hi'' coiyn, the king of Spain, for asdstance. The outcome 
was the formation of a close defensive .alliance (1761) — the ^‘Fam.; 
ily Compact”— bfllwtvn the Bourbon stales of Trance, Spain, 
and the Two Sicilies, and the entrance of Spain into the wai 

(i762). 

What really saved Frederick llie Great was the death of the 
Tsarina Eiiaaheth (1752) and the accession to the Russian throne 
of Peter HI. a dangerous madman and an intense admirer of tiio 
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military prowess of the Prussian king. Peter in brusque style, 
transferred tlie Russian forces from the standard of Maria Ther- 
esa to that of Frederick and restored to Prussia the conquests 
of his predecessor.^ Spain entered the war too late to affect its 
fortunes materially. She was unable to regain what France had 
lost, and in fact the Bourbon states were utterly exhausted. The 
Austrians, after frantic but vain attempts to wrest Silesia from 
Frederick, finally despaired of their cause. 

The treaty of Hubcrtusburg (1763) put an end to the Seven 
Years’ W’ar hr Europe. Maria Theresa finally, tlrough reluctantly, 
Treaty of surrendered all claims to Silesia. Prussia had clearly 
Hubertus- humiliated Austria and become a first-rate power. The 
Hohenzollems were henceforth the acknowledged peers 
of the Habsburgs. The almost .S3'nchronous treatj' of Paris closed 
the war between Great Britain, on the one hand, and France and 
Spain on the other, b}^ ceding the bulk of the French colonial em- 
pire to the British.- Thereafter, Great Britain was mistress of 
the seas and chief colonial power of the world. ^ 

Shortly after the close of the Seven Years’ W'ar, Frederick the 
Great negotiated a close political alliance with the Tsarina Cath- 
erine II of Russia. He knew that Catherine had designs on Po- 
land, and he believed that bj"^ aiding her in such designs he could 
procure some Polish spoils for Prussia and at the same time could 
be sure of Russian support against further attempts of Austria 
to recover Silesia. His belief proved sound. Frederick’s 
erickll’s title to Silesia was not questioned again by Maria 
^Par- Theresa of Austria, and in 1772, in concert with Cath- 
tition of erine, he arranged for the seizure of Polish territories. 
Poland Catherine appropriated the country east of the Dilna 
and Dnieper rivers. Frederick anne.\cd West Prussia, except the 
towns of Danzig and Thorn, thereby linking up Prussia and Bran- 
denburg by a continuous line of territory. Maria Theresa, moved 
by the loss of Silesia and by fear of the undue preponderance 
which the partition of Poland would give to her northern rivals, 
thought to adjust the balance of power by sharing in the shame- 
ful transaction; she appropriated Galicia, except the important 

' Peter HI nus dethroned in tlie same year. His wife, Catherine H, who suc- 
ceeded him, was a German princess whom Frederick the Great had been largely 
instrumental in mariynng to Peter HI. She maintained, toward Frederick, a 
"benevolent neutrality.” 

“See below, pp. 4ri-v}t2, 
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dly of Cracow- Maria Theresa repeatedly expressed her abhor-' 
rencc of tiie whole business, but, as the scoffing Frederick said, 
“S'hcux'pf, but she kept on taking.” Altogether, by this so-called 
“first pariition” of 1772, Poland lost about a fifth, of her popula- 
tion and a fourth of her territory.^ 

The partition of J'oland was more favorable to Prussia than 
to Austria. In the fonner case, the land annexed lay along tiie 



Baltic and served to render East Prussia, Brandenburg, and Silesia 
a geographical and political unit. On the other hand, Austria to 
some extent was positively weakened by the acquisition of terri- 
tory outside her natural frontiers, and the addition of a turbulent 
Polish people furtlicr emphasized the diversity of nationalities 
and the clash of interests within the Habsburg dominions. 

When, a few j'cars later, the succession to the electorate of 
, Bavaria was in.aome doubt and Austria laid claims to the greater 
part of that state (i777~x7yg), Frederick again stepped in, and 
now by intrigue and now by thrc<ats of armed force prevented 
any/ considerable extension of Habsburg control . The last ijn- 
bOTUittt act .of his foreign, policj’ was tlie formation of .a Ieagiie:pf 
.prihgbs. to champion life lesser Ghrmati'states. against- lAu^trih.: 

latit nattitioas of-tjgj.aaJ r“9s. .stvbefcw. pn- i.SJ'-’sS.l ' 
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6. FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE AGE OR “ ENLIGnTEKED ’’ 

DESPOTS 

'' Frederick the Great of Prussia not merely a military genius 
and unscrupulous diplomat. He was a'n'alSoit perfecTesainpIe" 
of the benevolent, ‘‘enlightened’' despot s who fl ourished on the 
Continent of Europe in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

It was after Louis XIV of France — the Grand ifonarch — tliau 
Frederick and the other despots of Iris age patterned their con- 
“Enlight- ception of jrolitics: not only that state should be a 
ened” “d^’astic"’ State, embracing as ma’njVaifiere'nr lands 
and peoples as a royal family, through marriage or 
Eighteenth conquest, could bring under its sway; not only tliat 
Centurv ^ dynastic state should be_ pen trahzed_ under a 

monarclt who would be absolute in fact as well as in name, but 
that the monarcli should work hard, that he should cohscien- 
tiously discharge the duties of Iris office. that'Ee should benevo- 
lently labor for the material well-being of his subjects. But 
bej^ond the scope of Louis XI Vs policies went the aims of 
Frederick and his fellow despots of the eighteenth century, 
These monarchs were “enlightened,” as Louis Xr\’ had not 
been; they sympathized more or less openly with tlie “intel- 
lectual revolution” wdiich in their day was influencing a large 
number of thoughtful persons to emphasize scientific rather than 
religious interests and to demand rational reforms in government 
and society, in church and education.^ Frederick and his fellows 
W’ould be both benevolent and “enlightened.” 

In his youth, Frederick had imbibed a taste for the new intel- 
lectual developments — for the new physical science, for the new 
Frederick deistic philosophy, for the latest fads in French litera- 
S'an En^ ture and art and criticism. Then J:h anks to the dogg ed 
lightened determination of his stern father.^lMre^ick had~F6^ 
Despot come something mdre'tliaffa* flute-plaj-ing, poetizing, 
sceptical philosopher; he had been forced to familiarize himself 
with all the dull detaUs of state craft and, curiously enou gh, had 
learned to like them and_to attenjd to them most Indu striously . > 

By the time he succeeded to the Prussian throne liT 1740, Fred- 
erick had a clear comiction of his duties and responsibilities. 

* On the Intellectual Revolution, see below, cb. xi. . 
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He would secure foreign glorj' for hiraself and for I’russia, of 
foitrse, but Jw wou|djiisQumafeeJ’fus*ua the.3no&t gaRemcdAtid , 
best gm-eSctTstare injSm^ IJis political ideals be expressed 
in a book whicb be wrote in 'French on lire theorj’- of government. 
"The prince." he, said, “'is to iheumtion he-govems what the head 
is to the man, itjs Ids dut y to se e, llnnk,,and act foFClT ewHdle* 
TbmSmiiily.’tllat he may procure it evc^'^adymi^tagejof which jt 
Ts'Eab ihlc." ~ "Tbc tnonarcirisnot tlie absolute master, but only 
the first servant of the state." 

During his icne reign from 1740 to 1780, Fr ederic kwasindeco 
the first s rrwint o f Prussia He usually rose before .six everj’' 
monungT^'orking at oflicia! correspondence and bu-siness until 
eleven, with a little lime oG for drinking his coGce and playing 
his ilutc; then came military parade, and an hour afterwards, 
punctually, dinner, %vhidi continued until two, or later, if con- 
versation happened to be intere,sting; after dinner he signed cabi- 
net orders written in accordance with his morning instructions, 
often adding caustic marginal notes, and then amused himself 
with literary work until si.x; at seven there was a concert, and at 
half past eight he was ready for supper and the evening’.s enter- 
tainment, For years at a stretch, he was engaged in difficult and 
most hazardous foreign wars, as wc have seen,* but even at lh&«e 
times ha by no mean.s lost zeal for internal administration or 
interasl in internal reform. He was verj' meticulous about filling 
the public offices with faithfiih1ui g~Tnpab!e~mcn~^and"as^ 
their good" Iwhainbr by constant sup¥r\niidn'biniisparfr’’He took 
his rrssponsibiiilies quite seriously. 

Frederick did much for the economic development ot Prussia, 
espedaJiy it*; agriculture." He encouraged the nobles and other 
landlords to introduce "scientific" farming, to drain marshes 
and enlarge the area of addition, to plant fruit trees and such 
r<foS,crops ns potatoes and turnips, and to improve the breeding 
of domestic animals . H e hirnsclf foste red im migration and built 

'n?c War of fbt AuslriMi Suece-.sron (1740-1748) and tl.e Seven Tc.ars' War 
{175^5-1704). _ 

- fredenck'iiadnthw •' enlightened” despot? of the aire were greatly ftttcrcvttd 
in IheairkTiltoml 'iwohainn which wa<! ocearrin" at tjist time in Great Bntain— 
the rise of *Tavit!«n.an feiroieg" which was capitalfatk and scinitifc, ?-hich ^ub- 
siittfted "flnrto'ureC' for opcn-fidd farming, and which promlacri jrTeisflv* to in- 
teruwe the yield of oopS and the wealth <4 the agritahural cksses, See befew 
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canals. In accordance with his ideas of discipline, he insisted 
that the peasants should remain in a condition of serfdom, but he 
was anxious to lighten their financial burdens; he declared that 
a man who worked all day in the fields “should not be hounded tc 
despair by tax-collectors,” 

Taxes were not light by any means, but everybody felt that 
the king was not squandering the public funds. Frederick was 
not a man to lavish fortunes on courtiers or mistresses. He dili- 
gently examined all accounts. His officials dared not be ex- 
travagant for fear of being corporally punished, or, what wa; 
worse, of being held up to ridicule by the witty tongue of their 
, royal master. 

It was Frederick's financial pla.nning and economy which en- 
abled him to increase his arm}' to 200,000 men and to embark 
upon the foreign policj' of conquest by wliich Silesia and a part of 
Poland were won. On the army xrlone Frederick was.vyilljngjq 
spend freelvj but even in this department he made sure that 
Prussia received its money’s wortlr. Tireless drill, strict discipline, 
up-to-date arms, well trained officers, and. most of all, Frederick's 
enthusiasm and ability rendered the Prussian amry the envy 
of Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century'. 

There was nothing, outside of his army, about which Frederick 
took so much trouble as about the administration of justice. 
He disliked the formalities and unreasonableness of the law, 
and on one occasion, when he thought injustice had been done 
to a poor man, he dismissed the judges, condemned them to a 
year’s imprisonment, and compelled them to make good out of 
their own pockets the loss sustained by their victim. Under 
Frederick’s “enlightened” auspices, moreover, the laws of the 
land were codified and simplified and were published in dear ^ 
and compact form for the information of tlie public and the 
guidance of the courts. Torture was abolislicd in criminal in- 
vestigations, and other humane reforms were decreed. 

In religious matters, Frederick was devoid of the fiery' Prot- 
estant zeal which had distinguished some of his HohenzoUern 
ancestors. It was part of his “enlightenment” to be sceptical 
about Christian faith and morals, to doubt the Bible and sneer 
at dergymen, and to affirm tliat “all reli^ons must be tolerated 
and every person allowed to go to heaven in his own fasliion.” 
To the scandal of many' of his Lutheran subjects, he welcomed 
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Oitlio!ics Hi PxHssia and told them that they might haild tlieir 
churchesf “aj, high as they pleased and inth as man)*' toivers and 
bells and he amazed all Jdnds of Christians by the declaration 
that “if Ihrlcs should come to populate the land. I ray=;el{ shah 
biu'ld them mosque?,'* Onlj' against the Jeivs did lie discriminate, 
and in their case not because of their religious beliefs but be- 
cause of qualities which he fancied were inherent in their race, 
lie obliged Jews to adopt surnames and to obtain special licenses 
to IKe in Pru.siia; lie .irbilrarily exiiellcd them from this or that 
locality; 'ometimca when he thought they might be sersdccable, 
he favoicd them, and at other times he imposed mtnoj'ing re- 
strictions upon them. 

Into the intellectual life of his age — ^its science and its 
lu-ederirJc entered heart and soul. He restored and invigorated 
the Berlin Academy of Science. lie read with avidity and ap- 
preciation the contemporary accounts of scientific advance and 
nitionalist speculation. lie established many elementary schools 
to sjiread a knowledge of reading and writing among the lower 
rla,5se? of lih subjects. He liked to play liis flute while tltink- 
ing how to oulTadt Maria 'I'hercsa. He delighted in appending 
facetious comments to ofildal reports and petitions. He en- 
joyed silling at table with congenitil companions and discussing 
poetry and the drama. True, he dhliketf German literature; he 
thought the work of Lessing and Goethe vulgar and uninspired. 
But he was fond of French literature. He invited litenuy' 
Frenchmen to come to Berlin. He himself wrote litstories, 
dialogues, and verses in the French language. Even Voltaire 
was a guest at Frederick's court, until the “prince of philoso- 
phers’' went too far in correcting the amateur poem-s of the 
Fmssian despot. 

“Enlightened” despotism v.’as brilHaiitly e.xemphfied by 
Frederick the Great of rrussia, but it was at least an ideal for 
most of his monarchical contemporaries. In the Aus- ^ 
tnan dominions, Alana Theresa, Frederick’s foe in under 
war, Uiis hh rival in works of peace ALaria Theresa 
was not "^enlightened ” in the Fredcrician or Voltairean 
sense; she .was fearful of the new critical philosophy, tempera-. 
-mcntaliy aVcise to radical .changes, and quite devoted to thd 
Catholic 'Kiligion. But she vhis benevolent ;.<.she thought it 
jcligious d'hty, i) not am evidence 'of jihilosophicai^ “"enlighteaC 
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ment,” to do what she could to better the condition of her state 
and the lot of her subjects. At first with the aid of her husband, 
the Emperor Francis I (1745-1765), and thereafter with the 
collaboration of her son, the Emperor Joseph H (1765-1790), 
Maria Theresa effected some refonns in the hereditary Habsburg 
lands. She emphasized absolutism in government, suspended 
the meetings of the local diets or parliaments in most parts of 
her dominions, reorganized the ministries at Vienna, and other- 
wise promoted the centralization of the monarchy. She similarly 
welded the hitherto separate armies of her diverse dominions 
into a unified “Austrian” army. She made German tlie official 
language of military officers and began to substitute it for Latin 
and local dialects in the civil administration. She curtailed the 
privileges of religious orders in the interest of royal absolutism, 
and she suppressed the Jesuits She was a liberal patroness of 
musicians and painters and showed her interest in education by 
remodelling the Austrian universities and elaborating a system 
of elementary and secondary schools 

Joseph II. who had been associated with his mother since 
1765, became sole ruler of the Austrian empire upon her death 
in 1780, and thenceforth for ten years, he gave unre- 
of Austria strained pursuit to “enlightened” despotism. For 
Joseph II, unlike Maria Theresa, was thoroughly 
“enlightened.” He admired Voltaire and Rousseau. He sur- 
passed Frederick the Great in devotion to reason and reform. 
“I.” he said, "have made philosophy the legislator of my em- 
pire; her logical principles shall transform Austria,” In his mind, 
Austria vas to be as completely remodelled as any Rousseau 
might have wished — e.vcept. of course, in respect of Rousseau's 
basic idea of popular sovereignty. He believed in the despotism, 
if not in the divine-right, of monarchs. 

It is a pity that Joseph II cannot be judged simply by his 
good intenrions, for he was quite unfitted to carry out whole- 
some reforms. He had derived his ideas from French philosophers 
rather than from actual life; he was so sure that his theories 
were right that he would take no advice; he was impatient and 
would brook no delay in the wholesale application of liis theories. 
Regardless of tradition, regardless of opposition, regardless of 
ev'ery consideration of political expediency, he rushed ahead on 
the path of reform. 
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To Joseph 11 it iHEilteFocl not that the ina^s^es of liis subjects 
vrere Catholic Christians. Catholicism, in his opinion, must be 
{■surged of superstition and xinrcason and must be subordinated 
to the state. He insisted that no papai bails siioald be published 
in ins dominions untijout ]».s own authorization; he nominated 
the bishops; he conEscaled church lands. Side aitars and various 
embiems were removed from the dmrehes. Customarj' cere- 
monies rvere altered. ^Taiiy monasteries w'cre aboii.shed. d'he 
derg3’^ were to be trained in slate schools. And, to cap the clima.v, 
heretics and Jews were to he not only tolerated, but actually 
given equal rights with orthodo.v Catholics. 

Some of lliese measures were no doubt desirable, and some 
of them miglii have been accomiilishcd without causing much 
disturbance, but by tr3-ing to reform evcr>'thing at once, Joseph 
only shodeed and angered the clergy and such of his people as 
piously loved their religion. 

His political policies, which were no more wisely conceived or 
executed, were three in mimber. (i) He desired to extend his 
possessions eastward to the Black Sea ano southward along the 
Adriatic, while tlie distant Netherlands might conveniently be 
exchanged for near-by Bavaria. (2) He wished to gel rid of all 
provincial assemblies and other vestiges of local independence, 
and to Ikwc all his territories governed uniformly by Qfiicia}.s 
subject to himself. (3) He aimed to uplift the lower chtsses of 
his people, and to put down the proud nobles, so that all should 
be equal and all alike should look up to Uicir benevolent, but ali- 
jK)w*erful, ruler. 

Tlic first of these policies proved sterile. His designs on 
Bavaria were frustrated, as wc have seen, by Frederick the Great, 
who posed as the protector of the smaller German states. In 
the Balkan peninsula he undertook a war ixi 1786, in alHahce ' 
with Russia, against the Ottomiin Empire, and hfe aniry cap*- ; 
tured Belgrade; but after liLs death, hia successor fell obliged to'* 
conclude a peace which secured no territorial gain for Austria.*''''' 

Joseph II’s administrative policy was as unfortunate as his -I 
ferriloriai ambition, Maria Theresa had taken some steps' toij 
simplify tire administration of her heterogeneous dominions, /' 
bur she had wisdy allowed Hungarjq Lombardy, and the Ne%i--"r> 
'lands to .preserve certain of the traditions and fowa'ulasjdfN, ' 

' litSoW, ih %£<>, . 
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self-government, and she did everything to udn the loyalty and 
confidence of her Hungarian subjects. Joseph, on the other hand, 
carried tlie sacred crown of St. Stephen — treasured by all Hun- 
garians — to Vienna, and abolished the Hungarian diet. Then, 
■nnth a stroke of the pen, he decreed anew system of local govern- 
ment for his empire He divided it into tliirteen pro\dnces, each 
under a military commander. Each province was divided into 
districts or counties, and these again into townships There 
would be no mote local privileges, but everything was. to be 
managed from Menna. The army was henceforth to be on the 
Prussian model, and the peasants were to be forced to serve 
their terms in it German was to be the official language through- 
out the Habsburg realm. This was all very fine on paper, but 
in practice it n as a gigantic failure. The Austrian Netherlands 
rose in revolt rather than surrender their local laws; the Tyrol 
did likewise, and angry protests came from Hungarj'. Local 
peculiarities and traditions could not be so easily abolished. 

Finally, in his attempts to reconstruct society, Joseph came 
to grief. He directed that all serfs should become free men, 
able to marry without the consent of their lord, permitted to 
sell their holdings, and privileged to pay a fixed rent instead of 
being compelled to labor four days a week for their lord. Nobles 
and peasants alike were to share the burdens of taxation, all 
pajung thirteen per cent on their land. Joseph intended still 
further to help the peasantry, for. he said, “I could never bring 
myself to skin two hundred good peasants to pay one do-nothing 
lord more than he ought to have.” He planned to give ever}'-- 
body a free elementary education, to encourage industr}’-, and 
to make all his subjects prosperous and happy. 

But the peasants disliked compulsory military service and 
misunderstood Joseph’s efforts in their behalf; the nobles hated 
him for attempting to deprive them of their feudal rights; the 
middle classes were irritated by his autocracy and his bungling 
interference in industry and trade; the clergy preached against 
his religious policy. When Joseph II w'as dying (1790), he con- 
fessed that, “after all my trouble, I have made but few happy, 
and many ungrateful.” He directed that most of his “reforms” 
should be cancelled, and proposed as his epitaph the gloomy 
sentence; “Here lies the man who, with the best intentions, 
never succeeded in anvthinE.” 
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Josepli ITj archduke of Austria and Jloly Roman Emperor, 
was at once the most enthuaastic and the feast successful of all 
the European inonardis of the age of enlightened desiTOtism. 
Yet his failure was not disastrous, and it should not obscure the 
substantial achievements of Frederick 11 (the Grcat^ of Prussia 
and other less volatile hut equally ''enlightened" despots of 
the period. 

Charfes Urof A'apfes (1738-1759) and Spain (1759-1788) was 
‘‘enlightened,” and, with the assistance of ministers as ‘•en- 
lightened" !is himself, ’ he instituted numerous re- charSesin 
forms in his realms. He worked hard. He centralized of ifspios 
the administration. He reduced the public debt. He 
patronized science and art. He encouraged ‘•scientific” farming, 
constructed roads and canals, and fostered manufactures, He 
suppu'ised the Jesuits and checked the operations of the In- 
quisition. He reorganized the army and rebuilt the na\a-. He 
improved the administration of the colonics in America and 
fostered emigration to them from the n.otiier country. During 
llie reign of Charles HI, the revenues of ,‘ 5 pain tripled, its pop- 
ulation grew from seven to eleven millions, its prestige improved 
abroad, and an unwonted spirit of toleration appeared at home* 

Charles ’.s neighbor, Joseph I (r 750-1777) of Portugal, shone 
in tiro reflected glory of a distinguished minister, Pombal by 
name, who was both an “enlightened ” philosopher 
and an active statesman. Under Pombal’s administra- potuigal 

tion, the royal authority was strengtiicncd at the ex- 
pense of nobility and clerg\r and wa.s used to promote education 
and tlic material well-being of the middle and lovicr classes in 
Portugal. 

Sweden had a similarly “enlightened” despot in GusUvus III 
(1771-11702); Sardmia, iq Charles Emmanuel IH (1730-1775): 
Tuscany, in LcoiwM I (1765-1790), a brother of 
Joseph IT of Austria and his successor as Holy “EtUight- 
Roman Emperor; and, rts we shall Icam in the ne^ 
chapter, Catherine H (1762-1796) of Russia played 
at being '‘eidlghtenedP Only France, among tlie major powers 
i, of the Continent of Europe, lacked an eminent cxixsnent of 
^ enlighfeiTcd despotism, tind even here Louis XVI (1774-1792) 
'did his best to be benevolent. 

' < ]&7>esiiib% ihe tSuto at Araadij 
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Despite its vogiife anti its undoubted benefits, ‘•eniigbtened” 
despotism as practiced b}' Frederick Uic Great and fellow mon- 
arcLs in the cigliteenth cenUirj% possessed certain in- -Weafe- 
herent -weaknesses One such r\eakness vras the pre- 
vaiiingdtira^/fc character of the Europe<m stAic-&iSicm eaed »' 
of the age. There had grown up, since at least the sis;- despotism 
tcentii century, a number of dynastic empires, sprawling over the 
map of Europe, and di%'iding or overlapping particular naiionaSi- 
tics. Tills involved sucli a r-ariety - usually »uch a conflict — of 
demands upon the time and attention of the presiding despots 
that, no matter how “enlightened” tlicy might lie, they could 
seldom carry any policy of reform to complete fruition. 

Associated -with this weakness of the dynastic slate-s3fstem 
was the unwillingness of the despots to consecrate their chief 
cnerg)’ to internal reform. All of tliem were ambitious to evtend 
their territories and (o gain dynastic prestige abroad, and their 
consequent wars and conquests often paraiyred their other 
efforts bTo pren'ous period in lire world's liistory was more 
replete with international conflicts of a selfish and sordid sort 
than lire age of enlightened despotism. It was ‘’enlightened” 
despots wlio conducted such bloody wars as resulted from the 
sei.2urc of Silesia by' Frederick the Great and such shameful 
intrigues as led to the partition of Poland. And in a few inter- 
I'cning year-, of peace, not even the wisest .and most benevolent 
dcsjwls could make good all the human and material losses of tjie 
many' yeans of ivarfare. 

Vnother grave weakness of “enlightened” despotism was the 
contemptuous attitude of the “enlightened despot toward his 
“imcniightened" subjects lie acted on the assumption that he 
knew' irhat was for the good of his people belter thrui they them- 
selves knew, and accordingly he was prone to force reforms on 
them w’hethcr the reforms were popularly' desired or not. .As a 
rfejult, few of his changes were permanent, and popular in- 
gratitude wsos frequently his reward. 

A final weakness of “enlightened” dcipotism kv in the fact 
that its perpetuation depended ujxm eveiy abie sovereign’s 
being succeeded by^ a '■overeign equally able This seldom hap- 
pened. Just as Louis XIV had bten .succeeded in France by the 
incompetent Louis XV, so Charles ITI was io!iowe<! iu Spain" 
ty a half-wilt's.’ ivjor. Joseph I in Portugal by an insane queen,," 
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and Gustavus III in Sweden by a madman. It seemed to be 
the general rule that incompetence should succeed ability, that 
extravagance should waste the fruits of economy, and 'that ' 
corruption should undo reform. 

Frederick the Great, who gave tone and special repute to the 
age of benevolent despotism, left no children. On his death in 
17S6, the Prussian crown passed to his nephew, Fred- 
Passingof erick William II (1786-1797), a timid creature who 
fteGren defer to Austria, to pietistic cler^men, and 

to a bevy of coarse mistresses. It was this spineless 
prince w'ho, only three years after Frederick’s death, heard a 
most ominous threat against monarchical despotism of any 
kind; the threat was the beginning of the French Revolution.' 




a-IAPTER \TII 
THE RISE OF RUSSIA 


I. RUSSU AND THE ROMANOVS 

JCH stales in western Christendom as Spairij 
France, Holland, and England, were becoming 
strong and inlluential and were extending 
tlicir-swayoverrlistantconlinents, at the very 
time when the leadership in eastern Christen- 
dom wa.s passing from a Byzantine (Greek) 
Empire to a Russian Empire. The Byzantine 
Empire, the medieval continuation of the andent Grtcco-Roman 
Empire, had long been tlie political e-xpression of eastern Christen- 
dom, but in 1453, on the eve of modem times, tliis Byzantine 
Empire, as we have seen, finally fell prey to conquest by Moslem 
Ottoman Turks.^ Indeed, the only state of eastern Europe and 
Orthodox Chri.stianity whidi di<l not fall prey to Jloslcm con- 
quest was the Russian state, tlien known as the grand-duchy 
of Muscovy, 

During the century following the e,\'tinction of the Byzantine 
Empire, the gnind-cluchy of Mu.'^cos’y was a relatively backward 
and even primitive state. Yet, under the rule of such Trans- 
prinecs ns Ivan t-iie Great and Ivan the Terrible, fomj,ation 
toundnUons rvere laid for its later fame. Ihc Ivans covyinto 
regarded themselves as successors of the Christian 
emperors at Constantinople. Ivan the Great caused himself tc 
be described in the ritual of the Orthodox Church as “the ruler 
and autocrat of all Russia, the new Tsar Constantine in tlie 
new dly of Constantine, Moscow.” " Each of his successors in- 
variably had himself crowned as “tsar and autocrat of all 
Russia,” Jluscovy %vas thus transformed into Russia, and its 

ryce abo.'c. pp. si-i 5 . And 00 e.irly Rns'>!\ -.cv above, pp 

* The first caaar of tbc Or.tco-Rotnan Empire Imd been Constantine I, and the 
}a« hrdbcenConstanUneXI. Seenbo'vc.pi it. It n-as cijmificnnt that tbe grand' 
dnle of Mv.<co\y, v,ho*p stibjects oned their ChtisiianUy and such culture ns 
they poss(-<5cd to the Grtdjv'shmild no?? tevlve and toatinue the title of csesar 
On Sts Russian form, tuiryr mr). 
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grand-duke into a tsar, or emperor. Simultaneously the Ivans 
freed Russia from the payment of tribute to Mongols and Tar- 
tars, and in 1582 Russia was freed from ecclesiastical dependence 
on the patriarch of Constantinople ^ Thenceforth Moscow was 
alike the political and tlie religious capital of tlie tsars and ot 
their e.xpanding empire. 

For two centuries after the time of Ivan the Great, however, 
Russia remained a distinctly backward country. Her commer- 
BackiPard- cultural contacts with western Christendom 

ness of were comparatively few and infrequent. She was un-' 

Russia touched by the rise of capitalism, the religious up- 

hea\'al, the new learning, or the scientific development, which 
profoundly affected tlie countries of western and central Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not until the time of 
Peter the Great, in the eighteenth century, did Russia enter the 
general family of European nations and assume an important 
part in international relations. Nevertheless, during the two 
centuries wliich separated the reigns of Ivan the Great and 
Peter the Great the way was solidly paved for tlie subsequent, 
almost startling, rise of the powerful Russian Empire of northern 
and eastern Europe. 

The most fundamental of these occurrences was the expansion 
of the Russian people. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
_ . centuries the farming folk of the region about Moscow 

of the were emigrating south and east and establishing 
Peo^l^ themselves in the fertile plains of the Don and the 
Volga.- A glance at aphysical map of Russia wiilshow 
how the network of rivers and the comparatively level character of 
the country facilitated this process of national expansion. The 
gentle southerly flowing Dnieper, Don, and Volga, radiating 
from the same central region, and connected by way of the 
northern Kama with the headwaters of the Dvina, which empties 
into the Wiite Sea in the extreme north, became chief channels 
of trade and migration, and contributed much more to the 
elaboration of national unity than any political institutions. 
Boats could be conveyed over flat and easy portages from one 
river-basin to another, and with a relatively small amount of 

•See above, jip, 192-193. 

■ Armies of the tsar backed up the colonists; they occupied Karan in 1552 and 
Astrakhan, near the Caspian Sea, in 1554. 
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fabot tlie*^ portages nvcre gradually changed into na^ 4 gab!e 
channels, wliich served as highly convenient arteries of commerce. 

As the emigrants threaded their way along the river courses 
and over Uie broad plains, they had to be constantly on the 
alert against attacks of native tribesmen, and they accordingly 
org.inized themselves in semi-military fashion. Those in the 
vanguard of tciritorial c.\pansion constituted a peculiar class 
known as Cossacks, who. like frontiersmen of other times and 
places, for example, like those that gained for the United States 
its vast western domain, liv'cd an adventurous life in wliich 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits were mingled with hunting 
and fighting In the basins of the southern riv^ers, the Cossacks 
formed semi-independent militarv' communities: those of the 
\’oiga .and the Don professed allegiance to the tsar of Muscovy, 
while those of the Dniejicr usually recognized the sovereignty^ 
.)f the king of Poland. 

Xor wtss the migr.ition of the Russian nationality restricted 
to Europe. The division between Europe and Asia is largely 
imaginary, as another gkmcc at tlm map will prove. 

The low- hung Urals are a barrier only toward the 
north, w'lnle southward the plains of Russia slretcli 
on interminably above the Caspian until they are merged in 
the steppes of biheria. Across Urcse plains moved a steady 
stieara of Cos'^acks and peasants and adventurers, caurying, 
v.ith them th'' habits and traditions of their Russian homes. 
Ever eastward wended the emigrants. They founded Tobolsk 
in 1587 and Tomsk in i6of, they established Yakutsk on the 
Lena Riv'cr in 1632, and Irkutsk on Lake Baikal in 16^2; in 1638 
they reaclictl Uie Sea of Okhotsk, and, hy the close of the seven- 
teenth anitury. tbc}' ocaipied the peninsula of Kamcliatka and 
looked upon the broad Pacific. Parly in the eighteenth century 
tJiey cfosvecl the Bering Sea. appropri.ated Alaska, and penetrated 
southward along the American continent into wlsat is now Cal- ' 
ifornia. It thus tran'^pired tliat at the time when the Spaniards 
were extending their speech and laws in South America and the 
English were laying the foundations for the predominance of 
thdr institutions in Xorfh America, Ute Russians were appropri- ^ 
dting northern Asia and demonstrating that, with them at least, 
the course of empire takes its way eastw-ard. 

'Hien. too. w'herev'er the Russians settled, they retained their 
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language and national customs and their loyalty to Orthodox 
Christianity. Expansion of the Russian people meant extension 
of the Russian church, and with this extension the sway of'the 
tsars tended to keep pace. By military and ecclesiastical agents, 
the tsars exercised their control over widening territories of the 
Russian people. With national pride and religious fenmr, the 
distant emigrants regarded their tsars at Moscow. 

Yet this greater Russia remained essentially Oriental. Its 
form of Christianity was derived from the East rather 
than from the West. Its social customs savored more 
of Asia than of Europe. Its nobles and even its tsars 
were rated by western Christendom as little better titan 
barbarians. In fact, the Russian state was looked 
upon in the seventeenth century in much the same 
way as China was regarded in the nineteenth century. 

For an understanding of this relative backwardness of Russia, 
account should be taken of certain special circumstances. In 
the first place, the religion of the state was a direct heritage of 
the expiring Eastern Empire and was different from either the 
Catholicism or the Protestantism of western Europe. Secondly, 
long and close contact with the conquering Mongols or Tartars 
of Asia had saturated the Russian people with Oriental customs 
and habits.^ Thirdly, the nature of the country tended to exalt 
agriculture and to discourage industry and foreign commerce, 
and at the same time to turn emigration and e.vpansion eastward 
rather than westward. Finally, so long as the neighboring states 
of Sweden, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire remained powerful 
and retained the entire coast of the Baltic and Black seas, Russia 
was deprived of seaports that would enable her to engage in 
traffic witli western Europe and thus to partake of the common 
culture of Chri.itendom.^ 

Not until Russia was modernized and westernized, and had 
made considerable headway against one or all of her western 
neighbors, could she hope to become a European power. Not 
until tire accession of the Romanov djmasty did she enter seri- „ 
ously upon tins tw'ofold policy'. 

' See above, p. 38. 

’ Ie the sixteenth century, the province of Karelia, on the Baltic, had been 
held by Russian fsirs, but it was conquered for Sweden by Gustavus Adolphus 
^sec abo\ c, p 26S) and confirmed in Swedish possession by treaties of 1617 and 
1661. “ I 
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" The direct line of Iv'an the Great hhd died out at the dose of 
the sijdcenth century, and there ensued what in Russian history 
, 1 s known as “the troisblous times,” Disputes over the The 
succession led to a series o£ dvil wars, and the conse- 
fjuent anarchy invited foreign interv^ention. For a Tsmes^in 
time the Poles harassed the country and even occupied Russia , 
the Kremlin, or dtadel, of Moscow. The Swedes, also, took 
advantage of the troubious times in Russia to enlarge their 
conquests on the eastern shore of tlie Baltic and to seize the im- 
portant trading centre of Novgorod. In the south, tire Ottoman 
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Turks warred tvith the Cossacks and strengthened their own hold 
on the Crimean principality. 

Under these discouraging drcumstances a great national as- 
sembly convened at SIoscow in 1613 to elect a tsar, and its 
choice fell upon one of the Russian nobles, a certam Actession 
^fichael Romanov, whose family had been connected of the 
hy marriage ties vrith the medieval royal line. It is an 
interesting fact that the subsequent autocrats of Russia were 
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lineal descendants of the Romanov ivho was thus popular^ 
elected to supreme authority in 1613. 

Michael Romanov was no genius, but ivith the aid of his 
father (who was Orthodox patriardi of Moscow) he reestablished » 
order and security throughout the country and successfully re- 
< sisted foreign encroachments. He founded several fortified 
towns in the south against tlie Tartars and the Turks. He re- 
covered Novgorod from the Swedes. During the reign of his son, 
Polish depredations were stopped and the Dnieper River was 
fixed upon as the general dividing line between Poland and Rus- 
sia.^ 

The grandson of Michael Romanov was tlic celebrated Peter 
the Great, who may rightfully be- designated as the father of 
modem Russia. iVn older and half-witted brother, 
GreaV^^ noth whom during his youth he was nominally asso- 
ciated in tlic government, died without leaving direct 
male heirs, and Peter became sole ruler in 1696. From the outset 
he showed an insatiable curiosity about the arts and sciences of 
western Europe, the authority of its kings, and the organization 
of its armies and fleets. To an intense curiosity. Peter added an 
indomitable will He was resolved to satisfy his avery curiosity 
and to utilize whatever he learned or found. 

From childhood, Peter had displayed an aptitude for mechan- 
ical tools and inventions and especially for boat-making. Ship- 
building and ship-sailing became his favorite pastimes. PlTien 
he was barely twenty-one, he launched at Arcliangel, on the 
ice-bound White Sea, a ship whidi he had built ufth his own 
hands. Now in 1696, being sole tsar at the age of twenty-four, 
he fitted out a fleet which defeated the Turks on the Black Sea 
and allowed him to capture the valuable port of Azov No other 
successes were gained, however, in this Turkish war; and the' 
young tsar began to perceive tliat if he were to succeed in his 
cherished project he would have to obtain western aid. In 1697, 
therefore, a special commission left Moscow to solicit the coop- 
eration of the principal powers against tlie Ottoman Empire, and 
to this commission the young tsar attadied himself as a volunteer 
sailor, “Peter Mikhailov,” in order that he might inddentally 
learn much about ship-building and other technical crafts. 

'By the treaty of Andnissoto (1667), Poland ceded to Russia Riev, Smolensk, 
.md eastern Ukraine. 
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in its primaO’’ purpc^c, the Russian commission failed sig-- 
naUy, Western Europe was on the eve of the War of the Spanish 
Succession,* and all its sovereigns seemed to be engrossed in die 
distractions of dyna-itic politics. No help against the Turks 
was fordicoming. But personally Peter learned many useful 
dungs. In Holland he studied sliip-building as well as anatomy 
and engraving In England he investigated industrj>- and com- 
merce. He closely scrutinized the military' establishment of 
1 russia. In all places which he visited he collected artisans, 
sapors, engineers, and other workmen, whom he sent back to 
Russia to instruct his people. 

Wliile he was on bis n ay from Vienna to Venice, news readied 
nim dial the rojTil bodyguard, the slrcJlst, had taken advan- 
tage of Hs absence of a year and a half and had mutinied at Mos- 
cow. In hot haste he hurried home and nweaked characteristic 
vengeance upon the mutineers Two thousand were hanged 
or were broken on the wheel, five thousand were beheaded, and 
Peter for many days amused himself and edified his court by 
the wonderful dexterity with which ho sliced olT die heads of 
slrcUst with his own royal arm. The severe punishment bf the 
rebellious slreltsi and the immediate abolition of their militaiy 
organization was clear evidence that Peter tvas fully deter- 
mined both to break with the past traditions of iiis countiy and 
to compel all the Russian people to do likewise 

The reign of Peter the Great was noteworthy for the removal 
of serious checks upon the power of the tsar and tlie definitive 
establishment of that form of inonarchiral absolutism which in 
Russia has been called autocracy. B}' ambition and , 

will-power, the tsar was qualified to play the role of 
dt&pot, and Ids observation of the absolutist govern- 
ment of Louis Xr\^ convinced him dsat that kind of gornjmment 
was the most suitable for Russia. 

Petci was a thoroughgoing despotic militarist, and Ids first 
care was the creation of a powerful standing army for 
Ruvsia. Recruited from the Russian masses, and Autocracr 
officered an<l disciplined by foreigners dependent en- and Mili- 
tirely Upon the tsar, the new army replaced Uie slrdlsl 
ant! proved n latent factor in executing the domestic and foreign 
soildes of Pettr the Great. Indeed, it was this new army which 

' atxn e, pn- io6-too. 
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was Peter’s chief concern throughout his reign and the instni- 
ment of all his “ reforms.” 

To cover the enormous expenses of his nev/ military establish- 
ment, Peter acquired tlie habit of taking money wherever he' 
found it. Unable to obtain sufficient funds through the old 
agencies of local and central government in Russia, he proceeded 
to ignore and then to destroy all those agencies. In place of 
them, he merely divided liis empire into a certain number of 
“governments” (“ gubemii ”) — or provinces — over each of which 
he put an army officer with the principal duty of extorting from 
the inhabitants enough money to maintain their specified quota 
of regiments. 

Peter’s replacement of tlie independent, turbulent stvcltsi with 
A loyal and orderly standing army was one important step in the 
direction of autocracy Another was the subordination of the 
diurch to the tsar. The tsar imderstood the very great in- 
fluence wliich the Orthodox Church exerted over the Russian 


people and the danger to his policies which ecclesiastical op- 


Autocracy 
i& Church 


position might create. He was naturally anxious 
tliat the church should become the ally, not the 


enemy, of autocracy. He, therefore, took such steps 


as would exalt the church in the opinion of his countiymien and 


at the same time would render it a serviceable agent of the gov- 


ernment. On the one hand, he professed a burning enthusiasm 
for the tenets of the Ortlvodox faith and harried Russian heretics 


and dissenters with fire and sw'ord.* On the other hand, he sub- 


jected the Orthodox Church to his own authority; he deprived 
the patriardi of Moscow of the headship of the ecclesiastical 
organization and vested all powers of church government in a 
body, the Holy Synod, whose members were bishops and whose 
chief wns a la>man, all clvoscn by the tsar himself. No ap- 
pointment to ecclesiastical office could be made withotit the 
approval of the Holy Synod; no sermon could be preached and 


'The most numerous "dissenters'* in Russia were the "Old Believers," who 
broke away from the Orthodox Church in the second half of the seventeenth 
century when a patriarch of JIoscow made some slight changes in the liturgj’. The 
Old Believers were thoroughly rcactionarj' and were as hostile to Protcstantisni 
as to any reform in the Ortliodox Church. They were quite scandalized by the 
"reforms” of Peter the Great and became his chief political and religious adver- 
saries . he and succeeding tsars persecuted them, but they remained fairly numerous 
throughout modem times. In 1905 they were said to number twelve millions. 
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no lx>ok coxtld be publisbed xmle^ it had received the sanctioa 
of that august body, 'flje authority which the tsar thereby ob- 
raiactl over the Orthodox Church in Russia was as compictc 
and far-reaching as tiiat which Ilenr)^ VITI had acquired, two 
ceuturic-s earlier, over the iVnglican Church, The results were 
in keeping with Peter's fondest oqjectations, for tlie Orthodox 
Churdi in Russia speedily became tlie right-hand support of the 
tsartiom. The tsars exalted the church as the source of order 
and holiness: as a veritable ark of the covenant the clergy 
magnified and extolled the autocracy. 

Under Peter the Great, Rus.sian society was revolutionized. 
On the one hand, he swamped the old (and presumably inde- 
pendent) medieval nobility of Russia by ciinobiing iJobiUty 
a veiy^ large number of families which did coDS]>icuous and 
miiitaty sendee for him. with the result that a new 
uniform cla-ss of ” gentry' ” appeared, possessing most of the land 
and devoted to the army and the autocratic tsardom.’ On the other 
hand, the various kin<ts of free and unfree peasants — the mass 
of the Russian people— -were put more rigorously under tlie 
domination of the gentrv’ and were reduced to a unifonn position 
of serfdom which was not far removed from slaveiy*. Peter the 
Great, mote than any otiier person, was responsible for the 
peculiar .structure of socict}' which existed in Russia from his 
day to the twentieth cenlmy*. 

Of traditional civil government, Peter the Great was a de- 
stroyer rather than a reformer. Yet he foreshadowed the land of 
dvil government which Russia was to have during Autoa-acr 
the cnsiUD" two centuries. At the head of the state inGov- 
was tiie tsar or emperor, possessing absolute, unliin- 
ited powers. The medieval as.'embly, or duma, of great nobles, 
wliidi had formerly exerdsed some legislative rights, was practi- 
cniiy abolished; its place was taken by an advisorj' council of 
slate whose inembcr.s were selected by the tsar. Most, traces 
ot local self-government were similarly swept away, and the coun- 
trj' was administered by the tsar’s personal agents. To enforce 
his autocratic will, he relied upon liis new army and his new 
gentry. The tSvir encountered a good deal of opposition to these, 

*ln tyop, before Peter’s “reforms” there \ye«: 5,0% noble families in Russia, 
lis tysy, after his "reionns/’ there tvere 100,000 noble families, corapririiig 500,000 
BuJe nohteii 0/ yrlwm roa.ooe ivere officials. 
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as'to all his other “reforms/’ and for a ^Yh^le he was obliged tn 
“depend largel y on foreig ners to. car ry them out. As soon as pos* 
siH'e^ however, Peter employed natives, especially Ms newly 
ennobled gentrjf, for it was a cardinal point in Ms policy that 
Russia must be managed by its o^vn upper classes without i 
foreign interference or help. 

Like Ms contemporaries in western Europe, Peter gave con- 
siderable attention to the economic condition of the monarchy. 
Western- Strove, usually in a bungling manner, to promote 
izing agriculture Moreover, he understood that Russia 

Russia grievously lacked a numerous and prosperous middle 
class, and he aimed to create one by encouraging trade and in- 
dustries. He undertook to establish some state-owmed industries 
and to man them witlr serfs whom he requisitioned from the 
gentry. He also had an idea of introducing the guild system 
from Germany into Russia. Yet Ms almost constant preoccu- 
pation with the army and participation in wmrs, prevented Mm 
from bringing his economic plans to fruition. 

Almost from the beginning, Peter the Great was resolved to 
make the Russian people look like Europeans. He at least would 
change their clothing and manners from On'enfal In Orridenml. -' 
With this end in view, edict followed edict with amazing rapidity. 
The cliief potentates of the empire w'ere solemnly assembled so 
that Peter with Ms own hand might shave off their long beards 
and flowing mustaches. A heavy tax was imposed on such as 
persisted in wearing beards French or German clothes were to 
be substituted, under penalty of large nnes, for the traditional 
Russian costume. The use of tobacco was made compulsory. 
The Oriental semi-seclusion of women was prohibited. Both 
sexes W’ere to mingle freely in the festivities of the court. These 
innovations were largely superficial; they partially permeated 
the upper classes, but made little impression on the massiof the 
population. Peter,had-beguiw-a work, holvever, wMcli w’as to 
bear significant results m the future. 

Infernal "reforms were but one half of Peter’s ambitious pro- 
gramme. To Mm Russia ow’ed not only the creation of a vast 
new militarism, the loss of the independence of the church, the 
revolutionizing of society, tire Europeanization of manners 
and customs, and the firm establishment of autocracy, but 
also the development of elaborate plans of foreign aggrandize-' 
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ttient. On one hand, the Isar showed a lively interest in the ex- 
plonxtion jind colonization of Siberia and in the extension ol 
Russian dominion around the CasjiianSea and towards j,e{ej«s 
Persia. On the otlier hand,— -and thi.s. for our present Foreign 
piirpsrscs. is far more important — he was resolved to 
make the cuhurai and commer cial connection betwcen jjpsgia 
and Enropc strong and intimate, ltr^TSri“vmy~ffi''Tfiew-st by 
gMmngjiErftlS3n3j6t}i-fheJilar±raHtr^allic*sSs^^win^ws’’ 
ro“the^wpt, as he termed J.lrem._ “ 

On the Ihiftic SeaVSweden blocked him; toward the Black Sea, 
tlic Ottoman power hemmed him in. It was, therefore, agiiinsl 
Svreden and the Ottoman Empire that Peter the Great waged 
war. It seemed to him a jnattcr of dire neccs-sity for the growth 
of European civilization in Russia that he should defeat one or 
both of tlicse states. Against the Ottoman Turks, as the event 
proved, lie made little headway; against the Swedes he fared 
better. 

In order that xre may understand the nature of the momentous 
conflict between Russia and Sweden in the first quarter of the 
cigfiteenth century, it will be necessary at this point to notice 
the p.irallel development of Sweden. 

2. SWEDEN AND 'nii: C.XREER OF CHARLES XH 

If -wili be recalled that a centurj' before Peter the Great, the 
remarkable Gu.stavii5 .Adolphus had aimed to make the Baltic a 
Swedish Jake. To his own kingdom, lying along the 
western sliore of that .sea, and to the dependency of tlmSeven- 
Finland, he Iiad added by conquc.=t the eastern prov- 
inces of Karelia. Ingria, Estonia, and Livonia,'^ and 
his inlervcntion in the Thirty Years' War had given Sweden pos* 
5e.ssion of western Pomerania and the mouths of rhe Elbe, Oder, 
and Wesc-r rivers and a considerable influence in German affairs. 
For years after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden v/m 
the recognized lender of Continental Protestantism, and her trade 
on the Baltic grew and thrived. Exports of Russia and Poland 
found a convenient outlet through the Swedish jjort of Riga^ , 

* rRtmia, ^Kcuptcii Ly C«3t3Vtis Adolpkas during ibe I'oUsb Wtit of 
W!!'. Wt iormatly trltatjcfsbcd I»y Poland .mtU lOCn, Estonia, had heca connneted 
by rbft Ssvedc.s in Tyfit, but Riuria did not renounce her pretensions to ihfe province 
until JdJy. 
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and those of northern Germany were most commonly shipped 
on Swedish vessels from Stettin or Stralsund. 

Repeated efforts were made by Denmark, Poland, and Bran- 
denburg to break the commercial monopoly which Sweden fen- 
joyed upon the Baltic and to deprive her of her conquests, but 
for a long time in vain Victory continued to attend Swedish 
arms and a general treaty in 1660 confirmed her dominion At 
that time Sweden w-as not only a military power of tlie first mag- 
nitude but also one of the largest slates of Europe, possessing 
about as much area as present-day Sweden and the modern 
German republic combined. All tlie islands and the greater part 
of the coast of the Baltic belonged to her. Stockholm, the capi- 
tal, lay in the very centre of the empire, whose second city was 
Riga, on the other side of the sea. In politics, in religion, and in 
trade, Sweden was feared and respected. 

Yet the greatness of Sweden in the seventeenth century was 
moie apparent than real. Her commerce provoked the jealousy 
of all her neighbors Her dependencies across the Baltic were 
difficult to hold; peopled by Finns, Estonians, Letts, Russians, 
Poles, Germans, and Danes, their bond with Sweden was essen- 
tially artificial, and they usually sympathized, naturally enough, 
with their sovereign’s enemies. They, therefore, imposed on the 
mother country the duty of remaining a military monarchy, 
armed from head to foot for every possible emergency. For such 
a tremendous destiny Sweden was quite unfitted. Her wide terri- 
tory w as sparsely populated, and her peasantry were veiy poor. 
Only her close alliance with France gave Sweden a solid backing 
in Germany, and, Avith the decline of the fortunes of Louis XW 
and the rise of Prussia and Russia, she was bound to lose her 
leadership in the North. 

To the fate of Sweden, her rulers in the seventeenth century 
contributed no small share. Nearly all of them were born fighters 
and nearly all of them were neglectful of home interests and of 
the works of peace. The military instincts of the Sw'cdish kings 
not only sacrificed tliousands of lives that were urgently needed 
in building up their country and cost the kingdom enormous 
sums of money but likewise impaired commerce, surrounded the 
empire rvith a broad belt of desolated territory, and implanted an 
ineradicable hatred in every adjacent state. Then, too, the ex- 
travagance and negligence of the sovereigns led to chaos in do- 
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mestsc govemaenL Taxes were heavy and badly apportioned. 
The nobles jealously reasserted themselves and recovered many 
of thdr political pridleges. The royal power steadily dsdndled 
away at the verj' time when it was most needed; and a selfish^ 
grasping aristocracy hastened the country’s ruin.^ 

At length, in 1697, when Charles XII, a boy of fifteen years, 
ascended the throne of Sweden, the neighboring powers tliought 
the time had arriva-d to partition his territories among 
Lhetnselvcp. Tsar Tetcr, while returning home tlie fol- Sweden 
lowing year from his travels abroad, discussed with 
Augu.stus II. elector of Saxony and king of Poland, a plan which 
the latter had formed for the dismemberment of the Swedish 
Empire; Poland was to recover Livonia and annex Estonia; 
Russia was to obtain Ingria and Karelia and therebj* a port on 
the Baltic; Brandenburg was to occupy western Pomerania; 
and Denmark was to take possesdon of Ilolstcin and the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser. Charles Xll was to retain only his king- 
dom in the Scandinavian peninsula and tJie grand-duchy of Fin- 
land. At the last moment Brandenburg balked, but Sa.vony, 
Denmark, and Russia signed the menacing alliance in 1699. The 
allies expected quick and decisive adetory. Ail w'estern and south- 
ern Europe was on the verge of the great struggle for the Spanish 
inheritance - and would clcarh* be unable to jirevent them from 
despoiling Sweden. 

But tlie allies grossly underrated their foe. Charles XII ivas a 
mere boy, gloomj- and sensitive, but precocious and endowed 
with alt the martial determination and heroism of his ancestors. 
He desired nothing better than to fight against overwhelming 
odds, and the fury of tlie youthful commander soon earned him 
tlie sobriquet of the ‘‘madman of the North." The fhe Great 
alliance of 1609 precipit.ated the Great NorUiern War Northern 
which was to last until 1721 andslowli% but no less in- 
cvitably, reduce Sweden to tiic position of a third-rate power. 
It was amid the most spectacular exploits of the boy-king that 
the min of Sweden was accomplished. It was a grander but more 
tragic fate than in the .same period befell .Spain. 

Charles XII did not give the allies time to unite. Hurriedly 

* A isMcUosj appearetl under ibe cdiwhle Charles XI (1^60-1697). hut its fruits 
were coftipictelx tost by hh son and fuecesor, Ouaries XII. 

®Scc aWr op. 
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crossing the straits, he invaded Denmark, whose terrified kinj 
promptly signed a treaty with him (1700), paying a large indem 
nity and engaging to keep peace in the future. 

Thence Charles hastened across the Baltic to Estonia, ur 
order to deal with the advancing Russians. At Narva he met 
and annihilated their army. Then he turned southward, clear- 
ing Livonia and Lithuania of Poles, Saxons, and Russians. 

Into the very heart of Poland he carried the war, possessing 
himself of both Warsaw and Cracow. He obliged the Polish 
parliament to dethrone Augustus and to accept a king of his 
own choice in the person of Staiuslaus Leszczynski (1704).* 

All these things had been done by a young man between the 
age of seventeen and twenty-two. It was quite natural that he 
should be pulled up with pride in his ability and successes. It 
was almost as natural that, hardened at an early age to the 
horrors of war, he should become increasingly callous and cruel. 
IMany instructions the impulsive youth sent out over conquered 
districts in Russia. Poland, and Saxony “to slay, burn, and 
destroy.” “ Better that the innocent suffer than that the guilty 
escape” was his favorite adage. 

Small wonder, then, that neither Peter the Great nor the 
Elector Augustus would abandon the struggle. WTiile Charles 
was overrunning Poland, Peter was reorganizing his army and 
occupying Karelia and Ingria; and when the Swedish king re- 
turned to engage the Russians, Augustus drove out Stanislaus 
and regained the crown of Poland. Yet Charles, uith an unrea- 
soning stubbornness, -would not perceive that the time had 
arrived for ternunating the conflict with a few concessions. 
Russia at that time asked only a port on the Gulf of Finland as 
the price of an alliance with Sweden against Poland. 

To all entreaties for peace, Charles XII turned a deaf ear, 
and pressed the war in Russia. Unable to take Moscow, he 
turned southward in order to effect a juncture with some rebel- 
lious Cossacks, but met the army of Peter the Great at Poltava 
(1709). Poltava marked the decisive triumph of Russia over 
Sweden. The Swedish army rvas destroyed, only a small num- 
ber being able to accompany their king in his flight across the 
soutliem Russian frontier into Turkish territory. 

Then Charles stirred up the Turks to attack the tsar, but from 
“^Sce above, pp ?i6-^r7. 
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d«: new contest lie was jriraself unable to profit. Peter bought 
peace v«th the Ottoman sultan by re-cc 4 ing to him the town of 
Azov, and the sultan gradually tired of his guest’s continual and 
frantic clamor for war. After a sojourn of over five years in the 
Ottoman Empire, Charles suddenly and une-\-pccledly ap- 
peared, with but a single attendant, at Sualsund, which by 
that time was al! that remained to liim outside of Sivedea and 
Finland. 

Still, however, the war dragged on. The allies grew in num- 
bers and in demands, Peter the Great and Augustus were again 
joined by the Danish king. Great Britain, Hanover, and Prussia, 
all covetous of Swedish trade or Swedish territory, were now 
memben; of tiie coalition. Charles XII stood adamant: he would 
retain all or he W'oukI lose ail. So he stood until the last. It was 
while he was directing an inxmsion of Norway that the brilliant 
but ill-balanced Charles lost bis life (1718); he was then but 
thirty-si.K years of age. 

Peace, wliich had been impossibleduringthe lifetiraeof Charles, 
became a reality soon after his death. It certainly came none too 
soon for the exhausted and enfeebled condition of xreaUes 
Swetien. By the {reatie.s of Stockholm (1719 and ofStocJi- 
1720), Sweden resigned all her German holdings ex- 
cept a small district of western Pomerania including the towrj 
of Stralsund. Denmark received Flolstein and a money indem- 
nity. Hanover gained the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. Prussia 
secured the mouth of the Oder and the important cita- of Stettin. 
Augustus was fonnally restored to the Pob'.sh. tlirone, though 
without territorial gain. Great Britain, Denmark, and Prussia 
became the principal commercial heirs of Sweden. 

The treaty of Nj'Stad (1721) v/as the turning point for Uussia, 
for thereby she acquired from Sw'eden full sovereignty over 
Karelia and Ingria, the important Baltic provinces 
of Estonia and Livonia, and a narrow strip of south- 
em Finlmid including tite strong fortress of Viborg. 

Peter the Grcaf had thus realized Ids ambition of afford- 
ing his couniTjf a ‘’window to the west,” On the waste 
nrarshes of 4 he Neva he succeeded with enormous efiorl and 
sacrifice of life in founding a great dty wdiich should be a 
centre of conunerce and a bond of connection between Russia 
.and ihc„westem world, .He named his new city St. Peters- 
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burg.^ Here were reared palatial offices and residences in the 
“classical” style of western Europe, rather than after the 
Byzantine models of old Moscow. And from Moscow 
of St. hither was transferred the government of the Russian 
Peters- Empire. Russia supplanted Sweden in the leader- 
ship of northern Europe and assumed a place among 
the powers of the world. 

Peter tlie Great did not realize liis other ambition of securing 
a Russian port on the Black Sea. Although he captured and held 
Azov for a time, he was obliged to relinquish it, as we have seen, in 
order to prevent the Turks from joining hands with Charles XII. 

Nevertheless, when Peter died in 1725, he left his empire 
a compact state, witli a big army and a degraded peasantry, 
westernized at least superficially, and ready to play a conspicu- 
ous r6Ie in the international politics of Europe. The man who 
succeeded in doing all these things has been variously estimated. 
By some he has been represented as a monster of cruelty and a 
murderer,- by others as a demon of the grossest sensuality, by 
still others as a great national hero. Probably he merited all 
such opinions. But, above aU, he was a genius of fierce energy 
and will, who toiled alwaj's for what he considered to be the 
welfare of his country. 

- 5 f’^CATnERJNE THE GREAT: THE DISMEMBERMENT OF POLAND 
.AND THE DEFEAT OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

It is hardly possible to feel much respect for the character of 
the Russian rulers who succeeded Peter the Great in the eight- 
eenth centur}^ hlost qf_thenMverc women vrith loose morals 
and ugly manners. But they had little to fearMreSin "Sweden, 
which, utterly e.xhausted, was now on a steady decline; and 

'Kno\Mi generally in the Teutonic form “St. Petersburg” from its foundation 
until the World War in 1914, when the Slavic form of “Petrograd” was substi- 
tuted. Later, under Soviet auspices, it was renamed “Leningrad.” 

* Peter had his son and heir, the Grand-Dule .Alexius, put to death, because he 
did not sjTnpathire with his reforms. The tsar’s other punishments often assumed 
a most disgusting character. 


Note. The picture opposite shows the final assault of the Russians (under Peter 
the Great) on a Sv\ edish fortress near the site of the later St. Petersburg. The 
date is 5702, during the Great Northern War. The picture is from an engraving 
by Adriaen Schoonebeek (1661-1714), a Dutch artist whom Peter the Great in- 
duced to leave the Netherlands and become his official engraver in Russia. 
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domestic difficulties botii in Poland and in tlie Otto maRgmgirc 
)tcmovcd any apprehension of aitacKs from these countries. ^In 
^^HciHijnBT&iTid^vemmeaf^’P'cterteilhbtezcd d lrail"?dl:!ear 
and unmssialuible that one ■would have difficulty in losing it. 

Ol thosC female sovereigns of the Rtissian Bmpire, tlie most 
irotable was Catherine II, usuallj' called Catherine the 
Great By birlji she W'as not a Russkn, 

but a pnhcessiif Protestant Germany, ■ivhora dynastic 
considerations made tiie wife of the heir to the Russian crown/ 
No sooner was she in iier adopted country than she set to 
work to ingratiate herself with its people. She JeamCd the 
Russian language. She outwardly conformed to the Orthodox 
Church. She slighted her German relatives and surrounded 
herself witii Ru.^'sians. She establis hed, a . r eputation for quiej v 
wit and loltj* patriotisnj. So great was her success that when 
Bff'TaltniSaiieTrubHmrd ascended tlic throne as Peter III in 
1763, the people looked to her rather than to him as the real 
ruler, and iu'forc the year was owr she had managed to make 
away with him and to become sovereign in name as well as in 
fact. For tliirty-fonr years Catherine was tsarina of Russia. 
Iinmo^^ to the last. ■ •vnUiouLx<insdcuca-ot..scaiple. she ruled 
tilt 'country with a firm hand and consummated the work of 

Pctiirnie'GreHr"'^''' “ — — •»“ 

'iKlhBadmmiblfative STOtem Catherine reorganiaed the “gov- 
ernments’' and “districts,” diridons and subdivisions of Russia, 
over whicli she placed governors and ^^cc-gl>vcmors 
respectively, all appointed by the central authority, jne’s 
To the ecclesiastical alterations of Peter, slie added the 
seculafiration of chrirST pTi^ierty, 'rii‘ecehy;!^RftingHhe---»~^ 
'dcrgj%compl5f3y'9q3*ehdent upon her bounty and^streagthening 
the autocmccc , — 

'I'he tsanna was certainly a despot, and she wished her con» 
temporaries to regard her ns an “enlightened” despot, like. 
Frederick H of Prussia or Joseph II of Austria.- She took some 

I Hic nmtriige tras a«an^ by I mlcriti the dreaUa older to mkiSmu® Aantrkn 
inffacRce ftt St, rctorsbufg. See above, pi> 34i--a4-t. 

* Sec above, pjv 340-352. 


Rate. ^ TThe fwrtRsit vppodte jv o! Ciithrrmc tlic Gfcai, Itom s paintityt, ia the 
cbfi-iai} Rij fe 0/ wetura tewpe, by a'ttaltvT Russian artbt at her Court;* Dmiui 
tJri^vdevlteh Levitsky Cs7S5-i8is). - ■ 
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personal interest in the litcrarj’- and scientific progress of the age. 
She OTote flattering letters to Voltaire and invited Diderot to 
tutor iier son She established several schools and academies and 
encouraged the upper classes in Russia to use French as the lan- 
guage of polite society. She sent Russian princes to England to 
observe the latest experiments with the “new agriculture.”^ 

At heart, however, Catherine wasjittlejnoved by desire for 
reform or by pity for the peasants. She had' thFlieavyVrhip — 
the knout — applied to the bare backs of earnest reformers, and 
she did nothing to relieve the poverty or to lessen the ignorance 
of the masses. To the governor of Moscow, she e.\pounded her 
true thought on the subject of popular education: “My dear 
prince, do not complain that the Russians have no desire for 
instruction; if I institute schools, it is not for us, — it is for Europe, 
where we must keep our poaiti on in public opinion. But thCday 
when our peasants shall wish to become enlightened, both you 
and I vill lose our places.”"'""*' ' ’ ' 

— Yetthis”bbviously insincere and scandalously immoral woman 
pursued a strong and' brilliantly succiSsiul foreign policy. She 
made herself (and Russia) seem “enlightened” to the statesmen 
and philosophers of the age, and by war and conquest she actu- 
ally made Russia a great power in Europe. 

Of the three foreign countries which at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century blocked the European expansion of Russia, 
Gather- Sweden had been humbled and shorn of Baltic prov- 
me’s iuces by Peter the Great in the Great Northern War 
Polfcy° ensuing treatj^ of Nystad (1721). Poland and 

the Ottoman Empire remained to be dealt with bj' Cath- 
.erine the Great, and she dealt with them eft'ertually. Let us see 
what had lately transpired to render her task comparatively eas)'. 

Poland had been a large and important national state since 
the sixteenth century.- It represented a geograpWe imit. em- 
„ , , . bracing the whole watershed of the Vistula (dnd in- 
the eluding wliat is called nowadays the Polish corridor, 

down to the Baltic). It represented, moreover, a 
union and partial fusion of three nationalities — ^Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Letts. The Letts (Lattdans) of Courland had 
been annexed in 1561, and in 1569 the previously separate par- 

* On the contemporaiy " agricultural revolution ”in England, see below, pp. 466- 
■.468 * See above, d. 37. 
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fiament5 and administrations of Poland and Lithuania had been 
united in much the same way as afterwards, in 1707, tlte govern- 
ments of England and Scotland were united. During the seven- 
teenth century, the unified Polish state playerl a conspicuous 
militarj’’ rdlc. It then cotitestcd Baltic ports with Sweden, in- 
terfered in Russia, helped tire Austrian Habsburgs to defend 
Vienna against the Turks (1683!. and extended its own frontiers 
southeastrvard at the expense of tJic Ottoman Empire.* 

With the expansion of the Polish state, the jealousy of its 
neighbors rwts aroused, and by the eighteenth century certain 
internal wealenesses manifested themselves. Relatix’c to its 
gcograpliical extent, its population was sparse and its public 
wealth .slight. It encountered increasing difliculty in raising and 
mtiintaining armies of sullicicnt sixe an d e ffectivenes s to cope 
with thgjtte.wer.-miIitaryf,-estabBsh ments of Pnissia, Russia, and 
Au.stiria, and against attacks of these milifarisdc powers P^nd 
^.-lacked natural as well'as a'rtiricfakfofttGcatiohs.*" Her land wa.s 
wdcTitd flat, unprotected by mountains and almost inviting 
foreign invasion. 

Then, too, there were troublesome minorities within Poland. 
Tlie large majority of tlie population was Polish in language and 
nationality and Catholic in religion. Part of the country, how- 
ever. was peopled by Lithuanians, who, though mainly Catholic 
like the Poles, comstituted a national minority. In many of the 
towns, moreover, were considerable settlements of Jews, who 
were treated, and wished to be treated, as a separate nation, 
Bcftdes, in the southeastern districts were numerous Rutiienians 
(Ulcroinians) and Russian Cossacks, who were non-Polisli in 
speech and Orthodox in religion, while in the western towns and 
Baltic provinces wa.s an appreciable number of Protestant 
Germans. A degree of religious toleration liad been accorded in 
the sixleeirth century to (he “tlissenttrs,'' as the Orthodox and 
Protestant minorities were termed,* but these were not satisfied; 
in the eighteenth century they demanded from the Catholic 
majority an equality which at tlie time e.xisted in no other country 
of J-Iuropc. curd when it was not forthcoming they apjiealed for 
assistance to foreign powers— the Protestants to the king of 
Prussia, the Orthodox to the tsar of Russia. A Frederick the 

'On thw *' test cni“ai!k '' aatl its PotUi bero, Sobiesti, see above, pp. 336-337. 

*Soe obovo, p. 301 . 
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Great and a Catherine tlie Great, though not famed for personal 
piety, were quite willing to heed such appeals. 

The social and political conditions in Poland were particularlj 
bad. By the end of the seventeenth century, Swedish commercial 
control of the Baltic had inflicted grave hardships on the eco- 
nomic life of Poland. Her cities W'ere not growing and her middle 
class w’as declining in wealth and numbers. The one class which 
retained an eminent social position w^as the nobility, and the 
Polish nobles, as a class, wereJLoo much given -to-fcuds-andiap- 
tional fights to present a united front to any foreigaRgemy.^ Yet 
the nobles owned the land, lived prodigally, looked out selfishly 
for their own economic advantage, and depressed the peasantry' 
into an ever more miserable condition. With a grasping, quanel- 
some nobility on one hand, and an oppressed peasantry on the 
otlier, social solidariW, the best guarant}^ of political independ- 
ence, W’as notably lacking. 

A strong national government might have done sometlung to 
remedy the social ills, but at the very time when monarcliical 
absolutism was being established in every other country of 
Continental Europe, the Polish government W'as becoming al- 
mos^narclucal. Since the sixteenth centuty". The monarchy in’ 
Poland had been elective. As a result the reign of every sover- 
eign W’as disfigured by foreign intrigues and domestic squabbles 
over the choice of his successor. The noble electors were able 
not only to secure liberal bribes but to wringjromjihe, elect such 
concessions as gradually reduced the kingshi p.. to an ornamenta l 
figuredfead. 'hlost of the later kings w’ere foreigners w’ho used 
what little power was left to them in furtherance of their na- 
tive interests ratlier than'Tor the" welfaret^rBS>IaR<J^~TKu^bhs 
Kings in the first half of the eighteenth century wer e Ge rman 
electors of Saxony, who ow’ed their new' position to the inter- 
ested-friendship of Austria, Prussia, or Russia, and to the large 
sums of money which they lavished upon_the Polish^magnates. 
These same Saxon rulers cheerfully applied Polish resources to 
Adr German projects. ~ * ’ 

Another peculiarity of the Polish constitution w'as the famous 
“liberum veto,” a Mud of_ gentlemen’s. jigreempRLJraoEg^ tlie 
magnates, that no law w'ould be .enacted by th e par liament 
if a single member felt it was prejudicial to his intereslsTllnd 
objected. In the course of the seventeenth centurj’ the prin- 
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dpte of the liberum veto had been so far extended as to entail 
the right of any one of tire ten thousand noblemen ol Poland 
refuse to obey a law which he had not approved. This 
yamou'ntcd to anarchism. And anarcliism, however beautiful it 
' might appear as an ideal, was hardly a trustworthy weapon 
mtlJ vs'Kch to oppose the greedy, hard-hearted, despotic mon- 
archswh^overaed the surrounding countries ' - 

I lire (yttomah &niJire was not in buch sore straits as Poland 
, but its power and prestige w'cre obxiousK waning In other 
places we have explained how. after an amazing sue- The Otio- 
cession of spectacular triumphs, the tide of hloslem 
Turkish conquest had gradually turned, how' the Eighteenth 
sca-pow'Cr of tire Ottoman Empire suffered a serious 
reverse from Spain and Venice at the battle of Lepanto (1571),' 
how^as a result of the “last crusade’’ and the tieaty of KarlowiU 
(1699), the Ottoman Empire was compelled to surrender all 
Hungary to the Austrian Habsburgs ‘ 

The'reakihs for the rvanmg of the Ottoman Empire are to be 
sought, how’ev'er, less in tire inherent strength of its neighbors 
than in its own internal wcakne.ss Dome.stic, not foreign, 
difficulties prepared the w'ay for its subsequent shrinkage 
Tt' should be borne in mind that the Moslem Turks never con- 
stituted a majority of the pojjulation of_ their Europpan,po?‘>es 
sions. They w'ere essentially a body of conquerors In frenzies 
of religious or martial enthusiasm, inspired with the idea that 
Divine Providence was using them as agents for the spread j>f 
Islam, they h^ad Jought yaliantly lyith the sword or.ba„d taken 
cleVcrliHvantage^of^their enemies' quarrels to plant ovx*r wide 
arcasTEebrescent in. place jof tire cross. In the conquered regions, 
the natfuc Christian peoples were reduced to serfdom, and the 
Turkish conquerors Jbecame great landholders^and the^^oflicial 
clas'^TTo extend, even to maintain, such an artificial order of 
tlungs, the Turks would be obliged to keep their military organ- 
ization a!wa>^ affhe lu^icst pRcli of excellence and to prt^rve 
Ihdfgo^mmen^from weakness and corruption._ In neither of 
tliiSeTEspecte Bid the Turks ultimately succeed. 

The“sultans of the eighteenth centmy were not of the stuff of 
^hich a Mohammed II or a Suleiman the Magnificent had been 

^SecabijvSib'p.Tso-s^-'”" ' ” “Sec above, pp iS-^6* 

t * See above, pp 326-5*7. 
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made. To the grim risks of battle they prefer red the cushion ed 
ease of the palace, and all their powers of administratioiT^nd 
government were quite consumed in the management of the 
household and the h^em. Actual ~authority*''wa 5 -~graauaIly 
trans'fefred to the divan, or board of ministers, whose appoint- 
ments or dismissals were the r^ults of palace intrigues, some- 
times pett3" but more often bloody Corruptton“afeTts*way 
^ - through the entire office-holding element of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Positions were bought and sold from the divan down to the 
obscure village, and office seemed to exist primarity for financial 
profit and secondarily as a means of oppressing the subject 
peoples. 

The armjq on which so much in the Ottoman Empire de- 
pended, naturallj' reflected the demoralized condition of the 
government. \Miile Peter the Great was organizuigJl^Rpwerful 
army in Russia, and Frederick the Great as_ p^ecting~tfie 
Prussian military machine, the Ottoman army steadily declined 
It failed to keep pace nith the development of tactics and of 
firearms in western Europe, and fell beliind the times. The all- 
prevalent corruption ruined its discipline, and its best organized 
portion — the “janizaries” — ^became the masters rather than tlic 
senunts of the sultans and of the whole Turkish government. 
It was the fortune of the Russian tsarina — Catherine the 
_ jCreat — to appreciate the real weakness.,of. both, the .Ottoman * 
Empire and the kingdom of Poland and to-turmirer neighhois’ 
„ distress to the advantage of her own countrj'. 

No sooner had Catherine secured the Russian crown and b}’ 
her inactivity permitted Frederick the Great to bring the Seven 
Russian Tears’ War to a successful issue, ^ tlian the death of 
interfer- Augustus III, elector of Saxon^and'ldng of Poland, 
Polan'd opportunity to interfere in Polish affairs. 

She was not content with the Saxon line which was 
more or less under Austrian influence. With the astute aid 
V of Frederick, she induced the Polish nobles to elect qne.^of her 
own courtiers and favorites, Stanislaus" PoniaCowski, who thus 
in 1764 became Stanislaus II, the last king of an independent 

Poland. ■ " " 

With the accession of Stanislaus 11 , the predominance of 
Russia was established in Poland. Russia entered into a sordid 
- See above, pp 343-344- 
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agreement rath Prussia to uphold the anarchh^ljconjtitu^g,pf 
the unhappy and 'vdct imiacd *c otint?yr tiTiien patriotic Poles 
TOade'’1!ffdm'^s"’'they "now frequently did — to refonn their 
govcm-nient, to abolish the liberum veio, and to strengthen ^thc 
state, they found their attempts thwarted by tlie allies cither by 
force of arms or b}’ bribes of money Feuds amosig the Polish 
nobles, together with complaints of religious discrimination, 
afforded sufficient pretexts for the intervention of the neighboring 
powers, esjicdaliy Pntssia and Russia. 

A popular insun cction of Polish Catholics against the intol- 
erable meddling ot foreigners was crushed by the troops of 
Catherine, with the .single result that the Russians, ii^parsuing 
some fleeing in.'urgcuts aiross the southern frontier, dolated 
TurluilA'cTrltofy and precipitated a war ■Iiet\sfe*en llic'OTtoman 
Empire and Russia. - 

"This' Turhish War lasted from 176S to 1774. The Ottom-in 
government was profoundly alarmed by the Russian foreign 
policy. It Iwlicvcd that thg intrigucs'iir Poland w'ould' "* 

end in the annexation of that state to Russia and the War 
consequent ujp.^‘ltLng,pC tlje^balanccjt^powr mjhc Sf" mto- 
East. Once Poland was rlisposcd of, the torn dr* mon 
Turkcj' would come next. The Turks, moreover, 
were e gged o njiy. the French government, wdiich, anxious also 
to preserve the balance of power and to defend the liberties of 
Poland, was fmanrialiy t op embarrassed to undertake a great 
war aga inst Pru,^aia and Russia. , ^ ' 

The war between Rii.ssia and the Ottoman Empire fully 
confirmed the belief that the power of the latter was wan- 
ing. 'I'ke Turkish troops, badly armed and badly led, suiTcred 
a series of defeats. The Russians again occupied Azov, which 
Peter’ the Great bad been compelled to relinquish; they over- 
ran the Rumanian principalities of 3 Iokiavia and Wallachia; 
they sciaed Ilpcharftjt; and they seemed likely to cross the 
Danube and enter the TJalkan peninsula. '’"Caflienne'' wear 
to fhr'Hs'td Hn’' a rcvbll"*amohg”tt{c''Gfeck subjects of tlie 
sultan. , 

v"'Al'Iciigtii, in J774. pPKuchnk KainarJL was am- 

eluded ■baween‘'t!nrfelligfcrtfnts. It was a landmark both m the 
, ekpjuislQm-oMhe~&ussian.J£i9pire, and In tire contraction of- 
^ the Ottoman “Empire. By its jtroviMons^ (i) the latter 'form- 
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ally ceded Azov and adjacent ^territory, to .J^yssla, «and 
noSnOed sovereignty over all land north of the Blaclt Sea; 
(s) Tile “"Ottoman Empire retarned Wallachia; Alol- Tr&ttyuf 
clavda, and Greece, but promised tlut they teliould be KjkIh* 
better governed; (3)^Russia obtaii^ the righ^o f free 
navigation for her mer^iant ships Tn'*‘Ottonian yater s; and 
(4) Russia was recognized as"fbc"'pfOTectb’f 'of'rertain Purdies 
in the city of Constanti nople . 

Wifliin a few years after the signature of the treaty of Ruchuk 
Kainarji, Catherine cstablislied Ruj.sian control over the various 
Tartar prindpalities north of the Black Sea, whose sovereignty 
the suiUm had renounced. By a supplementary agreement in 
1792, the Dniester River was made the boundar}* between the 
Russian and Ottoman empires.* 

The policy of Catherine the Great in respect of the Ottoman 
Empire bore three significant results. In the first place, Russia 
acquired a natural boundary' in southern Europe, and became 
the chief jxiwcr on the Black Sea. Her ships; might now pass 
ficdy tliro ugh th e Bqspho rua...anxLtU&-Dardandles.out.dnto 4 he 
^Icditcrraneattio.tratia-witb-wesicrir Europe.-^ 'Russaa’s second 
“window to the vest” was gained. In the second place, 
Russi.r was henceforth loolwcl^ upoyjis,^ tire, nattuak^ally and 
friend of oppressed Christian nationaUtics within the realm of 
ih'e'liroslem Turks. Finally, the special clause conferring on 
Russia the protectorate of certain churches in Constantinople 
affordcvl her a pretcoct for a later claim to protect Christians 
throughout the Ottoman lands and consequently to interfere 
incessEintlv in Turkisii afTaursr" After "'the" treaty "oRKuSiuE 
Cainarji, the ORdmirn”T*Impirc"’dcclined with evcr-increaslng 
Hipiiirty, and Russia b ecame an e ager candidate for a Eberai 
share of the spoils. '"i- 

-'“‘Even'While’Catherijf^thc Great was engaged in war with the 
Ottoman Empire, she had not lost sight of^her Polish Rdicy. 
Frederick the Great had doubtless hoped that she the First 
would, in order .that he miglit be free to direct a Parttiion 
distribution of territory chHfely "satilfacfoiy "toTii^- Poland 
self and loTfussia." 'Burfhe'wily'tsaHha vras never so immersed 




; Tlie twaly of trgs cO!idorI'’d a war vliich Csdicrinc, in dlkncc. with Joseph If 
stAu^tths. waged ajpunsc lac Ottoman Eopite, Ati^tria got nothing frotn the tsmr. 
fltwve, p. ssr. * , 1 ' i 
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in otlier matters that she neglected Russian ambitions in Roland. 
In 1772) therefore, she joined 'nith Frederick* and \rith Maria 
The resa of Austria in making the first partition of Poland. 
Russia took all the country which lay east of the Dima and 
Dnieper rivers. Prussia”f6olrWest'Rrnssia~eXcepr'fire town oF 
DafSigC”~~Austria took Galicia, except the_ci]^' of Cracow.' In 
all, Poland was deprived oT about a fourth of her territoryTa fifth 
of her population, and almost a half of her wealth. The Polish 
nationality no longer had a common state or a common sover- 
eign. * 

The partition of 1772 sobered many of the Polish magnates 
and brought them to perceive the necessit}’^ of radical political 
reform. Yet every effort which they made in this direction was 
rendered abortive by the shameful and, hj'pocritical attitude of 
the neighboring sovereigns. For another twenty-one years the 
wretched countrj' struggled on, a victim of selfish foreign tutelage. 
Although both Frederick and Maria Theresa died in the interval, 
their successors proved quite as willing to'^cbopefale'^wifirthe 
implacable tsarina. In 1793 Russia and Prussia effected a 
Lifter second partition of Poland, and in 1795, following a 
Partitions last desperate attempt of the Pole s to c stablislL a new 
of Poland ^overnmenF Austria Joined "Russia and Prussia in tlie 
tliird and final dismemberment of tire unhappy country. Des- 
perately did the Polish patriotic leader, Kosciuszko, try to 
stem the tide of invasion whidr poured in from all sides. His 
few forces, in spite of great valor, were no matdi for the veteran 
allies, and the defense nas vain. “Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciuszko fell.” King Stanislaus 11 resigned his crown and 
betook him.self to St Petersburg. Poland ceased to exist as an 
independent state.* 

By the partitions of 1793 and 1795, Austria obtained the 
upper valley of tlie Vistula, and Prussia the lower, including the 
citj* oI^\Yarsaw, while the rest of Poland, — the major share— 
v;enf 'to Russia. Ruthenia (or Ukrainia) and almost the whole 
■‘of Lithuania thus passed into the hands of the tsarina. Russia 
thenceforth bordered immediately on Prussia and Austria and 

' On this “first parbtion” of Poland, see also abo\c, pp 344-343. 

’ The Second and third partitions of Poland were effected in the midst of a Euro- 
pean situation which was complicated by the French Revolution. Fo* a fuller 
treatment of them, see below, pp 700-703. 
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became geograpWcally a -v-ital member of the ^^ropcan family 
af .nalioas. --- 

Catherine the Great died i n i j,o6. She thus survived her friend 
and confederate, Frederick the Gnat, by a decade, and the final 
partition of Polan d by a year. If it can be sai d of Pe ter that he 
made .RuSia' ^a Euiopcan pow er, it can be affirmed witiTeguip* 
tlutCSiatXaUicrinfr^inAdit^liu^^^^^^^ a great power. "T he eight-' 
centh century had wntnessed a miiTvcUous growth ofTne Russian 
Empire in Eurojre. It jiad acquired tcrrilojy and a capital on 
the Baltic. It liiid secured valuable poil.FontlieTJlacK''^ar~^ 


[joundaries had been extended westward into the vcT)* centre of 
[lie Continent. TrnWV'tffiillFaccd'.'ndt'onlyTtus.sians, KutTnenuhF 


ians, Xithuanian.s, Estonians. Letts, and PoltST"^^^’”^"^*"-'-'-*- - 
TlreTisTo'FRusSia wasat-thee.xpense of her neighbors. Sweden 
;iad surrcnd.exed.Jtcr,.eastern.„prQrinces-.aiKiJost4ier..contre>]_of 
LlieJlatfi'c. The Ottoman Empire had been forced to yield its 
nonopoly of the shores and trade of the Black Sea. Poland had 
disappeared from the mapT" 
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THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

I. FOXJKDATIONS Or BRITISH COltMCRCE, COLONIES, 

AND CAPITALISM 

lEWING the European statesof theeighteenth 
century, we must point out that, simultane- 
ously \vith tlie emergence of Prussia and Rus- 
sia as great military powers on the Continent, 
England ("joined \vith Scotland as the kingdom 
of Great Britain) became the foremost com- 
mercial and colonial power in the world. For 
England to reach this preeminence, it had taken two centuries 
and successive struggles with Spain, the Netherlands, and France. 

Back in the sixteenth century, England, as we have se en, wa s 
a se cond-rate power.^ Its wealth was slight compared vnth that 
of the Netherlands. Its population was very much less than the 
population of France. Its armed forces were far fewer than those 
of Spain, Europe, it appeared of less importance than Portu- 
gal or Poland. And from overseas trade and settlement it was 
legally debarred by the prior discoveries of Portuguese and 
Spaniards and by the papal decree which had dmded the non- 
European world between Spain and Portugal. 

Yet in that same sixteenth century the foundations were laid 
for the later economic supremacj’’ of England. The Tudor sov'er- 
'^ngland time, from Henrj’- VII to Elizabeth) 

in me patriotically pursued national interests. The whole-'^ 
sale confiscation of ecclesiastical property and the\ 
accompanying process of “enclosing” landed estates ' 
and transforming them into noblemen’s private property 
served to enrich certain Englishmen and to provide capital 
for foreign ventures. The introduction of Calvinistic ethics 
into England and Scotland stimulated the growth of a capi- 
talistic spirit. The absence of protracted and destructive 

* See above, pp. 28-30, 224, 238-240, 251-254. 
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d\?il Tur^, such, as troubled France arid the Netherlands and al- 
most ruined German}', and the aloofness from cl}'nasdc struggles 
(unless participation vras directly ad\'antageous to economic 
interests) afforded England ample opportunit}' to dcTOte her re- 
sources to commerce and monec'-maldng. Besides, the champion- 
ship of a distinctively national t>7)C of Proleslantism provided 
the emotional impulse and the convenient slogans for ranging 
the mass of Englishmen in support of their sovereigns, adven- 
turers and cajiitalists against such a power as that of Catholic 
Spain Altogether, England was In a peculiarly favorable position 
to lake advantage of the misfortunes of older and seemingly 
stronger colonial powers. 

Though the discovery of the North American continent by 


Cabot toward the close of the fifteenth century had been patron- 
izetl by the English King Henry VII, the Englisli did not imme- 
dialci.v e'cpioit the discovery; and, for a time, they sat idly by 
while Spain proceeded to colonize and monopolbe the trade of 
the greater part of ^America, and Portugal did likem'se in Brazil. 
/Virica, and the Far East. Before long, hmver'cr, Englishmen 
began to perceive ways and means of dcrinng economic advan- 
tages from the labors of Spaniards and Portuguese. 

It was^during the reign of Elizabeth (i558-:^i6o3) that England 
beg.an licr'great scaTating career. And she began it rtith piraejf, 
smu ggling. SBB s1avcTradttrg.’'One o{ the pioneers was * j, . 
JoFn irawltihV(T^2-i505), a n.itive of PIjTUOuth, rvho 
in the 1560’s inaugurated the daring and iucrativ'c in- 
duslrc' of stealing negroes from Portuguese slave- in Reign 
catchers on the Guinea coast of Africa, transporting 
them to the New World, and selling them to Spanish ^ 


colonists. Witlij(|)uwn Eli^ljcth, Ilawkin-s^shared Ns financial 
profi^^butTmgrerv so wealthy himself that in the 1570’s he could, 
'settle down in England as a capitalist and send out uu- ,, 

merous expeditions to engage in the slave-trade, to 
prey on the overseas colonies of Spain, and to fight and rob 


Sjrahish treasure-ships on the way from America. HndgrxQyaE 


auspia's, moreover, be organized an ^E^Hsh navy; and as rear- ' 
atimlSlImliad a conspicuous part In the^repulse of the Ppanisij- 
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could console Hmself with the reflection that he at least was one 
of the elect whom God would not suffer to perish.^ 

Francis Drake (1545-1595), a cousin of Hawkins, was formally 
commissioned in 1570 by Elizabeth as a privateer; and wth initial 
Drake financial backing from her and her favorite, tire earl of 
Essex, he also acquired fame and wealth at Spanish 
expense. In 15S0, he returned from a three-year trip around the 
world, laden with booty which he had taken from Spaniards and 
Portuguese; it was the second circumnavigation of the globe, and 
the first by an Englishman. In 1 58S Drake served as English 
\nce-admiral against the Spanish Armada. 

A third freebooter and pirate was Thomas Cavendish (1555- 
1592), who in 1586-1587 effected the third circumna\'igation of 
Cavendish gl^he in the record time of two years and fifty days. 

Cavendish looted as he want, and it was said on his 
return that “his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails were damask, 
and his top-mast covered with cloth of gold.” 

Even more rcnowmed were tlie adventurous exploits of two 
half-brothers — Humphrey Gilbert (1559-1583) and Walter Ea- 
Gilbert (i5S2-i6t8). Gilbert profited from piracy and 

and campaigned in the Netherlands against Spain, but his 

Raleigh principal title to fame rests on two other achievements. 
In the first place, he developed and inspired many of his country- 
men with tlie theory that Cliina and India could be reached from 
England not only by utilizing the Portuguese and Spanish routes, 
but also, and more quickly, by sailing northwest or northeast 
over the. polar seas.- He himself sought a “north passage” in 
1578-1579, and a number of other English sailors, including 
Frobisher, Darns, Hudson, and Baffin, did likervise.® Though all 

' H.nv.Uns explained to Queen Elxxabelh his failure to capture a particular Span- 
ish treasure-fleet bj quoting from the lliblc “Paul doth plant, -Apollo doth water, 
but God ghclh the increase;” which exhibition of piety is s-aid to have provoked 
the queen into e-xclaiming, “God's death! This fool went out a soldier, and has 
come home a dh inc.” 

- Even before tiic reign of Elizabeth, Sir Hugh 'Willoughby had attempted to 
sail to China by following the nortli shoreof Europe eastward, but he had penshed on 
the coast of L.apl.and in 1554. Gilbert interested himself in the “northern p.aEs.ige” 
as early as 1566, and ten years later he published an influential book on Ihcsubject. 

’Erobishcr won notoriety by pretending to have discovered gold in the Arctic 
and he won actual wealth by freebooting, under Raleigh, on the Spanish ifain. 
Davis and Baffin both gave names to Arctic regions which tliey explored; Daids, 
besides, discovered the Falkland Islands, and both spent their last years in the 
service of the English East India Company, Dav'is meeting death in a fight with 
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inicti efforts T\’ere doomed to failure by impassable ice, they ser\'ed 
to increase geographical Icnowledgc and to establislr Eiiglish su- 
premacy in theTich northern fisheries, particularly in the whaling 
Industry. In the second place, ^ilbyrt waS'tbe pio nee r English 
colonirer. Armed \vith a charter from Queen Elizabeth author- 
izmg him to discover and occupy ‘'any remote, barbarous, and 
heathen lands not actually possessed of any Christian prince or 
people,” he founded a colony in 1583 at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. The settlement was short-lived, but IhcncefortU the at 
temphs of Englishmen to create an ovcrsc<is colonial empire were 
persistent aiul. before long, successful. 

Waiter Raleigh, a handsome fellow and a bragging buccaneer, 
w.as a favorite of Queen Elizabeth and an idol of patriotic Eng- 
lishmen. He gained monej- casih' by raids on Spanish colonies 
and commerce, and spent it lavishly at court and in colonial 
undertakings. By roj'al favor he acquired extensive estates in 
Ireland and planted English settlers on them He cooperated 
with his half-brother Humphrey Gilbert in the establishment of 
the English colony in Newfoundland. He also gave the name 
“Virginia” fm honoi of Elizabeth, the “virgin queen”) to the 
vast but then vague stretch of Anierium land north of the Span- 
ish settlements in Florida, and on Roanoke Island (in the piescnt 
state of North Carolina) he founded the first English colony in 
what is now the United States This colony, like that in New- 
foundland, was short-lived, but it was soon followed by perma- 
nent English settlements ‘ 

Jialeig^ and jQibberL, Fjpbisber and^pavepdjsb, nmkc ^and| 
Ha,wkujs,,these are only conspicuousj^xiunp]espf^aJargejpimber| 
^JEaglishincji,who.ni^thc swond haff of the_sixteenth gentuiy| 
,satig}rt;=rand obUiinedr-xicIi" rewards from, distant adyentutings.f 
lhc/e\yard.s were at Epaoit-h .e.xperfoe, were reaped | 
fmjn^uch .questionable sources as piraeps pillage, and die slave- * 
Jmdsu. But the means were justified on the gro 5 nd**tlfar Tliey 
weie nccess,iry to assure Uie freedom of Protestant England 
against the tlomination of Catholic Spain, and Queen Ehzabetli 
winked at them when she did not openly abet them. 

Hsmest p5ralc<i oil the censt ol Simvitru. and KiiTm in a irtUJe with the Portu- 
jnsE^e for the o{ the Pessnn port of Ormuc, H-ary Hudson, ia repeated 

sectinRs for a iwrtiuwu route to ChiUs, was the explorer of tlie river, bay, and 
territory' which stiil Isear his name. 

'tin the person d f.ite of Raleigii, see above, p, s<5o, note. 
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From this highly irregular and practically continuous duel 
between England and Spain, England emerged the victor. The 
outcome was made possible by the daring and skill of 
Successes English sailors; and it was rendered inevitable by the 
against defeat of the Spanish Armada and by the aid which 

^ Elizabeth was enabled to despatch at critical times to 

Netherlanders, Frenchmen, Portuguese, or any other people who 
were threatening the dominion of Philip 11 . ^ It was England, 
therefore, which was a principal agent in breakingBown the S^n- 
ishjmohopply pfjvorld^coinmerce and world-empire. By the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Englishmen were to be' found in every quar- 
ter of the globe following Drake’s lead into the Pacific or Gil- 
bert’s into the Arctic, hunting for slaves in the walds of Africa, 
journeying in caravans across the steppes of Russia into central 
Asia, bargaining with Turks and Greeks in the Near East, laying 
the foundations of the East India Company, or of the colonies of 
Virginia and Newfoundland. All of which meant that new wealth 
was pouring into England, enridiing many a courtier and noble- 
man and many an upstart adventurer, and stimulating the 
growth of a numerous and influential middle class. 

Foljowing the death of Elizabeth, James VI of Scotland as- 
cended the En glish "thro ne as Jam(^ I ( 1 60 3 -1 6 2"^,' and the two 
Advance British_kingdpms_ were united unde r a common soveF- 
Com^erce SiSb. under James and his Stuart successQrs^iEe 
under advance of England as a commercial and_^ colonial 
Janies I world-power continued, and with ever quickening 
speed. James I, it is true, formally reversed the foreign pojicy of 
Eliza beth. To the intense disgust of many of his subjects he con- 
cluded peace with Spain, tried to arrange a marriage between his 
son and a Spanish princess, and put Walter Raleigh tcTdeat^qr 
the, same sort of piracy for which Raleigh had been honored and 
promoted by Elizabeth. Outside of strictly SpanisE preserves, 
Eowev^er, James I fostered commerce and colonies. He followed 
Elizabethan precedent by large-scale plantings of Protestant 
Englislimen and Scotsmen in northern Ireland (Ulster). He con- 
firmed the charters which his predecessor had granted to English 

' Sec above, pp 251-254. 


Notc The picture opposite is of an English sailing ship, “The So\ ereigne of the 
Seas,” early in the seventeenth century, from an engraving by John Payne 
(15S8-1641). 
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tmding companies and he. himsel£ chartered new ones. Thei&Ius- 
covy Company, the oldest of the “chartered companies,” whidi 
had originated in the time of Marj* Tudor and had obtained dur- 
ing (he reign of Elizabeth exclusive trading privileges on the 
Wdiitc Sea. was now encouraged to c.Ktcnd its operations through- 
out the expanding Russian Empire. During the seventecntli 
centurj'- and until the advent of Peter the Great, the foreign 
commerce of Rus.sia was almost wliolly in the hands of tiie 
English Muscovy Company. 

An English East India Company had been chartered in iCoo, 
in the last years of Elizabeth, for the purpose of monopolizing 
for fifteen years all English trading cast of the Cape 
of Good Hope “in places not held by other Christian Englisli 
powers.” .M first, slight success had attended tliis 
company, but after 1609, wlien it was rechartered by 
James 1 in perpetuity, with increased capital and prmlegesj it 
became an important source of English power and wealth in 
India. From tlic city of Surat, a.s a centre. English fleets of the 
East India Company ousted the Portuguese from several towns 
along the we.st coa.st between Goa and Diu and seized the stra- 
tegic port of Masulipatam on the eastcni coast. In 1622 another 
fleet captured from the Portuguese the town of Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf. Founiiations were dearly laid for a British tocx- 
cantiic empire in India and Persia. 

U^was also during the reign of James I that the first permanent 
settlemen ts were macie by Englidimenjn the. New tVorW."" Under 
tIielvus^cS’'df tfie London Company, wlncirhe'charT’ 
tered, and under the able leadership of Captain John Colonies 
Smith, an e-xpcfliiion of some hundred adventurers 
arrived on the coast of Raleigh's “Virginia,” sailed up a river 
which they christened tJic James in honor of their lung, and on 
a iow'!>ing peninsula founded Jamestown (1607). Five years 
later, under the auspices of another newly cJiartcred company, 
a settlement was effected in the Bermuda Islands. In 1620, a 
band of English Radical Protestants — so-called “ Separatist.?” or 
“Congrcgationalists.”~who had been persecuted by James I 


Kotk. The pktKrc oppofUc, of a sevcnicenVh-centujj' Dutch banher. fo fioai a 
paiatlns by Rcmbranilt ( Oa the t^ca.tlh of the NEtherl.iaits, *c« abov* 
gp, SS-90, *.50, and ljc!a\r, p. 301; and on Rwnbmndt, liclow, pp. 
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of the 
British 
Empire 
under 
Charles I 


and other Anglican Protestants and had found temporary refuge 
in Holland, and who were now enlisted as overseas colonists by 
a branch of the London Company and led by Captain Miles 
Standish, established themselves at Pljonouth on the coast of 
“New England” (1620). Thencefortii, English migration to 
America increased rapidly. 

Under Charles I (1625-1640), th e son and suc c essor of Tames I, 
E hgfislTHromzation in America p roceede d apace . Settlements 
were ina 3 e in New England, at Boston (1630), Provi- 
dence (1636), Hartford (1636), New Haven (1638), 
and elsewhere. The population of Virginia increased 
from two thousand to fifteen tlrousand. A new colony 
was planted on the banks of the Chesapeake by Lord 
Baltimore, under royal patent, and named Maryland in honor 
of the wife of Charles I (1634). Important footholds \vere ob- 
tained in the West Indies, on the islands of St. Christopher and 
Barbados (1625), Nevis (1628), Antigua, and Montserrat (1632). 

It must be emphasized that England was only one of the 
European nations which between 1560 and 1650 labored, with 
Rise of considerable success, to destroy Spain’s monopoly of 
Commerce commerce and colonization. France, too, 

and labored simultaneously for the same purpose and 

Colonics .jviUr almost equal success. Capitalism was tlien-as 
much dea'cloped in France as in England; Frenclimen were as 
eager as Englishmen to secure a profitable share of the world’s 
trade and dominion; and the dynastic rivalry' between the French 
royal line and the Spanish Habsburgs was easily translated into 
colonial and commercial rivalry between their respective realms. 
French Protestants and even patriotic French Catholics vied 
w'ith English Protestants in detesting Philip H of Spain and in 
poaching upon liis distant and wide preserr'es.^ 

Indeed the emergence of France as a commercial and colonial 
power curiously parallelled England’s. What Cabot had orig- 
inally been to England, Verrazano and Cartier W'ere to France. 
Then, in the second half of the sbeteenth century, there were 
French, as well as English, pirates, buccaneers, smugglers, and 
adventurers. Admiral Coligny, one of the leaders of the French 
Protestants, inspired many an attack on Spanish or Portuguese 
shipping and many an attempt to found overseas colonies for 
‘ See above, pp. 354-259. •, j 
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Fnmci, notably irt Brasal artd In Florida, .^hase fet foundations 
uere sliorl-lrved. but they were fol}owed,,m tbo early part of 
the seven! eentb century, by permanent settlements. Under 
King, Henry W. Samuel Champlain, a brave and sagacious 
French adventurer, erplored the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
in r6oS founded Quebec. By 1650 the French were not only 
cofoniTing ^ and exploiting the furs, forests, 

and fisheries of northern America, but they were also engaging 
in commercial ventures in the Far East and in the slave-trade 
bUueen Africa and America. 

In the year 1650, however, the Butch Metherlands, the so- 
called “United Promnees,” seemed to be the outstanding suc- 
cessor to the maritime .supremacy of Spain and 
Portagal. If England and France had significaally 
contributed to the decline of Spain, tlic chief p.rofits 
.seemed to have accrued to tlie Netberlands. 

It was natural that the Netherlands should rise to 
commercial and colonial greatness. We have already 
noted how in the first half of the sixteenth century 
tljc Netherlands wca-e the wealthiest portion of the 
dciminiotis of Charles V and Netherlandish tradem 
and bankers, supplanting Italians in capitalistic Icadensliip, 
wore fin.incing and profiting from the construction of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonial empires.- W’’e have also 
noted how in the second half of tlie .sixteenth century the 
Nelhcrlanders fell out with their Spanish sovereign. Philip TI, 
ami how tlic northern (or Dutch) Netherlands \eagcd a long and 
eventually succrssfui struggle for national independence,* In the 
circumstances, the Butch had the leasons, the means, and the 
opportunities for preying most indefatigably on Spanish com- 
merce and colonics; and when Portugal wa.s incorporated with 
Spain in 1 5S0, the Dutch tvere in an excellent position to extend 
their preying to Portuguese commerce and colonics. s 

In 1595 the Dutch began ^Icmatic slave-trading on the 
Guinea const of Africa. In 1595 they undertook their >xh6PBtdi 
fir.,t expedition to India and the Sjuce Islands. Intfioa in the East 
they merged a number of earlier commerda! com- 
panics info the Dutch East India Company, which proceeded to 

i 

*See above, up, s^s-sja , 
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’ Tti* xc?ioa no?/ hnoam as Sfava Scotfe. 
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drive the Portuguese from Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and the 
Moluccas (Spice Islands). A great naval victory at Malacca in 
1606 over a combined Spanish-Portuguese fleet and a decisive 
defeat of the remaining Spanish squadron at Gibraltar in 1607 
rendered the Dutch the virtual masters of the ocean trade routes 
and enabled a great governor of the Dutch East India Company. 
John Coen, to do for Holland what Albuquerque a century earlier 
had done for Portugal. Coen reorganized tlie East Indian trading 
posts which had been captured from the Portuguese, made 
favorable treaties with native chieftains, and consolidated and 
extended the empire of the Dutch Netherlands in the Far East 
so that it eventually included not only Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Moluccas but also the Malay peninsula, Formosa, 
Borneo, Celebes, a part of New Guinea, and a claim to the 
western coast of Australia (which was named New Holland). As 
the political and commercial capital of this huge and rich do- 
main, Coen founded in 1619 the city of Batavia on the island of 
Java. 

For some time after the death of Coen, the Dutch continued 
to expand and strengthen their monopoly of Far Eastern trade. 
They largely supplanted other Europeans in the commerce of 
Japan, China, and India. The most famous navigator in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, Abel Tasman (1603- 
1659), sailed completely around Australia (1642-1643) and dis- 
covered Tasmania, New Zealand, and tlie Tonga and Fiji islands. 
Another Dutch naxdgator appropriated the island of St. Helena, 
in the southern Atlantic, in 1645; and the shipwreck of Dutch 
sailors at the Cape of Good Hope in 1648 led shortly afterwards 
to the founding of Cape Town and the establishment of a Dutch 
colony in South Africa. 

In the meantime, the Dutch were laying foundations for com- 
mercial and colonial dominion in America. Like contemporarj' 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, tliey at first resorted to 
kiAinerira pir^icy, smuggling, and slave-trading within Spanish 
or Portuguese areas, but soon, under the auspices of 
cliartered companies, they began to capture strategic posts from 
their rivals or to stake out claims to hitherto unoccupied terri- 
tories. Thus, on the one hand, they invaded Portuguese Bra- 
zil (1624) and wrested from the Spaniards the West Indian 
islands of Tobago and Curasao (1632-1634), and, on tlie otlier 
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iia«d) tliej' first colonized the Hudson vaUcy ia Xorth America. 
Tlieir claim to this vallej’- rested on its exploration in 1609 by 
Henry Hudson, the English navigator, v/ho was then in Dutch 
sarrice. and on its occupation by Dutch traders and colonistn 
shortly aftenvards. At tJie mouth of the river they founded the 
city of New Arastcrdiun, and a hundred and fifty mile* up the 
river thc3' built Fort Orange. They were soon extending this 
promising colony of New Nethcrland eastward toward the 
Connecticut Eiver and westward to the Delaware.’ 

It thus transpired tl)at by tlic middle of the seventeenth 
cenlur)- the Dutch Itad become the chief heir to Portugal’s com- 
mercial supremacy in Asia and Africa and were threatening to 
become a most serious rival of England and France for the 
Spanish inheritance in .America. Tlie economic prosperity of 
the Netherlands was the enw of ail Europe, and Amsterdam was 
tire banking centre of tiie world. 

Wlicncc it followed that, just as Spain and Portugal liad been 
' the targets of attack by other would-be commercial commer- 
jx>werB in the sLvteenUi century, so the Netherlands eiai Wars 
were assailc-d in the .ecvenleenth centuiy. Dutchmen, 
rather than Spaniards and Portuguese, were now' re- nnd the 
garded W’ith disfavor and even hatred by Frencliroen 
and especially b}' Englishmen. Between England and 
the Netherlands a series of wars ensued. 

Tliis. at first tliougln, may seem suqrrising. Alost Engh’sh- 
mcn and Dutchmen were alike enthusiastically Protestanfi 
They had long made common cause against Catholic Spain, 
Etonomic as well as religious tics between them had long been 
intimate. But the richer grew’ the Netherlands, the more amdous 
were the Dutdi government and bourgeoisie to exclude every 
foreigner, Protestant as well as Catholic, from their commerce 
and colonies. And the greater the profits which England de- 
rived from the forceful cicstniction of Spanish monopoly, the 
more determined w'ere her sovereigns and traders and capitalists 
to prevent any other foreign power from establisHng anotlier 
monopoly. It teas thanks to the marked growth of capitalism, 
botii in the Netherlands and in England, that by the seven- 
teenth century common religion rvas subordinated to national 

’.A roaipaTi}', palmmajJ hy Gu^taviis Adolphus, iwd cstaibiislied 

p fort Ofi the Behn-atu in rt jS; this Ion W8<i captured by the Butch irs iBsi. 
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economic interests, and "wars were waged between the two 
countries. ' 

Rivalrj’’ developed between England and the Netherlands 
early in the seventeenth centurj'. It developed over fisheries in 
the north Atlantic, over commercial posts in India, "over slave- 
trading in Africa and the West Indies, over settlements in 
America. In the West, the Dutch by establishing the colony oi 
New Netherland, thrust a threatening wedge between English 
settlements in Virginia and New England. In the East, the 
English East India Company was prohibited by the Dutch East 
India Company from trading n-ith the Spice Islands, and in 
1623 English merchants and settlers on the island of Ambojma 
were massacred by a Dutch naval force. 

At length, in 165T, when the English government, then headed 
by Oliver Cromwell, enacted a special navigation act, confining 
English trade to English ships and thereby forbidding the Dutch 
to trade direct v/ith England, formal hostilities commenced. 
They were destined to continue through three wars. 

In the first Anglo-Dutch War (1652-1654), the English suf- 
fered several defeats at the hands of the great Dutch admirals, 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp, but they also won some successes; 
and by the treaty of Westminster (1654) tliey obtained from the 
Netherlands a trading-post in the Spice Islands and an indemnity 
for the “massacre of Amboyna.” Indirectly, the Enghsh were 
aided in this war by an uprising of the Portuguese colonists in 
Brazil against their Dutcli masters; and the Netherlands by a 
treaty of 1662 receded Brazil to Portugal.* Thereafter the 
Dutch retained in South America only a portion of Guiana 
(Surinam). - 

In the second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-1667) the English were 
even more successful. Though a Dutcli fleet under De Ruyter 
burned English shipping on the Thames and temporarily ter- 
rorized London, the English captured New Amsterdam, reefaris- 
tened it New York in honor of the duke of York (the heir to the 

1 This trrat}' was favored by King Charles II of England who had just married 
a Portuguese princess and had obtained, as her dowrj-, the important dty of 
Bombay in India. Charles II preferred that Brazil should belong to a weak Portugal 
rather than to the strong Netherlands. 

'Just on the eve of the fiist Anglo-Dutch War, the South Atlantic island of 
5t, Helena was occupied by the English. It was Confirmed in their possession by 
an agreement of r66i. 
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■ The tJyrtl, Attgio-Dutch. Wat ■(1672-1674) ’wds ihergeddu the, 
attack which Louis XTV of Franco jnade'on/the'i^etiierlaftdg 


and which, has already been discussed,' The English king at, 
the li.mc, Charles Ilj' was in alliance wth Loms.XW, and still 
believed that iJhe Xcfherlands constituted the chief obstacle, to. 


his ov,ii country’s cojnmcrcial and colonial espansiori. On the 
other handj the English parliament, critical of the domestic, 
jxjlides of Charles It and doubtless more, reflective of the senli- 
rnents of English traders and capitalists, was becoming convinced 
that the Xctherlaads had already ceased to be a datigcrous 
rival and that France was the outstanding English enemy -of 


the future. 


Consequently, lltrough the remainder of the reign of CharlesH, 
and through thiU of his broUrer and successor, James 11 (1685- 
1688), England pursued a wavering policj' beuveen decline of 
the Netherlantis and Ftance, now favoring the one Anglo- • .. 
and n6w favoring the other. By .168S, however^ it 
was generally recognized in .England that the period 
of active growth was past for Uic overseas empires not only -of 
Portugal and Spain but also of the Netherlands and that, the 
future race for world wealth and dominion was between England 


and France, As England had laid her foundations of capitalism, 
commcrct*, and colonics in a struggle witJi Spain in the sixteenth 
ccntur>’ and in warn with tie Netherlands -in the seventeenth 
century, so now -in a vast conflict with France slie rvould seek. 


to •crmr’n those foundations with mastery of tire seas and of all 
the continents beyond (he seas. The Anglo-French - conflict 
begiin In 1680 ajidjraged intermittentiy throughout the eight- 
eenth ceiiturv; i#‘ • ■ ' ' , 

'■ .... - ' . ■ . ■ 

■, ■.■^yj.^TilOTAJN’S EIVALRy WITH E{^\CE , 

England and France had each planted overseas colonies, as w'e 
have seen, in tho first half of tlie seventeenth century. During 
the second haK of the cehturjq both continued to develop .and 
ini.ensify‘ colonial' and coramerdal ambitions,' so that by thg 
year afiSf), their nvar,dqminions._ and trading posts faced. each< 
other fjTNorlli/Ajmgricayin tfe'iVEjt '.Indies, in 

'Swibttv'e, pp, 
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India. Let us glance at the extent and nature of these rival 
empires on the eve of the long struggle between them. 

In North America, England possessed in 1689 a continuous 
and fairly populous strip of Atlantic seacoast, comprising ten 
colonies. The oldest of these, Virginia, had been 
Colonies settled in 1607. Pljmiouth, founded in 1620, was 
about to be merged (1691) with the neighboring New 
England colony of Massachusetts (which then im 
eluded what is now Maine). Adjoining Massachusetts, in “New 
England,” had grown up the three separate colonies of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and New Hampsliire. Maryland had been 
established, in 1634, to the north of Virginia, and Carolina, in 
1665, to the south. The capture of New Netherland from the 
Dutch in 1664 had enabled the English to form the additional 
colonies of New York and New Jersey. And the appropriation 
of the territory between New Jersey and Maryland by William 
Penn and fellow English Quakers had recently (16S1) set Penn- 
sylvania as the keystone in the arch of English colonies along 
tlie Atlantic. Besides, since 1623 an English settlement had 
existed in Newfoundland, and since 1670 an English chartered 
company had been active in the fur trade of Hudson’s Bay. 

Numerous causes had contributed to the growth of the British 
colonies on the North American continent. Anglican religious 
intolerance had driven Radical Protestants to New England and 
Catholics to Maryland. Subsequently, tlie intolerance of Radicals 
in England had sent Anglicans to Virginia. Thousands of others 
had migrated merely to acquire wealth or to escape starvation. 
And America seemed a place wherein to mend broken fortunes. 
Upon the landed estates (plantations) of gentlemen in the south 
ern colonies, negro slav'es toiled without pay in the tobacco 
fields.* New England was less fertile, but its shrewd colonists 
found w'ealth in fishing, Avhaling, rum-making, and shipping 
By 1689 the population of the ten colonies was estimated at 
nearly three hundred thousand. 

The French settlers were less munerous** but more rvidely 
spread. From their first posts in Quebec (1608) and Acadia, 
they had pushed on up the St. Lawrence. Jesuit and othei 

* Later, rice and cotton became important products of southern agriculture. 

’ Prob.ably not more than so, 000 Frenchmen were residing in America in 1689, 
By 1730 their number had increased perhaps to 60,000. 
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CiUhoHc insasiManes had led the way frtm Montreal westward 
to Lake Superior and southward to the Ohio River. In 1682 
La Salic, a French nobleman, after paddling dovm th(i j^rench 
MwiriVdppi, laid claim to the whole Kisin of that mighty cdomss 
strcditi. and nainecl the region Louisiana in honor of 
Louis XIV of France. X’ominally, at least, this ter- “ ^ 
ritort' was claimed by the English, for in most of the colonial 
charters emanating from the English crown in the seventeenth 
CTSHUry were clauses which granted lands “from sea to sea”~ 
that is, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The heart of “Kerr 
Fratjcc" le.mained on the St. Lawrence, but, despite English 
ciahns, French forts were commencing to mark tiic trails of 
French fur traders down into the Louisiana,” and it was dear 
that whenev^er the English colonists should cross the Appalacliian 
Mountains to the we-sfwarri they would have to fight the French. 
Be.sidcs, there were French, as well as English, settlers in XTcv- 
foundiand. and the I'rench in Canada resented the activities 
of the Englisb Hudson’s Bay Company. 

French and F.nglish were neighbors also in the West Indies. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe acknowledged French Sovereignty, 
while Jamaica, Barbados, and the Baliam.as vere Englishd These 
holdings in tiic West Indies were highly prired not only for their 
sugar plantations, but for their convenience as stations for trade 
with Mexico and South .America, 

In Afriua the French Irad made settlements in hladagascar. at 
Gorec. and at the mouth of the Senegal River, and the English 
had fcsttihlished themselves in Gambia and on the 
Gold Coast, but as yet the African posts were inen> 
stations for trade in gokl-dust.^ ivory, wa,\% and, En^iisliln 
principally, negro .slaves I'he real struggle for 
.Africa was not to come until the nineteenth and twentieth 
>.pn furies. 

Of even greater hire to both France and England was Asiatic 
India, which, unlike .Imerica or Africa, offeral a held more 

’ IFe M'lOwJng West In4i» were nl^o Fngiish Ne\TS, Montiijrigt, AntiguJi, 
HffJKturas, St. Lacti, Virgin r<;Kn'f<, and lln" T«r}.s and Caioos FitirMis,' Sf. KJtts 
was divi'Jisl fjclvwn HagSand aw! rtance; am! Uie western part o! Haiti, alicadv 
visiUtJ by Ircnrh buo-amefs, vvas definitely annexed to France Xfie 

Bcriaudsx, l>ing otitsHe tbe **\Ve-t Indies." acre afreidy fingibh. 

* Go'd colas are stiU oftea caitetf "spsinea**' in CngGnd, from %o fact shat a 
{Tjwi deal ti{ gold «sed to come iroiti the Gulnes ctost^ Africa, 
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iavorable for commerce than for conquest or colonization. For 
it happened that the fertility and extent of India — its area was 
India in large as that of Europe — were taxed to their 

the Seven- Uttermost to support a population of probably two 
Cent^ hundred millions; and all, therefore, which Europeans 
desired was an opportunity to buy Indian products, 
such as cotton, indigo, spices, dyes, drugs, silks, precious stones, 
and peculiar manufactures. 

In the seventeenth century India was ruled by a dynasty of 
Moslem emperors called hloguls, rvho had entered the peninsula 
as conquerors in the prernous centurj’- and had established a 
splendid court in the cit}" of Delhi on a branch of the Ganges. 
The bulk of the people, however, maintained their ancient Hindu 
religion with their social ranks or “castes,” and preserved their 
distinctive speech and customs. Over a countrj' like India, 
broken up into many disparate regions by div'erse physical 
features, climates, industries, and languages, the Moslem con- 
querors, — the “ Great Mogul ” and his viceroys, called nawabs,' — 
found it impossible to establish more than a loose sovereignty, 
many of the native princes or “rajas” still being allowed to rule 
with considerable independence, and the millions of Hindus 
feeling little love or loyalty for their emperor. It was this fatal 
weakness of the Great Mogul which enabled the European 
traders, who in the seventeenth century besought his favor and 
protection, to set themselves up in the eighteenth as his masters. 

It will be remembered that after the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
the Portuguese had monopolized the trade with India and the 
jjjQ East until they had been attacked by the Dutch to- 
EngHsh ward the close of the sLxlcenth century. This was the 
in India when the English were making their first 

voyages - to the East and were taking advantage of their own 
war witii Philip II of Spain to attack his Portuguese possessions. 
The first English trading stations were opened at Masulipatam 
(i6ii) and at Surat (1612). In the latter year and again in 1615 
Portuguese fleets were defeated, and in 1622 the Portuguese 
w'ere driven out of the important Persian city of Ormuz. By 
16S9 the English had acquired three important points in India. 


* More popularly, “nabobs.” 

- Actually the first English voyage to the East Indies was made between 1591 
and 1504, almost a century after the first Portuguese voyage. 
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(t) Cuk'Utta. in the'tielta oi llie Ganges fcnd in tlie province of 
Bengnl}^ had been founded in ii)S6, but it was yet uncertain 
whether the Englirh could hold it agam>>t the Mogul emperor. 
C2) At Maflra=, farther routli. Sir Francis Day had built Fort 
St. George 1 1640). (3) On Die western co.ast, tbe trading station 
of Surat was now surpassed in value by Bombay, tlic dowry of 
the Portuguese princess who had married King Cliarlc.s II (1662). 

'i'hc first French Company for Eastern trade had been fonned 
only four ycats after the English East India Company,* but the 
iir.st Frciich factorj’ in India — at Surat—was not cs- The 
tabiished until t66S and the French did not seriously 
compete with the English and Dutch in India until 
the close of the seventeenth century. However, their ]X)st at 
Cbandarnaaar (1672), in dangerous proximil)' to Calcutta, and 
their thriving station at Pondicheny (1674), within a hundred 
mites of Jdadras, augured ill for the future harmony of French 
and English in India. 

From tbe foregoing brief revdew of the respective colonial 
possessions of Great Britain and France in the year x 6 Sq, it 
mvhl be evident that although France had entered the compara- 
colonial competition tardily, she had succeeded re- ttve 
markably well in becoming a tonnidablc riv:d of the 
Brilislt. The groat struggle for supremacy was to be wai France 
decided, nevertheless, not ht- priority of settlement or *** 
validity of claitn, but bs' the fighting power of the contestants. 
France, a larger, more populous, and richer countr>‘ than England, 
able then .single-handed to keep the rest of Europe at bas'. 
was to pros'e the neaker of the tv.o in the struggle for world 
empire 

In the first place, England’s maritime power was increasing 
mote steadily than tliat of France. Although Richelieu had 
recognized the need for a French navy and had given a great 
Impetus to ship-building, France had become ine.xlrirably en- 
tangled in European politics, and the nary was half forgotten 
in the ambitious land wars of Louis Xl\h The English, on the 
other hawL were predisposed to the sea by the very fact of their 
insularity, and since the days of the great annmla their most 
patriotic boast h.ad been of the deeds of mariners. In the wars 

‘Ch-irtcrt to F(tach companies tuid been in ir-o4 and in i$i$- Tltc 

’“r-sfajK-r was formed in 104^, and recoa'.tincted in 1664. 
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witli the Dutch, the first great English admiral — ^Robert Blake- 
had ^^on glorious ^^cto^ies. 

Then, too, tlie Navigation Acts (1651, 1660), by excluding 
foreign ships from trade between Great Britain and her colonies 
may have lessened Uie volume of trade, but tlie}" resulted in un- 
doubted prosperity for EngUsh shippers. Whether capturing 
galleons off the “Spanish main’’ or defeating Portuguese fleets 
in the Far East, English pirates, slavers, and merchantmen 
were not to be encountered without fear or envj'. English com- 
merce and industry, springing up under the protection and en- 
couragement of the Tudors and Stuarts, had given birth to a 
moneyed class powerful enough, as we shall presently see, to ob- 
tain special rights and privileges tlirough parliament.^ 

The Fiencli, on the other hand, labored under certain com- 
mercial handicaps Local tolls and internal customs-duties liin- 
dered traffic; and the medieval guild system had retained in 
France its powder to hamper capitalism in its pursuit of profits. 
The long civil and religious wars, which called workmen from 
their benches and endangered the property and lives of mer- 
chants, had resulted in reducing French commerce to a shadow 
before 1600. Under Ilenrj' IV' prosperity revived, but the growth 
of royal power made it impossible for the Protestant merchants 
in France to achieve political power comparable with that wliich 
their fellows won in England. Consequently the French mer- 
cantile classes were quite unable to prevent Louis XIV from 
ruining their country by foreign w'ar. They could not vote 
themselves privileges and bounties as in England, nor could 
the)' declare war on commercial rivals True, Colbert, tlie great 
“mercantilist” minister of Louis XIV, did his best to encourage 
nev/ industries, such as silk production, to‘ make rules for the 
better conduct of old industries, and to lay taxes on such im- 
ported goods as might compete with home products, but French 
industry could not be made to thrive Iffie that of England. It is 
often said that Colbert's careful regulations did much harm by 
stifling the spirit of free enterprise; but far more destructive 
w’cre the wars and taxes ^ of the Grand Monarch. The only 

*Scebe!on,pp 434, 453-454. . 

order to obtain money for his court, diplomacj', and wars, Louis XtV not 
oab increased taxes but debased the coinage. Particularly unfortunate, eco- 
nomicallj , was tlie revocation of the edict of Nantes {16S5). See abate, p. 313. 
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wonder is that France bore tlie dram of men and money as well* 
as she did. ' ' 

In goneml colonial policy France seemed decidedly superior. 
Louis XIV had taken over the whole of “X'ew l^riince ” as a royal 
province, and the I'rcnch couM present a united front against 
the divided and discordant English colonics. Under Colbert 
the number' of French colonists in America increased three hun- 
dred percent in twenty }'ears iloreover the Fiendi, both. In 
India and in America, were almost unifonnl5' successful in gain- 
ing the friendship and trust of the natives, whereas, at least with 
the redinen. the English vere frequently at war. 

The English, however, bad a great advantage in the number 
of colonists 'Che jiopulation of France, held in check by wars, 
did not overflow to Amcriui naturally: and the Huguenots, 
persecuted in the mother countrju were not allowed to emigrate 
to New France, lest llicir presence might impede tb^ missionary 
labons of the Jesuits among the Indians ' England was more 
fortunate lit that her Puritan, Quaker, and Catholic e.tiies Went 
to her colonies rather than to foreign lands. The English colonists, 
ics'i under the direct protection of the mother country, learned 
to tlefcnd themselves and were better able to help the mother 
enuntrj' against their common foe, the French. 

Taken all in all. the .situation was fac-orable to Great Britain. 
As long as French mon,irchs spent the resources of France in 
Fairopc, they could scarcely hope to cope with the 
superior navw, the thriving commerce, and the more ance of ' 
populous colonics, of their rivals. ^Iputch 

Colonial and commercial rivalrv' could hardly bring a^st 
France and Great Britain to blows while the Stuan 
kings looked to Louis XIV for friendly aid in the 
erection of absolutism and the reinstatement of Catholicism in 
Efigland. In i6So. however, a revolution occurred in Great 
Britain.* King James II was dethroned and exiled; the English 
parliament reasserted itself, and the British caown was bestowed 

‘Tlw suicmtht js {rKjuent!} mute tiiil the “p.vUriwI'sm’' or fattMTlj cire 
with wMcli U .i,he!ii.« and Co!l>trt mvit reailalions lor the cnionies was re*j»Rsll)l£ 
tor the swiiatv <»? colonhis and the Ui'COura!;enjf'nt of cotoni-il industrv ThL, 
hoftcvet, wTi) he (.'ll en niih condderablf rcMiTWstion nhm jt is nijncmhereit that 
loo, aiu-mnicd to p'-ttsnt the gtorth of s.tch industries iu her coloaits 
a-t V tfht I ampetfi nith ibo'c at home. 

- Tor r,5orc dri'wiat flccount of the revetuumi, see Mow, pp 446-452, 
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upon James II’s son-in-law, — -William III, prince-of Orange,' 
sladholder of the Dutdi Netherlands, a sterling Protestant, and 
an arch-enemy of Louis XIV. The accession of William III 
meant a jimcture of England and the Netherlands against 
France. 

In an earlier chapter - we have seen how this significant junc- 
ture was merged in the League of Augsburg, which Included not 
old}’ England and the Netherlands, but also the Holy Roman 
Empire, the kings of Spain and Sweden, and the electors of Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and the Palatinate, and how the League 
Willmm’s waged war with Louis XIV of France from 1689 fo 
1697. It was during this struggle, it will be remem- 
bered, that King William finalh^ defeated James II and the lat- 
ter’s French and Irish allies in the battle of the Boyne (1690). 
It was also during this struggle tliat the French navy, though 
successful against combined Dutch and English squadrons off 
Beachy Head (1690), was decisively beaten by the English in a 
three-day battle near La Hogue (1692). 

Tire War of the League of Aupburg had its counterpart be- 
tween American colonists of England and France in the so-called 
“King William’s War.” of which two aspects should be noted. 
In the first place, the New England colonists aided in the capture 
(1690) of the French fortress of Port Royal in Acadia (Nova 
Scotia) and in an inconsequential attack on Quebec. In tire second 
place, we must notice tire rdle of the Indians, As early as 1670, 
Roger Williams, a famous New England preacher, liad declared 
that “the French and Romish Jesuits, the firebrands of the world, 
for their godbelly sake, are kindling at our back in liiis countrj’’ 
their hellish fires ivith all the natives of this country’.” The out- 
break of King William’s War was a signal for the kindling of fires 
more to be feared than those imagined by the good divine;'the 
burning of Dover (N. H.), Schenectady (N. Y.),'and Groton 
(jMass.) by the red allies of the French governor, Count Fronte 
nac, earned the latter the lasting hatred of the “Yankees.” 

The contest was interrupted rather than settled by the color 
less treaty of Ryswick (1697), according to which Louis XH 
promised not to question William’s right to the English throne, 
and aO colonial conquests, including Port Royad, were re- 
stored. 

’ See .ibove, pp. 302-3C4. 
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Ody five years later' Europe was plunger! into the long'^Var 
Df the Spanish Succession (1702-1713). King William mid tlie 
Ilahaburg emperor with other European princes 
formed a Grand Ahiance to prevent Louis’s grandson, ^ceof *' 
Philip from inheriting the .Spanish Crowns. For if French 
France and Spain were united under tlie Bourbon fam- Spanish 
<iy, their .innies would overawe Europe; their united against 
tolonial empires would sunound and perhaps engulf English 
the British colonie-s: their combined navies might drive 
tlic British from the seas. Furtliermore, tlic English were angered 
when Louis XJV, upon the death of James 11 (1701), openly 
recognised the Catholic son of the eviled royal Stuart as 
‘•James III,” king of Great Britain. 

While the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were win- 
ning great victories in EuropeJ tlic British coionibbi in America 
were fighting ‘‘ Queen Anne’s War *’ against 1 he French, Queen 
Again the French sent Indians to destroy Xew lingland Anne’s 
villages^ and again Uie English retaliated by attacking 
Port Royal and Quebec.. After withstanding two unsuccessful 
assaults, Port Royal fell In 17T0 and left Acadia opien to the Brit- 
ish. In the following year a fleet of nine war vessels and sixty 
transports carried tw'elvc thousand Britishers to attack Quebec, 
while an army of 2,300 moved on Montreal by way of Lake Cham- 
plain; but both lhe.se e.\peditions failed of their objects. 

On (he high seas, as w-eli as in America and in Europe, the 
British won fresh laurels. It was during Queen Aonc’s M'ar that 
the British navy, sometimes with the valuable aiti of the Dutch, 
played an important jiarf in defeating the French fleet in the 
llcditcrranean and driving Prench privateers from the sea, in 
besieging and rapturing Gibraltar, in seising a rich squadron of 
Spanish treasure ships near Cartagena, and in lerroriaing the 
Frendi \\%t Indies. 

The main provisions of the treaty of Ut redit, which terminated 
tliis stage of the conflict, in so far as they aflccled the colonial 
Situation,* were as follows; (i) Tlie French Bourbons were al- 
low’cd to become the reigning family in Spain, and though the 
■oroviso was inserted that the crowns of France and Spain should 
-never be united, nevertheless so long as Bourbons reigned in botli 

pi» 

t ‘For tl>tt Fii!c7>c4n eslUtnicnt, «<• sibove, pp 
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countries the colonies of Spain and France might almost be 
regarded as one immense Bourbon empire. (2) Great Britain 
was confirmed in possession of Acadia/ which was 
rechristened New Scotland {Nova Scotia), and France) 
abandoned her claims to Hudson’s Bay, Newfounil- 
land, and the island of St. Kitts in tlie West Indies. 
(3) Great Britain secured from Spain the island of 
Minorca and the rocky stronghold of Gibraltar — bul- ' 
warks of hlediterranean commerce. (4) Of more immediate value 
to Great Britain was the trade concession, called tlie Asiento, 
made by Spain (1713). Prior to the Asiento. British trade ivith the 
Spanish possessions in America had been illegal, and tlie French 
had especiall}’ profited from the sale of negro slaves to the Spanish 
colonies. The Asiento, however, allowed Great Britain exclusive 
right to supply Spanish America w’ith negro slaves, at the rate of 
4 , 8 oq a year, for thirty years. The English were still formally 
forbidden to sell other commodities in the domains of the Spanish 
king, except that once a year one British sliip of five hundred 
tons’ displacement might msit Porto Bello on the Istlmius of 
Panama for purposes of general trade. 

For almost three decades after the peace of Utreclit, the smoh 
dering colonial and commercial jealousies between Great Britain 
and France were not allowed to break forth into tlie flame of open 
war. During the intenml, howci'cr, British ambitions were com- 
ing more and more obviously into conflict witli the claims of Spain 
and France in America, and with those of France in India. Piracy 
and buccaneering continued. 

In spite of her losses by the treat}' of Utrecht, France still held 
the St. Lawrence River, with Cape Breton Island defending its 
Continuing mouth; her fishermen still had special privileges on die 
BriUsh" Newfoundland banks; her islands in the West Indies 
Rivalry in flourished under greater freedom of trade than that cn- 
America joyed by tlie English; and her pioneers were occupying 
the vast valley of the Mississippi, hloreover, in preparing for the 
next stage of the conflict. France displayed astonishing energy,’ 
Fort Louisburg was erected on Cape Breton Island to command 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A long series of fortifi- 
cations was constructed to stake out and safeguard the French 

* .-V dispute later arose whether, as the British claimed, “Acadia*,' indededCipe 
Breton Island. ' ' 
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daiias.' From Crown Foinl on Lake ChaniplaiUj ifie line Was 
carried westward by Fort Kiapara. Fort Detroit, Saull Sainte 
Marie, oil to Lake Winnipeg and even beyond, other forts com- 
manded ibe Wabash and Illinois rivers, and followed the Missis- 
sippi down to the Guild Settlements were made at Mobile (170a) 
and at New Orleans (17 rS), and BritisJi siiilors were gi^n to 
understand that the Mississippi was French projieiti’. The gov^ 
ernors of British colonies had ample cause for envy and alarm. 

In India, likewise, tht I’renrh were too entcriirising to be good 
neighbors. Under tlic leadership of a remarkably able governor- 
general, DupIeK, who was appointed in 1741, they 
%‘ttc prospering and were e.'.Lcnding their influence in nntisii 
the efielc empire of the Great Mogul. Dupleix exliib- ^ 

tKd a icsUcfis ambition. He began to interfere in ‘ - 

native politics and to assume the pjmpous hearing, goigccms up 
parcl, and proud titles of a native prince. He conceived the icfci 
of augmenting Ins slender garrisons of Europeans Wth •‘sepoj’s,’ 
or carefully drilled natives, and he lortihed lus capital, Poncli- 
cherrj’, as if for war. 

* To tile dangerous rivalr)' belx.'ccn British and French colonist' 
and Iradeo- in America and in India, during the thirty years 
which foilowed the treaty of Utrecht, was added the com- 
conlimions bickering wliich grew out of the Asiento 
cobdnded in 1713 between Great Britain and ,‘ipain. Spate tnd 
Spaniards complained of BntEh smugglcra and pro- Britwa 
tested with jn-.lice that the British outrageously abused iheii 
Special privilege by keeping the single stipulated vessel in thi 
Itarhor of Porto Bello and rchliing it at night from other ships 
Qn the other hand, British merchants resented their general ex 
durion from Spanish markets and recited to willing listeners ai 
' home ihctales of their grievances against the Spanish authorities 
Of such talcs the most notorious was Uuit of a certain Captait 
ftobert Jenlcins, who wdtli dramatic detail told how the bloodj 
Spaniards had attacked his good ship, plundered it, and in th< 
fray cut osT one of his ears, and to prove his .star}* he produced 1 
bo\ containing what purjiotted to l.»e the ear in question. In ths 
fate of the jvipular excitement aroused in England by this ant 
rinulir incidents, Sic Robert Walpole, Hie peace-lo'vdng primi 

•*'*-*' » 

^ Bj' etc yta? t-jja Aere, -ni.’s' ovtr skly treirls forts IrcHm’n MontTril ani 
yerr Osf**aa'i ' ' , - 
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minister of the time, was unable to restrain his fellow countrjTnen 
from declaring war against Spain. 

It was in 1739 that the commercial and colonial rvarfare was 
thus resumed, — involving at the outset only Spain and Great 
Britam, — in a curious struggle commonly referred to as 
War of the War of Jenkins’s Ear. A British fleet captured 
Jenkins’s Porto Bello, but failed to take Cartagena. In North 
America the war was carried on fruitlessly by James 
Oglethorpe, who had recently (1733) founded the English colony 
of Georgia * to the south of Carolina, in territory claimed by the 
Spanish colony of Florida. 

The War of Jenkins’s Ear proved but a prelude to the resump- 
tion of hostilities on a large scale between France and Great Brit- 
ain. It has already been e.\plained how in 1740 the 
George’s War of the Austrian Succession broke out on the conti- 
nent of Europe — a war stubbornly fought for eight 
years, and a war in which Great Britain entered the lists for 
Maria Theresa of Austria against France and Prussia and other 
states.* The European conflict wms naturally reflected in “King 
George’s War” (1744-1748) in Anxerica, and in simultaneous 
hostilities in India. 

The only remarkable incident of King George’s War was the 
capture of Louisburg (1745) by Colonel William Peppercll of 
New Hampshire witlr a force of British colonists, who were sorely 
disappointed when, in 1748, the captured fortress was returned 
to France by the treaty of Ai.x-la-Chapellc. 

The war in India was similarly indecisive. In 1746 a French 
squadron easily captured the British post at Jtladras; other Brit- 
ish posts were attacked, and Dupleix defeated the nawab of the 
Carnatic, who ivould have punished him for violating Indian 
peace and neutrality. The tables were turned by the arrival of a 
British fleet in 1748, which laid siege to Duplei.x in Pondicherry. 
At this juncture, news arrived that Great Britain and France 
had concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), whereby 
all conquests, including Madras and Louisburg, were to be re- 

* So named in honor of the then reigning King George II (1727-1760). Georgia 
was the last of the original thirteen English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 
anil was e.slablished as a camp for transported criminals, Delaware had been set 
oil from Pennsylvania in 1701, and Carolina had been divided into the two colonies 
of North and South Carolina in 1713. 

’ See above, pp, 338-341. 
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4 orcc!. So far as Spain "Was conceniCd, Great 'Britain in 1750 
renounced the privnlegcs of tlie Asiento in return for a money 
oaymenl of £ioo>ooo. 

3. BEJTAls’S TRItr&tPII OtTiR TIUNCE 

Up to this point, the v.’ars betrveen France and Great Britain 
had been generally indecisive, although Great Britain had se- 
cured title to Hudson’s Bay. Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia by 
the peace of Utrecht (17x3). British nar-al power, too, was un- 
doubtedly buperior. But two great ciuestions were still unan- 
swered. Should France be allowed to make good her claim to 
the Mis^'-sippi valley and to confine the British in America 
to a narrow strip of scacoast? vShouid Duplei.v, wily diplomat 
as he was, be allowed to make India a I'rench empire? To these 
major (H.-iputc-^ was added a minor quarrel over the boundarv 
of Notm Scotia. 

The deri^it'e war was fought in the j'ears between 1754 and 
t7f>3. France lost, and her loss was fourfold, (i) Her European 
armies were defeated in Germany by Frederick the Great, who 
was aidcfl by English gold, in the Seven Years’ War (1736-7763),^ 
is) At the same time her naval power was almost annihilated 
by the Britisli, whose war vessels and privateers conquered most 
of the French West Indies and almost swept French commerce 
from the seas. (5) In India, the machinationb of Hupick were 
foiled by the equally astute but more martial Clive. (4) In 
America, the ‘'French and Indian War" ri754-i763) dispelled 
ihe dream of a New France across the Atlantic. We shall first 
consider the war in the New World 

The immediate cause of the French and Indian War was a 
contest for the possession of the Oluo valley. The Englislt Itad 
already organired an Ohio Company^ (1740) for col- 
oiii.'ation of the %'ailey, but they did not fullj" realize French ’ 
the prcJssing need of action until the French had begun 
the ronshaction of a line of forts in western Pcnnsyi- 
v.itiia--Fort Presqu’Ulc (Erie), Fort I^e Boeuf (Waterford), and 
Fort '\’cnai'gp (Franklin). As the most important position — the 
jlimtion of the hlonongahela and Allegheny rivers — was still 
unoccupied, the Ohio Company, early in 1754, sent a small force 
to seise atid fortify it. The French, hc«\ ever, were not to be so 

' I'qC lh> Lapjn-an rif tbi'i sttccgle, «ee ftbovc, pp art-344, 
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easily outwitted; they captured tlie newly built fort with its 
handful of defenders, enlarged It, and christened it Fort Duquesne 
in honor of the governor of Canada. Soon afterward a young 
Virginian, George Washington by name, arrived on the scene 
with four hundred men, too late to reenforce the English fort- 
builders, and he also w'as defeated on 4 July, 1754. 

In the following year the British General Braddock arrived 
in America with a regular arm}’- and an ambitious plan to 
attack the French in three places — Crowm Point (on Lake 
Champlain), Fort Niagara, and Fort Duquesne. But his forces 
were badly defeated at Fort Duquesne and he liimself was killed. 
Repulsed at Niagara and Crown Point, the English contented 
themselves with building Forts Edward and William Henry on 
Lake George, w’hile the French constructed the famous Fort 
Ticonderoga.^ 

The gloom which gathered about British fortunes seemed to 
increase during tlie year 1756. Great Britain’s most valuable 
ally, Frederick the Great of Prussia, w’as defeated in Europe; 
an English squadron was w'orsted in the Mediterranean; the 
French captured the island of Minorca; and a British attack on 
the French fortress of Louisburg failed. To the French in America, 
the year 1756 brought Montcalm and continued success. The 
Marquis de Montcalm (1712-1759) had learned the art of wai 
on European battlefields, but he readily adapted lumself.t'o 
frontier conditions, and proved to be an able commander of the 
French and Indian forces in the New' World. The English fort 
of Oswego on Lake Ontario and Fort Wiliam Henry on Lake 
George W'ere captured, and all the campaigns projected by the 
English W'ere foiled. 

In 1757, however, new' vigor was infused into the war on the 
part of tJie British, largely by reason of the entrance of William 
Pitt (the Elder) into tlie cabinet. Pitt was determined to arouse 
all Briti.sh subjects to fight for their country. Stirred ivith mar- 
tial enthusiasm, colonial volunteers now joined w'ith British 
regulars to provide a force of about 50,000 men for simultaneous 
attacks on four important French posts in America — Louisburg, 

’ This same year, 1755, so unfortunate for the English, rvas a cruel J'car for the 
French settlers in Nova Scotia; like so many cattle, seven thousand of them were 
packed into English vessels and shipped to various parts of North America. The 
Enelish feared their possible disloyalty. 
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iXiconderoga, Niagam, and Duqiiesne The success of the alhidc 
on loufeburg (1758) -“was, ensured bj' iIk- support of a strong 
British squadron; Fdrt Duqubsne was taken and rcnatncd Tort 
pjtt^ (1758)^ TTconcleroga rcpaked one expedition (1758) but 
surrendered in July, 1759, one da3' after the csipture of Tort 
Kiagara ,bj' liie British. 

Not content with the capture of the menacing FiencJi out- 
posts, the British next aimed at the centra] strongholds of the 
Frcncli. While one armj' marched up the Hudson 
\-alJej' to atladc Afonlreal, General Wolfe, in com- Bririsli 
maud of another army of 7.000, and accompanied 
A Strong fleet, moved up the St Lawrence against 
Quebec. An inordinate thirst for inilitai^-^ glorj' had been Wolfe’s 
heritage from ]ii» father, himself a general. An ensign at fourteen, 
W'olfe liad become an officer in active service while still in his 
teens, had commanded a detachment in the attack on Louis- 
burg in 175S, and now at the age 01 thirty-three was charged 
with the cuipturc of Quebec, a natural stronghold, defended bj* 
the redoubtable hlontcalni The Insk seemed impossible; W’eek.s 
'JU'cre wasted in futile efforts, ssrkness and apparent defeat 
WTighetl heavily on the young commander. With the energy of 
despair he fastened at last upon a daring idea. Thirty sW hurt-' 
tired of Ms men tvere ferried in the dead of night to a poiill 
above thegit.v where his soldie."s might scramble through bushes 
and over rodvS up a precipitous path to n high plateau — the 
Wains of Abrabam— commanding ilic town 

Wolfe’s presence on the heights was revealed at daybreak on 
13 September. 1750, and Montcalm hastened to repel the attack. 
P'or a time it seemed as if Wolfe's forte would be owtpowered, 
but a 'wdl-tli reeled \ obey and an impetuous charge threw the 
I’rench lines into disorder. In the moment of victor%% General 
WoHc, alreadt’ twice w'ounded, received a musket-ball in the 
breast. His death w.as made happj* bj* the news of success, but 
no such vculialion filled the heart of the inortaEy wounded 
.^lontcalm, dting in the bitterness of defeat. 

Quebec surrendered a few days later. It was the beginning of 
the cud of the French coionial umpire in America, All hope was 
lost when, in October, 1759, a great armada, ready lo embark 
sgamst England, was destroyed in Qidberon Bay bv .admiral 

• Wi;i;.*vic> ihtrsr.m& ef tV>c waSrm ctvr ot Piltf.burBK 
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Hawke. In 1760 Montreal fell and the British completed the 
conquest of New France, at the very time when ahnost the last 
vestiges of French power were disappearing in India, 

In his extremity, Louis XV of France secured the aid of his 
Bourbon kinsman, the king of Spain, against England, but 
Spam’s assistance was unavailing, and in 1762 British squadrons 
captured Cuba and the Philippine Islands as well as tlie French 
possessions in the West Indies. 

Let us now turn back and sec how the loss of New France was 
parallelled by French defeat in tlic contest for the vastl}’’ more 
populous and opulent empire of India. The hlogul Empire, to 
The which reference has already been made, had been 
Mogul rapidly falling to pieces during tlie first half of the 
in eighteenth century. The rulers or nawabs (nabobs) of 
the Deccan, of Bengal, and of Oudh had become semi- 
independent princes. In a time when conspiracy and intrigue 
were common avenues to power, the French governor, Dupleix, 
had conceived the idea of making himself the political leader of 
India, and in pursuit of his goal, as we have seen, he had affected 
Oriental magnificence and grandiloquent titles, had formed 
alliances with half the neighboring native magnates, had forti- 
fied Pondicherry, and begun the enrollment and organization of 
his sepoy army. In 1 750 he succeeded in overtlu-owing the nawab 
of the Carnatic ^ and in establishing a pretender whom he could 
dominate more easily. 

The hopes of the experienced and crafty Dupleix were frus- 
trated, however, by a young man of Irventy-seven — Roberl 
British Clive. At the age of eighteen, Clive had entered the 
i^^India*^^ employ of the English East India Company as a clerk 
under at Madras. His restless and discontented spirit found 
Clive relief, at times, in omnivorous reading; at other times 
he grew despondent. More than once he planned to take his 
own h'fe. During the War of the Austrian Succession, he had 
resigned his cixnl post and entered the army. The hazards of 
militarj-^ life tvere more to his liking, and he soon gave abundant 
evidence of ability. After the peace of 1748 he had relumed to 
civil life, but in 1751 he came forward with a bold scheme for 
attacking Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and overthrowing 

* Tbe province in India which includes hladras and Pondicherr}' and has its 
capital at Arcot 
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the ypstaf t niWvah wJio ^23 supported In- Dupleix, ^ Ciive could 
muster only some two hundred Europeans and three hundred 
pi-poy‘-. hist this slender force, infused v,-ith the daring and 
irresistihie determination of Ifie young leader, sufficed to seize 
and hold the dtadcl of Arcot against thousands of assailants. 
tVith tlie aid of native iind Brili.sh reenforcements, the hero cf 
Arcot proceeded to defeat the pretender; and. in J754, the French 
had to •ackno'vvledge their failure in the Carnatic and nithdra^v 
support from their vanquisjicd protege. Diipleh: was recalled 
to France in disgrace; and the British were left to enjoy the 
favor of the nawab wlio owed his throne to Clive. 

Clives next work was in Bengal. In 1756 the young nawao 
of Bengal, Suraj-ud-Dowlah by name, seized the English fort 
of Calcutta and locked 146 Englishmen overnight ifl a stifling 
prison — the “Black Hole” of Calcutta — from which only twenty- 
three emerged alive the next morning. Clive, liastening from 
Madras, chastised Suraj for this atrocity, and forced him to 
give up Calcutta. And since by this time Great Britain and 
Fnanc'C w-erc openly at war, Clive did not hesitate to cajiture 
the near-by French post of Cbandarnagar. His ne.xt move was 
to give active aid to a certain Mir Jafir, a pretender to tlie throne 
of the unfriendly Suraj-ud-Dowlah. The Frencli naturally took 
sides with Suraj against Clive. In 1757 Clive drew' up i.roo 
Europeans, 2,100 sepoys, and nine cannon in a grove of mango 
j rees at PJasSey, a few miles soutli of tlic city of hlurshidabad. 
and tJiere attacked Suraj, wlio, with an army of 68,000 native 
troop* and witii French artiiletymcn to work his fifty-three 
caiuson, antidpated an cast- viclorj-. The outcome was a brilOant 
victory for Clive, as overwhelming as it w-as unexpected. The 
British candidate forthwith became nawab of Bengal and as 
token of his indebtedness he paid over £1,500.000 to the English 
vEast India Company and made Clive a ricli man. The British 
were henceforth dominant in Bengal. The recapture of Masuli- 
patam in 1758, tlm defeat of the French at Wandewash, between' 
hladras and Bondicheny. and the successful siege of pondicherrj-' 
in T761, fintilly established the British as masters of the eastern 
coast of India. 

The fail of Quebec (1750) and of Tondicherry (1761) practi- 
caliy decided the issue of .the colonial stpjggle, but the war 
dragged on until, ut France, Spain, and Great Britain 
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concluded the peace of Paris. Of her American possessions 
France retained only two insignificant islands on the Newfound- 
land coast,* a few islands in the West Jndie.s,* and a 
of'paris'^ foothold in Guiana in South America. Great Britain 
received from France the whole of the St. Lawrence 
valley and all the territory east of tlie Mississippi River, together 
with the island of Grenada in the West Indies; and from Spain, 
Great Britain secured Florida. Beyond the surrender of the 
sparsely settled territory of Florida, Spain suffered no loss, for 
Cuba and the Philippines were restored to her, and France 
gave her western Louisiana, that is, the western half of the 
Mississippi valley. The French were allowed to return to their 
old posts in India, but were not to build forts or to maintain 
troops in Bengal. In other words, the French returned to India 
as traders but not as empire builders.” 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, did France suffer even more 
humiliating and overwhelming defeat at the hands of the British 
Destruc- than the Netherlands had suffered in tlie seventeenth 
French^* centur}', or Spain in the si.vteenth. Spain and the 
Colonial Netherlands had in turn been humbled and deprived 
Empire of any monopoly of world-trade or world-dominion, 
but each still retained very valuable colonies — Spain in America 
and the Philippines, the Netherlands in the East Indies. France, 
however, was not only humbled but also shorn of almost 
all her overseas possessions and much of her overseas trade. 
It is true that France refused to regard her losses as permanent; 
her rivalry with Great Britain continued long after 1763. In the 
years immediately following the Seven Years’ War, she made 
heroic and expensive efforts to rebuild her na\y. In 1778 she 
undertook a war of revenge in concert with rebellious English 
colonics.^ And much later, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, she ivas to succeed in building a new colonial empire, 
which would be larger than the one she had lost and second only 
to Britain’s in size and strength. 

Yet India and America were irretrievably. lost to France in 
the eighteenth centurjn Her trade in India soon dwindled into 

* St Pierre and Miquelon. 

* Including Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

^During the nir, the French posts m .Africa had been taken, ana now Gor& 
was returned while the mouth of the Senegal River was retained by the British. 

*See below, pp. 481-486. 
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insigntiiciince 'before the powerful and wealthy' British East 
India Companv; '/l^rench India" to-day consist^ of five 'insig- 
nificant covering iq6 square miles. Erench empire in'' 

A-incrica is MOWi*representcd only by two puny inlands off the 
roa^'l of Newfoundland, two small islands in the Indies, 
and an unimporlanl tract of tropical Guiana, but historic traces 
of its former grea(nes.s and promise have sundved alike m Canada 
and in touisiana. In Canada the Fiench pofiulation has stub- 
bornly held itself aloof from the British in language and in 
religion, and even to-day over a fourth of the ten million Cana- 
dians are of French de.ccent. quite as intent on the preservation 
of their dislinctive nationalilv as upon their allegiance to the 
British rule. In the United States the French element is loss in 
cc'idcncc; nevertheless in New Orleans sidewalks arc called "ban- 
quettes,” and embankmcnts."leAees’'; and still Uieiiaracsof Cham- 
plain, Detroit, Terre Haute, Des Moines. St Louis, Baton Rouge, 
and Mobile perpetuate tJic niemoiy of a lost French empire. 

4. BRITAIN’S ACQUISITION OP INDIA AND AVSTRAUA 

From two centuries of warfare with Spaniards. Dutch, and 
French, Great Britain emerged in 1763 as tiie foremost com- 
mercial and colonial power in the world She was now Great 
mlstiess of all lands of the North American continent 
cast of the hlississippi River, of valuable trading posts tress of^ 
in the West Ijidics and on the western coast of Africa. AeSeas 
and of the most promising parts of India. The actual area of her 
colonial empire was still somewhat Ie.ss than Spain’s and only 
slightly more than Portugal’s,* but its population was con- 
siderably greater and iu> commerce was far more flourishing. 

Besides, British oversea-, dominion contimied to grow. Though 
it evpcricnced a serious set-back in tlic revolt of thirteen colonies 

’J-piin'-i coljiiia! ( mpire mbnirti in 1705, ?11 of Vinen.i (ivccpt BmrsI 
and G-itmi), Centwl Ametus tcxitpt Bnti-;!! Hondnrrts), Me-dex North Imcoca 
nea of the the rnajo,- patf of the We^t IndiCf (inrhi'tinjr c awi etstera 

HlipM&'ih. and Porto Uicol, the CatiaiA’ Wanfls, and the Waiippinc Idandi. 
Portusd, .at the ditc, sitli relainw! llrazQ, the Atirol.! ir.d >kl 03 at«!)Iqiie 
Efsjst., Africa Vhc Uircetownioi CVn, Diu, and Dtnian ininaia. and the Arrtres, 
Madeira, and Cape Vetdc IdanrN The Netflcrhmds, it inhv be added, ‘■tiU held 
Ceylon Stttnatr.i, J.sva, Bonit'i Ctlebes, the Moluccas fSpLe Islands), v-esiem 
New Gjinca.' South ,\frfra a few smB! Platida in the West Indifo and Swiimm 
(Dolch Guiatii) in Soath .tmtah a. 
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on tlie North American coast/ it steadilyadvancetif during the 
latter part of the eighteenth centurj’-, in Asia air'd Oceania. 

Especially in India did British dominion grow. Unli' the Seven 
Years’ Wa.r India had been viewed by EngxishmeiV'as a field for 
. profitable trade but not as a country to be conquered 
of^rufsh" aird administered by themselves. The English East 
Dominbn India Company had built forts and established com 
mercial posts (“factories”) in particular coastal cities 
amd had negotiated with native princes for economic adv'ant.ages, 
but the company had not attempted to exercise any extensive 
political control. With the Seven Years’ War, matters dianged 
While profitable trade continued to be the chief end ot British 
polic}’ in India, the means became increasingly political. More 
and more the officials of the English East India Compairy inter- 
fered in the complicated internal politics of India. More and mere 
they brought native princes under British tutelage or sovereignty. 
It was a lesson which Clive had learned from Dupleix and the 
French. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, the British found 
themselve.s relieved of any serious competition in India, whether 
commercial or political, with other Europeans.- The war had 
seeminglj' settled the predominance of the British over their 
latest and most dangerous rivals, the French. At the same time, 
the war had firmly entrenched the British in certain strategic 
areas where they could exercise jrolitical, as well as economic, 
control. Clive’s victory at Plassey (iTSl) had really inaugurated 
a British political empire in India; it had conferred upon the Eng 
lish East India Company the actual, if not tlie nominal, sovet 
eignty of Bengal (around Calcutta). 

Yet in 1763 the British political “empire” ii; India was terri 
lorially small. It comprised Calcutta and the lower Ganges basin 
(Bengal) in the northeast. Madras and a lew scat- 
in India^ tered strips along the southeast coast, and the strongly 
fortified port of Bomb^ay on the west. Besides, though 
they had gotten rid of the French menace, tlie British were 
now confronted with an especially chaotic internal situation in 

For the American Revolution, see below, pp. 469-490. 

^ France still held five commercial stations, and Portugal three, while the Dutch 
continued to occupy Ceylon. But the trade of all thtsc was insignificant in compar- 
ison with the trade of the flourishing British stations. 
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India wiufli uireateifed alike tlieir ecoifcmic prosperity and their 
5;)o]itical/"t;TBpfrefid)Ut which, paradoxically, miglit heBtiiiied 
by than {D>e-;tpjiiitLC|iar empiro and to assure iheir pmsoerit r. 

During iHcyearR'^’Jnracdiateiyfolioaang 1763 India ivasin. wild 
turmoil. The decline of the iXIogul Empire conlitmed. ilost oi 
its viceroys, and local governors, the so-called nawabs, had set 
themselves up as independent princes, and they now warred al- 
most constantly against one another. 1x1111011! let or hindrance 
from the Great Mogul at Delhi, and witli great destructiveness. 
M'orst of all, a groujj of princes of the Maliratta people in central 
and western India had formed a confederacy" which, holding si\ ay 
over a large part of the peninsula, wiought havoc in the decaying 
empire and gravdy menaced the English settlements on the 

COilStS 

Clive had been the real creator of British empire in Indiaj 
so lie iwis tlie fomiulator of the policy under which this empire 
w.as pra-ervai and enlarged. In 1765, alter a well- ciwe’s 
eained rest in England. Clive, now ennobled as Lord 
Clive of Plasscy, returned to the governorship of Cal- Bmptre 
cutta and at once adopted the policy of championing ^ 
against nath-e force's of disorder and destiuctioii the cause of the 
Great Mogul and of any' jirince nho de-sired peace and order. 
He paid ostentatious honor to the Great Mogul and posed as the 
special friend of sucii native princes as pretended to respect the 
sovereignty of the Mogul empire. By favoring the Mogul em- 
peror. ho obtained from h.im numerous favors for himself and 
(lie English East India Company, and he always kept up the 
pretence that favnro received by the British really servcti the 
inteicst of the Great Mogul and his loyal nawabs. For example, 
in Bengal, Clive meticulously obsen'ed the form of vassalage to 
tlic native empire; he* retained the local nawab as official repre- 
sentative of the Groat Mogul and of native interests in the iwov- 
ince; but. with the acquiescence of the nominal cmperoi, he saw 
to it that British oflitials, rather than the native nawab, leeded 
the taxes In Bengal, organiaed and evimmanded the armyx and in 
general govemeii the pioidncc. To Bengal, moreover, CHvc 
added, by treaties with local nawabs or with the grateful 
unperOr, other provinces, notably Behar (up the GangC*.'^ and the 
Clrcars (down Uic vast coast)*, and in tliese proxdncCs he puesued 
d like ivilicy. l\Tien Clive finally" returned to England in ijSy, 
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he lelt behind him in Ridia a .larger and Stronger British do 
minion.^ ‘ 

Clive’s policy was continued and improved upon by Warren 
Hastings, another extraordinary agent of the English East India 
The Work Companjf. Hastings had first entered the employ of 
of Hast- the Company at the age of seventeen, and an appren- 
Slia*" ticeship of over twenty years in India had browned his 
tace and inured his lean body tc the peculiarities of 
the climate, as well as given him a thorough insight into native 
politics and character. In 1772 he succeeded to the governor.ship 
of Bengal, and two years later he became the first governor-gen- 
eral of all the English possessions in India.- For the first time, the 
three hitherto separate “presidencies” of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay were thus united under a common administration, of 
which Hastings remained the head until 1785. 

Against the Mahratta Confederacy, Hastings waged war from 
1774 to 17S2, incessant, perilous, but on the whole advantageous 
to the British. First, nith the support of certain nawabs whose 
territories were threatened, he defeated tire Mahrattas in north- 
ern India and prevented them from appropriating the native 
states along the Ganges. Next, he successfully defended Bombay 
against a determined assault by the Mahrattas. Final!)', after 
most desperate and ruthless fighting, he managed to curb the 
pretensions of an ambitious Moslem chieftain, Hyder Ali by 
name, who had made himself sultan of Mysore (in southern 
India) and in alliance with the Mahrattas had sought to extend 
his state at British expense. IMysorc was held in check; the l\Iah 
rattas made peace by ceding to the British the town of Salsette 

’ClHs offended many nndcr-ofiicialb of the English East India Company by 
attempting to prohibit tlieir acceptance of bribes from natives, and on Jus return 
to England some of them pressed charges against him (doubtless true) Uiat he had 
employed his poie ers in India to obtain illicit gams for himself. Paihament.pro- 
noun cd him guilty, and under stress of his disgrace lib mind became partially 
unlunged, and in 1774 he fm,aUy did 11 hat in south he li.ad contemplated: he com- 
mtUed suicide 

" In accordance with the “Regulating Act” of 1774, whereby the British parlia- 
ment en.actcd that there should be one got ernor-general for all British Indian 
pros rates and that all ofiicials ol tlie Last India Company should be confirmed hv 
the king This was the first formal recognition that India was the se.it Of a British 
empire and not merely' of a priiatc trading company. iVnother act of parliament, 
in I7&5, went farther in the same direction and set up in London a governmental 
“Board of Control” to supervise the policies and activities of the East India 
Companv. 
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, {near Bomb'aV)^ md the Mogul empetor gratefully suffered the 
indusiott oi tiie ‘‘toly dty” of Benares (on ihe Ganges') in the 
Bri tish province of B ciigai . 

Not only did Hastings enlarge tlie British empire in India. 
He improved and centralized its administration. He reformed 
the finances and police-system He converted a prinurily miii- 
larv' ocenpalion into a stable civil government . 4.1 the same time 
be was not neglectful of opporluiuties to secure financial profits 
for the stotkhoiders of the English East India Company and 
foi Wmself. Eventually Hastings was called to England to answer 
charges in parliament agamst his official conduct, and ihe famous 
Edmund Burke, wth all the force of oialoiy and hatred, at- 
tempted to convict the redoubtable governor-general of "high 
crimes and mi'^demcanors '' But the tirades of Burke proved 
powerless to win fiom a patriotic assembly the connetion of ?- 
man who had exalted his country’s glory' and power in India. 

' In the eighteenth centuryf, after Hastings, two other great 
govemcua of the English East India Company' diti signal service 
incrapirc-builditig. One was Lord Cornwallis, who had 
recently surrendered a Bntish army to British rebels hi 'naUis and 
America^ and who Avas as successful in India fi/So- 
17931 as he had been unfortunate on the other side of 
the world The second was the marque^s of W’cllesley, ivho nas 
alwny's an ardent imperialist and proved him.sclf in India (1708- 
3803) a military' genius Under tJicne governors, Mysore and 
the iMahratta Confederacy were again fought and were decisively 
defeated; rmd British dominion Avas cMcnded rapidly and widely. 
In tiic cast, Orissa and Guntur Avcrc acquired; in the south TriiA'' 
ancorc, the Caniatit, and a large part of Mysore, in the we*t, 
Malabar and Broach Iil the nortli, the natiA'e prince of the large 
state of Oude beumie a prot6g6 of the British and in 1803 Delhi, 
the capital of the old Mogul empire, Avas “rescued’’ {mm 4 he 
Mahrattas and appropriated by the British, the Great hlogul 
being gently jm-hed into richly ornamental seclusion. 

When ivOid Wellesley returned home in 1805, the greater part 
of the- huge and Amried land of India AAas dominated K nt>t fletu- 
ally gOA'Uned, by the Ertglisli East India Company and consti- 
tuted a Veritable British empire The Mogul emperor wac’now 
a cringing Creature, an-vloii* only to please the BrilLh arid >to 
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retain a show of majesty. The majorit}'- of the native nawabs and 
princes were in pay or in awe of the British governor-general at 
Calcutta. British power and British trade were becoming synom^- 
mous, and they were paramount in India.^ 

Outside of India, the trade and political power of tlie English 
East India Company were expanding. In the strategic straits 
British bctw'cen Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, the ocean 

Acquisi- gateway from India to China and Japan, the company 

th'^Dut'S Penang from a native prince in 1785 and Ma- 

lacca from the Dutch in 1795. These acquisitions were 
the beginnings of the present-daj* British colony of the Straits 
Settlements.' 

Simultaneously. Ceylon was taken from the Dutch (1795I, 
and the British increased the number of convenient stopping 
places and fortilied stations on the long water route around Africa 
from England to India. Thus, they founded the colony of Sierra 
Leone on the west coast of Africa (1787), ostensibly as a refuge 
for freed slaves. They occupied several groups of islands, includ- 
ing the Seychelles, oil the east coast (1794).“ And they wrested 
Cape Town and South .Africa from the Dutch (i795).‘' In South 
Africa the British were eventually to build an important do- 
minion. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century tlie British also 
sowed the seed for another and even more significtmt overseas 
achievement — the colonization of a whole continent. For it was 
then that they struck roots into Australia. 

’ BriU'fa domimtion of India, and likcvrisc British expansion in the Straits 
SeUlcmtnLs and in .\ustralia (to which nc shall presently refer), was rendered 
easier at the chw? of the eighteenth century and during the first dec.ade of the 
nineteenth, by the Frencli Revolutionaiy and Napoleonic Wars, in which Britain 
was victorious oier I-rancc and Holland On these wars, see below, pp. 71D-714 

-The \cry important ptirt of Singapore, now the capital of the Straits Settle- 
ments, was aeqaired by the Bnglish Cast India Company from a nativ-e prince in 
iSio. Malar ta. it may be noted, w.is returned to the Dutch in 1S18 but recovered 
by iht Uriti-li in 1S34. 

, ’ '1 he Seychelles had been a French possession. 

Soutn .\irica was restored to the Dutch in 1S03 but reverted finally to the Brit- 
i'h 'n <Sot». 

Note. The pictare opposite, “ Taste in High Life," is from a painting by William 
Hogarth ' i6c);-i70 (), who was satirizing the ostentatious wealth and the “curios “ 
V. 1 1 h VV e Eng!l^h upper classes were deriving in the eighteenth century from India 
and the F.sr E.ast. On Hogarth, see below, p.jCq. 
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Ever since tbe bixleenth -cenluty there had been gossip.among 
mariners and geographerb about a continent in tEe Soulbem 
Pacific, and early in the seventeenth century a Portu- Gradual 
gucsc pilot, De Quiros by name, in the service of Philip HtowHi <?£ 
Ill of Spain, iiad searched eagerly' and had almost ‘.but 
not quite) fomul the "Terra Australis.” Shortly after- about _ 
wards, Dutch sailors from the East Indies had actually 
visited and exjdored the west coast of the continent, had called it 
‘‘Xew Holland,” and had reported its unprofitable and forbidding 
appearance; and in 1642 the famous Dutch captain Tabtnan 
Iiad chartetl its southern and soudicastem shores 
and naraetl one region of it “Van Diemen's Land ” in Hrfiand" 
honor of his superior at Batavia. In 168S an English ' 
buccaneer, Mlllinm Dampler, on a wiki and most adventurous 
circumnavigation of the globe, stumbled on to “New Eloiland” 
and wrote such an interesting account of what he saw that 
the British government commissioned him ten years later to 
return and sun'ey the country. He returned, landed at Shark’s 
Bay (on the west coast) , and did some survejing. But little came 
of the work of this astounding buccaneer c.\'cept considerable 
popular interest at home in his travel-books. 

Though Australia was known in a general way to the Dutch 
in the seventeenth centur}' and though it was tivico visited by 
an EngH.shman at the close of tliat century, knowledge of it 
remained slight and vague. Its occupation by Europeans was 
dela.vcd until after the sensational voyages of Giptain Jaine.s 
Cook in the latter part of the eighteenth century’. James Cook 
(1728-1779), the son of an agricultural laborer in 
Yorkshire, was apprenticed as a boy to an English piomtions 
finn of sliipowners and learned much about the sea 
from voyages he made for them to Norway' and the 
Baltic. At the age of Iwentj’-sevon he enlisted in the roVal navy 
and during the Se%en Years’ War he saw active sendee against 
the French in American ivaters. After a four-year employment 
ms marine sun-cyor of Xcw'foundland. he was at length appsiltitixi 
to conduct a British expedition of geographical e.xpIoratiQU in 
the South Sea.s. Three such espeditions he actually made, and 
his discoveries, combined with remarkable powers of leadership, 

><oti ’nieji'ClutooppoCitc isa porttallo! Captaitt JawS'tGaok.’ttom apjinllaijby 
Kitite'd biiwi, f 1 8x ( V, n js tbe Galierv o( GrcftiYiA tlsluilS, fensLiii 
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obsen'ation, and descriptioh, entitle him to rank as one of the 
greatest explorers of all time and incidentally, as one of the 
master-builders of the British Empire. 

On liis first voyage (1768-1770), Cook visited Tahiti, explored 
the Friendly Islands, circumnavigated and charted the shore of 
New Zealand, and, proceeding to ‘’Xew tiolland,” surveyed its 
whole east coast with minute care and rechristened it “New 
South Wales.’’ Landing at Botany Bay (near the site of present- 
day Sydney), he took formal possession of it for Great Britain. 
Gn his second voyage (1772-1775). he revisited Australia and 
New Zealand, discovered New Caledonia, and by sailing com- 
pletely around the southern hemisphere (south 01 Australia, 
Africa, and South America) convinced himself of the fact that 
there was no continent in the south seas- -no “Terra Australis” — 
except that which the Dutch had called “New Holland” and 
which he had renamed “New South Wales.” On his tliird voy- 
age (1776-1779), Cook rediscovered the Hawaiian islands, which 
had been visited b}'^ Spaniards in the sLvteenth century but 
which had since been forgotten; he called them the Sandwich 
Islands, in honor of the English nobleman who was then chief 
ot the British navy. After cruising in the northern Pacific and 
exploring the straits between Siberia and Alaska, Cook re- 
turned to Hawaii and was killed in a skirmish with its natives 
in 1779. The British government never gave to James Cook 
the recognition and honor which he merited both as a man 
of science and as the pioneer of British imperialism in tlie 
South Seas, 

The British government was not slow, however, to ex-ploit the 
discoveries of Cook. In 17S6 the eastern half of Australia was 
formally erected as the British territorj'- of New South 
Wales, and in 1788 tire first British settlement was 
made near Botany Bay at a point called Port Jackson 
and now known as Si'dney. This first settlement was 
of convicts, and New South Wales serv-ed for fifty years as a 
kind of open-air prison for British criminals. With criminals, 
however, an increasing number of venturesome freemen went 
out from Great Britain and settled in Australia, and gradually, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century New South Wales 
was subdivided. Van Diemen’s Land, ori^nally settled at 
Hobart in 1803 as a subcolony of convicts, was separated from 
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Kew South Wales jd 18^5 and subsequently became ihe self- 
governing colony of Tasmania. TJie town of Brisbane uas 
founded in 1825, Melbourne in 1835, and Adelaide in ,1836; 
these towns subsequently became the respective capitals of the 
colonies of Queensland. Victoria, and South Ajistralia, which in 
turn were detached from New South Wales. In the meantime, 
western Australia had been appropriated as a new Bnlish ' 
British colony (1829) and settlements had been ef- 
fccted in it at Albany (3826) and Perth (1829). In New ■ 
New Zealanfl, English Protestant missionaries estab- Ze-itand ^ 
lished thembcivcs in 1814 but Iheimmigradon of British colonists 
and the formation of Britisli government did not begin until 
about 1840 ; 

At any rate, it was obvious by the clo-e of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Lliat Great Britain wasg.iining, while other European powers 
were losing, in the race for colonial dominion and commercial 
supremacy tbrougliout the non-European world. Britain, if 
forced to part with thirteen of her oldest colonies in North 
America, \va-s vigoiously cclending her sway in Canada, in the 
West Indies, in India, in South Africa, in the Straits Settlements, 
in Australia, and in islands scattered over the seas and oceans' 
Thanks to the maritime decline of Spain. Portugal, the Nether 
lands, and France— a decline which Britain had materially 
assisted and speeded — she was already in possession of an empire 
wider, rich.er, and more diverse than that of a Cteshr or an 
Alexander. Already it promised to .spread the English language 
and the English nation as no other tongue or tribe had evet 
spirad 

Even more important than the vast land empire which Great 
Britain was creeling was the command of the sea which she 
was clearly "iecuring against all rivals. Already her navj’- was 
the most powerful in the world. It was enabling her armed 
forces to .seize whatever foreign coastal stations seemed to block 
or tlireatcn her commercial routes It was likewise enabling her 
merchant ships to supplant on the liigh .seas many a merchant- 
man of Spaniard, Netherlander, or Frenclmian and to obtain 
the iionN share of the carrying trade, not only between Britain 
and Iter overseas colonics, but between Europe and the re.-^t of 
the vrotkh 

With the c.xitansiQn of British trade went an a>-tounding growth 
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of British capitalism. By the eighteenth century London was 
supplanting Amsterdam as the chief banking centre of the world. 
The Bank of England, established originally in 1694 and re- 
chartered on a broader basis in 1709, speedily became the fore 
most financial institution- Niunerous private banks were founded 
including the famous Barclay’s (early in the eighteenth century) 
and Lloj^d’s (in 1765). The London clearing house was organized 
about the middle of the century, and the London slock exchange 
in X773. Some of the immediate elTects of tliis growth o*" British 
capitalism are discussed in the following chapter. (See below, 
pp 465-469) 

From her dominions beyond the seas and from her ships upon 
the seas Great Britain drew ever increasing power and prestige. 
British mercliants grew wealthy, with resulting social and polit- 
ical significance to themselves and to their country. And British 
capitalism received that final stimulation whidi prepared the 
way for the Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries and for the evolution of our strictly 
contemporary civilization. 
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CHAPTER X 

'THE BRITISH REVOLUTIONS 

I. REACTION TO ABSOLUTE itONAECIiy 

INGSIIIP was the prevalent political institu- 
tion in Europe in early modern times. Profit- 
ing from the breakdown of medieval feudal 
institutions in the fifteenth centurj'. it war 
Iwth quickened and solidified in the si.vtcentL 
century bj' nationalist development?, by tlic 
vogue of sudi political theories as those ad- 
vanced by Machiavelli, and by tlio immediate outcome 
of the economic, religious, and mililaiy' upheavals in 
western Christendom. In the seventeenth and eight- of Abso- 
centh centuries it was generally thought natural and 
desirable that each coimtiy* sliould be ruled by a tlw seven- 
monarch possessing the right, presumably conferred ^entoy 
ui>on him by God. to adniinisicr justice, command an 
armj', wage Wtir, make peace, levy taxes, regulate trade and 
industry, and determine the religion and the inrlividual and 
sodal privileges of all his subjects. 

Such was the meauing of absolute monarchy in France under 
the Bourbons, in Spain under both Ilabsburgs and Bourbons, in 
\ustria and its enlarging dependencies, in the Scandinavian 
realms of Sweden and Denmark, in the petty principah‘tie.s cl 
Germ.any and Italy. It was for the firm establishment of abso- 
lute monarchy in Prussia that the Great Elector and his Hohen- 
aoliern i.uccessors labored. It was in conscious imitation of the 
prevalent political practice of western Europe tliat Peter the 
Great imposed absolute monarchy on Rtisria. 

There were .some protests and movements against the new 
political order, but in the main the}' were unsuccessftfl.'^'One 
of tlic earliest and most famous was the rehelh’on of, the 
Ketherhndcrs in the sLvtecnlli centurj' against their inonarch’i 
Philip II of Spain. Even here, however, the southern. Netber- 
ianders relumed fairly soon to their traditional allegiWc’ej’aud 
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during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tliey submitted 
vritfaout serious dissent to the absolutist sovereigns, first of Spain 
and then of Austria. The northern Netherlanders — 
tlie Dutchmen — did obtain national independence, it 
is true, and during the seventeenth century they 
afforded to Europe the spectacle of a “republic” in 
whidi supreme political power was exercised by a 
parliament — the states genera! — and under which 
there was a greater degree of personal liberty and 
material well-being than could be found in anj* neighboring ab- 
solute monarchy. Nevertheless, there was chronic friction in 
Holland between supporters of the aristocratic parliament and 
advocates of a more centralized and absolutist regime under the 
stadholder-prince of the Orange family. The latter gradually 
gained ground, as the parliamcntaiy' S 3 'Stem proved ineffectual 
against the aggression of foreign monarchs and the loss of over- 
seas colonies and commerce.* Bj' the latter part of the eighteenth 
centurj- it seemed almost certain that the Dutch republic would 
finally be replaced by an absolute monarchy modelled after that 
of Prussia. 

Early in the seveniecnth ceuturj- the Czechs of Bohemia under- 
took to depose their monarch, Ferdinand 11, to reassert 
the authority of their parliament, and to choose their 
own king. The Czech rebellion, as we have seen, was 
promptly suppressed; - it only sensed to precipitate 
tlie Thirtj" Years’ War, which in turn contributed to 
the strengthening of absolute monarch}’^ in all the 
states of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Li Poland, tlierc was steady progress during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries away from the theorj’- of absolute 
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’The parliamentary government of the Dutch republic reached its highest 
development under John DeWitt, who served as “grand pensioner of tlie states of 
Holland” from 1653 to 1672. The French invasion in 1672 led to the lalling of 
DeWitt by his infuriated compatriots and a great access of power to llic stad- 
holder, William Ilf, great-grandson of William the Silent Sec above, p 300. 
After the death of Wilh’ara III in 1702 there w.as a revival of parliamentary in- 
fluence, but in 1747, in the midst of new international complications, a cousin ot 
William III w’as made “hereditary stadhoider, captain and admiral-general” as 
William IV. Thereafter, in fact if not in name, Holland was a monarchy. 

- See above, pp. 264-263. Immediately following tJie Tiiirty Years’ War, an at- 
tempt was made in France to limit monarchy, but the so-called Fronde was re- 
pressed by Cardinal Mazarin. On the Fronde, see above, pp. 288-290. 
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monatdiyand toward the e>tahiis}imeiit of a political t£gime in 
wliich the king tvas’ an elected figure-head and the parliament 
a jealous custodian of thi. liberties of nobility, church, 
and towns. But, as we have pointed out elM'whered tion of' * 
Poland presented too extreme an exception to the 
cxmlemporary political tenets of Europe and she was 
too closely bordered by countries of exactly opposite 
tendencies. The outcome was the three partitions of ge^ecces 
Poland in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Tlic Poli.sli republic ceased to be and the Poiish people were 
distributed among the absolute monartiis of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

Thus it transpired that by the eighteenth century there re- 
mained no trace of reaction against royal absolutism in Bohemia, 
and what there had been in Poland and in the northern xfnique 
Nelhcrland.s was forcefully terminated or bade fair to 
dis.Tppear. In one countr)' of Europe— in only one— poiit?«a 
was there c^’uTefrcd''df s'liccessful ancl sechiingly' per- Devetoj»- 
maiteul^ reaction against the theory and practice of 
ro pjiarc hicaT ubsofufen. ‘ yiiis co untry’ was Great B ritain. Brit-’ 
Sin, adthounreing fully aware of it at the time, was to inaugu- 
rate. by political revolution, the whole series of revolutions that 
censtitute the motive force of much of our present dj-namic 
cudlizatton. 

At the beginning of nrodern limes, Britain gave no sign of 
alrility or willingness to play a unique political rble in Europe 
or in the world. In Scotland there were unmly nobles and in 
England there was a nominal parliament. But neither kingdom 
was unjtjue in these respects, and both possessed monarchs who 
vied with monarclis on the Continent in ambitious absolutist 
designs. Indeed, in England absolute monarchy developed earlier 
than in France. In the si.xtecnth centur>' — the very century 
in which the Frendi sovereigns had to deal with grave dvrii 
w‘ars and with serious checks upon their authorify—the Tudor 
rulers of England were rapidly freeing them.=:e!ves from depend- 
ence upon parliament and were commanding the united sup- 
port of the Pinglish nation. From the accession of Henry ATI 
in 5485 to the death of his granddaughter Elizabeth in 3603, 
the strong hand of the English monarch was laid successively 

* Btflvc, pp. sTfi-srr. 
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upon tlie commerce, industry, justice, religion, and finance of 
the country.^ These Tudor sovereigns subdued sedition, fostered 
prosperity, repelled the armada. They faithfully personified 
national patriotism, and the English nation, particularly its 
growing middle class, extolled them. 

Yet, despite this monarchical tradition of more than a century’s 
duration, England was destined in the seventeenth centurj' to 
witness a long bitter struggle between royal and parliamentarj’ 
factions, the beheading of one king and the exiling of another, 
and in the end the irrevocable rejection of the theory and prac- 
tice of absolute monarcliy. This was to happen at the' -eery 
time when Louis XIV was holding majestic court at Versailles 
and all the lesser princes on the Continent were zealously pat- 
terning their proud words and boastful deeds after tlie model 
of the Grand h'fonarch. In that day a mere parliament was to 
become dominant in England. 

The_^ealh of Elizabeth, Uie last of the TudqrSj_and„t}ig_acr 
cession ( r6o.^) of her cousin James, the first of the Stuai;|.s,JCQgtii;£!i. 
James I tile real beginning of tlie struggle. When he was but 
and the a yea r old, this James .had., acq uired tlT‘rougE~Tb c 
0 *Rival° 9.L unfortunate jnother, lilary Stuart, 

.Absolut- the crown of Scotland (1567), and haa liraT'pfo- 
Britahi claimed James VI in that disorderly and distracted 
country.^ The boy who was whipped by his tutor and 
kidnapped by his barons and browbeaten by Presbyterian divines 
learned to rule Scotland with a rod of iron and incidentally 
acquired such astonishing erudition, especially in theology, that 
tlie c!c\'er King Henry' W of France called him “the wisest fool 
in Christendom.” Aj. the a.ge of thixt.yt:SCveD,.thi s Scot succeeded 
to the t hrone of England a^Jajn55.J., 

James rvas not content, like his Tudor predecessors, merely 
to be an absolute ruler in practice; Jiuinsisted also-u pon the 
complete theory of mo narchicaljvbsplutism. Such a theory hc'l 
been carefully worked out by the pedantic Stuart king eighty 
years before Bishop Bossuet wrote his classic treatise on divine 
right monarchy for the guidance of the young son of Louis XIV.® 
To James it seemed quite clear that God had divinely ordained 
kings to rule, for had not Saul been anointed by Jehovah’s 

' See above, pp. 2S-30, 170-176, 231-234. ’ See above, p. 291. 

’See above, pp. 167-160, 232. 



prophet, had not Peter and Paul urged Christians to Obey thejr 
masters, and had not Christ HimseH said, “Render unto Cffi»ar 
that rvhich is Cesar’s'''? As the fatlier corrects his children, so 
should the king correct his subjects. As the head directs the 
hands and feet, so niU'-t the king direct tiie members of tiie body 
politic. Rojatl pon er is thus the most natural and the most efiec- 
rive instnmicnt for suppressing anarchy and rebellion. Janies T 
b'ununarizeii his idea of government in ttiejainous Latin epigramr 
rci\ d regr lex ,'* — king is from God, and jaw f rom 
the king.” 

jItTias been remarked already * that in One important respect 
the past governmental c\ olution of England differed from that of 
France. Wliile both countries in the sixteenth ccnturj'fioIJowed 
absolutist lendencjcs, in France the medieval tradition of con- 
stitutional limitations upon the power of the king was weaker 
than in England. 

The tradition of Englisii restrictions upon royal jxiwer centred 
in the old document of d/egna Caria and in a mediewil inslitu-' 
tioH called parliament. .]fagm Carla dated back, al- The Eng- 
most four centuries before' ICthg 300105. 'to the ycsar 
m 3 when King John Sad been compelled by his rebel- Magna 
hoys^arons' ft sigtYa" long list of pyomises. This list 
was the “long charter” or Magna CaiSa,- and it was important 
in three respects, (i) It served as a constant reminder that 
“the people” of England had once risen in arms to defend their 
••rights'’ agnin.st a despotic king, although as a matter of fact 
Magna Carta was more concerned with the rights of the feudal 
nobles fthe barons) and of the clergy than with the rights of the 
common people, (j) Its most important pcoxusions, bj’- which the 
king could not levy extraordinary taxes on the nobles "^ivithout 
the consent of the Great Council, furnished somellting of a basis 
for the idea of .sclf-taxaiion. (3) Clausts such as “To no man 
will xYe selk or deny, or dekj% right or justice,” although neyer 
strictly enforced, might be utilized as precedents for the restric- 
tion of ro}’al power in the admioEtration of justice. 

The English jutrlsament was a more or less representative 
assembly of clergx-, nobility, and commoners, claiming to have 
powers of'tavalion and legislation. There had been an advismi? 

‘SeraWe, pjv 31, jSo-iSj. 

* cV;i wi's many limts. sstssued atier rj t j. 
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body of Relates and lords even before the Norman conquest 
(io66)yAfter the conquest a somewhat similar assembly of the 
The Eng- king’s chief feudal vassals — lay and ecclesiastical — ^had 
lish Par- been called the Great CouncU, and its right to resist 
liament unjust taxation had been recognized by Mapm Carla. 
In 1254 the king had summoned to the Great Council, or parlia- 
ment, not only the bishops, abbots, earls, and barons, but also 
two knights from every sliire. Then, in an irregular parliament, 
convened in 1265 by Simon dc Montfort, a great baronial leader 
against the king, two burgesses from each of twenty-one tomis 
for the first time had sat with the others and helped to decide 
how their liberties were to be safeguarded. Similar bodies had 
met repeatedly in the ne.xt thirty years, and in 1295 Edward I 
had called a “model parliament” of archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
representative clerg},'. earls, and barons, two knights from every 
shire, and two citizens from each privileged city or borough,— 
more than four hundred in all. 

For some time after 1295 the clergy, nobility, and commoners ^ 
may have deliberated separately much as did the tluree “estates” 
in France. At any rate, early in the fourteenth centun’’ the lesser 
clergy dropped out. the greater prelates and nobles were fused 
into one body— the House of “Lords spiritual and temporal,.”—, 
and the knights joined the burgesses to form the House of Com- 
mons. Parliament was henceforth a bicameral body, consisting 
of a House of Commons and a House of Lords. 

The primary’ function of parliament was to give information to 
the king and to hear and grant his requests for new “subsidies” 
or direct taxes The right to refuse grants was gradually assumed 
and legally recognized. As the taxes on the middle class soon ex- 
ceeded those on the elerg}’ and nobility, it became customary in 
the fifteenth century for money bills to be introduced in the Com- 
mons, approved by the Lords, and signed by the king. 

The right to make laws had always been a royal prerogative, 
in theory at least. Parliament, however, soon utilized its financial 
control in order to obtain initiative in legislation. A threat of 
withholding subsidies had been an effective way of forcing 
Henry HI to confirm i/ngna Carla in 1225; it proved no less ef- 
fective in securing ro)ml enactment of later “petitions” for laws'. 
In the fifteenth century legislation by “petition” was supplanted 

' / e , the kni hts of the shires and llie bursesses from the towns. 
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by legislation by “bill,'’ that is, by introducing in either house of 
parliament measures which, in form and language, were complete 
statutes and which became such by the united assent of Com- 
mons, Lords^ and king. To this day English Jaws have continued 
to be made formally “by the King’s most Excellent Jlajesty- 
by and with the adN-ice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in iliis present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same.” 

The right to demand an account of expenditures, to cause the 
removal of royal oiTuers, to request the king to abandon unpopu- 
lar policies, or otlierwise to control administrative affairs, liad 
occasionally been asserted by parliament, but not consistently 
maintained. 

Prom what has been said, it will now b e cle ar riiatjthe fuknm 
of parliamentary {rower wa-s control of finance. What had en- 
il)Tc3iT Ke Turfm-s to incline toward absolutism was the fact that 
for more than a hundred years they had made themselves fairij- 
independent of parliament in matters of finance. This they 
liad done by means of economy, by careful collection of taxes, 
by irregular e-xjiedients, by confiscation of religious property, 
and by tampering with the currency Parliament still met, but 
it met irregularly, and during Elizabeth’s reign it was in session 
on the a verage onl}’’ three or four weeks of the year. Parliament 
still transacted business, but rarely differed with the monarch 
on matter^ of importance. ^ 

^tbe gnd of the Tudor period, then, we have a medieval tradi- 
timi of constitutional, parliamentary government on the one 
hand, a nd a strong, practical, royal {Xiwcr on the other, ^on. 
The between parliament and king, w]ucj\,had fl»ct be- 

by the tactful Tudors, .'oon began in ^a^and 
eaynest when Jaimes I a.sccnded the throne in_ Parim- 

jdtt’-JjiiJt^sSgcrated notion^of liis o}vn^authqrity.- 
James I was an extravagant monarch, and* needed parliamentary 
bubridies, yet Ins own principles pre\-ented him from humoring 
parliament in any dream of power. The inevitable result was 
, a conflict for political supremacj' between parliament and king. 
, When parliament refused him. money, James resorted to the 
imposition of customs duties, grants of monopolies, sale of 
peerages, and the solicitation of ‘'bcnei’olences'’ (forced loans). 
‘Parliament promptly protested against such practices, as well as 
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against his foreign and religious policies and against his absolute 
control of the appointment and operation of the judiciary. ‘ Par- 
liament’s protests only increased the m-ath of tlie king. The 
noisiest parliamentarians were imprisoned or sent home with 
royal scoldings. In 16.21 the Commoners entered in their journal 
a “great protestation” against the king’s interference with their 
right to discuss the affairs of the realm. Tliis so angered the king 
that he tore the protestation out of tire journal and presently dis- 
solved the intractable parliament. But the quarrel continued, 
and James’s last parliament had the audacity to impeach his 
lord treasurer. 

The political dispute was complicated and embittered by a re- 
ligious conflict. James, educated as a devout AnglicanJ wSnafu- 
The Con- inclined to uphold the compromise by whidi the 

flict Com- Tudors had retained the episcopal organization and 
plicated many of the ceremonies of the Catholic Church and 
Radical yet had repudiated the papacy and subordinated the 
bishops to the crown. This compromise did not suit 
all Englislimeu, however. At one extreme was a dwin- 
dling number of Catholics. At the other, was a grooving number 
of Protestants who inclined toward the teachings of Calvin or 
of even more radical leaders.* ^ - 

Alreadjq during the reign of Elizabeth, these Radical English 
Protestants comprised an influential part of the middle class — 
tlie townsmen especially — and many of the lower clergy. "They 
were characterized (i) bj' a ^^r^lent hatred for even the most 
trivial forms reminiscent of “popery,” as they termed the Catho- 
lic religion; and (2) bj- a tendency to place emphasis upon the 
spirit of the Old Testament quite as much as upon the precepts 
of the New. Along with austerity of manner, speech, dress, 
and fast-day obsers'ance, they re\nvcd much of the mercilessness 
with which the Israelites had conquered Canaan. The same men 
who held it a deadly sin to dance round a may-pole or to hang 
out holly on Christmas were later to experience a fierce and ex- 
alted pleasure in conquering New England from the heathen In- 
dians. They knew neither self-indulgence nor tolerance for others. 
Little wonder that Elizabeth feared men of such mold and used 
the episcopal administration of the Anglican Church to restrain 
them. Many of these so-called Puritans remained members of 
> See above, pp. 168, 176, iSo. 
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the Anglican Church and Soui'ht to reform it from rvdthin., 3 ut 
restraint only Indtcd the more miical to condemn altogether tlic 
fabric of bishops and archbishops. Some strove to 
transfonn the Anglican Church into a Presbyterian purijans 
Church similar to that in Scotland, Others went still 
farther and attempted to create independent religious con- 
gregaliotis, quite separate from the Anglican Church; whence 
tliey were odled Congregationalists, or Independents, or Separ- 
atists. 

These religious radicals, often grouped together as “Puritans,” 
were continually working against HlJzabetli 's strict enforcement 
of Anglican orthodoxy. The accession of James was seized by 
them as an occasion for the presentation of a great petition for a 
modification of church govcniment and ritual. The petition bore 
no fruit, however, and in a religious debate at Hampton Court 
in 1604 James made a brusque declaration that bisiiops like kings 
were set over the multitude by the hand of God, and, us for tliese 
Puritans who would do airay with bishops, he would make them 
conform or “liarry them out of the land.” From this time forth 
he insisted on conformity, and deprived mai'y clergymen of 
their ofiices for refusing to subscribe to the re^ation.s framed 
in 1604. 

The hard rule of this monarch who claimed to govern by tlie 
will of God was rendered even more abhorrent to the stem Puri- 
tan moralists by reports of “drunken orgies” and horrible mces 
which made his royal court appear to be a veritable den of Satan. 
But wort.1 of all wais his suspected leaning toward “ popeiy." The 
Vunlans had ti pasi^ionale iiatxed for anvthinc that even 

sugge^itcd <..athohc Chmtianit^, Consequently 

it was not witli pleasure tliaiEThey ■Cdeivcd'a'fing whose mother 
had been a Catholic, whose wife was susjmcted of harboring a 
priest, a ruler who at times openly exerted himself to obtain 
greater toleration for Catholics and to maintain the Anglican 
ritual against Puritan modifimtion. With growing alarm and 
resentment they learned that Catholic conspirators had plotted 
to blow up the hou-^es of parliament, and that in his foreign policy 
James 'was decidedly friendly to Calliolic princes. 

■' The cardinal points of James’s foreign policy,-— union irilh 
Scotland, jieace, and a Spanish alliance, — ^w’ere all calculated to 
arouse anUigonism, The English, having for centuries nourished 
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enmity toward their northern neighbors and perceiving no ap- 
parent advantage in close union, defeated the project of 
Hnpopu- amalgamating the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
J^URCs’s policy of non-inten’^ention in the 
Foreign Bohemian revolt against Austria evoked bitter criti- 
Policy cism: he was accused of favoring the Catholics and of 
deserting liis son-in-law, the Protestant elector of the Palatinate.^. 
l,The most hotly contested point was. however, the Spanish policy. 
(Time and time again, parliament protested, but James pursued 
^lis plans, making peace uith Spain, and negotiating for a 
onarriage between lus son Charles and a Spanish princess. Prince 
'Charles actually went to Spain to court the daughter of Pliilip HI." 

I The strength of the Puritans resided in the commer£ialjni(|jlie, 
class.' It was this class which had profited by the war with Spain 
Economic “good Queen Bess” when many a Span- 

Elements ish prize, laden with silver and dj^e woods, had been 
Religious Plymouth harbor. Their dreams of erecting 

anci^ an English colonial and commercial empire on the 
Conflirt Spain’s appeared to be doomed by James. By 

his Spanish policy, as w'ell as by his irregular methods 
of taxation, James thus touched the Puritans in their pocket- 
books. The Puritans were grieved to see so sinful aanamsit-ni) 
the th rone of England, and so wasteful a man, squander ^heir 
money. They were even hindered in the exercise of their religious 
convictions. Ever}'^ fibre in them rebelled. 

Xowwt OT happened that the majority of members of the 
Hous^f Commons — the burgesses from the towns and some“of 
the country squires — wer^of Puritan conviction or sj^mpariiy. 
Naturally, therefore, ~tHe mass of Puritans throughout .the,^ 
country' supported the "claims 'and pretensions of parliament, 
and the parliamentary struggle against the king became^ then, 
not only a defense of abstract political ideals but also a bitter 
battle in defense of class interests and in furtherance of Puritan- 
ism. Parliamentary' traditions were weapons against an op- 
pressive monarch; religious scruples gave divine sanction to an 
attack on roymlist bishops; consciousness of being God’s elect gave 
confidence to the revolutionaries. Everj'thing was in readiness for 
ajjitter political and rehgious struggle in England when T am esl 
died and was succeeded by his son, Charles I (162,-1640). 

' See above, p. 265. ’ See above, pp 260, 3S8. 
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roc a lime it atipeajrdj^ ifjhe second Stuart king, would 
v^ f^pof rijlafr I’niike bis father, 'CKarles seemed tborou^il>“ 
Eugiish; and Ms athletic frame, his dignified manners, j 

and his purity of life contrasted most favorably vdth 
James's defonnities in character and physique. Two years 
before his father’s death Charles had been jilted by his Spanish 
fiancee and had returned^Tsfigland amid wild rcjpicjtigjp.aid 
fiarij i^’ent in demanding \\;ar with Spam.^ He had again rejoiced 
tlie bulk, of the Englidi nation by solemnly assuring parliament 
on the occa‘-ion of liis marriage contract with Henrietta hfaria, 
sister of Louis XIII of France (and aunt of Louis XIV), that 
he would grant no concessions to Catholics in England. 

As a matter of fact. Charles simultaneously hut secretly as 
sured the French government not onlj’- that he would allow tlie 
queen the free exercise of her religion but that he nould make 
general concessions to English Catholics. Tlus duplicity on the 
part of the 3'oung king, whicli augured ill for the harmony of 
future relations between himself and parliament, throws a flood 
of light upon his character and pob’eies. Though Charles svas 
sincerely religious and well-intentioned, he was as devoted to 
the theory of absolute monarchy as his father had been; and 
as <0 the means which lie might employ in order to establish 
absolutism upon a firm foundation he honestly believed himself 
responsible onl}* to God and to his own conscience, certainty 
not to 33arliamcnt. This fact, together with a certain inherent 
aptitude for sliirking the settlement of diflicultics, explains in 
large part the faults which historians have usuallj’ ascribed to 
him — ! u.‘ 5 meanness and ingratitude toward his most devoted 
followers, his chronic obslinacj' wluch only feigned compliance, 
and Ms incurable untruthfulness. 

Just before Charhis came to the throne, parliament granted 
subsidies in expectation of war against Spain, but when the Icing 
had used up the war-money without showing any serious 
inclination to open ho^ilities with Spain, and had then uing 
demanded additional grants, parliament gave evidence 
of its gronang di.strust by limiting a lew of customs King and 
duties to one year, instead of gfanting it as usual for 
the whole reign. In view of the inercasingty obstinate 
temper manifested by the House of Commons in witliiiolding 
subsidies and in assailing lus worthless favorite, the duke 
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of Buckingham, Charles angrily dissolved ^^his,^fir|t^arha- 
rnenC 

The difhculties of the administration were augmented not 
only by tliis arbitrary treatment of parliament but also by the 
miserable failure of an English fleet sent against Cadiz, and 
by the humiliating result of an attempt to relieve the French 
Huguenots ^ Meanwhile, a second parliament, more intractable 
even than its predecessor‘riladT}eeh'’dissofvcd'[Kr. in^slmgjpn 
t^jmpeachmenf of Buckinghatn. Attempts to raise money by 
forced lo^nsln place of taxes failed to remove the financial dis- 
tress into wliich Charles had fallen, and consequently, in 1^28;^ 
he consented to smnmon a tliird parliament. In return for 
grants of subsidies, he signed the Petition of Right (1628), pre- 
pared by the two houses. By it he promised not to levy taxes 
without the consent of parliament, not to quarter soldiers in 
private houses, not to establish martial law in time of peace, 
not to order arbitrary' imprisonment. - ‘ . 

Even these concessions were not enough. Parliament again 
demanded the removal of Buckingham, and only the assasssina- 
tion of the unpopular minister obviated prolonged dispute on 
the matter The Commoners next attempted to check the un- 
authorized collection of customs duties, which produced as 
much as one fourth of the total royal revenue, and to prevent 
the introduction of “popish” ceremonies in the Anglican Church, 
but for this trouble they were sent home. 

Char les was now so thoroughly disgusted with,- parliament 
that he_determined to rule rvithout it. For eleven 
Personal y'eaxs„(i629-.j64o)TJn,spite-,of financial and-xeligious 
Ctarlesi carried on a “personal” as^^stinct 

„frQin a^parliamentary government. 

Without the consent of parliament, Charles was bound not 
to lev>' direct taxes. During the period of his personal rule, 
therefore, he was compelled to adopt all sorts of e.xpedients to 
replenish his treasury. He rerdved old feudal laws and collected 
fines for their infraction. A sum of one hundred thousand pounds* 
was gained bj' fines on suburban householders who had dis- 
' See above, p. 283. 

Notf The portrait opposite, of King James I, is from an engraving by Pieter 
de Jode (1570-1634), a Dutch artist who was in London at the time of James’s 
coronation as king of England. 
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Obeyed a proclamation of James I forbidding the extension of 
Loifdoa. TIte royal courts imed enormous fines merely for the 
sake of revenue. Monopolies of wine, salt, soap, and other ar- 
ticles were sold to comfianies for large sums of money; but the 
high prices charged by the companies caused much popular 
discontent. 

^’llS-illd^tj^Uopjlpus of all deyioes for obtaining funds was the 
levy oj l* ship-m oney.^’ Claiming tiiat irKad ’alwIiynrjeenrtKe’'' 
duty of seaboani towns to equip sliips for the defense of the 
Countiy, Charles demanded that since tliey no longer built ships, 
these towns should contribute money for the maintenance of the 
navy. In 1634, therefore, eadi sealmard town was ordered to 
nay a specified amount of '•sliip-money ” into the rojml treas- 
u^}^ and the next 5'ear the tax was extended to inland towns 
and coimlic-s.' Tp, tcsi^thc legaIity..of .litis, exactien,^ a. certain 
John Hantpditn refused -to pay hisjvvcnty shillings’ sjup-money’’’ 
andJ ^iJhe. matter to yourt, claiming that' Jfic'ta.v'was J^legai. 
The majority' of the judges, who held office during the'TunV's 
pleasure and yvcrc tiicrcfore strictly under roj'al influence, up* 
held the legality of shijv-iuoney and even went so far as to assert 
tliiit in times of emergency the king’s prerogative was unlimited, 
but the Puritan part of the countr}' rang wth protesLs and 
Hampden was hailed as a Jiero. 

Opijosition to finandal exactions continued to go hand in hand 
with biller religious disputes, diaries had entrusted the con- 
duct of religious affairs to William Laud, a lugh-church Anglican, 
uhom he named arelibifhop of Canterbury’. The laws against 
Catholic.s were rela.xcd, and the restriction? on Puritans in- 
creased. It seemed us if Charles and his bishops were bent upon* 
goading the Puritens to futy. at the ver>' time when one by one 
the practices, the vestments, and even the dogmas of the CtithoHc 
Church were being reintroduced into the .'\nglican Church, 
whcti the t>Tannj‘caI King James was declared to have been 
dNnely inspired, and when Puritan clergj’raen were forced to 
read from their pulpits a royal declaration permitting the “sin- 

' 'Disc lirst ttril of riup-nion,.j' yicldfd Xjc?a,ooo. 

Son.. .The (w'ctuiv orjjsiiite, " The Trial of Archbishop lAud in the ttoa'C Of 
JiflTtls.’* Is frori aft en/ranng hy tVenrcslaw Hollsr (i&aj- iti??), a Crsch artist 
wliO rottied ttt F,w;bod-atui obsm-cAfisifiy of the stirrin;; scenes, of lha Poritso 
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ful ” practices of dancing on the green or shooting at tlie butts 
(targets) on the Sabbath.^ So hard was the lot of the Radical 
Protestants in England that thousands fled the countrj’- and 
established tliemselves in America.® 

In his Scottish policy Charles overreached himself. With the 
zealous cooperation of Archbishop Laud, he imprudently at- 
tempted to transform the Calvinistic Presbyterian 
Scottish Church of Scotland into an Episcopal Church, pat- 
Revolt terned after the Anglican Church in organization and 
ritual. Thereupon the angry Scottish Presbyterians signed a 
great covenant, swearing to defend their religion (1638); they 
deposed the bishops set over them by the king and rose in revolt. 
Failing in a first effort to cruslt the rebellion in Scotland, the 
King summoned another English parliament in order to secure 
financial support for an ade.{uate roj'al army. This parliament — 
the so-called Short Parliament — was dissolved, however, after 
some three weeks of bootless wrangling. Still unable to check 
the advance of the rebellious Scots into northern England^ 
Charles in desperation convoked (1640) a new parliament, whiclr, 
by reason of its extended duration (1640-1660), has been com- 
monly called the Long Parliament. In England and Scotland’ 
absolute monarchy faced a crisis — and revolution./ 

2. THE PURITAN REVOLUTION AND THE RESTORATION “ 


Confident that Charles could neither fight nor buy off the 
Scots without parliamentary subsidies, the Long Parliament 
show'ed a decidedly stubborn spirit. Its leader, John 
Long Pym, a country" gentleman already famous for lus 


Parlia- 

ment 


speeclies against despotism, openly maintained that 
in the House of Commons resided supreme authority 


to disregard ill-advised acts of the upper house or of the king. 


Hardlj’’ less radical were the views of John Hampden and of 
Oliver Cromwell, the future dictator of England 


' It is an interesting if not a signi.'icanl fact that the Puritans with their austere 
wews about obsereanre of the Sabbath not only dc-reased the number of holidays 
for workingmen, but interfered with innocent re'-rcation on the remaining day of 
rest One aspect of the lesultinc monotonous life of the laborer was, according to 
Cunningham, the remarkable increase of drunkenness in England at this period. 

- In the decade 1630-1640 some 20,000 Engiiahmen sailed for the colonies. Most 
if not all of them had economic as well ns religious reasons for emigrating. See 
above, pp. 3S9-300, 396. 
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: Goi^cins: to . impeadu/minfeters.' of statOi . ; 
it^ertca^uyer Jatk'S' IrW£^ 'no\v kiid to' the Tower ' 

Both ArchBishop I.aud and Thomas Wentworth, , ^rl of Straf- 
ford, wlio.'Smce 1O29, had been the king’s most \falued and en- 
thusittetic'ailw loyal mraisterd The special tribuna!s-~the Court, 
of High Commission, the Court of Star Chamber, and others,-— 
whiclr had sensed to convict important ecclesiastical and 
pspUtical offenders, were abolished. No more irregular financial 
t'5i:i)edi,jnt3, such as the imposition of ship-money, were to be 
employed, without the sanction of parliament. As if Uiis were 
hot enough to curb tlic king, the royal preroga ti ve of dls- 
. solying p arliament-. was,. aj iroga ted, and by a “triennial act” 
it was provided that parliament must meet at least every 
three years. 

• :A|Hhe.contcsted points of governm en t had been decid ed ad - 
ycr.se )v to the king. But his position rras now somewhat stronger. 
He- had been able to raise money, the Scottish invaders ' had 
turned back, and. the House of Commons had shown itself to Be 
badly divided on the question of church reform and in its debates 
oh .the publication of a “grand remonstrance” — a document 
e)q>osing the grievances of the nation and apologizing for tlie 
acts of parKameuU Moreover, a reb ellion had brqken_qut;';jn 
Ireland and C harles expected to be put jit the head of an .army 
for its oppression.’ '“With" this 'much„,in_his favor, t fe king in 
person entered the House of Commons, and;.attcinp,te,d.. to .arret 
five ofits leader s!" Hej % ^ met with angrj' protests, however, • and 
|ns action prec ipitated open .hostalilyjj^veen lum and his House 
'HTie'lat'fer'lvow''pfbceed(S^^ to pass' ordinances 
i' witlioUt the royal seal, and to issue a call to arms. The The Out- 
f-levy of tooops contrary to the king’s irili was a revolu- 
! lionafy act. Wlicreupon, Charles raised the royal in ' ■ . 
/standard at Nottingham and called his loyal subjects . 

: to suppress Uircaicned rebellion.. The issue was squarely Joined 
; between absolute monarchy and the revolutionary forces ' 61 
parliament and plmtanisra. 

'f. .:Tto .the/king'S standard rallied most of the nobles, the high! 
'Hivtreh'.Ahgiic^s, the Catholics, many asuntiy' “squires,” and all 

treasofl, but hfe cx«:ulfon h re.it was in pureuhbcc 
.of of .htlihderV cuactVd by parliamciia was-nut ,to death ir 
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those "who disliked the austere morals and pious manners 
of the Puritans. In op positio n t o him r^'ere a fe w great earls 
and a large part of the Pi^an_middle_dasses — small lahd- 
“Cava holders, merchants, manufacturers, shop-keepers, 
tiers ” and especially in London and other busy towns through- 
“KoMd- Qy(- (jje soutli and east of England. The clos e-cropped 
head^of these “God-fearing” commoners^ won thm 
t he nicknam e “ R ound -heads,” while the royalist uppe r clas ses, 
iKh tliinking it a sinful vanity to wear their hair in lg^_curls, 
wer e called “COTaJiers.” _ , 

In the Long Parliament tliere was a predominance of Presby- 
terians — tliat group of Puritans midway between the reforming 
Episcopalians and the radical Independents. Accordingly a 
“solemn league and covenant” was formed (1643) with the 
Scottish Presbyterians for the establishment of religious uni- 
formity on a Presbyterian basis in England and Ireland as well 
as in Scotland. Then the p arliamentary army.jcnpyet^^agqjBst 
King Cha rles and defeated him at hIarstpn^Mppr^(i644)^ At 
once the Presbyterian majority in Parliament abolished the 
office of bishop, decreed the removal of altars and communion 
rails from the churches, and tolerated the smasliing of crucifixes, 
images, and stained -glass windows. Satisfied witli their work, the 
Presbyterians seemed willing to make peace w'ith the king and to 
restore him to his office, provided he would give permanence to 
thpir-religious settlement. 

The Puritan army, however, rvas grooving restive. Oliver 
Cromw'dl, an Independent, had organized a cavalry regiment 
of “honest sober Christians” who were fined 12 pence if they 
swore, who cliarged in battle wffiile “singing psalms,” and wdio 
went about the business of killing their enemies in a pious and 
prayerful manner — but highly effective rrithal. Indeed, so suc- 
cessful were Cromwell’s “Ironsides” that a considerable part 
of the parliamentarj' army w'as reorganized on his plan. The 
“New' Alodel” army, as it was termed, was Independent in 
sympathy; it w-as almost as hostile to Presbyterianism as to 
high-diurch Anglicanism, and it would agree to no compromise 
between parliament and tlie king. 

The “New Model”, army, under the command of Fairfax and y 
^omwcll, perscvejgd. in revolution and in rdgoroufe ca mpa i gning 
^aind ^ royaliste. It d efeate d. Cha rles I decisively a t Na-se by 
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to,sun?ndSLffi JJSioJlSSSS^^ 

after some Jiesilation, tlie leaders of llio New Jifodel army tamed 
against the irresolute Presbyterian majority in parKameUt. A 
certain Colonel Pride tras stationed mth his soldiers at the door 
oi the House of Commons and oiidcred to “purge’* the Hohse 
of its 1:43 Presbyterian membero. This he did (1648) in soldierly 
fashion, leaving the Independent minority— some sbety members 
—to deliberate alone upon the nation’s weal. Tfe Erecunon 
“rump,” or sHtjngpart of parlianunit, acting ^its of - 
_OTn a iit1u)nt%-. a ppointed a ‘^ig^ourtjo? je^ioT^ 
h^wlio^l^^^tongejClijirleC'P was beheadtSj ^oJTanuary, 

' It t S^ decreed En gl and to be j^Commonwealth jvvith neijJier 
king nor House, of Lords * 

The executive functions, hitherto exercised by the king, were 
vested in a Council of State, of whose forty-one members thirty 
were members of the House. Tlic Rump Parliament, xhc Com- 
inste^d of calling for new elections, as had been ex- 
pcctctl, continued to sit as the “representatives of the 
people,” although they represented the .sentiments of only a 
small fraction of the people. England was in the hands of a 
Radical Puritan oligarchy. 

hicnadng conditions confronted the revolutionary Common- 
wealth In Eng land, unrest and mutiny showed that, the 
eyCcwlianiiLChiirles ihad infused new life into tJie.toyalists.,^^ 
Scotl and, outm ged Presbvtermns foined_ with Anglicans in flodfa 
il!gJCo_i|?e„swpport.,oLCbarles’6 .^on, whom tliey proclamied^hs 
Charlesi II In Ireland, the Catholic majoritv were in open und 
seeming^' successful rebellion. Under these drcumstances. the 
Commonwcallh w'ould have perished but for three sources ox 
strengtlx. ( 1} Its financial resources proved adequate; customs 
duUe,s were collected, excise taxes on drinks and food were 
levded and confiscated royalist estates were sold. {2) Its enemies 
had no disciplined annies. {3) Its own amij- was remarkably 
powerful. 

Cromwdl. vrith his fanatical soldiers, promptly crossed to Ire- 
land hnd u on a series of bloody engagements After r\-reaking dire 

'Barwu rstrfiis istxit-'tfy'ix), f. Pantan noblesjun and csjcipetent ioldlcr, \ras 
^iJramatStler in-cWal ot tlis ‘jwirlysTr’intaty jraiy ucli! tht xrapture of Chattfes L 
He ’ivas to tl«. ewutSon of Ujc kiajt Jinf! In 1650 tvjk st*ccc«l«i' 3 n su- 
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vengeance on the defeated Irish and shipping many prisoners 
as slaves to Barbados, he was able to return to London in 1650, 
Reestab- declaring, "I am persuaded that tins is a righteous 
lishment judgment of God upon these barbarous wretdies [the 
of Peace Irish] -vyho have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood, and that it will tend to prcv'ent the effusion of 
blood for the future ” The next move of Cromwell, as parlia- 
mentarjf commander-in-cluef. vvas against the Scots. Heanni- 
hilatcd their scattered forces, and compelled Prince C^arEs”to 
take refuge in France. 

~~Tfeanwhile the members of the Rump, still the nominal rulers 
of England, finding opportunity for personal profit in the sale of 
royalist lands and in the administration of finance, had exasper- 
ated Cromwell by their maladministration and their neglect of 
the public welfare The life of the Rump was temporarily pro- 
longed, however, by the popularity of its legislation against the 
Dutch, at this time the chief rivals of England on the seas and 
in the colonies.^ In 1651 the Rump passed the first Xavigatiun 
Act, forbidding the importation of goods from Asia. Africa, or 
America. e.xcept in English or colonial ships, and prociding that 
commodities of European production should be imported only in 
vessels of England or of die producing country. The framers of 
tlie Navigation Act intended thereby to exxlude Dutch vessels 
from trading between England and other lands. The next year 
a commercial and naval war broke out betiveen England and 
Holland, leading to no decisive result, but, on the whole, in- 
creasing the prestige of the English navy.- TOtli renewed coiifi- 
The MUi- dence the Rump contemplated perpetuating its nar- 
tatorrtip Cromw'eil’s patience was e.xhausted. 

of Oliver and in 1653 he turned it out of doors, declaring, 
Cromwell ‘‘Your hour is come, the Lord hath done with you!” 
Cromwell remained as military and religious dictator of'England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658) is the most interesting political 
figure^ seventeenth-centurj'^ England Belonging by birtli to 
Sie class of country gentlemen, his first appearance in public life 
was in the parliament of 1628 as a pleader for the libertj' of 
Puritan preaching. When the Long Parliament met in 1640, 
Cromw'ell, then forty-one years of age, assumed a conspicuous 

* See above, pp 303-394 - See abov-e, p. 394- 
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pmce. Hi-i clothes'* wexe cheap and homdy, ’‘Ms ct?untenance 
swollen and reddish, his voice .sharp and 'untuneabic,” neverthe- 
less his fciv'id eloquence and energy soon made him ‘‘ verj’- much 
hearkened unto.’’ From the Ci\al War, as ive know, Cromwell 
emerged as the chief military leader, the idol of his soldiers, 
fearing God but not man. His frequent use of Biblical phrases 
in ordinary conversation and his manifest confidence that he 
was performing God’s work flowed from an intense religious 
iical. He belonged, properly speaking, to the Independents, 
who believed that each local congregation of Christians should 
be practically free, c.xcepting that “prelacy” (j c , the episcopal 
form of church government) and “popeiy” (7 r > Catholic Chris- 
tianilyl acre not to be tolerated In private life Cromwell was 
fond of “honest sport.” of music and arL It L said that his 
giyety 'i\hen be had “drunken a cup of wine too much” and 
his taste in statuary shocked his jnorc austere fellow Puritanf 
In public life he a. is a man of great forcefulncss, occasionally 
gmng way to violent temper He was a statesman of signal 
abihty, aiming to secure good government and economic pros- 
perity for England and religious freedom for Protestant dis- 
senters 

.After arbitTtirily dissolving tlie Rump of the Long Parliament 
(1655), Cromwell and his Council of State broke with tradition 
entirely by selecting 140 men on the recommendation of Inde- 
pendent ministers, to constitute a legislative body or convention. 
This body speedily received the popular appellation of “Bare- 
bone's ParhamenL” after one of its members, a certain leatliei 
merchant, who bore ihe descriptive Puritan name of Praisegod 
Barebonc The new legislators were good Independents — “faith- 
ful, fearing God, and hating covetousness.” Their zeal for reform 
found expression in the reduction of public expenditure, in the 
equalization of taxc.->, and m plans for the compilation of a single 
code of laws, but their radical proj)osaIs for civil marriage and 
for the abolition of tithes startled the clerg)' and clidted from 
the larger landowners the cry of “confiscation*” Before mu?h 
was accomplisiied, however, “Barebone’s Parliament” was in- 
ducc-d to '’deliver up unto the Lord-General Cromwell the 
powers we received from him.” . 

.Upon the failure of this experiment, Cromwell’s supporters in 
the anny prepared an “Instrument of Government,” or consu- 
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tution. By the Instrument of Government — tlie first written 
constitution of modern times — a “Protectorate” was estab- 
lished, which was a constitutional monarchy in all 
but name. Oliver Cromwell, who became “Lord 
Protector” for life, was to govern with the aid of 
a small Council of State. Parliaments, meeting at 
least every three j’ears, were to make laws and levy 
ta.ves, the Protector possessing the right to delay, 
but not to veto, legislation. Puritan Congregationalism was 
made the state religion. 

The first parliament under the Protectorate was important 
for three reasons, (i) It consisted of only one House. (2) It was 
the parliament of Great Britain and Ireland rather than of Eng- 
land alone. (3) Its members were elected on a reformed basis of 
representation, — that is, tlie right of representatidn had been 
taken from many small places and transferred to more important 
towns. 

Although royalists were excluded from the polls, the Inde- 
pendents were unable to control a majority in the general elec? 
tion, for, it must be remembered, they formed a verj' small, 
though a powerful, minority of the population. The Presby- 
terians controlled the new parliament, and with characteristic 
stubbornness, they quarrelled with Cromwell, until he abruptly dis- 
missed them (1655). ^^ 2 }ereupon Cromwell governed simply as a 
• military d ictator, placing .EnglandAmder the rul e oT Iiis gen erals , 
andpii'ing,Qi:ders_to, his parli aments. To raise money he obliged 
all those who had borne arms for the king to pay him ten per 
cent of their rentals. While permitting his office to be made 
hereditary, he refused to accept the title of king, but no Stuart 
monarch had ruled with such absolute porver, nor was there 
much to choose between James’s “a deo rex, a rege lex” and 
Cromw'ell’s, “If my calling be from God and my testimony from 
the people, God and the people shall take it from me, else I will 
not part from it.” 

The question is often raised, how Cromwell, representing the 
numerically insignificant Independents, contrived to maintain 
himself as absolute ruler of the British Isles. Tliree circumstances 
doubtless contributed to his strength, (i) He was the beloved 
leader of an army respected for its rigid discipline and feared for 
'ts mercilessness. (2) Under his strict enforcement of order, 
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iradc anri induslr}' throve. (3) His comluct of forciga atfairs 
vas both salifcfactorj' to EagUsh patriotism aad profitable lb 
Englisii pursais, A.dvanlageous cottmierdal treaties were m.ade 
vith the Dutch and the French. Industrious Jexvs were allowed 
to enter England. Barbary pirates were chastised In a war 
against Spain, the army won Dunkirk; ^ and the navy, now' be- 
coming truly powerful, sank a Spanish fleet, wreslfed Jamaica 
from Sp.ain, and brought home ship-loads of Spanish silver 

The dea t h .of .CromweU w'ithouba mas ter 

and the countrv’ nitljoul a govcrnmciit. True, Oliver’s son, 
ard Cromwell, attempted for a time to flU his father .s ^eatti of 
place, but soon abdicafed after having lost control of Cromwell 
both army and parliament. Army officers restored the of 
Rump of the Long Parliament, dissolved it, .set it up thePro- 
ngnin, forced it to recall the Presbyterian members who 
had imen expelled in 1648, and ended by obliging the reconstituted 
Long Parliament to convoke a new and freelj^ elected “Conc'en- 
tion Parliament.” Jleanwhtlc, General htonck opened negotia- 
lion.s for the restoration of the Stuart family to the kingship. 

In 1 6 60. King Charles 11 — the son and heir of the beheaded 
Clurlcs I —disembarked, at Dover. HLs entry into London wms a 
veritable triumph, “the wayes slrcw’d with flowers, >rhe Boyai 
the bells ringing, the streets hung with lapistry, Restora- 
founlaincs running with wane.” , 

The exuberant enthusiasm which greeted Charles II was not 
ejttirely wdthout causes, social and religious, as well as jtolilicab^ 
The grievances and ideals which had insj^ired the Puritan Revo-^ 
lution were being forgotten, and a new generation was finding- 
fault with die Protectorate. Tlie simple countrj' folk longed for 
their mayTroies, their thuices. and tlreir games on the green; only 
fear comjjclled them to bear the tyw-uiny of sanctimonious sol- 
diers who broke the windows of their churches. Especially hard 
was the lot of tenants and laborers on the many estates pur- 
dmsed or scieed by Puritans during tJie Revolution. Many 
towirsmen, too. e.\dudcd from the ruling oltgardiy, found the 
Puritan government as oppressive and atbitrarj* as that of 
Charles I. 

yhim;diidQU3,£lt«ation was .especially j£rvorablg.jio„.Cimr1es II. 

■ Tim outrages committed by CromwcU’s soldiery had caused tlfe 
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Independents to be looked upon as terrible fanatics. Even tlie 
Presbyterians were -willing to yield some points to tlie king, if 
only Independency could be overthrown; and many who had 
been inclined to Puritanism w'ere now unwavering in loyalty to 
the Anglican Church. Orthodox Anglicanism, from its origin, 
had been bound up with the monarchy, and it now consistently 
contributed to a double triumph of kings and of bishops. Most 
bitter of all against the Cromwellian regime were the Catholics 
in Ireland. Though Cromwell as Lord Protector had favored 
toleration for Protestants, it would be long b,efore Irish Cath- 
olics could forget the priests whom Cromwell’s soldiery had 
brutally knocked on the head, or the thousands of girls and boys 
whom Cromwell’s agents had sold into slaverj' in the West Indies. 

This strong royalist undercurrent, flowing from .relig ious and 
social con ditions, makes more comprehensible the ease with which 
Erigland drifted back into^the StuarL monarchy. The 3'ounger 
generation, until no memory of Stuart despotism, and rvith a keen 
dislike for the confusion in which no constitutional form was 
proof against military tyranny, gave ready credence to Prince 
Charles’s promises of constitutional government. There seemed 
to be little probability that the young monarch would attempt 
that arbitrary’’ rule which had brought his father’s head to the 
block. 

The e.xperiment in Puritan republicanism had resulted only 
in convincing the majoiity of the people tliat “ the government is, 
and ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons.” The people 
merilbtja skcd for so me assurances against despotism, — and when 
a thro ne was thus to Be purchased with promises, Charles II was 
a ready'Buy¥r.*TIe'swore to obse rv’c M agm^Cgtin andjLhe_“,P^ti- 
fio n of Ri ghC’lp- r^ect parliamenOioLto .intesfcm JBthlts 
religiouapolicy, nor to levy illegal ta^. Simultaneously, the An- 
glican bisliops and royalist nobles'resumed their offices and lands. 
Things seemed to slip back into the old grooves. Charles II dated 
his reign not from his actual accession but from his father’s death, 
and his first parliament declared invalid all those acts and ordi- 
nances passed since 1642 wtiich it did not specifically confirm. 

3. THE ARISTOCRATIC “OLORIOITS” REVOLUTION 

By' 1660 one attempt to revolutionize the political system' 
of England had been tried and rejected. Though there iad.^ 
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been widespread opposition in England— and in Scotland too— 
to absolute monarchy as practiced by James I and Charles I, 
the ensuing Puritan Revolution had failed to elicit general or 
permanent approval. Thc_Puritan^Revoluiion had -led to ajtyran- 
nical military diclatorsBp wdiich was quite contrary to national 
trad ition s. It had been allied, wiUi a Radical Protestantism wjiose 
fanaticism and sanctimoniousness w'ere repugnant alike to the 
Presbyterian masses in Scotland, to the Anglican, masses in Eng- 
land, and to the Catholic masses in Ireland. It had promoted 
^process of social levelling — an exalting of the obscure lower 
middle class —which was peculiarly distasteful not only to the 
upper class but also to the bulk of tlic nation that had long been 
accustomed to defer to titled aristocrats and country squires. 
Little wonder that the Puritan regime was short-lived and that 
there was a Restoration. 

Rut what did the Restoration of 1660 restore? It obriously 
rcit<mdy' 1 lKr"^le^timatc” king to the British thron'es^^^IiougH 
only for a brief space of twenly-eiglit years. It also restored the 
monarchy, Uiough not the same old monarchy of pre-Puritan 
days; talk of “divine right” w'as somewhat hushed, and parlia- 
ment was not subseiadent to king. IVhat, however, was restored 
in 1660 wdtli,a!l its old splendor of privilege and power was the 
British aristocracy. The true Restoration was tlie restoration 
oT^’ royalist nobles and squires. For nearly two^'^friuinph 
centuries tlicse aristocrats were to possess the de- 
dding voice in British policies SojQng„{vs Britain Aristoc- 
reinainedjargel}' agricultural, they were able, tJianks 
to their economic influence and sodal prestige, to constitute pr 
control both houses of parliament and lo.shape its policies. 

The restored aristocrats of r66o w’ere no more amvious than 
W'cre tlic suppressed Puritans that Britain should be an absolute 
didne-right monarchy. They were royabsts, but they were also 
constitutional royalists; they would honor Uie king but they 
would make iiim do their will. In religious matters most of them 
were upholders of the e=tablishetl church — Anglican in England 
or Presbyterian in Scotland; they were inimical to Radical 
Protestantism and even more so to Catholidsm. 

Now it so happened Jhat neitherjCharles It nor his -younger, 
brother and 'hen:. Prince James ^(duke^of^York), ipTreal sym- 
pathy 'wtli Ihe^ prcTOjhhg ppiiticai and^reflgipus tenets ^*Se 
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aristoc.r{itic.dass.jD- 33 ritaln. Both Stuart princes, cousins on 
thdr mother’s side of Louis XIV of France, in whose court 
\bsoIutist reared, were more used to the practices 

and”” of monarchical absolutism in France than to the 
AnibSons developments of parh'amentarj’^ government 

of the in England. And unlike tlieir father, who had been 
RestOTcd most loyal to the Anglican Church, they had acquired 
from thei r foreign environment _a_s^ong aUamm^ent 
to t he Catho lic Church In these later Stuarts %s ^as tli us rep- 
resented a fusion of absolutisni' with Calholidsm. It was a 
fusion which gave rise to chronic conflict for twenty-eight years 
between them and their parliaments, and the conflict finally 
eventuated in a second — and highly successful — attempt, this 
time jointly by upper and middle classes, Anglicans and noncon- 
fonnist Protestants, to revolutionize tlie political system of 
Britain. A national revolution was to succeed the Puritan Rev- 
olution, and it was to be labelled “glorious.” In the meantime, 
the Stuarts— Charles II and James 11 — had their innings. 

That Charles II (1660-1685) was able to round out a reign of 
twenty-five years and_^^e a natural death as king of England an d 
Charles 0 ScotlancTuas due not,sp_much to his.. virtues as tp.his 
He was so hypocritical that his real aims were 
usually concealed. He was so indolent that with some show of 
right he could blame his ministers and advisers foi his own mis- 
takes and misdeeds. He was so selfish that he would make com 
cessions here and there rather than “embark again upon his 
travels ” In fact , pure selfishness was ,the_b,asisjif ^his,policy in 
Jppicstic and foreign affairs, but it was a selfislmess,yeijed ahyays 

captivating affability. 1 

At the beginning of thelrergn of Charles IT,” tlie country gentle- 
men strengthened their position by securing the parliamentary 
Domestic abolition of the surviving feudal rights by which the 
Develop- king might demand certain specified ser\’ices from 
meats them and certain sums of money when an heiress mar- 
ried or a minor inherited an estate. This action, seemingly insig- 
nificant, was in reality of the greatest importance, for it meant 
the abandonment in England of the feudal theory that land was" 
held by nobles in return for military service, and at the same 
time it consecrated the newer capitalist prindple of private prop- 
erty. The extinction of feudal obligations in the early days of the 
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Stuart Restoration benefited the landlords priraarily, but the 
annual lump sum of £100,000 which Charles 11 was given in 
return, was votdd by parliament and was paid by all classes in 
the form of excise taxes on alcoholic drinks. Customs duties of 
£4 on iivcty tun of wine and five per cent ad valorem on other 
imports, hearth-money (a lax on houses), and profits on the post 
office contributed to make up the royal re\enue of somewliat 
!es$ than £1,200,000. This was intended to defray the ordinary 
expenses of court and government but it seemed insufficient to 
Cliarles, who was not only extravagant, but desirous of increasing 
his power by bribing members of parliament and by maintaining 
a standing army. The countrj' squires who had sold their plate 
for the royalist cause back in the ‘forties and were now suffering 
from hard times, thought the court was too extravagant. To this 
feeling was added fear that Charles might hire foreign soldiers 
to oppress Englishmen. Consequently parfiament grew more 
parsimonious, and in 1665-1667 claimed a new and important 
priwlege— that of devoting its grants to specific objects and de- 
manding an account of expenditures 

Cha rles, ho wever, w'as determined to have money by fair m eans 
orjonj A group of London goldsmiths had lent more_tlian_a 
milfi on a nd a quarter pounds sterling to the government... Jfq 
16 72 C harles announced that instead of paying the money^back, 
ccinsiderJL a permanent loan. Two years earlier hehad 
signed the secret treaty of Dover (1670) w'ilh Louis XLV, by 
which Loms proiniscd liira an annual subsidy of £200,000 and 
troops in case of rebellion, w'hile Charles was openly^ to joinjhe 
ratJiolic..Churcli, and to aid Louis jn_hi^J='rendi w'ars against 
Spa in and Holland.^ 

In his religious policy, Charles at first had the support of 
his aristocratic parliament in curbing Radical Protestantism, for 
the vast majority of English nobles and squires reacted Religious 
strongly against Puritanism. Some tw m tho usand Policy of 
Purilan clergymen were deprived of their offices by an^ Charles H 
4 cl,of tjniformity_(i662}. requiring their assent to th e Anglican 
prayer-book; these dissenting clergymen might not return within 
five mites of their old churches unless they renounced the “solemn 
league and covenant ” and sw'ore loyalty to the king (Five-Mile 

_ rqhsrics ir gtive aid to Loub XH' (tec above, p .tool, but ho did not fotmaliy 
join the Cathoiic Church until 1685 'd hen he was on his death bed. 
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Act, 1665); for repeated attendance at their meetings (conven- 
ticles) dissenters might be condemned to penal servitude in the 
West Indies (Conventicle Act, 1664) ; and the Corporation Act 
of 1661 excluded dissenters from tovoi offices. 

Later, however, when Charles II showed that liis hostility to 
Puritanism W'as conditioned less by love of Anglicanism than 
by sympathy for Catholicism, Anglicans and Radical Protestants 
tended to draw together against the royal policy. All Pr otestant 
Renewed Britain was scandalized in 1672 by Jthe opmjron- 
Conflict version of Pnnce James Jo_the_Catholic^ Churgh .and 
l^g^and "^35^ issuance of a “declaration of indulgence” by 
Pariia- Charles II, su spendi ng the laws of parliament., which 
oppressed not only dissenters but also CaUiqlics. At 
the same time it was rumored about that Charles w'as in the pay 
of Louis XW of France, w’ho would aid liim in the subversion of 
Protestantism. Britain was thrown into paroxysms of fear. 

The “declaration of indulgence” was denounced as a pro- 
Cathoiic document and as a serious infraction of parliamentary 
authority. The royal right to “suspend” laws upon occasion 


had undoubtedly been e.xercised before, but parliament was now 
strong enough to insist upon the bindmg force of its enactments ' 
and to oblige Charles to withdraw his “indulgence.” The fear 
of Catholicism ever increased. Gentlemen who at.oth!en.timi5 
were quite rati onal g^e unhesitating credence to wild tales of 
a “pop i sh p lot” (1678) and countenanced rabid pers ecution an d 
Judidal^urder, of several prominent Catholics. In, 1670 an 
Exdusipn^ Bill was brought forward whje^ would debar Pr ince 
Jame$Jfrom,the throne, because of Ills conversion to.Catholid sm . 

In the e.xcitement over this latest assertion of parliamentary 
power,^ the governing aristocracy broke into two factions. Onp 
factio n, favoring e-xclusion, was backed by 1 he. 5 uri- 
^^igsand tons^nd dissejiters and was labelled 

. ular word of, derisionior rebellious^Protestants. The 
other faction, ^tjdedJ^Qiy” — the slang word for a^^^^pish” 
outlaw in Ireland — was mo re, rigidly Anglican ^nd at the same 
tipe,more.,moderate ,in ite attitude., toward Prince Jam^. "The 
Tories were anxious to preserve the status quo in church and 


* In the course of the debate over exclusion, the parliamentary party won an 
imnortant concession — the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, Which was designed to 
prevent arbitrary imprisonment. 
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state against Puritans as well as against “papists,” but most 
of ail to prevent a recurrence of cm! vvar. In their opinion, the 
best and most cffecti\T3 safeguard against quarrelling earls and 
insolent tradesmen was the hercditar\' monarchy. Better subnu t 
to a Catholic sovereign , tliey said^ tlian invite civil war by dis- 
t urbuig lh e regular succession. In the contes t oyer the Exclu- 
sion iPil^tbe Tories fmalJy carried the dajy for although the bill 
Nvas^^ ssed by the Commons (1680), it was rejected bjy^lhe 
HousuoL toeds. 

**” In the last few years of Charles’s reign the cause of the WTiigs 
was discredited. Riimon; got abroad tliat they were plotting 
to assassinate the king and it was said that the Whig nobles 
who brought armed retainers to parliament were planning to use 
force to ^tglrlish Charles’s illegitimate son — the Protestantriul^^, 
of ^Ipnmouth — on the throne. These and simDar accusations 
Iiurt the Whigs, and help to c-xplain the violent Tory reaction 
which enabled Charles to rule without parh'ament from 1681 


to tus.. deaUi in . 16S5;. As had been feared, upo.n^, the death 
of.jQharlcs II, the duke of Monmouth organized a revolt, but 
this, togctlier with a simultaneous insurrection in Scotland, W'as 
eariljt. crushed] "miS the Catholic duke of York wfis duly seated^^ 
^^^iejhro,ne]^as Jam^ 11, 

In Jiis .short reign of three years James II (1685-16SS) suc; 
^j^eiLin..st‘iriiug.aip opporition on all sides. Tlic Tories, the 
parly most favorable to the royal prerogative, upon 
whom he might have relied, were shocked by his an?Hi? 
attempts to create a standing army and otlicer it with Fateful 
Catholics, for sudi an lumy might prove as disastrous A^ofut- 
to their liberties as Cromwell's “New Model”; wdiile ismtmd 
the Whigs were driven from sullenness to forceful op- 
position by James's religious policy and dcsjxitic gov- 
ernment . James, like Ins brother, claimed the right to “suspend ” 
tlie laws and statutes wltich parliament had enacted; he issued 
a “declaration of indulgence’’ in 1G87, which exempted Caihoiics 
and dissenters from punishment for infractions of these laws. 


Furthermore, he appointed Catholics to office in the army and 
in jb^cTOl goveminent. In spite of protests, he issueil a second 
dockratipn of indulgence in j68S and ordered it to be read in 


all Anglican churclies, and, when seven bishops remonstrated, 
he accused them of seditious libel. No jury* would convict tire 
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seven oishops, however, and they were acquitted. The Tories 
were estranged by what seemed to be a deliberate attack on the 
Anglican Church and by fear of a standing army. The arbitrary 
disregard of parliamentary legislation, and the favor shown to 
Catholics, goaded the Whigs to furj'. 

So long as Wliigs and Tories alike could look fonvard to the 
accession on the death of James II of his Protestant daughters," 
Mary and Anne, they continued to acquiesce in his arbitrary 
government. But . the.outloQk.became gloomier wh en in 16 8S a 
son was born t o James II by his second wfp, a^CathiqlLc. Many 
Protestants averred that the prince was not really James’s son; 
and politicians prophesied that he would be educated in his 
father’s “popish” and absolutist doctrines, and that thus Eng- 
land would continue to be ruled by “papist” despots. Even tliose 
who professed to believe in the divine right of kings and had 
denied the right of parliament to alter the succession were de- 
jected at this prospect, and many of them were willing to join 
TheFli ht Whigs in inviting a Protestant to take the 

and Dep- tlirone. The ne.xt in line of succession af ter the inf ant 
Tames n hlar}', the elder of James’s two, daughters, 

\ wfe of William of Orange,* and an Anglican. JJpon 
the_.inyitation of Whig and Tory leaders, William crossed oyer 
froin Holland to England with an .army and entered iondqn 
T vitho ut opposition (1688). Deserte.d even by hi^anjjy.-James 
fled to Fra nce. ^ 

A bloodless revolution was thus accomplished and the CTOwn 
was formally presented to William and Mary by' an irregular 
The Par- parliament, which also declared that James 11 , having 
Settle”*^*^ endeavored to subvert the constitution and having 
meat fled from the kingdom, had vacated the throne. In 
of 1689 offering the crown to William and Mary, parliament 
was very careful to safeguard its own power and the Protestant 
religion by issuing a Declaration of Rights (1689), which, as the 
Bill of Rights, was speedily enacted into law. Tliis act decreed 
that the sovereign must henceforth belong to the Anglican 
Church, thereby debarring the Catholic son of James II. The 

’ See above, pp. 303-304. William’s mother was a sister of Charles II and 
Tames II. 

® Risings in favor of James in Ireland and in Scotland were suppressed. In Ire 
land the famous battle of the Boyne (1G90) was cieeisive. 
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ifict also tlenicd tlie power o£ a king 'to ‘isfepend”’laws or-to 
'^dispense'’ subject from obeying tlie iaws^ to le%'y rdonfg,', or 
to maintain an army wilhout consent of parliament; it asserted 
that neitltcr tiie free election nor the free speedi and proceedings 
of roembem of parliament should be interfered with; it affirmed 
the riglit of subjects to jjetition the sovereign ; and it demanded 
impartial juries and frequent parliaments. The Bill of Eights, 
far more important in English histotj' than the Petition of 
Right (1628), inasmudi as parliament was now powerful enbugli 
to maintain as well as to define its rights, was supplemented by 
the practice, begun in the same %'car, i68<), of granting taxes 
and making appropriations for the army for one year only: 
Unlt*ss parliament nere called every year to pass a Mutiny Act 
fprodsion for the army), the soldiers would receive no pay and, 
in case of mutiny would not be punishable by court-martial. At 
the same time, c. poiwlar settlement of the vc.xed religious ques- 
tion was reached. Wliilc existing restrictions on Catholics were 
tightened and e.xtcnded, toleration was accorded to Protestant 
dissenters from Anglicanism. The Toleration Act of i 68 g did 
uoL go as far as the dissenters might have desired, but it granted 
them frewlom of conscience and the legal right to worship in 
public. 

Here, then, were the first-fruits of the “Glorious” Revolution 
of 16S9. ^Absolutist monarchy was finally overthrown in,Britain. 
TaiHa^ment waa,entrciicliedin power. ,Tha Proteslantxharacter 
of the stale was assured And the influence and, prcclommance 
of the British aristocracy were firmlv established. A new era 
opened in the political history' of Britain— -and, incidentally, in 
tlrat of the world. 

a. THE P Utl-lAitEHTARY OLIGAKCHY AHJD THE 
AGRICULTtTR.AL REVOLETIOX 

For many years after i68q the government of Great Britain 
was in the hands of an oligarchy—an oligarchy of landed aris- 
tocrats (titled nobles and country squires) and of commercial 
and banking magnates related to the aristocracy by blood Or 
by kindred capitalistic interest. This oligarchy enjoyed .social 
prestige and ividded very teal economic and political pov'cr/" 

The social prestige of the parliamentaiy oligarchy '^vasin iiart: 
a leward for, recent national semce. It had long been customary 
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for the mass of English tenant-farmers and agricultural laborers 
to regard titled noblemen and country squires as superior beings 
TheTn honor and follow them accordingly. Then, 

umph of too, irith the rise of capitalism it had become custom- 

Aristoc- ar>' for all sorts of Britishers to CN-ince a special 

deference to men of wealth. Now it was precisely 
these categories of w ealthy and titled aristocrats that constituted 
the parliamentary oligarchy and that took the leadership in the 
“Glorious" Revolution and in the championship of parliamen- 
tar)”^ traditions and popular policies against royal absolutism and 
an unpopular king. What could be more natural than that on 
the ruins of di\dne-right monarchy^ should be builded,ap aristo- 
cratic regime? 

Howerer much the British aristocrats employed their regime 
to promote their own economic interests (and we shall presently 
see that they did so to a startling degree), they earned and secured 
the reputation of forwarding policies which were patriotic and 
popular. To this end they were aided by their factional division 
into Wliigs and Tories, a division which continued throughout 
the eighteenth century and which enabled one faction to blame 
the other if an}i;hing went wrong, and thereby to stave off pop- 
ular criticism of the aristocracy as a whole. There were some 
differences of outlook between Tories and . WlugsJ" the* Jprmer 
were more strictly agricultural in economics, more rigidly Angli- 
can in religion, and more zealous in honoring the^trappin^Jof 
royalty, while tlie latter catered considerably tp the^cqnimercial 
cl^e^and to Protestant nonconfgrraists,, and_^ boasted particu- 
larlyjof the limits they set to royakpxet ension. IiT fact, however" 
there rva^little to distinguish the two factions. Both Whigs 
and Tories were aristocratic, both had participated in the “Glori- 
ous” Revolution; both were devoted to the maintenance of the 
ensuing parliamentary oligarchy. They debated and quarrelled, 
often with great bitterness, but their quarrels were over office- 
holding rather than over broad principles. 

‘finder., the auspices of the oligarchy, the autliority ot parlia- 
ment grew ever stronger after 1689 an^t@j5|^onar^^' we^r. 
The William ,III..66 89-i7'o2r an d his sister-ind aw Aine 
Reign of (i 702-1 714) wer e not “legitimate” hereditary^ mon- 
waiiamm ^arAs; they owed the throne to parliament, which ha df 
e^clu^ed from it tlie son of Jam^II. William III, more inteP 
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esled in getting money and soldiers to defend bis native Holland 
against Txmis XIV of France than in governing Great Britain^ 
did pretty mucb as parliament directed and gave free rdgn to 
bis ministers in most matters of internal administration. So Jong 
as tbe Whigs held a majority of seats in the House of Commons, 
William found that the wheels of government turned fairly 
smoothly if ail his ministers were Whigs On the other hand, 
when the Tories gained a preponderance in the House of Com- 
mons, it seemed expedient to replace WBig ministers with Tories. 
In this way, the king’s ministers — the “ cabinet,” as they began 
to be called ^ — came to depend on the majority in parliament. 
The parliamentary oligarchy was gaining, a-s the king xras losing, 
control over the executive as well as the legislative functions of 
the Brilisli government. 

_Quecn Anne was more English and more .spirited in her asser- 
tion of royal aulhoritjc She vetoed acts of parliament and toward 
the close of her reign she chose a Tory cabinet despite 
the fact that the parliamentary majority was Wliig. Reign of 
OnJter death, liowej'cr, lhc_crown passed by act of 
parlia ment * to her cousin, tbe German elector of Ho- 
over, George 1 . The accession of the Hanoverians proved decisive 
m*tije history of parliamentary and cabinet government in 
Britain. 

■^iQorge. I and his.son^and succ^sor^ Qeorge II 

(1727-1760) were quite German. They ryere electorspf the Ger- 
man state of Hanover, in addition' toHJemg kings of xheHano- 
Grea^ritain, GcorgelknewnoEnglish.andGeprgell rerlan - 
spoir^iV^bkenly. * In Hanover they were absolutist 
princes and in Hanover were their hearts. From Germarry they 

’ Tht; -srord bad been applied in the time of Cbatics It to on inner 

dtek of bis ministers ("privy councillors’’) who had met and advised with him 
fen yotcmmental policies in a small private room (a cabinet). It v.as exlremeiy 
unpopular before the ‘‘Glorious” Revolution, but atlenvards, v.hen it was Idea- 
tified with an agency of parliaracniaiy government, it acquired great and enduring 
fame. 

*Thc Act of Settlemcnl (tror) repeated Uic prohibition against the succession 
of tbe d’trect Catholic heirs of James II and ptc=tribed that the crown ihould pass 
frem lyilliam III to Anne and then, failing children of hers, to Sophia of Banbver 
and herl'‘riitcst.ant licirs. bfeitber WilUam III nor Anne left chihlrcn, and Sophia 
predeceased Anne, hence Sophia's son became George 1 . Sophia yas the grand- 
ifeUghter cl J amca 1 tmd the daauhter of that Caivim-t Count Palatine of the Rhine 
Whoseelrelioti as Uiig of Bohemia had precipitated the Thirt> Ycary'IVar, Sophia 
hadmarriediheelrctorofHanovfcr, Sec above pp "efis-eds, ^72, ^3?. ^ 
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obtained their wives, their personal favorites, and their mis- 
tresses. To Britain they were foreigners, suffered to reign (but 
not to rule) because they represented the Protestant 
Decli^^of succession next in “legitimacy” to the Catholic 

Royal Stuarts. The Georges enjoyed themselves in Britain 
after their fashion, but they were too dull-witted and 
too incompetent to master the intricacies of British 
politics. They left almost all business to the cabinet, and 
under George I it was usual for tJie king to absent himself 
from cabinet-meetings (it should be remembered that he could 
not understand what was said) and to accept every act oi 
parliament without exercising the royal veto. All of which 
tended inerntably to establish the omnipotence of parliament 
and its cabinet. 

In so far as George I and George 11 concerned themselves 
with British politics, they favored the WTiigs. The WTiigs, they 
The Whigs knew, were loud-spoken apologists of the Hanoverian 
and the succession, while the Tories tliey suspected of desiring 
Jacobites ^ second restoration of the Stuarts. Certainly, sev- 
eral Tory leaders had participated in a vain attempt of the son 
of James II in 1715 to seat himself on the British throne as 
James HI, and again in 1745 an e.xtreme group of Tories — the 
so-called Jacobites — took part in a Scottish uprising under the. 
grandson of James II, the dashing “Prince Charlie.” In these 
circumstances, the WTiigs not only were favored by the royal 
Georges but also were acclaimed by the militantly Protestant 
populace of Britain. During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century the parliamentar>- majority and tlie royal ministers 
w'ere alike Whig 

It was during this period of Whig ascendancy that the office 
of prime minister (or premier) came into existence. Sir Robert 
iwalpole Walpole, an outstanding Whig leader, managed for 
iis Prime twenty-one years (from 1721 to 1742) to enjoy the 
Minister gf (-jjg jjjgg patfonagB uod bribery to dom- 

inate tlie cabinet and a majority in the House of Commons. 
Though he disclaimed the title, he was generally recognized as 
the “prime” minister — prime in importance, prime in -power. 
Thenceforth it became a tradition under the British Constitu- 
jtion that the crown should appoint from the majority-party in 
parliament the premier — or head of the cabinet, — and that all 
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other cabinet ministers should be appointed b3i the crown on the 
nomination of the premier. 

There never ha^ been a “.British Constitution/' in the sens^pt 
a sr^feveritten document* It has alwaj^ been a set of traditions 
and practices ot government, the resultant of the 
customs, laiv.s, and usages by rvhich government in ‘'Bmish 
Britain has been organized and conducted. The 
Constitution developed gradually, and changed the 
through the course of time, esperially as the result 
Of die British revolutions of the seventeenth century. 

By the end of the eighteenth centuiy, howe:\T;r, it had acquired 
certain essential characters wdiich have since distinguished it 
and which merit at least a summarj' re\-iew. 

The Ting was still the head of the slate, and in lav.* still the 
ruler of his kingdom. In his name all laws were made, treaties 
concluded, and officials appointed. Under him both state and 
cluirdi were administered. But in practice (that is, by the Con- 
stitution), most of the Icing’s functions were delegated to his 
“govcmTnent”-~to a premier and cabinet wlio were not lua 
agents but the represent ativts of parliament. Ilis actual au- 
thority (that is, his influence with the cabinet) varied according 
to .circumstances and personal factors, but the delegation of 
functions was fairly complete. The ministers and their subordi- 
nates Carried on tlie real business of government. The.l^g 
“ reigpe^i^ but did not rule-.’’ 

,By tJie eighteenth century the British Constitution cleaily 
[imitcil the king’s power in five important respects, (r) He was 
ieprived of the right to iexy taxes. For his household finiita- " 
he was gianVcd an aikvwance, tailed ibe , 

Civil Hist. William III, for instance, was allowed ? 

£700.000 a year. ‘ (a) The king had no right cither to make laws 
onTii3,ov.n responsibility or to prevent laws from being made 
sgaink'his advice The sovereign’s prerogative to veto acts of' 
partiamcat still existed in theory-, but was not exercised kfler 
the leign of Queen Anne- C>) The king had lost control m the 
fudiciat^''; he might not remove judges from office even iT they- 
g.'ive d^dsions unfavorable to Wm; and tlie Habeas CkiiTus Act, 
of i 6 fQ had provided that anjune, who was imprisoned slidttld' 
be told why an<i ’'given a *f<ur legal trial. (4) The king eOuId not 
mgintainaatandingarny’ andhence could not wage wnr,/ (sl ^he'i 
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king might not appoint to office or retain in office any ministo 
who did not enjoy the confidence of the parliamentary majority. 
These restrictions on the royal authority rendered Great Britain 
a “limited,’’ rather than an “absolute,” monarchy. 

The powers taken from the king were vested in parliament 
The British revolutions of the seventeenth century had left par- 
liament not only in enjoyment of freedom of speech for 
tence of its members but n-ith full power to levy taxes, to make 
Senr' to remove or retain judges, to control the armed 

forces, and essentially to determine the policy of the 
government Parliament had even taken upon itself to deprive a 
monarch of his “divine right” to rule, to establish a new sover- 
eign, and to decree that never again should Great Britain have 
a king of the Catholic faith. More recently, through the elabo- 
ration of the “cabinet” and the rise of a “prime minister,” 
parliament had assumed supreme authority in the nation. 

This omnipotent parliament was supposed to represent the 
people of Great Britain, but it represented them very imperfectly 
Or aniza- unfairly. As we have already noted, parliament 
lion of consisted of two legislative assemblies or “Houses,” 
neither one of which could make laivs without the 
consent of the other. One of these houses, the House 
of Lords, was purely aristocratic. Its members were the “lords 
spiritual,” designated bishops of tire Anglican Church, and the 
“lords temporal,” or peers, descendants of medieval feudal 
nobles or heirs of well-to-do persons recently ennobled by the 
king.^ hlost of the lords were orvners of vast landed estates, and 
many of them were heavily involved in commercial and capital- 
istic enterprises. ^ 

As for the other house, the House of Commons, though it was 
more representative in appearance, it was hardly less aristocratic 
in fact. Part of its members, the so-called “knights of the sliire,” 
were Supposed to represent all the country people, and they were 
eleefed, two for each shire or county. But a country person 
could not vote for them unless he had an estate worth an annual 
rental of forty shillings, and, since the same amount of money 
would then buy a good deal more tlian nowada5rs, forty shillings 
was a fairly large sum; it debarred all agricultural laborers and 

‘ A peer 'Has teclmically a titled nobleman who possessed an hereditary seat in 
the House of Lords Many nev.’ peers were created after the “ Glorious” Revolution 
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nany farm tenants. Persons who were qualified to vote were 
often afraid to vote independently, for ali ejections were public 
and anyone might learn from the poll-book how each man had 
voted. Frequently the electors sold their suffrages to a rich 
squire or an ambitious nobleman. The result was that most 
“knights of the slure” were landed aristocrats or dependent 
upon landed aristocrats. 

It was likewise with the other part of the members of the House 
of Commons, the so-called “burgesses." who w-ere pre.sumed to 
represent the towns, or “boroughs.” Throughout the eighteenth 
centurj’ only such towns were rcpre.sentetl as had been represented 
back in the reign of Charles II, and each of these towns, regard- 
less of 5i«>, sent two representatives, while a goodly number of 
new'tr and rapidly growing towms sent no representatives at alL^ 
For the towns that did send reprcsentalis’es, no method of elec- 
tion was prescribed by law; each borough liad its owm method 
of election. In some towns, election was in the hands of tlie 
so-called “freemen” (of course everybody was legally free, — 
“freeman ” was a technical term for an hereditary member of the 
borough corporation); in one towm the “freemen” might be few. 
and lit another they might be fairly numerous. In some towns a 
noblentan or a clique of commercial magnates chose the burgesses 
without even the fonnaliiy of an election. In general, the mass 
of artisans. journcN'men, and apprentices had no say in tlie choice 
of members of parliament; aristocrats of birth and wealth, either 
by outright appointment or by intimidation or bribery of elec- 
tors, assured the return of burgesses favorable to themselves. 

Thus p.arliamcni in lire eighteenth century represented neither 
the variou.s classes of society nor the masses of the population. 
It was certainly not democratic, and it was representa- Aristo- 
tive only of a rsithcr small group of noblemen and “ gen- 
liemcn.” Not more than three hundred sat in the ofParJk- 
House of Lords, and it has been estimated that fewer 
than 1,500 controlled a majorit}' in the House of Commons. Par- 
liament was emphatically an oligarchy, and politics under. -tlie 

‘ SitoJi CTUB in!’ mtitistrial tow ns as Binninghart, Atanchester, Lteds, and Shsffndd 
m-fe viftfSjjrcasntcd in thceigiitecatSicentur)- On tlic other hand, many a decaying 
ti-.tni. or “rotten terough,” continued to bo Rpreaajted Oi thece, the most no- 
todout wtre Old Samra and Dunwich: the tatter Iwd been washed aTray by the 
ami of the former only a lonety hhl laathcd its site; yet the tmiitlonal lords 
If these old jAacftS ^till named thne “representatives” in the House K>i Conmotw. 
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British Consritution was essentially a gentleman’s game. Aristo- 
crats or proteges of aristocrats occupied the seats in parliament. 
A distinguished English statesman of the eighteenth century 
indicated the position of an aristocratic protege: “He is sent here 
by the lord of this or the duke of that, and if he does not obey 
the instructions which he receives, he is held to be a dishonest 
And no “gentleman” would be dishonest, 
r So far ve have referred to the parliament and the constitu- 
tion sometimes as “English” and sometimes as “British.” A 
The Union explanation is needed. The island of Great 

ofEngland Britain had long been partitioned between two sepa- 

and Scot- kingdoms — England and Scotland-— eacli with its 

lanciastne , , ^ ^ . , , ,r 

Kingdom owm king, parliament, and state church. In 160^ , as 

we have ^observed, the king 01 Scotland sucSHed 

bjTTiereditar}’^ right to the throne of England. 'and 
though for some time_ the two kingdoms rctained,^s$p arats~ ^fi‘ 
ITamentTVhd distinct churches and laws^ ^Scotl^d w^s^Joined 
with, England under a common king and experienced^dmmg riic 
seventeenth century ITluch the same rcvolutipnary'^^dssjtud^.'^ 
In if 7^. during the reign of Queen Anne, the parliaments of Eng- 
land’Snd Scotland passed an Act of Union, whereby the two king- 
doms were finally fused into the one kingdom of Great Britain, 
and the English parliament at Westminster was transformed 
into the British parliament by inclusion of Scottish lords and 
commoners Cert ain peculiaridK^qf Scottishjaw we re re tai n ed 
for the northern part of the consolidated realm, and it was spedfi- 
pally provided tliat Hie state church shoulctSynain Preslg^terian 
in Scotland and Anglican in England * After 1707 it is strictly 
accurate to speak of the British, rather than the English, con- 
stitution and parliament. 

The parUamentarj' oligarchy rvliich we have been describing, 
t^hen, dominated England (and Wales) and Scotland. But in 
addition it daimed ultimate authority over the whole British 
empire — Ireland and the newer overseas colonies. For the colo- 
nies, the British government appointed governors, made laws, 
and levied ta.xes, in theory at least. Some of the dependencies, 
espedally in America, had local parliaments (or assemblies) of 

’ Accordingly, the poor sovereigns of Great Britain, though they were at the head 
of the Anglican Church, had to be Presbyterian when they visited Scotland. >This 
was not much of a strain, however, on G<«irge I or George II. ‘ 
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their own «one of than was even nominally represented in the 
British parliament at Westminster; and between ’some of them 
and tlie mother-coimtiy a good deal of friction developed in die 
eighteenth century. 

As for Ireland, English kings had begun its nulitarj’ conquest 
ns far back as the twelfth century'? and by dint of many efforts 
and much bloodshed they nad eventually brought it . 

into political subjection. ^ y e yer thcless the rpajorily of of°fre\and 
Irishmen remained Catholic in religion and “foreign” 
to IhigUrijracn. Attempts to force the conversion of the mass of 
liatl^ to the Anglican Church w'hidi Queen Elisiabeth estab- 
lished as the “Church of Ireland” proved fruitless, and the na- 
tives were ever evbic’ng sympathy for foreign foes of England — 
for Spiuiibr for France In the scvcnteentli centuiy they fought 
for CharlesT and James II against the triumphant Puritans and 
the champion'- of the “ Glorious” Revolution. To curb the Cath- 
olic natives, successive British rulers — ^James I, Cromwell, and 
Wilii.ahi III— settled Protestant Englishmen and Scots in north- 
ern Ireland (Ulster) and transferred large landed estates Uirough- 
oul the island to loyal Protestant noblemen. In Ireland, as well 
as in Scotland, tlierc bad long been an aristocratic local parlia- 
ment, but since tlie close of the fifteenth century enactments 
of the IrEli parliament, to be valid, had to be approved by the 
English Privy Council, and the disbarment of Catholics from it 
meant that the Irish purhanienl from the middle of the seven 
teenth century' was dominated by an even narrower oligarchy 
of noblemen and “gentlemen” than that which dominated the 
British p.arliament. 

Thus the supreme political authority in Great Bntain and 
Ireland and the British overacas colonics in the eighteenth century 
was not an absolute monarch but a parliamentary oligarchy of 
!andlord,s and commercial magnates. And this oligarchy used its 
power to increase the inlernalional imixrrtance .and pre.sHge of 
Britain, <and incidentally to forward its own economic interests. 

In domestic policies, tlie oligarchy (particularly its Tory ele- 
ment) natunaUy fawred agriculture and the great landlords. 
Immediately after the “Glorious" Revolution, parliament, 
while increasing the tariff protection of home-grown grain, adopted 
a new policy of paying to landlords from the national treasury 
a '^bounty,” or money premium, for every bushel of wheat which 
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they exported from the country.* This policy was continued 
and developed during the eighteenth century by a series of 
Agricui- so-called “corn laws,” which were intended to stim- 
t^lPoli- ulate the growing of grain in Britain, to raise the 
price of foodstuffs, and thereby to add to the riches 
mentary of the rural landowners Similar motives dictated 
Oligarchy promulgation of a rapidly increasing number of “en- 
closure acts,” pii\'ileging this or that nobleman oi squire to 
enlarge his private estate by depriving tenants of their customaty 
right to common holdings. Seventy enclosure acts were passed 
for the benefit of landed aristocrats between 1700 and 1760, and 
during the first thirty-three years of the reign of George III 
(1760-1793) 1,355 such acts were passed.^ The number of acres 
thus transferred in the eighteenth century from poor farmers 
and tenants to influential well-to-do landlords was at least three 
million. 

At the same time, the parliamentary oligarchy pursued foreign 
policies which were calculated to foster British commerce and to 
Commer- extend British dominion overseas. The merchants and 
cial Poll- shippers who formed an important wing of the Whig 
Varb°a-^* party, as well as all patriots, were highly gratified by 
mentary the course and outcome of the Wars of the League of 
Oligarchy y^^gsburg (1689-1697) and of the Spanish Succession 
(1702-17x4), in which Britain fought at once against France, her 
chief commercial and colonial rival, and against Louis XW, the 
friend of tlie Catholic Stuart pretenders to the British throne. 
From these wars, Britain obtained not only Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and additional posts in the West Indies but also 
valuable privileges of trade with Spanish America.® The Methuen 
Treaty (1703), whereby Portugal was closely allied to Britain, 
was similarly advantageous - it allowed British merchants to sell 
their wares in Portugal xvithout hindrance; and in return Britain 
lowered the duties on Portuguese udnes, so that “port” sup- 
planted “burgund)'-” as the favorite stimulant of British gentle- 
men. Nor -was the Union with Scotland (1707) unfavorable to 
British commerce; it permitted the adoption of uniform irade 
regulations, tariffs, and excise for all the British Isles. 
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> That is, when wheat was selhng for less than 6 s. a bushel. 
-See Oliver Goldsmith, Daerlcd Vsllage (1770). 

’Seeabove, pp 339-344,406-412. 
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\\'alpolc, tlie great XVhig prime minister from ryar t6 1 ^ 4 - 2 ^ 
was an apostle of peace and prosperity,^ particularly the latter. 
He believed that economic prosperity was the be-all gir 
and the end-all of statesmanship and that, if British Robert 
landlords and merchants v'ere prosperous, Britain 
would prosper. His policy of prosperity wa.s based on mercan- 
tilist ideas and consisted in strict attention to business methods 
in |3ublic finance, the removal of duties on imported raw materi- 
als and on. exported manufactures, and the enlargement of tire 
merchant marine. Because war might necessitate heavy financial 
c-xpenditures which, he feared, would lessen the prosperity of the 
upper classes, lie endcawred to keep peace with foreign powers. 
For his pacifi.sm, however, he was bitterly assailed by the Tories 
and by groups of his fellow WTiigs, and toward the end of his 
ministr}' he w’as driven by the patriotic clamors of William Pitt 
(the earl of Chatham) into war with Spain (the War of Jenkins’s 
Ear, 1739) and resumption of hostilities with France (the War 
of the Austrian Succession) 

William Pitt (1708-1778) was a most interesting type of the 
eighteenth-centur>' parliamentarian. Like many others, he repre- 
sented the aristocracjf of new capitalism, rather than 
that of medieval lineage. It w'as his grandfather, Pitt, Earl 
Thomas Pitt, a vulgar and unscrupulous adventurer, 
known as “Diamond” Pitt, wdio had established the 
family fortunes, and he had cstablislied tlicm in that happy 
hunting ground of exploitation and graft, the service of the 
English E.i.st India Company.’ Some of his fortune Thomas Pitt 
had employed to purchase one of the “rotten borouglis” — that 
of Old Sarum — and thereby to assure representation for his 
family in the parliament of “ gentlemen.” William Pitt had abih 


* Wtitpok r,as tlie “bcsl master of figures of any man of his lime.’’ Whlk he 
was deemed the special adsocatc of the commercial Uass, he w.isn great landlord 
anil vtis deeply interested in Uie "prospenty" of his estates and his family. Ha 
enormously enridied himscU from public oihec, and obtained in 1742 the tit'e of 
rad of 0*for(L ' 

’ See ai>ox c, pp. 405- 10&. 

^'Ihomas Pitt had been gorenior of Madras and acquired his nickname of 
“Diamond’’ from the fici of his ha\ ing sold a diamond of metraordinaty siie (which 
Ite had obtained in Indh by most questioriable means) to tie duke of Orleans, 
csiostn of l4>ms XW of France, for something like £135.000. It was mainly by 
this transaction that the Pitts wctc enabled to become “gentlemen,” influential 
in rtiamT and in jpolitics. “I 
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ity. He was a brilliant politician, and as an orator he was likened 
to Demosthenes. He speedily won popular favor by his vehe- 
ment assaults on graft in public office and by his impassioned 
j)leas for the \’igorous assertion of British power in foreign and 
colonial matters. It was largely due to the national enthusiasm 
stirred up by Pitt’s militarism, imperialism, and moral disquisi- 
tions. that Sir Robert Walpole was driven from office and that 
Britain proceeded to renew the stniggle TOth France and Spain 
for world-supremacy in commerce and colonies. It was Pitt who 
presided over the British cabinet during the decisive period of the 
Seven Years’ War, who sent British gold to Frederick tlie Great, 
who directed British conquest in America and India, who en- 
sured British supremacy on the high seas.* This was the climax 
of Pitt’s career. He was acclaimed by the mass of his fellow 
countrymen as tire personification of British patriotism, purity, 
and grandeur. 

The accession of George HI to the British throne in 1760 
changed matters somewhat. This George was grandson of the 
George nr, Gcoxgc II and great-grandson of Uie George I who had 
the Patriot spoken English badly or not at all, who had been 
most unedifying in their private morals, who had 
distrusted the Tories, and who had left the cares and responsi- 
bilities of British government to their Whig ministers, George HI 
was born and reared in England; he spoke good English — real 
king’s English; his morals were as unimpeacliable as Pitt’s; he 
took very seriously tlic business of kingship; and he actually , 
preferred the Tories, who were obsequious to him, to the Whigs, 
who tended to patronize him. In other w’ords, George IH, 
unlike Ms Hanoverian predecessors, was a pure and patriotic 
king, popular with the mass of Britishers; and witli popular 
backing and witli the help of bribery (the art of which had 
been highly developed by Walpole and other Wliig ministers), , 
he proceeded to transform tlic majority in parliament from the 
Whigs to the “king’s friends,’’ mainly Tory. George III had no 
open break with William Pitt; the king ‘disliked the minister^ 
as a rival claimant to the honors of purilj' and patriotism but 
* Sec above, pp. 40S-409. 


Note. Tbc picture opposite, “ Getting Votes for a Member of Parliament,” is 
from a painting by William Hogarth (1697-1764). For another satirical itlusto- 
tion of English life in tiie eighteenth century, by Hogarth, sec above, p. 41S. 
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‘»¥as content to confer, upon Jjlin tlie title of eari of Chathani 
mid to iwoinofc liim to the House of , Lords, where lie was too 
pompous and too much the prey of gout to retain his xhe , 
personal hold on the Biitish public or on the intricate 
politics of the parliamentary oligarchy. Gradually ® 
George III was able to gel rid of Whig ministers, to constitute 
Tory cabinets, and to participate in government himself. From 
1770 to 1782 his prime minister was Lord North, a Tory after his 
oiTO heart. George III could now preside at cabinet meetinp 
and talce a direct personal part in the conduct of govemWaiL 

It was under the regime of the parHaraentary oligarchy whidi 
we have been dc-scribing tliat capitalism produced a notewortliy 
transformation in British agriculture Thanks to tlie Capital- 
prcLfeiinence wliich Great Britain was gaining in world 
empire and world trade, greater wealth flowed into edAris- 
England in the eighteenth century than into any other 
country.^ A large part of this new wealth — tins new capital — 
came into the hands of landlords (nobles and countiy gentlemea), 
who had long been conspicuous in commercial companies and 
colonial sjieculation and who now naturally tended to apply 
tlicir augmenting profits partly to a more ostentatious living 
and partly to the enlargement and more remrmerative operation 
of their ancestral landed estates. The new British capitalism 
was thus ex'idenced by prodigal expenditure of the upper classes 
on tlie erection and upkeep of palatial countrj’ houses and 
sumptuous London residences, on frequent and prolonged tours 
of the Continent, on tlie collecting of “curios” of all sorts, and 
on an a«tonislung amount of hunting, gambling, eating, and 
drinking.^ It was also evidenced by a veritable agricultural 
revolution in Britain. 

‘Sec above, pp 

^Tlic ltcartinc« of British gentlemen in the eighteenth century and their bibu- 
l(j«ity are almost unbi*lie\>ab!e to our more abstemious twentieth ecntuiy. In 
those expansive days there was prodigious Unnhing of port wine by the upper 
rlarsBS and of rum and jsin by the lower chisses; coffee houses were flourishing on 
alLsldes; and tea-drinking was becoming fasUionabie and pientiiul. Tn more ways 
than one, Britain "muddled through " its great exploits of that century. 


Koti . The portrait opposite is of a Scottish landed aristocrat of the eighteeatii' 
muusy, " The MacXsb," from n painting by llenx}' Raeburn {i 756-:Ba3). Cos 
ctming Ratbum's art, see below, p, jda. 
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What inspired the agricultural revolution was a rapidly rising 
demand for farm produce. England’s numerous wars, the swift 
Incentive of her merchant marine, tlie growth of her 

forAgri- woollen industry and other manufactures, and the 
RevXtion increase of her population (which, exclu- 

sive of emigration to the colonies, almost doubled in 
the eighteenth century) naturally stimulated the production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials at the very time when the “corn 
law's” and “navigation acts” were artificially protecting the 
British market from foreign competition. There was ever}' in- 
fcentive, therefore, for the British farmer to increase the output 
of his land. 

To increase agricultural production required the adoption of 
more efficient, more “scientific,” methods of farming. Tliis, 
however, was not ea.sy for the ordinar}' small farmer or tenant 
farmer. It needed imagination and courage to break with cen- 
turies of deeply rooted agricultural tradition, and it needed 
capital. Hence the leadership in effecting the agricultural rev- 
scientific taken by “gentlemen farmers,” that is, by 

Gentle- wealthy landlords — noblemen or country squires — 
Fannin possessed considerable capital, who owned large . 

estates on which experimentation was possible, and 
who made a hobby of the “new farming,” Among such upper- 
class pioneers of “scientific” agriculture, several individuals de- 
serve special mention. 

One was Jetliro Tull (1674-1740), the son of a Berksliire 
squire. After studying the classics at Oxford and law' at London, 
and touring France and Italy, and becoming an ac- 
TifilMd complished musician, Tull settled dowm on Hs landed 
Scientific estate and labored systematically to increase its crops. 
Uon^'^^' observation and experiment he learned the differ- 

ence between good and bad seed and proved that 
thin sowing and constant cultivation produced the best harvest. 
Hitherto it had been an almost universal practice to sow grain 
and other crops by scattering handfuk of seed broadcast, and as 
a result it had been impossible to hoe the soil between the plants 
or keep weeds from growing amongst tliem. Tull, however, told 
his farm laborers to sow' the seed in rows, leaving enough space 
between them so that the soil could frequently be hoed.' Then, 

^TuU undoubtedly got the idea from observing, during his travels on the 


Jethro 
Tull and 
Scientific 
Cultiva- 
tion 
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wlien liis laboren; proUsted 'against the additional and nbusual 
woT-k thus imposed upon them, he invented a ‘‘ drill/’ %vhich'' 
would plant the seed automatically In the way he desired, and a 
Korse-driven hoeing machine for cultivating the soil around the 
plants. By these means. Tull largely increased the 3'ield of his 
props, and in 1731 he published a clescrijition of his novel methods 
In a famous book entitled Horsf-lloctng /JusbatidryJ 

Conteraporaiy' with Jethro TuH was \’iscount Townshend 
(i<}7^1-i 738), <i groat Whig nobleman. brotfier-ln-Iaw of Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole. After an active political career, during Viscount 
winch he helped to negotiate the union of Scotland 
with Hngland and served as British ambassador to Rotation 
|:he Dutch Netherlands, Townshend retired to niral Crops 
life and devoted himself wholly to the management of his broad 
acres. Not onlj*^ did he exploit Tull’s new method-s, but he de- 
vised a novel system of.cLQi>rptatipn. planting wheat, turnips, 
barley (or rye), and clover (or beans) in successive years. Bj’' 
iutrodudug this four-year rotation and by employing better, 
fertilizer, he more than doubled the average production of the 
medieyalj thrce-tield system '■ From an acre of land he got an 
average yield of twonl3’’-four bushels of wheat, as compared 
tvith the six or ten husliels of hitherto prevailing open-field 
farming Incidentally, because he was so enthusiastic about the 
value of turnips, he was nicknamed ‘‘Turnip Townshend." 
’’"Another ‘‘gentleman farmer.” somewhat 3'ounger, was Robert 
Bakewcli (1725-1705). a native of Leicestershire Besides uliiiz- 
ing’tlie devdees of Townshend and Tull, Bakewell won Robert 
special distinction as a pioneer in the scientific breed- 
ing of farm animals— cattle, horses, and especially esvtific 
picep. A notable result of the impro-vemenls made by Breeding 
Bakewcli (and other squires who followed Ins example) is indi- 
cated by the fact that the average weight of calves sold at one 
of England’s leading market-towns (Smithtield) increased from 
50 lbs. ill 1710 to 148 in the \'car 1795; of beeves, from 370 lbs. 
to 800; of iambs, from 18 lbs. to 5o;j)f sheep, from 28 lbs. to So. 

AH these experiments' of BaJcewell, Townshend, and TuU had 
a fascination for English noblemen and gentlemen in the eight- 

Conlinent, the^ imy in vvbicb. Frencii and Italian peasants cultiv;ited their 
.eiis4)-au!s, 

^ Sett atevfi, pp, 52-53. 
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eenth centurj'. The “new agriculture ” became verj' -fashion al)le 
at court and among the parliamentary oligarchy. George TI 
Fame of insisted that Tull’s innovations be explained to him 
fte “New at length, and the neglected wife of George II patron-^ 
Agricul- j^ed the publication of Uorse-Hocing Biishandry. Tfie 
poet Pope loved to “play the philosopher among 
cabbages.” Sir Robert Walpole quarrelled with \'iscount Towns- 
hend about politics, but not about turnips. Later, George ITT 
delighted in being called “Farmer George”; he established a' 
model farm at Windsor, formed a flock of merino sheep, and 
experimented with stock-breeding. Robert Bakewell kept open 
house for British peers (and French and German dukes and 
Russian princes) who came to see his scientific farm — }i^_Kater- 
canals, his plough-team of cows, his irrigated meadows, his horse- 
hoed crops, and, above all, his live-stock — his huge black stallion, 
his bull “Two-penn}',” and his ram “Two-pounder.” 

The most influential popularizer of the new agriculture was 
Arthur Young (1741-1S20), who wielded the pen rather than the 
hoe. Something of a fop and gallant, and quite negli- 
gent in money matters, Young was unable to make a 
living on his own landed estate, but he profitably used 
iiis considerable literar)' gifts in telling others how tlrey could 
enrich tliemselves from farming. Young toured Britain, Ireland, 
and France, noting the best methods used in different regions, 
and then writing books about what he had seen. He lectured 
on the “new agriculture,” urged members of parhament to 
fonvard it, and founded a monthly magazine. Annals of Agrl- 
cuUttre, for the propagation of its principles. Young’s Tours 
and Annals w'ere subscribed to by many upper-class Englishmen 
and by some “gentlemen farmers” in France, Prussia, and ^ 
America; George III always carried the latest volume of the 
Annals with Mm in Ms travelling carriage. It was a spirited 
crusade u'Mch Arthur Young waged in behalf of agricultural 
change. As he put the case, more produce from tlie land meant 
higher rents for the landlord, larger incomes for farmers, better 
wages for laborers, more home-gro^vn food for the nation. 

Young’s propaganda and the exigencies of the “new agricul- 
ture” demanded not only the protection of British agriculture 
against foreign competition but also the transfer of agricul tura’ 
land within Britain frorn_common tp^priyate.pwnership, from a 
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Jargc i\«Tnbcr^of tenants and lo^ver-dass fanners to a small 
,nmnj)er of capitalistic upper-class nobles and gentlenien. Such 
demands could readily be met by these very' nobles Suprem- 
and gentICTnen. for they it was who. devoted to the 
new agriculture and imbued with Arthur Young's Amtoc- 
convictions, could utilize their predominant position 
in parliament to enact the necessary ‘‘corn laws” and and Eca- 
“enclosure laws ” They' did so. The process of ‘‘en- 
closure,” to which we have already referred/ reached gigantic 
proportions in the reign of George III. It was a significant aspect 
of the British agricultural revolution of the eighteenth century. 

In the midst of agrarian transformation in Britain, and soon 
after the accession of ” banner George*’ and the Tories to political 
jx)wer, the parliamentary' oligarchy was suddenly' con- TheBrew- 
fronted with serious problems arising from the Amer- 
jean pliasc of the Seven Yeans’ War (1763). Canada Political 
had been wrestetl from France, but the conquost had Ro'^otatlon 
cost vast sums of money which someone liad to p.ay. In attempt- 
ing to solve this problem in a manner that would not pul loo 
many financial burdens upon English landowners, parliament 
and the king unwittingly' precipitated another— a third— political 
revolution. This revolution, unlike the Puritan Rc'^olulion and 
the “Glorious" Revolution did not take place in England or 
Scotland. It occurred in thirteen overse.as colonies and is known 
in history as the American Revolution But its elTects on the 
political evolution of modern Europe — and of the modern world — 
were even more direct and fiir-re.iching than those of the “Glori- 
uis” Revolution. 

5. THE AMERIOXN KEVOLUTION 

x\t the clo.se of tlie Seven Years’ War (1763). Great Britain 
was mistress of an axlensive colonial empire.- To British c.apital- 

* .''ft atsiSve, pp 4&i~,p>3 A ivi see below pp. 710-71^ 

*Tlic empire then embrated lisrlwdos (ifrai), t irjania (1&07), Bennuda fiboo)* 
Oarrbia (xbsS), yiasiavlmseU' (ibjo). St Chnstopbtr (lOaj), Reels (163S), 
iTonUrrrRl Antiyaa (irt.42), Maryland (1654), Rhode Isl.rnd Hon- 

iuras (1G38), St. Lada (lO^S). CotmctSicut Madras (1630), Gold Co,ast 

{l(iSa), bt. Helena (ibery.Xorth Carolina (1655!, Jam.iici (1653), Bombay (rtior), 
Mew Votl {1(16 0 , Rev.* Jemw {1664!, Dchw.irc {i()t>4), Bahamas. (iiXifi), Virrin 
Bha'is South. CaroUtia ftbri), Mew ilamp-hits (ib-jc;), PcimwKauua 

B&Sib Gibrallar (trrj), Rewfoundlaiid {lyryh Nova Srotia (1714), Hudson’s 
Bay Ternt&ry (1713), G«iT4b. (iTSl), Qtiebcc, nnd Prime Edward fchnd 
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ists and to the TBritish government, the best part of the empire 
seemed to be its semi-tropical holdings in India and the West 
Indies, for these supplied commodities which could not be pro- 
cured in the mother-country and which could be exploited on 
terras most favorable to British traders and merchants and, 
incidentally, to the British upper classes. Yet comparatively 
few Britishers made permanent homes in these semi-tropical 
holdings; tliey were too hot and they had too manj’- acclimated 
natives (in the case of India) or too many imported negroes (as 
in the case of the West Indies) ; tliey were profitable for commerce 
and investment but not very promising for actual colonization. 

For actual colonization the most favorable part of the British 
empire was the strip of American seaboard in the north temper- 
Thirteen ate zone, and hither had immigrated an ever increas- 
Colodes number of Englishmen, Scots, and Irish, together 
inAiner- with a considerable number of French Huguenots 
icaini 763 and Dutcli and German and Swedish Protestants. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century^ there was an English- 
speaking population of abo ut i.ioo.oo o in tire thirteen separate 
colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia. 

fin these thirteen colonies Englishmen predominated, and they 
h^d naturally brought with them the political ideas and in- 
stitutions of seventeenth-century' England. In the colonies, 
just as in England, the legal system was characterized by the 
common law and by jury-trials. In each colony was established 
an assembly' (or legislature) patterned more or less closely after 
the English House of Commons) in Virginia, for e-xample, the 
assembly, or “House of Burgesses,” like the English lower 
House, comprised tw'o burgesses from each town or borough and 
representatives from the counties. In most colonies, a royal 
governor headed the administration as a kind of nceroy of the 
English monarch, and the relations betrveen roy'al governor and 
assembly in almost every colony' reflected the relations between 
king and parliament in the mother-countryd ^colonial assembly, 
like the home parliament, claimed that, witnout its consent, no 

Dominica (1763), St Vincent (1763), Grenada (1763), Tobago (1763), Florida 
(1763). and Bengal (1733-1763)- 

' Strictly speaking, this statement applies only to the nine colonies which had 
roval governors and the two (Pennsylrania and Maryland) which had “pro- 
prietors ’ niiodc Island and Connecticut possessed charteta permitting them to 
“Icct their own governors 
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direct tax be imposed and no Jav/ passed J Repeatedly a 

colonial assembly, taking its cue from the home parliament, 
would hold up financial appropriations in order to compel the 
royal governor to accept its polides or to appoint officials in 
whom it had confidence. The British revolutions of tlie seven- 
teentii centur}- had their counterparts in America, so that by 
tlie eighteenth centurj’ certain classes in the colonie.s, as well as 
certain classes in Great Britain, po.ssesscd considerable rights of 
self-government. And in claiming and obtaining such rights of 
self-goveniment the colonists justified theraselve.s on the ground 
tliat they were claiming and obtaining the traditional “rights 
of Englishmen. ”{^In a word, the limitation on monarchical ab- 
solutism and the practice of representative government in the 
thirteen colonics were by-products of the revolutionary develop- 
ment of the British parliament in the seventeenth and eighteenth 

CGnturics.’l 

€ >■ 

k^But the tlurteen American colonies went farther PolUical 
than the mother-countty in revolutionarj'- develop- 
ment. Colonial conditions werc,inoreiavorable-thiin British 
Britain’^pi: the adoption of reajlyxadical.e.’qperiments Colonies 
itUJOlilics. 

(i) The religious situation in America was more favorable to 
politicid radicalism. Whereas the majority of Englishmen in the 
home-coimtrjf were Anglican Chri-stians, used to bishops, to 
rifual, and to royal headslup of tlie dmrcli, the large majority 
of Englishmen (and other settlers) in the colonies were dissenters 
from Anglicanism. There were a few Catholics in Mar3dand, 
and a considerable number of Anglicans in Virginia, Carolina, 
ami New York. But the Anglicans in America had no resident 
bishop and they tended to\rard •‘low church” Puritanism, tvhile 
almost evctawvhere in the colonies the masses were radical 
Puritans; Congregational in Massaduisetts and Connectiait; 
Baptist in Rhode Island; Quaker in Pennsylvania; and Presby- 
terian or Dutch Reformed or some other kind of Calvinist in 
tlie middle and southern colonies. This meant that the*mas.s.of 
cokansta Averc..cspcdallydntoleraivt-of Catholicism and-distrust- 
fuLof cpisGopac)'. and that they were far more sympathetic with, 
the principles underlying the Puritan Revolution of CromwelD 
^end his Independents than with the compromise effected by tliS , 
.^Glorious” Revolution of Anglican aristocrats 
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(2) Economic and social conditions in America were also 
more favorable. ^In.the colonies J:here was no, powerful class .of 
hereditary nobl^ such as flourished in Great Britain. New 
England had b'^een settled by people of the middle and lower 
classes, aristocrats being conspicuous by their absence; here 
the shippers and shopkeepers of the towns were influential, and 
each farmer was an independent landowner rather than the 
tenant of a feudal lord. It is true.that-in Virginia and .Carolina, 
“gentlemen” of aristocratic lineage had acquired “plantations” 
and taken up a mode of living similar to that of English nobles 
and squires, but as the plantations were cultivated by negro 
slaves, Jhe.aiistocracy of the South .was based on the subjection 
QLone.race_to another rather thm upon the subjection of som e 
white men to others; and here, as elsewhere in the southern and 
middle colonies, there was a constant influx of lower-class immi-' 
grants who became tradesmen or small-scale fanners. Besides, 
there was so much unoccupied land on the colonial frontiers that 
any white man could become an independent landowner by 
moving on and clearing a farm of his own. Xbe, frontiersman 
was a novel and very important element in British colonial lift 
in America; he learned to he self-reliant and selfrassertive; and 
he emphasized the tendency among colonists to brook no^ social 
siiperior. .As W illiam J’enn once complained, the colonists 
seemed to ‘^hink nothing taller Jhan.themselves bub the -trees..” 
In America, unlike Britain, there could be little familiarity with 
dukes and earls, but considerable impatience mth a parliamen- 
tar>' oligarchy intent upon the conservation of aristocracy. 

(3) Geog raphical conditions likewise favored political radical- 
ism in America. The colonies w'ere SQ_ far awa y from the mother- 
countrjq and communication across the Atlantic was so slow 
and arduous in the days of sailing vessels, that it was not ea sy 
to con trol the.details.of J:heir,c:oyynment from England. More- 
over, since the colonies on the North^^AmericanTcoast w'ere at 
first considered rather poor and unprofitable, it hardly seemed 
worth while to interfere very systematically with their local 
affairs. The -Stuart Jdngs. were too, absor bed in their effort, to 
establish monarchical absolutism in England to pay close or 
continuous attention to its establishment in America. And the 
succeeding parliamentary oligarchy found it convenient and 
desirable to concentrate their thought on the promotion of 
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lamled and coimnerci'al ifltcrcits Jin the mother-country and for 
a tinte to be quite neglectful of the colonies. Jn.„tWs,:}vAy the 
wl9mst5..grexr,xr'ec..inQr{l accustomed to managing^theii: ^\vn 
^irs, and resenting *any tiireatcncd inteiference.byjhe home 
jipvernrnent as tyranny. 

in one very important matter — die matter of commerce — the 
parliamcntarj' oligarchy in Great Britain was thoroughly com- 
mitted to a policy which involved interference ndth 
the colonies. This policy was babed-on mercantilism, interfcr- 
the notion that the government should regulate the coion^*^ 
commerce of its subjects in £>uch a way as to build up com- 
thc country’s wealth and i>ower. Now the colonists 
were obviously British subjects, and, according to mer- 
cantilist doctrine, they owed a threefold duty to tlie nation: 
(l) they should fumish the mother-country ivitli commodities 
which could not be produced at home; (2) they should not injure 
the motb.er countia' by competing wth her industries or by en- 
riching her rommcicial rivals; and (3) they should help bear the 
bunions of the government, army, and naNy. Quite logically, 
tlicreforc, the British statesmen of the eighteenth century, 
bacLcd by the parliamentao' oligartliy, attempted to make the 
colonists do their duly 

(t) Various e.xpedients were employed to encourage the pro- 
duction of particular colonial commodities which the British 
parliament thought desirable. The commodity might be exempted 
fiom customs duties, or parliament might forbid the importation 
Into Great Britain of similar products from foreign countries, or 
might even bestow outright upon the colonial producer “boun- 
ties.," sums of muney, a-a iacjiative ta petsavere va the ia- 
duslry. Thus the cultivation of indigo an -Carolina, of coffee in 
Jamaica, of tobacco in. Virginia, w'as encouraged, so that the 
British would not have to buy the.se commodities from Spain. 
Similarly, boimlies were given for tar, pitch, hemp, masts, and 
spars imported from America rather than from Sweden. 

(2) Afany regulations were adopted to prevent colonial com- 
meice or industry^ from endangering the profits of manufac- 
turers or shippers m Great Britain. Of the colonial indtrstries 
wMdi were discouraged for this reason, tv,a> or three are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Thus the hat manufacturers in America, 
though they could rmdse hats clieaply, because of the plcntifi ' 
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supply of fur in the New World, were forbidden to rnanufactiu'fc 
any for export, lest they should ruin the hatters of Londoni 
The weaving of cloth was likewise discouraged by a law of 1699 
which prohibited the export of woollen fabrics from one colony 
to another. Again, if was thought necessary to protect British 
iron-masters by forbidding (1750) the colonists to manufacture 
wrought iron or its finished products. Such restrictions on man- 
ufacture Avere imposed, not so much for fear of actual competition 
in the English market, as from desire to keep the colonial markets 
for English manufacturers. They caused a good deal of rancor, 
but they were too ill enforced to bear heavily upon the colonies. 

More irksome were the restrictions on commerce. As far 
back as 1651, when Dutcli traders were bringing spices from 
the East and sugar from the West to sell in London at a hand- 
some profit, parliament had passed the first famous Namgation 
Act, which had been successful in its general design— to weaken 
the Dutch carrying trade and to stimulate British ship-building. 
In the eighteenth century a similar policy was applied to the 
colonics. For it was claimed that the New England traders who 
sold their fish and lumber for sugar, molasses, and rum in the 
French West Indies were enriching French planters rather than 
English. Consequently, a heavy tariff was laid on Frcndi sugar- 
products. Moreover, inasmuch as it was deemed most essential 
for a naval power to hav^e many and skilled ship-builders, the 
Navigation Acts ^ were so developed and expanded as to include 
the follouang prescriptions, (i) In general, all import and ex- 
port trade must be conducted in ships built in England, in Ire- 
land, or in the colonies, manned and commanded by British 
subjects. Thus, if a French or Dutch merchantman appeared in 
Massachusetts Bay, offering to sell at a great bargain Iris cargo 
of spices or silks, the merchants of Boston were legally bound 
not to buy of him. (2) Certain ‘‘enumerated” articles such as 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and, later, rice and furs, could 
be exported only to England. A* Virginia planter, wishing to 
send tobacco to a French snuff-maker, would have to ship it to 
London in an English ship, pay duties on it there, and then 
have it reshipped to Havne. (3) All goods imported into the 
American colonies from Europe must come by way of England 

’ Subsequent to the Act ot 1651, important Navig.Ation Acts were passed in i66ci 
i66> 167a, and i6p6. 
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And must pay duties there. Silks might be more expensh^ after 
tJiey Jiad paid Customs duties in London and had followed a 
roundabout route to Virginia, but tlie aspiring colonial dame 
was supposed, in pajdng dearly, to rejoice that Engbsh sliips and 
English sailors were employed in transporting her finerjf. 

< Some of the regulations of colonial indu'strj' and trade were 
doubtless beneficial to tlic colonists, but they were made by the 
British parliament, without sanction of the colonial ^ 
legislatures, and in the main they were prejudicial to Bathin' 
the economic interests of tlie colonies Yet for some Long 
lime they were tolerated bj’ the coloirists for three Tolerated 
cliief reasons. 

In tljg^tot^^place, for many years they had been 
very poorfy enforced During his long ministry, from 17?! to 
1742 ,. Six, Robert Walpole had winked at infractions of the 
law and had allowed the colonies to develop as best the5'' 
might under his policy of “salutary neglect ’’ Then, during the 
colonial wars, it had been inexpedient and impossible to insist 
upon the Xaxigation Acts, and smuggling had become so common 
that respectable merchants made no effort to conceal their traffic 
in goods ivhich had been imported contrary' to provisions of the 
law. 

Secondly, the colonies w'ould gladly endure a good deal of 
economic hardship in order to have the help of the mother-coun- 
Try against the French So long as France ^vas in possession of 
Canada and French governors at Quebec were sending their 
Indian allies soutbward and ea.'^tward to burn New" England 
villages, it w’as very comforting to think that the mother-country 
would send armies of redcoats to conquer the savages and defeat 
the Frendi. 

, Thirdly, the American colonists w'ere loo weak and too divided, 
prior to the second half of the eighteenth centurj", to make com- 
mon and effective cause against the restrictions w'hich tlie mother- 


country put upon their trade and industry. The thirteen colonies 
^wem-distinct-enlities, disparate, in origin, in social structure, in 
religbus composition, lyid in economic acthdty. The southern 
colonies— Georgfa, tlie Carolinas, and Virginia — ^were almost 
wholly agricultural, and their chief products were plantation- 
grown rice,^indigo, and tobacco. New York and Pennsyhnmia 
produced corn and timber. In New' England, although there were 
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many small farmers, the growing interest AvaS in trade and manu- 
facture. The social distinctions were equally marked. The north- 
ern colonists were middle-class traders and small farmers, with 
democratic town governments, and with a marked pride in educa- 
tion. In the South, gentlemen of good old English families 
lived like feudal lords among their slaves and cultivated man- 
ners quite as assiduously as morals. Of forms of the Christian 
religion, the Atlantic coast, as we have seen, presented a 
bizarre nuAture. In the main, Nerv England was emphatical'y 
Cahanist and sternly Puritan, A’irginia, chiefly Episcopalian 
(Anglican); and Maryland, partly Roman Catholic. Plain- 
spoken Quakers in Pennsylvania, Presbyterians in New Jersey. 
Baptists in Rhode Island, elsewhere sprinklings of French 
Huguenots and German Lutherans and Mennonites, added to 
the confusion. 

Between colonies so radically different in religion, manners, 
and industries, there could be at the outset little harmony or co- 
operation. It would be hard to arouse tliem to concerted action. 
Financial cooperation was impeded by the fact that the paper 
money issued by any one colony was not worth much in the 
others. ^Military cooperation was difficult because, while each 
colony might call on its farmers temporarily to join the militia 
in order to repel an Indian raid, tlie militia-men were always 
anxious to get back to their crops and w'ould obey a strange com- 
mander wdtli ill grace. The 1,300,000 colonists, even if united, 
could hardlj’’ be a match for the ten million inhabitants of Great 
Britain: and in wealth and resources they could scarcely dream 
of rivalling the mother-countiy. 

With tlie conclusion of the French ana Indian War in 1763, 
however, conditions were materially changed, (i) The fear of tlie 
Changed ^ rench was no longer present to bind the thirteen colo- 
Situatioa nies to the motlier-country. (2) During the Avars the 
“ colonies had growm not only more populous (they num- 

bered about 2,000,000 inhabitants in 1763) and more wealthy, 
but also more self-confident. Recruits from tlie northern colonies 
had captured Louisburg in 1745 and had helped to conquer Can- 
ada in the last Frencli W'ar. Virginia volunteers had seen how' 
helpless were General Braddock’s redcoats in forest-Avarfare. 
Experiences like these gave the provincial riflemen pride and 
confidence. Important also was the Albany Congress of 1754, 
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in T.Yliidt delegates from seven colonics came togetlier and dis- 
cussed Benjamin Franklin’s scheme for federating fhe tMrleeu 
colonies. Although the plan was not adopted, it set colonists to 
thinking about the advantages of confederation and so prepared 
the vmy for subsequent union. 

{The conclusion of the French and Indian tVar coincided 
roughly with the accession of George III to the British throne 
and with his determination to bring tlie Tories and his other 
‘ friends " to power and to prove himself an even greater patriot 
than William Pitt But it coincided also with a graye financial 
crisis, for the expense of the recent war had been vcr>' great and 
the British public debt amounted in 1763 to what was then the 
ehormou.s sum of £140,000.000 Consequently, when, Bntam’s 
George III in 1763 called George Grenville '“to head Financial 
the cabinet, king and minister were agreed that the ^“Sencits 
American colonics must shoulder part of the mother-counlr3*’s 
burdens of finance and national detense. Great Britain, they 
argued, had undergone a costly w'ar to defend the colonists on 
the Atlantic coast from French aggression. Moreover, the ac- 
quisition of the exteirsive Mississippi and St Lawrence vallcj'S 
had placed new burdens on Great Britain, for, in order to prevent 
renewed danger from French, Spaniards, or Indians, at least ten 
thousand regular soldiers w'ould be needed at an annual expense 
of £300,000. IVhat could be more natural than tliat tlie colonists, 
to whose benefit the war had redounded, and to whose safety 
the arnn' w'ould add, should pay at least a part of the e.x- 
pensc?/ 

ifecn\niic, the new minister, accordingly proposed that the 
tofonists should pay about £150.000 a year,— -roughly a half ot 
the estimated total amount, — and for raising the money, he 
championed two special finance acts in the British parliament 
The first w'as the Sugar Act of 1764. Grenville recognized that a 
very high tariff on the importation of foreign sugar- 
products into the colonics iindtcd smuggling on a large Sagaf- 
scale, was therefore generally evaded, and yielded little 
rm-enue to tlie government As a matter of fact, in the previou*> 
7ear. Alassachusetts merchants had smuggled 15,000 hogsheads 

iHcojgc {Jrenviiic, prime miniiicr from ijG,'? to i'jiSsr was. a.tyiug but as the. 
leader o{ a facHan ho-itile to Rat he was willing to serve the ling Iri codpeation 
tilth the Tories 
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of molasses ^ from the French West Indies. Novr, in accordance 
with the new enactment, the duty was actually halved, but a 
serious attempt was made to collect what remained. For the 
purpose of the efficient collection of the sugar tax, the Nawgation 
Acts were revived and enforced; British naval officers were 
ordered to put a peremptory stop to smuggling; and magistrates 
were empowered to issue “mats of assistance” enabling customs 
collectors to search private houses for smuggled goods. The Sugar 
Act was e.xpected ta.yield a third of the amount demanded by 
the British ministry.) 

The other two thirds of the £150,000 were to be raised under 
the Stamp Act of 1765. Bills of lading, official documents, deeds, 
wills, mortgages, notes, newspapers, and pamphlets 
StopAct written or printed only on special stamped 

paper, on which the tax had been paid. Playing cards 
paid a stamp tax of a shilling; dice paid ten shillings: and on a 
college diploma the tax amounted to £2. The Stamp Act bore 
hea%d]y on newspaper-publishers, pamphleteers, lawyers, bank- 
ers, and merchants. These were influential groups in the colonies, 
and it was they who promptly inspired a widespread unrest 
throughout the colonies. A-BQatpnJariyer, James Otis bj’- name, 
created the popular slogan, “taxation without representation 
is tyrann}'.” ) 

Qt was argued by colonial lawyers generally that the colonists 
WOTe true British subjects and that taxation without representa- 
tion was a flagrant ^^■olation of the “immemorial rights of Eng- 
lishmen.” They might be taxed by their own colonial legislatures, 
in which they were represented, but not by the British parliament, 
in which they were not represented, ■' 

|Alany colonists, less learned than the lawyers, were unac- 
quainted with the subtleties of the argument, but they were quite 
willing to be persuaded that in refusing to pay taxes levied by 
the parliamentary oligarchy in England they w'ere contending 
for a great principle of liberty and self-government. Opposition 
to the stamp tax spread like wildfire and culminated in a 
Congress at New York in October, 1765, comprising del- 
egates from nine colonies. The “Stamp Act Congress,” as it 
w as called, issued a declaration of rights — the rights of trial by 

'Xai^e quantities of molasses were used in New England for the manufacture 
af rum 
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and of self-taxation — ^and formally protested against the 
S|ainp “ ‘ 

\ParliaTiient might have disregarded the declaration of the Con- 
gress. hut not the tidings of popular ^excitement, of mob violence, 
of stamp-cosleclors burned in efifigy.} Moreover, colo- colonial 
nial boycotts against British goods — “non-importation Opposi- 
agreements” — ^were effective in creating sentiment in 
England in favor of conciliation, '.faking advantage of Gren- 
viile’s resignation, a new ministry under tiie marquess of Rock- 
ingham. a liberal Whig, procured the repeal of the obnoxious 
Stamp Act in March, 1766.^ Whiie the particular tax was aban- 
doned a Declaratory- Act was i‘-sued, affirming the constitutional 
tight of parliament to legislate for the colonies^ 

(/rhLs right was asserted again in 1767 by a brilliant but reckless 
cl^icellor of the c.vchequer. Charles Toxvnshend. wiio. vnthout 
the consent of the other ministers, put through parlia- 

* * 'TflATAtSTrtC 

ment the series of acts which bear his name. His inten- (^ej,d Acts' 
lion vas to raise a regular colonial revenue for the sup- 
port of colonial governors, judges, and other officers as uell as 
for the defense of the colonics. For these purposes, import dutie.s 
were laid on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper, and tea, the duties 
were to be collected by English commissioners resident in the 
American ports; and infractioi^s of the law in America were to be 
ti|cd in courts without juries/ 

j / The Townshend Acts brought forth immediate and indignhnl 
protests. Colonial merchants renewed and extended their non- 
importation agreements. Within a year the imports from Great 
BriUtin feli off by more than £700,000. Tlie customs officers were 
nnablc or afraid to collect tlie duties strictly, and it is said that 
in three ynians the total revenue from them amounted to only 
£i6,0oo. Troops were despatched to overawe Boston, but the 
angry Bostoniams hooted and hissed the ‘Tobsterbacks,” a.s the 
redcoats were derisively styled, and in 1770 provoked them to 
actual bloodshed — the so-aillcd "Boston Massacre^/ 

^^t this crucial moment. King Geor^ltl chose a new prime 
minister, lojrd Nortli, a Tory gentleman of ability and charm, 
unfailingly 'humorous, and unswervingly faithful to the king. 

* The right of trial by jury had been violated by British offieials in punithiag 

Samgglers. , 

* Rodtingliain retired in July, 1766 
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Among his first measures was the repeal (1770) of the hated’ 
Townshend duties. Merely a tax of threepence a pound oft tea 
was retained, in order that the colonies might not think that 
parliament had surrendered its right to tax them^ Lord North 
even made an arrangement with the East India Company 
whereby tea was sold so cheaply that it would not pay to smuggle 
tea from the Dutdi. 

feut the colonists would not now yield even tire principle of 
p^iamentarj’- taxation.* They insisted that were they to pay 
this tax, trifling as it might be, parliament would assert that 
they had acknowledged its right to tax them, and would soon 
laj* heavier burdens upon them They, therefore, refused to buy 
the tea, and on a cold December night in 1773 a number of 
Boston citizens dressed up like Indians, boarded a British tea 
ship, and emptied 342 chests of tea into the harbo^ 

^Boston’s “tea-party” brought punishment swift and sure in 
the famous five “intolerable acts” Boston harbor was 

closed; hlassachusetts was practically deprived of self-govern- 
ment; royal oflicers who committed capital offenses were to be 
tried in England or in other colonics; roya' troops were quartered 
on the colonists; and the province of Quebec was extended south 
to the Ohio River, cutting off vast western territories claimed 
by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Virginia. The so-called 
Quebec Act, which authorized tlus extension of a 
Quebec formerly French province, was particularly important. 

For in seeking to assure the loyalty of the Catholic 
French Canjtdians to Great Britain, it granted to the Catholic 
Church in Qilebec a toleration and even a privileged position 
which were in sharp contrast with the liarsh anti-Catholic laws in 
Britain and tlie other British possessions and which evoked special 
opposition from the Puritan masses in the thirteen coloniey 

In the same year (1774) the first Continental Congress of 
Tbe"First ^tom all the colonies * met in Philadelphia 

Conti- .-/'“to deliberate and determin e upon wise and proper 
Con*^ess ^t*^sures, to be by them recommended to all the 
colonies, for the recovery'^ and establishment of their 
just rights and liberties, civil and religious, and the restoration 

* Despite the fact that the colonists had regularly been paying import duties 
levied by the British parliament on molasses and on foreign nine. 

* E\cept Georjpa. 
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ot union and harmony between Great Britain and the colonies.”. 
T}ie‘ Congress despatched a petition to George III" and urged 
the colonists to he faithful to the "American Association ” 'for 
tlie non-importation of British goods. ) 
f Neither king nor colonists would yield a point. William Pitt, 
nW' earl of Chatham, spoke in the House of Lords in behalf of 
compromise, and Edmund Burke, another eminent 
Whig, urged conciliation on the House of Commons, 

But like the king, the majority in the British parlia- Britain 
ment A\ere adamant; they knew tliat the colonial ^foSes, 
claims were novel and revolutionary and believed and Prejs- 
that firmness would lead to their witlidrawal. As for 
the colonists, a growing faction among them — ^the 


so-called “patriots” — were already fast drifting into actual re- 
bellion. In April, i77 >, fig hting took place belueen .American 
colonials and English soldiers at Lexington in hlassacliusetts. 
A~mbnth lalef" a bedrid 'Continental Congress, this one rep- 
resenting all die thirteen colonies, addressed a final petition 
to George III for the redress of colonial grievances and en- 


trusted the command of the combined colonidi mih'tias to a 

Virginia country gentleman, George Washingtopfj 

/''Not all the American colonists were rebellious.'' A fairly large 

*^oup, called "Loyalists,” or “Tories,” remained loyal to the 

kin^ and did what they could to uphold the British 

catfec in America; and probably an even larger nura- 

her of colonists were at first indifferent to wbat^w'cnt Colonies 

on Or undecided as to which cause to espouse^ The - 

group of “Patriots,” however, were energetic an^ were ots” and 

determined, if necessary, to defv the British parlia- 

ment as well as the British king;Jpnd circumstances 

enabled them to increase in nunlb'er and gain eventual control 


of the colonial legislatures and the continental congresses. 

In the excitement, “Patriots” circulated throughout the 
colonies many an infiaramatory„paniphleL. One of the most 
famous, entitled C ommon S ense, was from the pen of Thomas 
Paine, a radical Englishman who had'^fcmigrated to America and 
who sjunpathized with the coionislsMlhe time had come. Paine, 
declared, for the colonics to decide oxr^'final separation'^-ftoii^ 
EngTaird. There was no reason for remaining loyal to the king^ 
Alonardis, after ail, had no “divine right” to rule tlicir fellow" 
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'men. Kings were merely “crowned rufSans.i^ If they had un- 
limited powers, they were despots; whereas if they ^vere con- 
stitutional monarchs, as the king of Englan^nvas supposed to 
’ be, they were useless and expensive figureheads,Paine’s pamphlet 
' was published at Philadelphia in January, iV7dj just at the 
moment when George III, turning a deaf ear to all colonial 
petitions and conciliatory pleas, was calling for troops to crush 
tlie rebellion in America. In such circumstances. Common Sense 
and other similar pamphlets were bought and read by thousands 
of colonists, who, no longer feeling veneration for the British 
monarchy or empire, felt justified in fighting for complete inde- 
pendence. Il’hat had begun as opposition ta taxes at^once/, 
assumed the character of apolitical revolution. J 
“iOlTVJuly. i776.^the Continental Congress'TOolc thoroughly 
revolutionary action.' It unanimousl}' adopted a “declaration of 
The Dec- independence,” which had been written for the most 
!Sner°^* part by a Virginia country gentleman, Thomas-Jef- 
Independ- ferso n.* and which expressed principles utterly at 
ease variance with those not only of divine-right monarchy 
but also of any unpopular government, (i) All men — not merely 
Englishmen— arc endowed by tlieir Creator, the Declaration 
boldly asserted, with certain “inalienable rights,” among whidi 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. (2) All govern- 
ments derive “their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” — a succinct statement of the principle of popular, as 
opposed to aristocratic, government (3) Hence it is perfectly 
justifiable to overthrow a t}Tannical government and to es- 
tablish a popular one, by force of anns if necessary'; in other 
words, there is a “right of revolution ” ^ On these bases of in- 
alienable rights, popular sovereignty, and the right of revolu- 
tion, the declaration solemnly' concluded that “these united 
colonies are. and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states.” 

I n A merica the declaration of independence w'as joyously 
acclaimedT 5 y-all-“H>atriots.” In New York City' they„pulled . 
down the leaden statue of King George and molded it into bullets. 
Everywhere they exiled or silenced the “Tories,” revolutionized 

, * Thomas Jefter-on later went so far as to argue that frequent revolutions are a 
/good “medicine" for democracy. "The tree of liberty, " he said, “must be refreshed - 
/ from time to time uith tie blood of iwtHotsand Ivnints.’’ 
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the sevefat colonial governments, and insisted that,the^“ United 
S^teS'^'Vrere no longer a group of rebellious colonies but a 
Tielligerenl nation entitled to recognition and aid from other 
nations. 

In Great Britain, parliament and king vied with eacli other 
injieaaimciiigJJiCvdecl?iWtjon.-as.arnact of treason and persisted 
in viewing the colonists as rebels In vain did the revolutionary 
colonists seek the mediation of English Wliigs and the coopera- 
tion of the French Canadians in Quebec and Nova Scotia. These 
latter had only recently become British subjects, and it was 
unagined that they would welcome the opportunity to join in 
a revolt against Great Britain. But the French Canadians were 
Catholic. -and they had reason to believe that their religion and 
tlieir nationality would be safer in the custody ol far-away 
Britain than in that of the nearer and more radically Protestant 
United States; Quebec and Nova Scotia remained loyal. 

It is possible, in the circumslancos. that the thirteen colonies 
might have been reduced to submission within a j-hort time, for 
many of the well-to-do colonists w'cre opposed to war 
with England, and the French Canadians were more lutionary 
disposed to light for Britain than for the British colo- 
nists Even had the “people of the United Stales ” sup- 
ported the struggle unanimously, they were no match for Great 
Britain in wealth, population, or naval pow'cr. As it was, how 
ever, Great Britain allowed the revolution to get under M 
headway before making a serious elTorl to suppress it. Thent,|j; 
1^76, a force of abouljOjOoojncn, many of wdiom w ere mercenaiw 
Gmiiai) ^soldiers, commonly called “Hessians," sras |ent_ to 
Yjork. 

Thenceforward, the British pursued aggressive tactics, and 
insismuch as their armies w ere generally superior to those of tlic 
colonists in numbers discipline, and equipment, and besides 
wtre supported by powerful fleets, they were able to possess 
tliemselves of the important colonial ports of Neiv York. Phila- 
delphia, and Charlestown,’ and to win many sdetories On the 
other hand, the region to be conquered was extensive and the 
rebel armies stubborn and elusive. Moreover, the colonists 
possessed a skillful leader in the person of the aristocratic Vir- 
ginian planter w'ho has alread}' been mcaUoned as taking a part 

* Kami* chanifwl to Chatltaton in i'8v 
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in the Irench and Indian War.^ At first, George Washington 
was criticized for bringing the gra\dty of a judge and the 
dignified bearing of a courtier to the battlefield, but he soon 
proved his ability. He was wise enough to retreat before 
superior forces, always keeping just out of harm’s way, and 
occasionally catcliing his incautious pursuer unawares, as at 
Princeton or Trenton. 

One of the crucial events of the war was the surrender j3f the 
Bntisli Geneial Purgoyne with some six thousand men at Sara- 
toga, Jn,_October, 1777, invaded New York from 

Canada. At that verji" time, Benjamin Franklin, a public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia, was in Paris attempting to persuade 
France to ally herself with the United States. Franklin’s charm- 
ing personality, his “republican plainness,’’ his shrewd common 
sense, as well as his knowledge of pliilosophy and science, made 
him welcome in the “ enlightened ” salons of Paris; but 
the French government, although still smarting under 
the humiliating treaty of 1763, would not yield to liis 
persuasion until the American victory at Saratoga 
seemed to indicate that the time had come to strike. 
An alliance with the United States was concluded, and in 1778 
war was declared against Great Britain. 

Tlie-war-now took on a larger aspect, In its scale of opera- 
tions and in its immediate significance the fighting in the colonies 
Spanish dwarfed by a world-wide conflict. In the attack 

and Dutch upon Great Britain, France was presently joined by 
Spain (1779). Holland, indignant at tire way in which 
Great Britain had tried to exclude Dutch traders from 
commerce with America, joined the Bourbons (1780) against 
tlieir common foe. Other nations, too, had become alarmed at 
the rapid growth and domineering maritime policy of Great 
Britain. Since the outbreak of hostilities, British captains and 
admirals had claimed the right to search and seize neutral vessels 
trading with America or bearing contraband of war. Against 
this dangerous practice, Catherine 11 of Russia protested xng- 
orously, and in 1780 formed witlr Sweden and Denmark the 
“armed neutrality of the North’’ to uphold the protest with 
force, if necessary. Prussia, Portugal, the Two Sicilies, and the 
Holy Roman Empire subsequently pronounced their adherence 

' Sec abo\ c, p. aoS 
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to tlie Armed Neutrality, and Great Britain was confronted by 
. aft almost unanimously hostile Europe, 

'In tlie actual operations agaio§l, Grcat_Bntain only three 
nations figured — ^Erance, Spain, and Holland; and of the three 
the last named caused little trouble except in the The 
North Sea. hlore to be feared were France and Spain, 
for by them the British Empire was attacked in all inde- 
its parts. For a wlule in 1779 even the home country pendence 
was threatened by a Franco-Spanish fleet of sKty-six sail, con- 
voying an army of 60.000 men; but the threat was dissipated. 
Powerful Spanish and French forces, launched against Great 
Britain’s Slcditcrranean possessions, succeeded in taking Mi- 
norca, but were repulsed by the British garrison of Gibraltar. 

On the continent of North America tiro insurgent colonists, 
aided by Prcnch fleets and French soldiers, gained a signal 
Nuctory. An-American.army: .under Washington, a Frcn_chjiray 
undgjjhejilatquis de.Xafayette, and a French fleet suddenly 
closed in upon the British general, -Lord-.CornwaHis,mt,Jfork- 
lejrih ^^ginia. and compelled him to surrender in October, -1781., 
vrith over 7,000 men. T he c apitulation of „Coniwallis„3nTtually 
deddejtihe,"str’uggle in America,, for alL the reserve, forces of 
Gr%t llritain y ere_ required in Europe, in the WastJodies, and 
JijjAsia 

blatters were going badh’^ for Great Britain until a naval vic- 
tory in the Caribbean Sea partially redeemed the da\o For three 
winters an indecisive war had been carried on in the West Indies, 
but in 17S2 thirty-si.x British ships, under the gallant Rodney, 
met the French Count de Grasse with thirty-three sail of the 
line near the group of islands known as “the Saints,” and a great 
battle ensued in April, 1782. During the fight the rvind suddenly 
veered around, making a great gap in the line of French ships, 
.and into this gap sailed the British admiral, brcaldng up the 
French fleet, and, in the confusion, capturing six vessels. 

'WhilP.th.e^-battlc pfilllie Saints ” saved the British power in tlie 
West Indies, the outlook in the East became less favorable. At 
flr.st tlie British had been successful in seizing the French forts 
in India (1778) and in defeating (1781) the native ally of the 
French, Hyder AH, the sultan of Mj’sore. But in 1782 the bal- 
ance was evened by victories of the French admiral Suffren. 

Unsuccessful in jVmerica, inglorious in India, expelled from 
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Minorp/^aced vdth- revolt in Ireland, and weary of was*, Eng 
laiict was very ready for peace, but not entirely humbled. Wa' 
shC'^iior still secure in the British Channel, notorious ove; 
tl^e Butch, triumphant in the Caribbean, unshaken in India 
•and unmoved on Gibraltar? buCnot humiliatiou, yvai 

thxJceynotc of the treaties (17S3) wliicli. Great Britain concluded 
on^a^I^nsjyitli_the United Slates, and one at -Versailles will 
®di£e..4md*Spain. 

'By the treaty of Paris the former thirteen colonies were recog 
nired as the sovereign and independent United States of Amer 
ica, — ^bounded on the north by Canada and the Great ^he 
Lakes, on the east by the Atlantic, on the west by the Treaty of 
^tississippi, and on the south by Florida Important 
fisliing rights on the Newfoundland Banks and the pri\'ilcge o 
narigation on the iUississippi were extended to the new nation 
Had it not been for the disastrous battle of “the Saints,’’ Franct 
might have dictated very favorable terms in the treaty of Ver 
sallies,, but, as it was. she merely regained Tobago 
in the West Indies and Senegal in Africa, which she Treaty of 
Jrad lost in 17(33.^ Better than France fared Spain 
By the treat}' of Versailles she received tlie island of Minorca 
and the territory of Florida, which then included the southern 
portions of what later became the American states of .\labama 
and itfississippi. 

r Holland, the least important participant in the war, was not a 
parly to the treaty of Versailles, but was left to conclude a sepa- 
rate treaty with Great Britain in the following year (1784). 
The Duldi not only were deprived of commercial stations in 
India, but also were forced to share with Britibh merchants the 
valuable trade of the klalay archipelago. 


Xhe,antal significance of the -War of .American Independence 
lay not, however, in territorial gams^of Spain and 
hranij: or in commercial losses of Holland or even in 
diminished dominion of Great Britain. It lay rather of the 
in tire fact that tire w'ar had assured the success of 
|;he ‘American’ Revolution and had thereby, perhaps 
milirectly fautmono the less really, dealt a decisive blow both at 
tEvine-right monarchy and at aristocratic ptiwlcge, 

"The American Revolution carried the principles of the Gather 
' * Sec above, p. 412. 
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British Revolutions — the Puritan Revolution and the “Glorious” 
Revolution — to a more nearly logical conclusion. It got rid of a, 
king not merely, but of kingship itself. It exalted parliamentary, 
that is representative, government, but it exalted even more 
the people represented. Far more clearly than the earlier revolu- 
tions, it invoked the doctrines of popular sovereignty and na- 
tional self-determination. As the British revolutions of the 
seventeenth century had paved the way for the triumph of 
aristocrac}' in Britain, so the American revolution of the eight- 
eenth century paved the way for the trial of democracy in the 
I^ited States — and in the world. 

f From the American Revolution and its attendant international 
emerged a new independent nation — the United States, — 
Emergence basing its right to existence on popular sovereignty 
United successful revolution. Its very origin rendered 

States of the United States a horrible example for absolute 
America monarchs and a source of inspiration for oppressed 
peoples. Besides, tlie United States, once free, set abouk^e task 
of-goveming itself in an ever more democratic manner. ) 

I At first the state legislatures, which supplanted tlie^olqnial 
assemblies, were not very democratic. The franchise was limited 
to males and usuallj’' to landowners and the more well-to-do 
classes. Often, too, there was a religious qualification, excluding 
all except Protestants or a particular kind of Protestants from 
the privilege of voting. Only' men of considerable wealth were 
eligible for election to important offices in the several states. 
On the other hand, there was no hereditary aristocracy, no 
House of Lords, and the governors, instead of being appointed 
by a far-away king or minister, were elected by the people or 
by the legislatures. And gradually' (and relatively rapidly) 
religious disabilities and property qualifications were done away 
\^ith in one state after another of the American Union.>^ 

\In the meantime, noteworthy progress was made in federating 
the several states into a strong republican nation. Here again. 
Federating first steps were halting. In 1777 the revolutionary' 
the United Continental Congress had 'drafted “articles of con- 
States federation” for the United States, but, as finally 
ratified by* the several states in 17S1, they provided for hardly 
more than a loose permanent alliance of thirteen nations. In 
T787, however, a firm step was taken. A fairly detailed written 
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coTistitutiott was drafted at Philadelpliia, welding the thirteen 
nations into one. While each slate was to manage its own local 
allhirs and legislate on some matters, a strong federal govern- 
ment was set up, with wide but specified powers and with 
agencies of its own: a House of Representatives, chosen by pop- 
ular vote; a Senate, representing the states; an elected 
President, to e.vccute tiie laws; and a Supreme Court, stitution 
to act as court of last rcso^. p^^this federal con- 
stitution was amended so as^to^guaranty persona! liberties, 
and the evlraordinat^' proidsion was inserted, doubtless because 
of the multiplicity of religions in America, that ‘‘congress shall 
malic no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”^ 

In 1789 the new constitution-'went into effect, and George 
Washington became tlic first president of the United States. 
Under Washington’s guidance and vdth the assistance ThePresi- 
of'an able group of cooperating statesmen, the novel 
constitution proved practicable and gathered prestige Wssfing- 
at home and abroad. This prestige was heightened in tSJL-' 
1797 when WasMngton, having served two terms of four yeafs 
eadi without evincing the slightest inclination to make himself 
a dictator, voluntarily relinquished the presidency and ivas 
succeeded in strictly legal manner by a hard-worJu'ng Massa- 
cHusetts “patriot,” John Adams. Thereafter the presidency con- 
linficd to be handed on from one person to anotlier, sometimes 
after most exciting electoral campaigns, but never contrary’- to 
constitutional prescription; and as a guaranty against dictator- 
sliip It became a binding custom that no president should serv’e 
for more than eight years. 

Here, then, as a result of the American Revolution, was a 
nation breaking with many political traditions of the past and 
exemplifying to the modern world that it could endure Novel Es- 
and prosper on hillierto untried e.xperiments. The 
^United States rras the first nation of large extent and Unitedt 
fairJj' large population to establish an enduring re- States 
public, to abolish monarchy utterly, and to ban titled aristocracy. 
It wa.s the first nation to eilect a federalism which would happily 
conserve a liberal degree of local autonomy while conferring 
^ teakstrengih and power on the central government. It was the 
riirsj nation to adopt and acquiesce in a written constitution 
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for its basic and permanent law. It was the first nation formally 
to treat religion as a purely personal matter, to entertain the 
idea that the state should not establish any particular religion, 
and to aclueve an equitable and lasting separation of church 
and state.^ 

It was impossible that these experiments in America by people 
of European descent should not make a profound impression on 
Europe. They were curious and interesting in themselves. They 
attracted special attention b}' reason of the direct participation 
of several European powers in the protracted War of American 
Independence. And they were based on ideas which had already 
been advanced by various European philosophers and which 
were therefore familiar to the more serious-minded reading pub- 
lic of Europe.” 

In Great Britain itself the American Revolution had significant 
repercussions. Some British statesmen, as we have seen, had 
urged a policj' of conciliation rather than of coercion 
in respect of America, and a considerable number of 
Britishers had felt all along that the American colonists 
were contending for prindples which were at least 
implicit in the British revolutions of the preceding century. 
Thomas Paine was an Englishman, and he and other radical 
Britishers were quite convinced tliat the new American experi- 
ments were much more in accord with the political doctrines 
of such great English pliilosophers as Locke and Milton than 
was the existing British government, witli its unrepresentative 
parliament, its privileged aristocracy, and its selfish restrictions 
on reh'gion, trade, and outlying possessions. And the failure 
of the c.xisting British government to put down the j'Vmerican 
Revolution, while it temporarily increased the enmity or scorn 
of many Englishmen for the United Slates and its experiments, 
provided ample opportunity for disgruntled politicians and popu- 
lar leaders in Britain to assail the government and to demand 
changes in its personnel and policies. 


Rise of 
"Radical 
ism ” in 
Great 
Britain 


' This so far as the federal government was concerned. Some of the individual 
states in the American Union retained an established church for some time after 
1791 Connecticut, for example, maintained Congregational Protestantism as its 
established religion until iSi8, Some of the states, too, imposed on Catholics, 
Jews, Unitarians, or such radical sects as that of the Quakers, restrictions which 
were only gradually removed. 

“See below, pp. Sj8~543. 
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As a result of attacks in parliament and growing Unpopularitj 
in tke country. George III wa^ obliged in 1782 to part with, the 
Tory cabinet of Lord North and to choose ministers who were 
more’ wiling to make some concession to popular demands for 
reform;. 

“ Several reforms were promptly effected witliin the British 
Empire. TJic Irish parliament was accorded an almost inde- 
pendent position in 1782, and in 1793 the right to vote 
for members of it (though not the right to sit in it) was liameotary 
extended to Catholic Irishmen on the same footing as 
to Protestant Irishmen. Seven yoars later, the Irish 
parliament was fused with the British parliament on terms simi- 
lar to those on which a century earlier the English and Scottish 
parliaments had been fused ‘ Thereafter, for more than a hun ■ 
dred j'ears. Great Britain was officially known as the “United' 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” and Irishmen were 
represented, along wth Englishmen and Scots, in the parliament 
at' Westminster. 

'Meanwhile, in 1784. the British parliament created a "board 
of control ” to supervise the government of India and to see that 
the East India Company did not abuse its prrrilcges.^ political 
Also in 17S4, the colony of New Bninswick was set off Changes 
from Nova Scotia ‘ and granted a representative as- 
scmbly. And in 1791 the Quebec Act of 1774 was British 
amended by dividing llie remaining proxince of Quebec 
into the two colonies of Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower 
Canada (Quebec) and by providing in each for the sharing of 
governme.ll between a royal governor and an elected assembly. 

, Within Great Britain the outstanding demand was for parlia- 
mentar3' reform. It wa.s perceived, even by radical Britishers, 
that popular sovereignty and what amounted to republicanism 
bonld be secured in Britain without laying riolcnL hands on the 
king. The king was already severely limited by the cabinet, and 

' *SlH!hcW, pp. 711-71 2. 

'S« aiKive, p. 416, noic. 

. ’ Prince F4iw.nrd Iriand lud already been detached from Nova Scotia (1769) 
and erected into a •'Cfiatate colony. The settin<; off of New Bnm-sttick wa-i a result 
of s very Istjs influx of .\merican '‘loyalists'’ from the revolting British co'.onica 
to the south. Probably 40,000 “loyalists” settled permanently in Nova Scotia ot 
New Bninsivicic, and a large but mdetennln.-ttc number foutui refage in what bite' 

Was ciUM Ontario. 

; 
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the cabinet was controlled by the majority in parliament. Bui 
the parliament, as we have seioa, was essentiall}'- an aristocratic 
oligarchy indulging in the most unclean bribery. It 
pretended to represent the nation. MTiy not purify it 
and make it really representative of the nation? Such 
action would but complete the British revolutions of 
tire seventeenth century^ and bring British government 
into harmony with the best of tlie new principles exemplified by 
the American Revolution. 

It was naturally among the Whigs that advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform appeared. They had been outdone at bribeiy 
by George III and his Tory friends; they would seek to reestab- 
lish their influence and parliament’s by championing reform. Of 
Charles these Whigs, Charles James Fox {i749-rSo6) was at 
James first the most prominent. Fox, the younger son of a 
nobleman, had been taught to gamble by Iris fatlier 
and took to it readily. Cards and horse-racing kept him in clironic 
bankruptcy; many of his nights were spent in debauchery ana 
liis mornings in bed ; and his close association with the rakish heir 
to the throne was the scandal of London. In spite of his eloquence 
and ability, tlie loose manner of his life militated against the suc- 
cess of Fox as a reformer. His friends knew him to be a free- 
hearted. impulsic-e sympathizer with all who were oppressed, and 
they entertained no doubt of his sincere wish to bring about par- 
liamentary reform, comjrlete religious toleration, and the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. But strangers could not easily reconcile 
his private life with Iris public words, and w'ere antagonized by 
his frequent lack of political tact. 

Despite draw'backs Fox furthered tlie popular cause, not onlj 
by denouncing reactionary oflicials and policies, but also by es- 
pousing an advanced programme of parliamentary refonn. This 
programme was to be Uie objective of political ‘‘ radicals ” in 
Great Britain for several generations. It comprised six demands, 
(i) votes for all adult males, (2) each district to have representa- 
tion proportionate to its population, (3) payment of tlie member!:, 
of parliament so as to enable poor men to accept election, (4) 
abolition of property qualifications for members of Jiarliament, 
(5) adoption of the secret ballot, and (6) parliaments tci.be elected 
annually. \ 

•Such reform seemed less likely of accomplisimieiit by'fox than 
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by a younger stateaman, William Pitt (1759-1806), second son 0' 
the famous earl of Chatham. When but seven ye^rs old, Pitt 
had said : 1 want to speak in the I-Iouse of Commons waiiam 
like papa.” Throughout his boyhood and youth he Pitt, tfae-' 
had kept this ambition constantly before him} he had 
studied the classics, practiced oratory, and learned the 4rts of 
'debate. At the age of twenty-one, he was a tall, slender, and 
sickly youth, with sonorous voice, devouring ambition, and sub- 
lime scJf-confidence. He secured a seat in the Commons from one 
of the “rotten boroughs,” and speedily won the respect of tlie 
House. Pie was the youngest and most promising of the politi- 
cians of the day. At the outset he was a WTig.' 

1 By a combmation of circumstances > oung Pitt was enabled to 
form an essentially new political parly — the “New Tories.” By 
his scrupulous and well-advertised honesty and espe- 
cially by his earnest advocacy of parliamentary reform, xories^’^"' 
he won to his side the unrepresented middle class and 
the. opponents of comiptian. On the other hand,, by accepting 
from King George III an appointment as chief minister, and 
holding tlie position in spite of a temporarily hostile majority 
in the House of Commons, Pitt won the icspect of the Tory coun- 
try squires and the clcrg}'-, who stood for the king against the 
^Mligs. And finally, being quite moral himself (if chronic Indul- 
gence in port \rine be e,xcepted), and supporting a notoriously 
vdrtuous king against corrupt politicians and against the gam- 
bling Fox, Pitt became an idol of all lov^ers of “rcspecta- 

In theiJarliamentary elections of 1784 Pitt won a great victory. 
Inrihat year he was prime minister vrilh loyal majorities in both 
houses of parliament, with royal fav’or. and with the support ol 
popular enthusiasm He was feasted in Grocers’ Hal! in London; 
the shopkeeper of the Strand illuminated their dwellings in his 
honor, and crewds cheered his carriage 

'Refonn seemed to be within ^ight. The horrors of the 
'slave-trade were mitigated, and greater freedom was given 
the press Bills were introduced to abolish the representation 
of “rotten” boroughs and to grant representation to the newer 
towns. 

t Tor a picture ol Pitt in Ws youth, '«cc the portrait by Gainsborough, beloTii. 

•p ^■ta. 
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Before parliamentary reform could be effected in Great Britain/ 
however, events occurred which transferred tlie centre of revolu- 
British tionary interest from Britain to France and trans- 
Hait™b English statesmen and parliamentarians from 

French ^ mild reformers into rabid defenders of the s/aius quo 
Eevolution jj, slate, church, and society.^ In 1789 popular repre- 
sentatives of the French nation not only disobeyed their king 
but confiscated the property of the church and abrogated the 
privileges of the upper classes. 

It is, indeed, a cardinal point in modern historj- that France, 
which had been for two centuries, under the Bourbons, the lead- 
ing exponent of di\nne-right monarchy and social inequality, 
should now suddenly veer about and within four years produce a 
political and social revolution more fundamental in character 
and more far-reaching in results than any or all of the British 
revolutions which w'e have sketched in this chapter. 

That this w'as so, was due m some part to tlie influence of the 
American Revolution. France had actively aided the rebellion of 
Influence the thirteen British colonies, doubtless for selfish 
^erican '^^^ons SO far as her officialdom was concerned, but 
Revolution wth mounting altruistic sympathy on the part of many 
in France Qf j,g|. people The numerous young Frenclimen, some 
of them of noble family, who, like Lafayette, had sought romantic 
adventure in fighting beside Washington in the New World, re- 
turned home with equally romantic tales of the strength of re- 
publican virtue and the beauty of democratic simplicity. The 
truth ol such tales seemed to be confirmed, moreover, by the de- 
meanor of Benjamin Franklin, who was long the envoy of the 
United Stales at tlie French court and who was immensely popu- 
lar with the French people. No wonder that Frenchmen who 
longed for liberty followed American developments with interest 
and studied with care the declaration of independence and the 
constitution of the United States. 

The French Revolution was due also, and in far greater part, to 
a many-sided intellectual revolution which, almost imperceptibly 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had been di- 
verting the minds of thoughtful Europeans, especially thoughtful 
Frenchmen, from what was old to what was new. There was now 
a cult of the novel, and a really burning faith that the millennium 

* For the change in Pitt’s attitude see below, pp. 710-712. 
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nilglit be achieved hi this world in the very near future. At least 
to tlie political side of this intellectual revolution^ the British 
revolutions of the seventeenth century, as well as the American 
revolution of 'the eighteenth centurjf, had made prime contribu- 
tion.?. We must explain, in some detail what we mean b}'' the 
’'intellectual revolution ' 





CHAPTER XI 

the intellectual revolution 

EALOUS revolutionaries in Britain and in 
British colonies effected during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as we have 
just seen, startling changes in political institu- 
tions and usages. But quite as zealous revolu- 
tionaries throughout Europe brought about, 
during those same centuries, even more star- 
tling changes in the attitude of intellectuals toward science, re- 
ligion, and art. These changes we term, for lack of a better 
phrase, the_Intellectual Revolution. 

The Intellectual Revolution^ concerning what men thought 
more than what men did, is far more difficult to describe and 
evaluate than are the political rermlutions of British Puritans 
and American Patriots. It lacked precise dates and such dramatic 
episodes as a royal beheading, a declaration of national inde- 
pendence, or a military victory. It was not confined to one realm 
of thought, such as politics (though in a sense the thought in 
back of the British political revolutions was part of the Intellec- 
tual Revolution), or to one country, such as Britain (though 
Britain played an important role in the Intellectual Revolution). 
It was broad and involved. In origin it was broadly European, 
■ratiircr than na^owdy British. In effect it sooner or later involved 
BiV'wfioje world. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the high significanre^f 
the"lntellectual Revolution of the seventeenth and jeightenth 
jchnturies. Reaching its climax in the “Enlightenment”-^^ 
movement more epochal than “Renaissance” or “Reformation” 
— it gave to natural science its modern vogue, it originated 'mod- 
ern social science, it put forth a new metaphysics of natural law 
and human progress, it emphasized a new humanitarianism, it 
^ofoundly ^ected religion, and in art it at once plucked many 
fair fruits of classicism and planted the fertile seeds of ro- 
manticism. 
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1 ,^ 1 . PROGRESS or NATURAE SCIENCE 

real progress wa s made during the jseveuteenth anc 
eighte enth centuries in kn oudedgc of tije natural uni%':exse. Tin 
outlines of this progress we shall presently indicate, but at the 
outset it should be borne in mind that the progress was not in 
itsch revolutionary. It was primarih* the testing and detailing 
of theories already advanced by such scientists of the preceding 
era as Copernicus, Galileo, and Ha^ve3^^ The really revolutionary 
aspect of natural sdence in the seventeenth and eighteentl 
centuries was less its content than its e.vtension and populariza- 
tion. Natural science, hitherto the avocation of relativelj’’ fev 
intellectuals, now became the vocation of numerous curious 
persons; it was more rigorously separated from magical arts 
ai\d’'super 5 titious practices; and large numbers of the upper and 
middle classes became “scicTrce-conscious.” Kings and princes 
patronized natural science; most intellectuals or would-be in 
tellccluals toyed with natural science. Natural science displaced 
tlieology (and even classical studies) as the centre of intellectual 
inquiry and interest. 

The growing interest in natural science was both reflected atid 
proihotcd b\^ the rise of a new institution, the “scientific acad- 
emy..'’ At Rome, in 1603, a group of .scientists and 
persons interested in science had founded the so-called 
Academy' of Lyn.\cs. and similar scientific academies 
were established in the seventeenth century in other urban cen- 
tre.s, notably in Italy and Germany. Jn^CGy Ibe English “l^yai 
h'ode ty 'Lsyas diartered by Charles II “to cxaminc-all systems,, 
thwries." principles, hypotheses, ‘elements, histories, and experi- 
ments of things natural, mathematical, and medianical, invented; 
recorded, or practiced by any considerable author, andent or 
modem.” In r666 an earlier French “Academy of Sdences” was 
reorganized, through Colbert’s influence, by Louis XIV. As 
dffslioots of the English academy, a philosophical society' was 
organized in ]Massachusetts in 1683 and another at Dublin in 
1684. Beginning in 1(565, both the Englisli and French academies 
published sdeiitific periodicals, entitled respectivdy the Philo- ^ 
s^fhical T misactions and the Journal des Savants; and before 
^ • r 

'.-S«tal)ow,pp. 122-151. 
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long, oilier scientific journals were emanating from Italy, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and other countries. 

In addition to the academies, observatories and museums mul- 
tiplied. The famous astronomical observatorj” of Tycho Brahe 
Observa- Uraniborg^ was surpassed in equipment by the 
tones and observtatories founded at Paris in 1667 and at Green- 
Museums England) in 1675. To the establishment of 

museums an impetus was given by Robert Boyle’s discovery, 
about 1663, that organic substances can be preserved and ren- 
dered \'isible in alcohol. The first great museum was built at 
Oxford in 1683 to house natural curiosities which a certain 
Dr. Ashmole had collected and presented to the university, - - 
Natural science was certainly becoming popular. Innumerable 
persons dabbled in it and most statesmen patronized it. The 
Popularity brother of Louis XI\^ had a laboratory and amused 
of Natural himself with “curious e.xperiments.’’ Charles 11 of 
Scteace England sought diversion in a “ chymical laboratory,’’ 
John DeWitt, grand pensionar>' of Holland, was immensely 
interested in science; he himself invented chain-shot and wrote 
ably on statistics. Samuel Pepys, the London gossip and gad- 
about, obtained enough scientific reputation to be elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. And a host of publicists increased 
their income by writing books on science tor the vulgar. 

Among the large number of persons who were devoted during 
the seventeenth and eighteentli centuries to the acquisition of 
“natural knowledge,” certain first-rate investigators contributed 
notably to its advance. One of ^ these .was a.R[^em:lmmn^j^^ 
Descarte s ,(i596;;j6^o), a younger., contemporary of_pa]ileo,^ a 
Mathe- curious com bination of sincere practid ng^Catfiiolic 
matics and and^originaQmlng rationalist, a man who travelled 
Phjsics -^jj Europe, serving as a soldier in the Nether- 
lands, in Bavaria, and in Hungary, living in Holland, dying in 
Sweden, with a mind as restless as his body. Now interested 
in mathematics, now in philosophy, presently ab- 
Desoortes sorbed in physics and in the proof of man’s existence, 
he held fast throughout his whole career to the faith 
that science depends not upon the authority of books but upon 
the observ’ation of facts. “Here are my books,” he told a visitor, 
as he pointed to a basket of rabbits tliat he was about to dissect. 

- See above, p. 124. ^ See above, pp, 124-135. 
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- Discottrsc on Method (1C37) Prindpki of PhUos- 

^ephyX\(i.iii)^ in conjunction mlh the writings of Lord Bacon ^ 

’ 'and the worh of Galileo, were the starting point of the intellectual 
’ re^fol^t^on of modem times. 

*? Descartes laid the foundations of modem critical philosophy 
hy^distinguishing sharp])* between soul and body, mind and 
matter. Mind and soul, to him, were strictly immaterial and 
independent of the phy.sical universe, but matter and body were 
reducible to mechanism and susceptible of mathematical and 
physical analysis. In his work. Descartes was not merely a theorist. 
By hjs jnYcntionpf analytical georaetryj the, imjop^of^geometjy' 
ami algebra, he provided useful new mathema.tical methods for 
physicists, and by his efforts to apply the known principles of 
terrestrial mechanics to celesrial phenomena he stimuLited the 
interest of scientists in the physical and mathematical aspects 
of astronomy. 

' Another first-rate ph>'siclst of the age was Cliristian Huygens 
^(1629-1695), a Dutchman. In his iw'enties he became a Euro- 
pean celebrity by his invention of the pendulum-clock, 
and his ensuing ph)’sical researches, described in his 
Horologium osdllahrium of 1673 and dedicated to 
Ix)UtsXIV, added much to Galileo’s work in dynamics. Assuming 
tltc principle of the conservation of kinetic energy, Huygens ad- 
vanced the theory of a centre of oscillation and thereby sug- 
’gested anew method applicable to many mechanical and physical 
problems. He also determined the relation between the length 
of a pendulum and its time of vibration, and in his findings on 
dtculat motion he anticipated some of the conclusions of Newton. 
Huygens w'as always interested in optics: he improved ‘the 
te&'tope, constructed an almost perfect achromatio eye-glass, 
and contended that light travels in waves. 

^ 'Isaac Newton (1642-1727), born in the 3xar in which Galileo 

died, was undoubtedly the most illustrious scientist of the age, 

He profited from what Galileo, Descartes, and Huy- 

^ns had done, and by his own indefatigable industiy; ij^on J 

and insight he provided a synthesis wiiich was to 

widoly accepted and to prove basic for physical science during 

ihe next two centuries. 

Coi&mg from a humble family in a little English dllage, New- 

‘^SeentMvc, p. 133, 
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ton at an early age gave evidence of uncommon intelligence and 
curiosity. His boyish ingenuity in the construction of windmills, 
kites, and water-clocks he soon turned to other and more serious 
ends. At tlie university of Cambridge he astonished his professors 
and showed such great skill in mathematics that he was given a 
professor’s chair when he was twenty-seven. Later in life he was 
knighted by Queen Anne and is known in liistorj', therefore, as 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

As a mathematician, Newton invented the infinitesimal cal- 
culus,* established the binomial theorem, der’cloped much of the 
theory of equations, and introduced literal indices. In mathe- 
matical physics, he calculated tables by which the future position 
of the moon among the stars could be predicted — an achieve- 
ment of the utmost value in na\ngation. He created hydro- 
dynamics, including the theory of the propagation of waves, 
and made many improvements in hydrostatics. In optics, he 
showed by long and careful experimentation that the rainbow 
is caused by the decomposition of white h'ght, lights of different 
colors having different refrangibiiity, the most refrangible being 
violet and the least refrangible being red, and he foreshadowed 
the much later doctrine that the structure of light is essentially 
atomic. 

But it was in the realm of mechanics that Newton won his 
greatest claim to distinction. In a verjr famous book, the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosophy, commonly called the 
Principia, he set forth in 16S7, with a w-ealth of mathematical 
evidence, the “law' of gravitation,’’ that “ every particle of matter 
in the universe attracts cverj' other particle with a force varying 
inverscl}' as the square of the distance between them and di- 
rectly proportional to the product of their masses.” Here was 
a sensational and revolutionary explanation not only of how 
apples fall to the ground but of how the eartli and other planets 
are held in their orbits about the sun. It W'as an explanation at 
once universal and simple, and at the same *^ime highh' useful. 
Lagrange, the foremost mathematician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, described the Principia as the greatest production of the 
human mind, and Newton as the greatest genius that had ever 
lived and likewise tlie most fortunate, “for there is but one 

' The calculus was invented simultaneously and independently by the German 
philosopher and mathematician Leibnitz (1&46-1716). 
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an 3 to b& tht interpreter of its lavs-sr can happen to 
but one naan in the world's history,” ’ - - , 

Newton's “iaw of gravitation” certainly served to establish 
the Copemican sj'Stem of astronomy on a firm basis,* and 
thenceforth the adrance of astronomical science was 
irapid. Three English astronomers were particularly ^ ono“J 
important. Edmund Halley (1656-1742), a close friend of 
Newton, charted a large number of fixed stars, especially in the 
southern hemisphere, and by calculating the orbit of a comet 
wHch he observ^ed in 1682 he predicted its return in 17597-a 
prediction which was verified to the intense satisfaction of the 
ensuing generation. James Bradley (1605-1762), an Anglican 
eler^man and professor of astronomy at O.xford, discovered the 
aberration of light hi 1729 and the nutation of the earth’s axis 
in 1748. William Herschcl (1738-1822). a musician by pro- 
fesaon,^ a self-taught mathematician, a most assiduous obsen-er 
of the heavens, and a perfector of the telescope, detected spots 
on the sun, mountains on the moon, and polar snow on lilars, 
and in 1781 discovered the planet Uranus. Hcrschel was made 
royal ttstrouomcr to King George HI in 1 782. and in the following 
year published a work, Motion of the Solar System in Spacej 
which was hailed as tlie climax of Newton’s Principia. 

A' number of useful inventions attended and aided the de- 
velopment of physical science. Optical instruments such as the 
telescope and microscope were constantly being improved, 
Torricelli (1608-1647), an Italian, discovered the princijile of 
, the. barometer in 1643. Otto von Guericke (1602-1686), a Ger- 
man, invented the air-pump in 1650. Fahrenheit (1686-1736), 
a Herman who lived mainly in England and Holland, perfected 
the mercury thermometer and invented the system of reckoning 
temperature wliich is still in use in English-speaking countries. 
Some c.xperimentation was carried on with electricity and mag- 
netism, and in 1746 two professors of the university of Leyden 

' Jdim Mihpn nas the last important celebrity to entertain serious doubt of the 
truth uf the astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo, 

* tViUiiim Heische! was not an EngUshnu-in by birth. He was bom in Hanover, 
vthasonofiiniuskiAn in the Hanoverian Guard ot Gc.irgc II, and it wasasamilitaty 
bandsman him'Hili that he came to Engtsm! in itsi, lie was organist at Bath 
when he began iris re'earches in astronomy In his last >-oars he was knighted and 
ho left ft voa. Sir John llcrsdiel, who was one of the most celebrated scientists of 
■ the ninetecnlh century. 
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invented the so=called Lej’den jar for the storage and sudden 
discharge of electric energy. It was from experiments wdtli the 
Leyden jar that Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) identified 
thimderbolts xvith electricity and was led to invent the lightning- 
rod. 

If Newton was the father of modem phj'sics, the father of 
modern chemistry was Robert Bo3de (1627-1691). Boyle, a son 
of an Irish nobleman, achieved special fame by dis- 
eimstry “law” that the volume of gas 

A’aries inx'ersely xrith the pressure, but he did many other things 
for the advancement of chemical science. He distinguished a 
mi.xture from a compound; he prepared phosphorus 
Boyle^ and collected hj'drogen in a vessel over water; he 
manufactured wood alcohol; he studied the form of 
crj’stals as a guide to chemical structure; and, most important, 
in his book The Sceptical Cliymist, or Chymico-Physical Doubts 
and Paradoxes (1661) he protested vigorously against the tradi- 
tional union of chemistry with alchemy or medicine and at the 
same time advanced the modern idea of chemical “elements” 
and even foreshadowed the atomic theorj\ 

Despite the work of Boyle, the development of chemistrj^ was 
retarded bj' the prevalence of misunderstanding of the phenomena 
of flame and combustion. When an article is burned, something 
seems to escape. This something, for long identified with sul- 
phur. was imagined to be a peculiar principle of fire and earlj' in 
the eighteenth centurj" was named “phlogiston" by a German 
physician to the king of Prussia. The phlogiston theory domi- 
nated most chemical thought and experiment during the century. 

Gradually, however, a truer and more fruitful theory was 
evolved. The beginning of the change appears Jn the work of 
Joseph Black, a Scot, who, about 1755, discovered that a certain 
gas, distinct from atmospheric air, was combined in the alkalies. 
This gas he named “fixed air”; it was what we nowadays call 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid. About ten years later, Henrj> 
•Black Cavendish (1731-1810), son of an English nobleman 
Priestley, and one of the richest men of liis time, reported his 
^veadish of ‘‘inflammable air,” or hydrogen. Then in 

1774 Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), an English Uni- 
tarian clergyman, discovered still another gas and showed botli 
that it supported combustion and that it was needful for the 





gas- iJie Trench chemist jLayoisidr . 
;{t7l3rt794) 'ihamedtojg^gen.' Whereupon Cavendish demon- ’ 
stratfd 'that 'ait wi^ compound of osj^gen and nitrogen and 
i^dtiwatefcwas; composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Finally,' . 
Mvoisiert the greatest chemist of the age, repeated the experi- 
ments and sj'Stematizcd the results of Black, Priestley, - - 
and’ Gavehdisli. He disposed utterly of the phlogiston 
tlirory^Healso showed that, although matter may alter its state 
iiha- senes of chemical actions, its quantity remains the same. 
Tbis.,‘vtiuantitative analysis” meant tiiat the principles which 


h'ad-'been established by Newton in physics could be carried 
dyerriMq chemistry. It paved tlie way for a tremendous de- 
Velopinent of chemistry during the next century.* 

: ■ In'mincralog)' tliere was steady progress from the sixteenth cen- 
tury/ and earh’ in tlie eighteenth ccntur>' fossils, wliich had long 


bceii noted and discussed, were described and classified 
wifeqme fulness. But the father of modern geology, 
is/‘distinct from mineralogy, was an eighteenth- 
cehftiry.'.product — James Hutton (1726-1797), a Scot who was 
in turn-lawyer, physician, scientific farmer, and student of rocks. 
Hutton conceived larger ideas than were entertained 
bythe, mineralogists of his day. He studied the nature Hutton 
andf formation of various minerals and rocks with a 


View/td grasping their origin and thus understanding the history 
.of thn earthi In 1785 he communicated a summary of his oh- 
scrv'atipns arid theories to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in a 
paper, entitled Theory of the Earth, or an Investigation of the Laws 
Oh'shfimilc in the Composition, Dissolution and Restoration of Land 
ktfmiihc Glohc. In this remarkable work, it was mmntained that 
past'^clidnges in the earth’s crust could be explained b}'- those 
iyhichr could still be seen in process, and that the changes of 
almost' countless centuries ■was evidenced in contemporary geo- 
logical -fonhations. Thus, according to Hutton, the earth was’ . 
hbt h (comparatively recent creation, as was commonly inferred 
from tlm, Biblical account, but the outcome of a long and gradual 


(evolutibn/::. It was a really revolutionary doctrine, but- it was 

ff(?fin'thc\m(»nt5me,'v.'hile the phlogfeton theor>' was being undermined by ha-.,. 
jjvvK'en a Snydiyi'(ehemist, Scheele (1742-1786), was lajdng the foundation for j 
jn 5 ntte«nih.<xi!t\inrphdtogtaphy; -Schcclc the dement cWorine and.^fe; 

;lKe'fef.foprfcparhgtyceruie.''-‘, ' . . * . 
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phrased in a somewhat heavy and obscure style and did not 
attract raudi attention until the nineteenth centur>^ 

There was marked development of the biological and medical 
sciences during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
Medicine medicine, considerable progress followed Harvey’s 
and significant work at the beginning of the seventeenth 

Biology century,^ hlalpighi (1628-1694), a modest and indus- 
trious professor at the university of Bologna, learned much from 
\ivisection and the nucroscope and confirmed Harv'ey’s theoiy^ 
of the blood by actually observing capillary circulation. Thomas 
Sydenham (1624-1689}, an eminent practitioner of London, 
propounded the theory that disease, and especially fever, is 
nature’s effort to expel morbific material from the system, hlor- 
gagni (16S2-1771), a brilliant Italian physician and professor, 
summed up his post-mortem autopsies in a work on morbid 
anatomy so illuminating as to win for him tire title of father of 
pathology. Albrecht von Haller (1707-1777). Swiss anatonust 
and romantic poet and pliilosopher, earned fame as the leading 
physiologist of the age. Bichat (1771-1802), a verj’' able 
French physician, studied tissues and founded the science of 
]ustologJ^ 

Biological sdence developed apace. Malpighi, famous in medi- 
cine, was one of the first, in his Anatomy of Plants (1671), to 
describe the se.xuality of plants and to compare the function of 
vegetable leaves udth that of animal lungs. Robert Hooke (1635- 
1703); SOB of an Anglican clergyman, discovered the cellular 
structure of plants and invented the name “ cell.” Anthony van 
Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), a Dutch manufacturer of microscopes, 
discovered protozoa and bacteria and was the first to describe 
the human spermatozoon. Jan Swammerdam (1637-1680), son 
of a druggist at Amsterdam, wrote in 1685 a General History of 
Insects, which was later enlarged and republished after his death 
as The Bible of Nature (1737); he traced the metamorphosis from 
caterpillar or maggot to pupa and from pupa to the perfect form, 
and he compared tlie change of tadpole into frog with change in 
the human foetus. 

‘ On Harvey, sec above, p. 130. 


Note. The portrait opposite is oi Descartes, from a painting by Frans Hals 
(1580-1666). On Hals, see below, p. sb3- 
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In 1660 John Ray (1627-1705), son of an English blacksmith 

and himself an Anglican clergyman and university preacher 

publislied the first of a series of rrorks on sj’stematic _ 

botany, vrhich led to a great improvement in classifica- ° ^ 

tion'and also to progress in morpholog}'. Subsequently Ray 

turned his attention to animals and made use of comparative 

anatomy. Here again his work marked an advance towards a 

natural classification of quadrupeds, birds, and insects 

The most famous classifier of existing botanical knowledge, 

however, was a Swede, Carl von Linne (1707-1778), usually cited 

by his Latinized name of Linnams The classification 
' ' _ , , , , , Lmnrous 

of LiUnmus, based on the sex organs of plants, was 

widely accepted and for long supplanted Ray’s. It is interesting 
to note tliat Linnieus, during his wanderings among the Lap- 
landers in search for arctic plants, wns struck by the obvious 
differences between human races and that in his System of Nature 
he placed man with apes, lemurs, and bats in the older of “pri- 
mates,"’ and subdivided man into four groups according to color 
and other characteristics 

A corresponding development in the knowledge of animals 
was stimulated by the accounts of numerous overseas travellers 
in tlic seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and by 
the' collection of rare and strange beasts in various 
royal menageries in Europe The summation of tliis knowledge 
was atliicved bj’ the celebrated French zoologist Buffon (1707- 
2788) in Ills encyclopedic Natural History of Aintmls. Buffon, 
in treating of all animal life, could not close his eyes 
to striking zoological resemblances between man and 
tile lower animals, and he ventured the remark, which he after- 
wards withdrew, that, were it not for the express statements of 
tile Bible, one might be tempted to seek a common origin for 
the horse and the ass, the monkey and the man 
‘Buffon in zobiogj', Liniimus in botany, Haller in physiology'', 
Hutton in geology. Lavoisier and Boyle in chemistry, and ICew- 
ton injnathematics and physics — tliese were the high lights in the 
development of natural science during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. No wonder that “science” was obsessing the 
minds of a multitude of lesser men. 

, > — 

bom T'tie porUait Opposite j<; of Buffon, front n. sculptured bust by Jean Antoine 
Houdoh ti74o-tSj8). On Houdon, see below, p 736 
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THE NEW METAPHYSICS- 


‘ enlightenment' 


“Science,” in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in- 
volved not merely an increase of detailed knowledge about the 
physical universe, a multipl3ring of laboratory experiments, a 
closer and wider observation of the heavens, the rocks, the insects, 
the birds, and the beasts. It involved also a great access of specu- 
lation about the nature of being, of first causes and of God — 
about that branch of philosoph3'- which since Aristotle's time 
had been called metaphysics — speculation about what is beyond 
or above the physical. 

Throughout the Christian era, prior to the seventeentli cen- 
tury, metaphysics had been allied with theologj% and factual 
Substitu- :^dings of scientists had pretty generally been related 

tion of to the accepted metaphysics of Christian revelation. 

SdcnS From the seventeenth century-, however, metaphys- 

for ics became allied -with natural science, and the 

new physical knowledge was increasing!}’- identified 
of Meta- with a philosophy w’hich, in its questioning of any 

^ supernatural re\'elation, was non-Christian if not 

anti-Christian. If in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
natural science itself undenvent a development rather than a 
revolution, it was accompanied by a philosophy, a metaphysics, 
which was amply revolutionary. 

To the new metaphysics, outstanding contributions were made 
by several philosophers w'ho were intensely interested in natural 
science. Reference has already been made to two sixteenth- 
century- heralds of the new' movement: Lord Bacon (’1561-1626) 
and Giordano Bruno (1548-1600).' The most influential philoso- 
pher during the seventeenth centur}’- was Rene Descartes (1596- 

1650). whose scientific interests and achievements 

-Uescartes , , ,, o-r-v 

have been indicated above.- Descartes was the real 

founder of modern critical philosophy. He showed how much un- 
verified assumption lay beneath the earlier sclrolastic philosophy 
and he endeavored to substitute for it a philosophy which should 
be based entirely on human consciousness and e.xperience and 
should range from the direct mental apprehension of God to ob- 
servation and experiment in the physical world. He regarded 
mathematics as the “queen of the sciences” and its metliods as 
* See above, pp. 132-134. * See above, pp. 49S-499. 
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■■flppilcsWe to the otliers. He formulated a complete duaKsitif 
'a sharp^distinction between soul and body^ mind and matter. 
.-Soul and mind (and God) are true, said Descartes, for "what* 
tA'er I am clearly and distinctly conscious of is true,” but they 
fundamentally different from the phenomena of nature 
wliidi arc material and susceptifale of direct observation As an 
Anglican bishop remaihed a century later: “The Cartesian [sys- 
tem, j.ihat is, the philosophy of Descartes] attempts to explain ail 
tlic phenomena of nature by matter and motion; requiring only 
that God should first create a sufficient quantity of each, just 
enough to set Him at xvorh, and then pretends to do the business 
Jnithout his further aid.” Descartes uas himself a professing 
“Caffiolic Christian, but bis philosophic system, wliilc affirming 
the cdstence of God and the human soul, left no room for the 
falerpositiort of the supernatural in the natural. 

A contemporax>' wath Descartes was Pierre Gassendi (1592- 
1650), a Franciscan teacher of mathematics at various Frendr 
sinivemities and a man more concerned with the “ laws” 
of natuml sdence than mth theologx-. While main- Gaweadi 
taming that Catholic dogmas were true “in a higher 
sphere,” Gassendi gaxm a purely naturalist mterpretation to the 
pli^'Sical universe and to bodily man. Knowledge, he said, is ob- 
tained solely from the senses, and matter, which is all-important 
to the senses, is atomic, uncreated, and indestructible 

Onebfdhe most original philosophers of the aeventeentli cen- 
torj- was the Englishman Thomas Hobbes (15S8-1679). Bom 
in 'the year of tlie Spanish Armada, educated at O-x- 
ford, and travelling much on the Continent, he knew 
Galileo and Gassendi and read Montaigne and Des- 
cartes and he Jived on to a vigorous and veiy pugnacious old age. 
An ardent royalist in politics, he took the side of Charles I in the 
Puritan Revolution and is most enduringly known as the author 
of ikV‘‘-Lmathan (1651) and other xvritings in support of mo- 
narchical absolutism. But Hobbes liked to think of himself as the 
greatest mathematician of tlie age and he waxed especially indig- 
nant at others* doubts as to his success in squaring the circle- 
In alibis writings he was severely logical and mathematical andi 
^rovbcativdly cocksure. In philosophy, he was a thoroughgoing 
UHlcrialistf nil nature, to him, was but a machine. And lie was 
mure radical — or more consistent — than Descartes. He admitted 
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of no dualism, but insisted that in the human mind and soul, 
as in the physical universe, there are only matter and mo- 
tion. He was one of the first to apply materialism to 
psychologjn 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), a Je\vish lens-grinder of Anister- 
dam and a ver>' gentle soul, was as confident as Descartes of the 
power of human reason, and as sceptical as Hobbes of 
S^oza Descartes’s dualism. Spinoza, however, did not follow 
Hobbes in reducing everj-thing to matter. Rather, he 
advanced the notion that everything is both body and spirit; 
body and spirit are the same phenomena considered under differ- 
ent attributes of space and thought. Substance and ideas, nature 
and God, are identical: this was the essence of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy of pantlieism, and to it was attached the corollarj' that free 
udll is an illusion of consciousness. Orthodo.v Jews were scandal- 
ized by Spinoza; they repudiated and persecuted him; but he 
enjo3'ed the favor and patronage of John DeWitt, the grand pen- 
sionaiy' of Holland. 

Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716), a German publicist and li- 
brarian and an important figure in the development of higher 
mathematics, was of a peculiarly conciliatory turn of 
Leibntte mind and was ever endeavoring to effect compromises. 

He labored long to compose the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants. He labored longer to reconcile Chris- 
tianit3'^ wiOi the newer oevelopments in natural science. In the 
latter role, he put great stress on “pure reason” and urged that 
b3^ means of it man could transcend the finite, material universe. 
He also revived the ancient atomic theory somewhat as Spinoza 
had retnved Greek pantheism, but in place of ph3’sical atoms he 
introduced the conception of spiritual atoms (which he called 
“monads ”) as the constituent elements of the universe Thereby, 
instead of materializing the soul, as Hobbes had done, Leibnitz 
spiritualized matter. 

Contemporary with Leibnitz (and Newton) was the English- 
man John Locke (1632-1704), who was trained as a physidan 
but is famous as a political philosopher and as a psy- 
chologist. Leamng Locke's political philosophy for 
later discussion, w'e may here indicate the metaph3fsi- 
cal implications of his psychology, using the words of a distin- 
guished historian of the present day: “Locke originated modern 
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frrtroSpe<itive psycMog)''- - Others had looked inward, but, one 
sad all, they IM dogmatized after only a hasty glance Locke 
^ietly-and iteadily watclied the operations of his own mind, 
}t!St as'he a^atched the symptoms of his patients. He came to 
the Conclusion tliat knowledge is the discernment of agreement 
Dr* disagreement, either of our thoughts among themselves or 
[)eiween our thoughts and tlie external phenomena independent 
3f them. A man is sure that he himself e.\ists, and as he had a 
[ eginning there must, to account for it, be a First Cause, which 
i*. God the Supreme Reason. But relations between our thoughts 
and e-xlernal tljings can only be established by indication from 
particular instances. Thus knowledge of nature can be onl^^ an 
a&air of probability, liable to be upset by the discovery of new 
facts ^ ' tfOcke. like Newton and Leibniu, was a professing 
Protestant Christian, but in his work on the Rca’^onablcucss of 
LimtiiinUy he essaj’ed to divorce religion from the miraculous 
md the unknown and to base it on human experience and 
drsOn.' 

-,As the eighteenth century' adranced. the new metaphysics 
recame more and more dogmatically sceptical. George Berkeley 
(h 5 B 4 ’-i 753 ), a famous Anglican bishop in Ireland and 
i sojourner in America, accepting the physical science lerkdey 
3f Newton as true and as governing the rvorld. asked 
n effect, “'WTrat is the •world of which it is true?" and pointed 
5 Ut that the only answer is that it is the world revealed by 
he 'senses, and it is only the senses which make it real. In 
i word. Bishop Berkeley held that reality exists in tire realm 
jf thought alone,* outside of men's minds there is no material 
inlvcrsc. 

Then David Hume (1711-1776), a Scottish student of history 
isd 'economics as well as of natural philosoph}^ proceeded to 
hrn Berkeley's arguments around and to deny the 
•eality of mind. ^ To Hume, all that is real is a succes- Hume 
iio'u bf ^'impressions and ideas.” “Thought is rnerel}'- 
I practical instrument for the commnient interpretation of our 
ruman experience; it has no objective or metaphysical validity 
H any kind.*’ Consequently, according to Hume, it is impossible 

* * W C D' DampieT-Whetham, A Htstory of Science ami fts Relations vnlh 
%lmfh<i'a>!d Relighn (1931), p. 107. Locke’s psycholog>' is set forth mainiy in 
‘"^•^ssyccacemineJIupuin Under stattding 
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to establish the reasonableness of God or religion, and the proper 
sphere of human thought is merely human experience.^ 

Finally, there was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Kant, the 
grandson of a Scottish immigrant in Prussia, was born at Konigs- 
Immanuel berg, was educated there, was professor of philosophy 
Kant there, and died there, never having travelled during 
his eight}' years more than forty miles from Konigsbcrg. He 
was always interested in natural science, he was a physicist of 
no little competence; and he wrote on such vanous topics as 
the causes of earthquakes, the different races of man, volcanoes 
in the moon, and physical geography But it was as philosopher 
and moralist that Kant won lasting fame Largely devoid of 
sentiment and humor, he was exceedingly conscientious and 
systematic, truthful, Idnd-heartcd, and high-minded, and he 
ardently wished everyone to be as good as he was But how to 
base moral duty on the metaphysics of natural science rather 
than on the metaphysics of revealed religion, that was the 
problem with which Kant grappled m a profusion of abstruse 
philosophical uTitings His solution of the problem was idealism — 
the doctrine that while we cannot know that God exists, our 
moral sense requires us to recognize the transcendental existence 
of God and likewise the freedom of the will and the immortality 
of the soul. If the conception of natural science in Hume’s mind 
had meant truth without God, in Kant’s mind it meant God 
without truth. Kant’s idealism closed the eighteenth century 
and ushered in the nineteenth.* 

We have here touched on only a few' first-rate philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke. Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant. They differed, as W'e have seen, about details, but all of 
them — and the numerous other philosophers of the age whom 
W'e have not mentioned by name — were under the spell of con- 
temporaneous development of the physical sciences. Indeed, all 
scientists of the time were inclined to be philosophical, and all 
philosophers to be “scientific.” Hence, the philosophers ignored, 
if they did not attack, the theological bent of their scholastic 
predecessors; they would have resented being called “meta- 
physical.” Yet they W'cre metaphysical, in the sense that they 
W'ere immensely interested in deriving “higher truths” from 
^On <iub5cquent developments of Kantian "idealism,” see below, pp. 759-740. 
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their knowledge of the material universe, and they showed in 
their /^systems” that modern natural science Can be as meta- 
physical as medieval Christian theology. 

- /V^^mt the philosophers (and scientists) of the age thought 
themselves to be was “enlightened.” There can be no doubt 
that tliey were enlightened, far more than the scliolars 
of any earlier age, about the operations of nature, and “Enlight- 
that consequently they tended to be .sceptical of 
prewous explanations of natural phenomena. But as “enlight- 
ened” men they had to have their own explanations, and these 
explanations, though tlicy ma}' seem a bit loo simple to us in 
the twentieth centurj-, were part and parcel of the “enlighten- 
ment” of tlie eighteenth century. 

It was not only first-rate philosophers and scientists who be- 
came “enliglitcned” in the twofold sense of knowing more about 
the phy'sical universe and making novel generalizations con- 
cerning it. By the eighteenth century most intellectuals and 
would-be intellectuals rvere “enlightened ” ilany aristocrats 
and gentlemen farmers, many bankers and business men, many 
writers and publicists, many professors, preachers, and priests 
prided themselves on being “enlightened.” Even the divine- 
right monarchs, the despots of the age, w^erc becoming “en- 
nghlcncd.” ^ 

The roots of the new “enlightenment” la)’ in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but its greatest spread and most 
obvious fruitage were so characteristic of the eight- Eightcenth- 
eenth century that it is this century whicli is known Century 
as the age of the “enlightenment.” To the majority 
of cighteenth-cenlury^ thinkers, the development of lighten- 
hatura! science tvas associated tvith a nesv metaphysics 
which, as interpreted to common folks, involved four major 
concepts. (1) It involved the substitution of the natural for tlie 
supernatural, of science for theology, and the assumption that the 1 
whole universe of matter and mind is guided and controlled by 
ineluctable natural law. (2) It exalted and almost deified Jitman 
wliich could and, axcording to the rational moral sense, 
should be utilized by the individual to discover the laws of 
nature and to enable him to conform his life to them. (3) Assum- 
ing that man would use his reason and obey the natural law, 

'On ‘•enlightened” despotism, sec abovci pp. 346-356. 
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it promised the speedy progress and ultimate perfectibility of the 
human race. (4) It included a tender regard for the natural 
rights of tire individual and a predilection for the social blessings 
of an enlightened humanilarianism. 

In the light of these metaphysical concepts, a good deal of 
criticism was indulged in, much of it destructive and some of it 
constructive. Institutions and practices which through age had 
acquired any degree of popular veneration in the domains of 
religion, politics, and society were ruthlessly dissected by the 
“enlightened” in order to discover if the}' w’ere rational, if they 
were in harmony w'ith natural law, if they promoted himian 
progress, guarantied indmdual rights, and conferred immediate 
benefits on the world. It was this acutely critical spirit which 
somew’hat paradoxically combined with a lively faith in the 
new metaphysical concepts to produce the most notable features 
of the Intellectual Revolution. 

3. PIETISM AND DEISM 

Religion was particularly affected by the development of 
science and the rise of the new' metaphysics. The effects were 
far more apparent, however, in the eighteenth centurj' — in the 
Age of Enlightenment — than in the seventeenth century. 

In the seventeenth centurx' scientists and philosophers still 
professed some definite form of Christianity, and all Europe 
seemed to be as traditionally and fanatically Christian as it had 
been in the sixteenth centur}'. Protestants and Catholics con- 
tinued their mutual denunciations and persecutions.^ Protestants 
continued to quarrel among themselves and to subdmde into 
dogmatic sects. Catholics redoubled their missionary efforts 
overseas, and various Protestant sects, with similar zeal, began 
to undertake “foreign missions.” 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, a new religious 
tendency appeared rvithin Christendom, especially w'ithin Prot- 
^ estant Christendom. It w'as probably less the effect 
PietiM scientific spirit than the outcome of a grow'ing 

popular distaste for inter-Christian warfare and for 
theological subtleties which, it w'as believed, produced such W’ar- 
fare. If Christians would but cease to argue about dogmas and 

• It \ras in the seventeenth century, we may recall, that the Thirty Years’ War 
was waged, in part over religion, between Protestants and Catholics in Germany; 
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content themselves -with pious feelings and witli earnest efforts 
to lead Christ-like lives, they vrould realize the true inwardness 
of Christianity and would behave more seemly before the world. 
This was the essence of the new tendency which now appeared 
and which is known as pietism.^ 

. A prominent apostle of pietism was tlie German Lutheran 
pastor, Philip Spener (1635-1705), who published in 1675 a 
book entitled Hcarljell Longings for a Reform of the Phuip 
True Evangelical Church ivltich unll be pleasing to God. 

Spener urged his fellow Lutherans to abandon debat- Gennon 
able dogmas and fiery polemics and to become prac- Ketists 
deal mystics. He minimized the importance of a \nsible church 
and insisted that religion should be highly individual, an indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost in each believer, a vital force mo\dng the 
emotions and making for personal piety and holiness. Spener’s 
ideas were espoused by a considerable number of Lutherans — 
and Calvinists too — during the ensuing generation, and through- 
out lire eighteentir century pietism liad able champions and 
numerous disciples on the Continent of Europe, especially in 
Germany. Leibnitz was something of a pietist; it was in the 
spirit of pietism that he sought to effect a rapprochement not 
only among Protestants but also between Protestants and 
CatliOlics. Kant was reared in pietist surroundings and was 
notably affected by pietism; he could not think that his failure 
to prove the reality of God militated against the reality of his 
inner consciousness or of his moral duties. 

One of the noteworthy pietists of the Continent was Emanuel 
Swedenborg (168S-1772), tlie gifted son of a professor of Lutheran 
theologj'- at tlie Swedish university of Upsala. Having swedea- 
acquired an international reputation as an able borg and 
Scienlisl— roatJiematician, physicist, geologist, and ^ 

engineer, — Swedenborg received in 174S a ‘‘divine 
revelation” and devoted himself thenceforth to the writing of 

ttiatllicTurilan Revolution, nith its intolerances, occurred in Great Britain; tiiat 
the Britiih Patliament enacted the most drastic penal laws against Catholics; and 
thathouis XIV revoked tlie edict of Kontes which, a centurj' before, had accorded 
qualified toleration to French Protestants 

^ Tltislendcncj' had been forcsluidowcd by same of the Radical Protestant sects of 
the sbtcentlr centurj’, and, among Calvinkts, by the Xclhcriandcr Jacob Hcnnan- 
sen (Arminius) and ills disciple, Simon Bischop (r';83-i643)> questioned Cal- 
vin's doctrine of predestination and protested against putting too mudi emphasis 
on di^ras. See above, p. jSa, note. 
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a large number of mystical works on “divune love and wisdom” 
and the “new Jerusalem.” * 

Contemporary with Spener was the Englishman George Fox 
(1624-1691), the founder of the sect of “Friends” — or Quakers, 
George ^ popularly labelled. Fox possessed no such 

Fox Md training or position as Spener or Swedenborg had; he 

Quakers “intellectud”; he was self-taught, self- 

opinionated, and given to superstition. But he was 
sincere, earnest, and verj' much of a pietist. To him existing 
churches were despicable (he called them “steeple houses”); 
external observances were silly the denounced conventional 
manners as “hat honor”); and war was anathema. In England, 
in Scotland, in America, he preached his doctrine that Chris- 
tianity is purely a spirit, a strictly personal experience, an “inner 
light,” independent of state, clergy, and temples, a matter of 
plain speaking and plain living, of refusing to take oaths or bear 
arms. The sect which Fox created w’as long despised, but it 
counted among its members such a respected aristocrat as 
William Penn (1644-1718),* and its basic pietism, if not its 
revolutionary attitude toward war and intolerance, was soon 
influential among Radical Protestants, such as Baptists and 
Congregationalists, and even among some Anglican Protes 
tants. 

At first the Anglican Church did not harbor much pietism. 
Indeed, throughout the eighteenth century, the established 
church of England was marked by a coldness and formality, 
and by an abject dependence upon the state and the landed 
aristocracy, which seemed utterly at variance with pietism. 
Yet, as the Anglican Church became more obviously the prop- 
erty of the upper classes and its worship more perfunctory, the 
opportunity of converting its lower-class adherents to emotional 
pietism grew greater. The opportunity was seized by John 
‘ Wesley (1703-1791). 

Wesley, the son of an Anglican clergyman, wliile studjnng at 
Oxford University in 1729 became the leader of a small group of 
fellow students who called themselves the Holy Club and who 

‘ .\fter Swedenborg’s death, his disciples organized the "Church of the New 
Jerusalem,” which, commonly called the Swedtnborgian Church, has subsisted 
to the present day as a mystically pietist Protestant sect. ' 

• See above, p. 306, and below, p. 553. 
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-sere ‘nicknamed '' Methodists” by reason o£ their methodical 
abstinence from frivolous amusements and their methodical cul- 
tivation of fcrvmr, piety, and charity. Leaving England a few 
j'cars later as an Anglican missionar)’- to the Indians in John 
Georgia, AVesley rvas thrown in close contact with 
some German Protestant missionaries from whom he Metho- 
learned of Continental pietism, and on liis return to 
England in 1738 he c-xperienced an essentially pietist conver-^ion. 
“I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt 1 did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” Wesley was tireless in propaganda 
Por fifty years he travelled an average of 5.000 miles a year, 
mainly on horseback, rising at four o’clock every morning, 
Eiling everj’- moment with work, living most frugally. He 
preached some 40,000 sermons, and the number of hymns writ- 
ten by himself and his brother Charles ran into the thousands. 
By hymns, sermons, and “methodist rules,” he was ev^r ex- 
horting to personal piety, Christianity, to Irim, was a matter 
of individual feeling and c.\perience, and anyone was a Christian 
who “accepted” Christ and gave cxudencc of living according 
to Christian principles. 

'' Wesley and ail his early associates were Anglicans, and for a 
time they tried to keep kicthodism within tire Anglican Church. 
But their emotionalism, their neglect of ritual, their puritanism, 
and their appeal to the lower classes sen-'cci gradually to make a 
breach/ between them and the established church Gradually 
the folioivers of Wesley formed an independent body — known 
as Wesleyans or Methodists— governed by “conferences” of 
preachem and by bishops (in the Lutheran, rather than the 
Anglican or Catholic, sense). Alcthodist churches grew up rap- 
idly In Hreat Britain, and in 1771 Francis Asbury (1745-1816) 
Crossed the Atlantic and inaugurated in America that itinerant 
preaching and those “revival meetings” which have made the 
Methodists the most numerous body of Protestant Christians 
in the {United States. 

^ The example of Wesley, Asbury, and other Methodist leaders 
signifi^cant pietist effects on most of tlie non-conformist 
sects itt the English-speaking countries, and the stressing of 
’emotion and piety at the expense of reason and dogma became 
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increasingly prevalent among Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians. It also had effect on the Anglican Church, for, 
The Evan- before the end of the eighteenth century, a large num- 
gelical ber of Anglican priests and some Anglican bishops 
were attempting to compete with Methodists in 
Anglican preaching to tire lower classes and in emphasizing the 
Church “evangelical” character of Christianity. The “evan- 
gelical” movement, a tj^ie of pietism prominent in Anglican 
and non-conformist churches in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was accompanied by the rise of “ Sunday -schools” and 
missionary enterprise. 

Somewhat analogous to pietism among Protestants was the 
movement called cjuietism which spread in the seventeenth cen- 
Molinos Catholic Christendom. Its foremost exponent 

and was Miguel de Molinos (1640-1697), a Spanish priest 

resident in Rome; and for a time the famous Frencli 
bishop Fenelon (1651-1715) actively encouraged it. 
The Quietists taught that while the Catholic Church could 
start a man on the way to salvation, true holiness depended not 
upon church or dogma or reason but upon a direct indwelling 
of God in the indi^^dual conscience and a passive acceptance by 
each believer of whatever befell him. For a time quietism 
promised to transform Catholicism, as pietism was transforming 
Protestantism. Bishops and cardinals and even Pope Innocent XT 
appeared to sympatliize with the teachings of !Molinos. Even- 
tually, however, the Jesuits, backed by King Louis XI\r of 
France, questioned the orthodox}’^ of quietism. Molinos was con- 
\acted of heresy in 1687 and died in prison. Fenelon was censured 
by the pope in 1699, and quietism, as a definite movement, died 
out early in the eighteenth century. 

An even more pietist movement within the Catholic Church 
was Jansenism, so named from its originator, Cornelius Jansen 
JanGen (is85''ib38). Jansen was a Catholic bishop in the 
PasMl,’ Spanish Netherlands who taught tliat above and be- 
JansMlsts ministrations of the church every Christian 

to be saved, must experience a “conversion” and must 
lead a life of holiness. After the death of Jansen a number of 
his French disciples possessed themselves of a sort of monastery 
and convent at Port-Royal in the vicinity of Paris, and from 
Port-Royal as a centre a famous group of brilliant and pious 
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: :tpo«tIes propagated Jansenism in France and tbe Netlierlands. 
Biaise Pascal ^(1623-1662), a celebrated mathematician, and 
phj^icisC^Ttas an eloquent defender of the movement. Here 
again, however,' the Jesuits, hacked by King Louis XIV, raised 
ihe question of heresy, accusing the Jansenists of adopting 
Protestant practices and doctrines, including Calvin’s principle 
of predestination.^ In 1709 Louis XI\'' broke up the convent 
andjUionastery at Port-Royal, and four years later Uie pope, 
by 'a famous document, the bull Unigenitus, definitively con- 
dmned Jansenism as heretical Jansenism was thus cut off 
front the Catholic Church, but it continued to distinguish tlie 
sect of "Old Catholics” which under the leadership of the 
bisliop of Utrecht repudiated the papacy and which has survived 
in the Dutdi Netherlands to the present day 
'Lven in Russia, within the orbit of Orthodox Christendom, 
sonretlling like pietism appeared in the sev'cnleenth and eight- 
eentli centuries. The attempt of the patriarch of Mos- iiQid 
‘cowin 1654 to revise the liturgy of the Russian Churcli Believers” 
was followed by the secession of a large number of 
*^ 01 d Ritualists,” or '’Old Believers.” among whom several 
dissenting sects arose. All of these were hostile to religious “in- 
^noyations,” but as they developed fanatical opposition to the 
established church, some of them came in time to regard the 
m'dPddual ednsdence, rather than any ecclesiastical organization, 
as tlie supreme authority in religion and the sole guide of spiritual 
Kfcv For example, in the eighteenth century appeared among 
dissenting peasants a sect knovvm as the Doukhobors, 
whoylikc tlic English Quakers, stressed the "inner hobws'*^* 
ihpreatted the sUte, and repudiated miYitary 
.service as un-Christian. The Doukhobors and similar Russian sects 
Wery persecuted alike by the tsars and by the Orthodo.x Church.* 
- At the very thne when the preaching of pietism was resounding 
tliroughout Protestant Christendom and was echoing in Cath- 
olic and Ortliodox lands, when Doukliobors and Jan- p,etism 
joists and Metliodists and Quakers and pietist Lu- PamlleUed 
therans were minimizing dogma and reason and were dsm^d" 
emphasizing experience and emotion, many intellectu- 
als in 'Europe weie turning from traditional Christi- 
anity, -whether Catliolic Or Protestant, in an opposite direction. 

‘Stftabovtvp igs ^ See above, p. 364. 
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For, especially among intellectuals and would-be intellectuals, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were characterieed 
by an unprecedented growth of rationalistic scepticism concern- 
ing the fundamentals of “revealed” or “supernatural” religion, 
particularly of the Christian religion. 

To the rise of such scepticism, three factors contributed. 
One was disgust vdth the endless squabbles among Christian 
Rise of churches and sects — the same factor which had oper- 
Scepticism ated in behalf of the pietist movement. A second, 
more peculiar to rationalist scepticism, was admira- 
natural tion for what was heard of non-Christian peoples and 

Religion religions overseas. In the seventeenth century, and 

to a greater extent in the eighteenth, European intellectuals 
rvere signally impressed by reports from travellers, missionaries, 
and scliolars of the naked savages in America who lived in simple 
piety, mrtue, and happiness without priests, bibles, or creeds — 
without anj' knowledge of Christianity — and of the highly cul- 


tured natives of India and China whose religions w’cre represented 
as being botiv more beneficent and more rational than Christi- 
anity. It may have been optimistic and a bit uncritical thus to 
attribute supreme virtue to the “ noble savage ” and the “ Chinese 
sage,” but these more or less hj'pothetical beings w'ere invoked 
with telling effect as censorious critics of European faiths and 
morals. Finally, there can be no doubt that the contemporary 
development of natural science and especially the rise of the 
new natural philosophy promoted rationalist scepticism. If the 
universe was a huge macliine, operating in accordance with 


Natur 1 place was left in it for a supernatural 

Religion religion? Was not religion itself, like physics, simply 
natural? Could not true religion, like the law of gravi- 
tation, be discovered by the human reason, ^vithout recourse to 


“revelation” or “authority”? 

The idea of “natural religion” was not new. It had long been 
held by Christian theologians. The greatest Catholic theologian 
of the middle ages, St. Thomas Aquinas, had argued, for example, 
that underlying all revealed religions (Christianity included) 
is a natural and therefore universal religion in accordance with 
which rational human beings share fundamental beliefs in God, 
in immortality, in the moral law, and in future rew'ards and 
punishments; Christianity is a revelation, supplementarj’- to, but 
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not jiJ,confradictlon wtli, njitural religion. In the'seventeenth 
century^ however, with tlie growing emphasis on nature and 
natural law, certain radical exponents of natural religion began 
'fct inveigh against Christianity. Either Christian doctrines coin- 
cide with the rational tenets of natural religion, in which case 
they arc superfluous, or they constitute irrational additions, in 
which ase they are superstitious. 

One of the earliest and most remarkable champions of this 
riew was an English nobleman, Baron Herbert of Cherbury 
(1583-1648). Cherbury was educated at Oxford, and 
Uirough contacts with scientists and philosophers of cherbury^ 
the age, especially the Frenchman Gassendi, he de- 
veloped 'a critical and sceptical bent. At the same time his 
wealth and social position, his courtliness and poetical gifts, and 
his devotion to the royal pretensions of James I and Charles I 
protected him in the free expression of his religious opinions. 
In two treatises — On Truth as it is distinguished from Revelation, 
from Prdbahilily, from Possibility, and from Falsehood, printed 
in 1624, and On Religion of the Heathen, published posthumously 
in 1663, — Cherbury maintained that religious truth resides in 
Ahe rational common sense of mankind, that natural religion, 
consisting of rational belief in God, in virtue, and in immortality, 
, is all that common sense dictates, and that religious “revelations" 
arc inventions of priests. 

The scepticism of Cherbury was reenforced by the rise of 
biblical criticism. Hobbes, the political philosopher and materi- 
alist psychologist, not only denied the “inspiration" 
of the Old Testament but also questioned its histor- Biblical 
teal accuracy; he insisted tlial the Pentateuch was not 
written by hloses and that other books were written long after 
rise events which they pretended to narrate. Spinoza, the Jew- 
philosopher and pantheist, also applied Iiistorical criticism 
to^the Old Testament, and, like Hobbes, maintained its late 
origin and its midhological nature. A French Catholic scholar, 
Kidiard Simon by name, published a Critical History of the 
Old Testament in 1680 and a Critical History of the Nesi' Tesia- 
keht in 1689. Tlienceforth there was considerable scepticism 
tunongrintcllectuals as to the sacredness of the Scriptures and 
"as' to^the truth of tlie wonders and miracles recorded in tliem, 
In,x7<)o a German scholar, Griesbach, submitted the Gospels of 
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Matthew, Mark, and Luke— the “Synoptic Gospels,” he called 
them — to searching, rationalist criticism; and two years later 
an English scholar, Evanson, pointed to the theological char- 
acter of the Fourth Gospel as proof that it could not have been 
written by the Apostle John. 

The new’ sceptical attitude tow’ard Christianity had its original 
seat in England, and in England it flourished among statesmen. 
Vogue of aristocrats, and even Anglican clergj'men in the latter 
Deism in part of tlie seventeenth century and during the first 
England eighteenth. It was sceptical in respect of 

the supernatural and miraculous elements in Christianity, but it 
was remarkably credulous in respect of the natural and rational 
elements. As a movement it did not look toward the destruction 
of Christianity, but rather toward a radical reformation — a revo- 
lutionized conception — of Christianity. Traditional beliefs in 
the \nrgin birth, in the resurrection, in the divinity of Christ, 
as well as in the divine inspiration of the Bible and the divine 
authority of the church were to be rejected, but only to strengthen 
belief in the God of Nature, in natural law and natural morals, 
and in the authority of human reason. Christianity was to be 
transformed not into atheism (the creed that there is no God), 
but into deism (the creed that there is a God — the God of 
Nature). 

Deism, then, was the name which Englishmen gave to this 
novel interpretation of natural religion. It was accepted by 
numerous scientists and philosophers of the age as tlie simplest 
means of reconciling traditional religion and the latest findings 
in natural science, and it was applauded by a considerable 
number of professed Christians as the best means of bringing 
Christianity into harmony with common sense and modem 
knowdedge. Deism w’as the religious aspect of the Age of Enlight- 
enment. As expounded by a galaxy of English philosophers and 
publicists (and clergymen), the faith of deism was simple and 
reasonable. The deistic God was merely the first cause of nat- 
ural law, the ori^al giver of reason, natural rights, and the 
impulse to progress. This God had once, at tlie very beginning, 
acted in the grand manner by starting tlungs, but thereafter 
he was fated to be a helpless supernumerary of the ph3’sical 
universe, veritablv’ enchained by the natural laws which he 
bad decreed for human beings and for the stars, quite incapa- 
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ble'of .worldiig nurades or heeding the praj'ers of puny man, 
'and entitled only to be called creator, preferably vrith a small c. 
^ DeismspreadfromEngland to France, and thence all 
over the Continent. As it spread, it grew more radical Wehmxo 
and sceptical and soon came, in its extreme form, to Con- 
'rfepresent a complete break with historic Christianity. 

One of the pioneers of this phase of deism— and an intellectual 
successor of Lord Cherbury — was Pierre Bayle (11547-1706). 
Baylc; the son of a Huguenot clergyman, was con- 
verted to Catholicism, reconverted to Protestantism, sayie 
and finally became equally doubtful of all religions, 

Finding the condition of a relapsed heretic a dangerous ^ 

one in most countries,^ he settled in the Xethcrlands, where he 
secured aprofessorship of philosophy and history at the university 
o^Rolterddm (1681). Here he showed himself not only a disciple 
ol Descarjtes’s rationalist philosophy but also a most clever 
. advocate of thoroughgoing free thought and religious toleration. 
.His' arguments, however, were scarcely more pleasing to Calvin- 
jsts'than to Catholics. For toleration ndth Bayle meant the 
-right to err and the duty to doubt, not merely the right to 
believe in a particular form of Christianity and Uie duty to 
reciprocate persecution if the opportunity arose. From the 
beginning his works were attacked by Protestants and burned 
bv Catholics, and in 1693 he lost his university position 
through Calvinist animosity. But he continued to write, and 
Hs masterpiece, the Critical and Ilislorical Dictionary, appeared 
four years later. This Dictionary was a landmark in the clevelop- 
^aient of modern religious scepticism. With a great show of 
scholarship and impartiality, and wth insinuating wit, it held 
“up air manner of traditional religious beliefs and dogmas to 
ridicule, resolving them into myths and fairy tales which had 
presumably been invented to amuse or terrify children and save 
parents the trouble of more rational discipline. 

‘ Eayle’s arguments and methods were appropriated by Vol- 
taire! 'Indeetl. it was Voltaire rvho especially person!- 
fied_.the sceptical and deistic aspects of eighteenth- The PM- 
ceaturjr thought, and who was as much the literary 
. atbiter of Europe in the Age of Enlightenment as Eras- 
»us had been in the Age of Humanism. 

brother died a victim ol the persecution of Louis XIV. 
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Francois Arouet, or, as he styled himself, Francois de Voltaire 
(1694-1778), had a -wonderful facility with the pen. Even in 
boyhood he was a clever hand at turning verses and fully appre- 
ciative of his cleverness. His businesslike father did not enjoy 
the boj’-’s poetry, especially as much of it was written when young 
Francois should have been studying law. But Francois had a 
mind of liis own; he liked to show his cleverness in gay society 
and relished making rhymes about the foibles of public ministers 
or the stupidit}’- of the prince regent of France.^ The regent 
struck back by imprisoning Voltaire a year in tlie Bastille, And 
a fe^v years later, an offended nobleman had Voltaire beaten, 
sent again to the Bastille, and then e.xiled for three years in Eng- 
land (1726-1729). 

Voltaire already admired Bayle’s writings. He already ad- 
mired the scientific progress of the age and discountbd religious 
“superstition.” And his exile now brought him into intimate 
contact with like-minded English scientists and philosophers. 
Full of enthusiasm for his English friends, he proceeded to write 
Letters on the English, packed with sarcastic criticisms of existing 
church and society and impregnated with deistic philosophy. ’ 

On his return to France, and for years aftern'ards, Voltaire 
poured out a flood of -writings — ^tragedies and comedies, histories, 
essa3fs, and letters — thereby establishing his reputation as the 
most versatile and accomplished writer of his age. Much of what 
he wrote w'as superficial; some of his “hundred volumes” are 
seldom read nowadays; and his plays, on which he particularly 
prided himself, are dreadfully boring to present-day readers. Yet, 
most of his writings, especially his letters and essays, are un- 
doubtedly clever, witty, and graceful; and, inspired as they' are 
nith the spirit of the Enlightenment, it is easy to understand why 
they were immensely popular and influential in his day. 

For a great part of his life, Voltaire resided at Cirey in Lor- 
laine, — nuth his mistress, his books, liis manuscripts, and his 
laboratory — for Voltaire, true son of the Enlightenment, liked to 
play at science. For a time he lived in Prussia as the prot6g6 of 
Frederick the Great, but he treated this irascible monarch with 
neither tact nor deference, and soon left Berlin to escape the 
king’s ire. He was in high favor at the court of Catherine'the 
Great of Russia. He lived at Geneva, in Switzerland, for a while. 

’ The duke of Orleans. Sec above, pp 315-316. 
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We' may recall Turn at the age of eighty-four when he made a 
iamons visit to"jParis,~a sprightly old man with winkled face, 
and wlh shatp eyes peering out from eitlier side of the long nose, 
'beaming tVith pride at the flattcrj'- of his many admirers, spar- 
kling TiVith. satisfaction at making a witty repartee; still clever, 
ewicaVand amusing; still the literary arbiter of Europe.* 

Voltaire was at once a product and a popularizer of the Enlight- 
eflmVnt—its interest in natural science, its belief in natural law, in 
natural rights, in human reason, and in human perfect- Voltaire, 
ibitity—and his significance lay in his use of the phi- 
losophy of tlie Enlightenment as tlie foil for the sharp lighten- ' 
rapier which he repeatedly tlirust at tlie “irrational” went" 
ideas and institutions of the eighteenth century. Usuall)- liis 
.criticism was more destructive than constructive. It was doubt- 
less easier to poke fun at existing abuses than to suggest practical 
means of remedjdng them. He wittily criticized manners and 
morals, .'society and government, professing admiration for Eng- 
Mi liberties, but never explaining just how the “liberties” of 
England were to be transplanted into France. 

' 'Against ecclesiastical Christianity. Voltaire made peculiarly 
isharp thrusts. .“The infamous thing” {" I’infAme”), he repeat- 
edly called it. He had no patience with organized Christianity, 
whether Protestant or Catholic; the only Christian body for 
%vhich be expressed any sympathy was the Quakers. To him all 
priests were imposters, all miracles were illusions, and all revela- 
tions were human inventions. Christian churches might remain 
for a'dime to solace the ignorant and keep the lower classes in 
order, “but for intelligent men Voltaire was sure that deism — the 
true religion of Hature — ^v'as sufficient. He was certain that the 
God of Nature who had made the myriad stars of the firmament 
and had promulgated eternal laws for the univ'crse could have no 
concern for tlie petty and perhaps imaginary souls of human 
beings. 

Voltaire’s deism represented the prevalent religious trend 
among a large number of middle-class and upper-class Europeans 
ia the eighteenth century, a trend more basically revolutionary 
tllan tlie'Protestant movement of the sixteentli century. For, 
'Whereas the Protestant movement had assailed and disrupted the 
bisldric church, deism now assailed and threatened to destroy ali 
! ■'..^See the •engraving by Mote.iu, below, p. 564. 
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the distinctive tenets of historic Christianity, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. Many clergymen denounced Voltaire and under- 
took to refute deism. But such efforts were not very successful. 
There were too many influential laymen and even too many high- 
placed ecclesiastics who unshed to be thought of as “enlightened” 
and who sympathized with deism and enjoyed the sallies of Vol- 
taire; and few monarchs of tlie age could be relied upon for sys- 
tematic or effective measures against the new scepticism. 

So the light of deism radiated far and near. Hardly a literary 
Vogue of personage of the eighteenth century failed to reflect it. 
m^th™ poetry of Pope, in the prose of 

Eighteenth Herder, in the historical writing ot Gibbon, and in the 
Century epochal encyclopedia of the Frenchmen Diderot and 
d’Alembert. This encyclopedia deser\'es special mention. It was 
a compilation, in seventeen volumes (with supplementary pic- 
torial volumes), of articles by a group of distinguished 
Cyclopedia mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, social Scien- 
tists, and philosophers, who undertook to describe the 
latest progress in their respective fields. It was at once a monu- 
ment of learning and a manifesto of the rationalist scepticism 
of the Enlightenment. It supplemented and reenforced the life- 
work of Voltaire. 

Some of the Encyclopedists (as the editors and writers of the 
encylopedia were called) were more radical than Voltaire about 
religion. Some, in departing from Christianity, did not 
stop at deism but went on to atheism. One of these, a 
most interesting character, was Holbach (1723-1789), 
a native of the German Palatinate who, brought to Paris in his 
youth by a suddenly wealthy and socially climbing father, was 
enabled by his income and his amiability to keep open house for 
“enlightened” pliilosophers and to provide them with 
costly wines and excellent cuisine. To Holbach’s salon 
repaired such men as the editors Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
statesman Turgot, thfe scientist Buffon, the historian Hume, the 
actor Garrick, and the novelist Sterne — ^Frenchmen, E nglishm en, 
Germans of intellectual fame and revolutionary proclmties. 
Holbach himself contributed several articles to the encyclopedia ^ 
and outdid his colleagues and guests in expression of anti-religious 
sentiments. In his ChristianUy Unveiled (1767) he assailed not 
only Cluistianity but reh'gion in general as the source of aU human 


Holbach 
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evils. In'his Syslm of Naiure ^1770), in the writing of which 
‘Diderot collaborated, it was maintained that there is no God 
at all-^not even a God of Nature, — that the universe is only 
jnatTer in ^^ontaneous movement, that what man calls the soul 
becomes extinct when Die body dies, that self enjoyment is the 
object of mankind, and that the restraints of religion should be 
itplaccd by education in enlightened self-interest * The Syskm 
of Nohtre was intended for intellectuals, -but its principles were 
vulgarized by Holbach in a volume entitled Good Sense (1772) 
and in a series of declamatory brochures: On Sacerdotal Inipostnre^ 
Fricsts Unmaskedy Critical History of Jesns C/irtsl. etc. Holbach s 
■writings created a sensation. They troubled not only Christians 
but deists, and Frederick the Great and ^'^oltaire. as well as Cath- 
olic priests and Protestant preachers, attempted to refute Hol- 
bach. Holbach, however, made converts, so that toward the 
close of the eighteenth century-, wdiile deism was contending with 
Christianity, atheism was emerging as a contender with deism - 
V In ijs conflict with older conceptions of Christianity, deism 
was aided hy.tbe contemporary rise and spread of freemasonry, 
Freemasonrjf, as we know' it, originated in England peism 
early in the eighteenth century. Prexiously there Iiad and Free- 
Iiecii ‘'lodges'’ of "free masons,” local societies which 
preserved some of the external ceremonial of tlie medieval guilds 
of master masons that had fallen into decay or been suppressed 
in the sixteenth centur>', but these “ lodges, ” while honorar}' 
and admitting to membership aristocrats and intellectuals w'bo 
were not masons at all, had been rigidly Christian and closely .aflil- 
ialed with Christian churches. Now', how ever, as deism spread 
among English intellectuals and aristocrats, the lodges of “free 
masons” underwent a change. In the year 1717 several of tlrem 
were federated in a Grand Lodge, which, with London as its head- 
quarters, proceeded to revise and unify the “consdlutions” and 
ritual in the spirit of the Enlightenment and to inaugurate a 

mpid extensioh of the new’ freemasonry 

} 

’Holixidi's atheism was anticipated to some extent by HcKttius (1713-1771). 
siha In his lrc.atfec On (Le Soul (iTjh) Imd asserted Unt there is no difference bo 
tween man and the Jon er .animals and no frectiom of chniee lietn ecn good and e%ii 
kthieCaccording toHclvelius, should he purely uUhlanan 

da«Tcof deism seas Tliomas Fame's dje of Jlcasm (1794), v.hich, because 
ttfals vntriolic assaults vn “superslition,” was long but mistakenly regarded by 
Christhms in EngJish-speaUng lands as a pie? for iihcism. 
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Under the auspices of the English Grand Lodge, freemasonry 
spread quickly throughout Great Britain and the British colonies. 

Subsidiaiy' grand lodges were organized in Ireland in 
1725 and in Scotland in 1736. Bj’- the close of the 
eighteenth centmy there were 1,600 subordinate 
lodges in England. In tlie meantime, lodges were 
founded at Boston (1733), at Philadelphia, and at other Ameri- 
can towns; at Calcutta (1730), Madras, and elsewhere in India; 
in Canada (1740) and in tlie West Indies (1742). Aristocrats, 
even princes of the royal famil}^ flocked to freemasonry, and at 
far-flung military posts army officers formed lodges. The first 
masonic publication in America was the work of Benjamin Frank- 
lin (1734), a very "enlightened” colonial and a most enthusiastic 
freemason. George Washington was initiated by a lodge in Vir- 
ginia in 1753. 

Outside of British territory freemasonry' was soon implanted. 
The first French lodge was chartered at Paris in 1732 by the 
English Grand Lodge, and before long French freemasons had a 
grand lodge of their own — the Grand Orient. Freemasonry was 
introduced into Germany in 1733, Portugal and Holland in 1735, 
Switzerland in 1740, Denmark in 1745, Italy in 1763, Russia in 
1771, Sweden in 1773. 

This ramifying freemasonry was not ostensibly anti-Christian 
but it was pronouncedly pro-deist. Among its founders and 
propagandists were Anglican dergynnen,' and on the Continent 
it included at the outset a considerable number of Protestant 
ministers and Catholic priests, but these gentlemen, being singu- 
larly "enlightened,” were more deist than Christian, and the 
elaborate ritual and symbolism of freemasonry' betrayed the 
thought of the Enlightenment, including its non-Christian deism. 
Individual freemasons might adhere to any kind of Christianity', 
but they were not to defend or discuss it in the lodges. What 
was expected of all of tliem, according to Masonic teaching, was 
rational faith in the God of Nature — the "Great Architect of 
the Universe” — ^and in His physical and moral laws. Such con- 
tinued to be the central tenet of English-speaking freemasonry, 
but on the Continent, in Catholic countries, the groiring opposi- 
tion of the pope and other ecclesiastics to the whole institution 
of freemasonry served to render it more radical and more re- 
done of the most active and zealous was the Rev. James Anderson. 
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'ccpfjve.io atli6istic propaganda. In 1772, two years after the 
puBHcatton oMIolbach’s System of Nature, a schism occurred in 
^the Grand Orient of France; one faction rejected, and the other 
'retained, '/the Great Architect of tlie Universe. 

. , Undoubtedly the rapid spread of freemasonry in the eight- 
eenth centuiy is C/Vplicable not only beaiuse it nicely reflected 
the’tvidespread “enlightenment” of the time but also because 
it/tt”as a secret oath-bound organization, gi\dng its members a 
feeling of myster)' and ritual and at the same time a sense of an 
uplifting mission which they were to perform among their fel- 
low men; And doubtless the same reasons explain 
the parallel rise of numberless other secret societies. 

For e.\'ample, the “Order of Perfectibilists” — the 
“Illuminati," as its members were commonly called — 
tms founded in 1776 by Adam Weishaupt, a Gennan 
.ex-Jesuit: it was very secret and mysterious and very “enlight- 
ened"; in Germany it attracted several princes and sucli literary 
,men. as Herder and Goethe; and for a time it had flourishing 
branches in other countries of the Continent. 

One result of the religious developments of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was of special significance for the suc- 
-ceeding age. It was the rise of religious toleration. 

■ ; 'To the rise of religious toleration botli pietism and deism con- 
’tributed. 'Pietists, in minimizing theologioil differences and 
'gmphasiring that religion was a matter of iimer feeling 
.ratlicr.lhnn of external observance, a concern of tlie Religious 
individual conscience ratlier than of church or state, 

-were naturally inclined to deprecate any attempt of ecclesiastics 
' or statesmen to oblige people to adhere to a particular creed or 
'to an" established church. Such pietist sects as Quakers. Douk- 
hobors, and Swedenborgians, themselves enduring a good deal 
.of persecution, were especially insistent on rebgious toleration. 
On die other hand, deists, convinced that all forms of supernatural 
;xeiigion were more or less superstitious and yet recognizing that 
thdr owi “natural religion" was not shared bj’ the masses, 
could hardly. approve of any state action which would militate 
against- the. “enlightenment” and in favor of “superstition.” 
. It was 'natural, -in the circumstances, that deists and pietists 
'“Should make^ common cause against religious intolerance. A 
ddst like Voltaire -was politic, if not strictly logical, in applauding 
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Quaker pietism while damning CathoUc Christianity. It was in 
the guise of a Quaker that Thomas Paine unrote against tradi- 
tional Protestant Christianity. 

However fanatical and bigoted some churchmen and many 
lower-class people continued to be, the progress of deism (and, 
to a lesser extent, the progress of pietism) combined with the 
growing absorption in natural science to produce in the eight- 
eenth century among the more influential classes in European 
society a marked indifference, if not repugnance, to religious 
fanaticism. The “enlightened” classes had no enthusiasm for 
the forceful maintenance of any particular religion, and “en- 
lightened ” despots began to vie with one another in abrogating 
or disregarding earlier statutes of religious uniformity. 

In the second half of the eighteenth centurj", anti-Protestant 
laws in France and anti-Catholic laws in England were less and 
less enforced. The last French execution for heresy occurred in 
1766. The first British steps toward Catholic emancipation were 
the Quebec Act of 1774 ‘ and the enfranchisement of Irish 
Catholics in 1703. In Spain, under the rule of the “ enlightened” 
King Charles III (1759-1788) and his “ enlightened ” philosopher- 
minister, the count of Aranda, the Inquisition was curbed and 
an unwonted religious tolerance was practically, if not the- 
oretically, exercised. Even a pope of the period, Benedict XW 
(1740-1758), was praised by many an intellectual, including 
Voltaire, for his tolerant spirit as well as for his unfailing ivit. 

The new tolerance was fonvarded, in the opinion of contem- 
poraries, by the suppression of the Jesuits. Since its foundation 
Suppres- sixteenth centurjq the Society of Jesus had been 

Sion of the a Strong pillar of the Catholic Church; its members 
Jesuits played leading roles in education, in missionary 

enterprise, in public affairs, and in controversy with Protestants. 
In the eighteenth centurj’-, however, the society incurred the 
dislike and hostility of professedly Catholic monarchs and 
statesmen, not only because it combated Jansenism and deism 
and the “Enlightenment” in general, but also because it. became 
increasingly involved in economic and other temporal concerns. 
In 1759, Pombal, the “enhghtened” chief minister to the king 
of Portugal, expelled the Jesuits from Portuguese territorj^; in 
1767 they were expelled from France and Spain; and iti 1773 
* See above, p. 4S0. 
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fopo Cfement ’XIV, yielding to pressure, formally suppressed 
lire soraeC)^ throughout Catholic Christendom 
In the Austrian dominions, religious toleration found a cham- 
pion in Joseph II (1765-1790). In Prussia, its outstanding ex- 
ponent was 'Frederick II (1740-1786) Indeed, this Religious 
Frederick — Frederick the Great — was the first mon- 
arch distinctly to proclaim not only that tlie slate oned”^ 
should 'tolerate all religions but also tliat it should Despots 
(a\w liohe.^ Catherine II of Russia (1762-1796) was likemse 
tolerant of religious dissent, in her fashion. While outwardly 
conforming with the Orthodox Church, she secularized its prop- 
erty and despised its clergy, and with cynical liberality she 
allowed Jesuits who had been e.\'pel!ed from other countries to 
settle at one end of her empire and hloslcm Tartars to erect 
mosques at the other end. 

' llie growth of deism and scepticism tvas accompanied by the 
dedine of governmental religious intolerance not only, but of 
popular faith in witchcraft also Witdicraft had had 
many.’victims, as we have seen,- in the liftcenlh and wifchcrafc 
sKteentir centuries tliroughout Christendom and it 
bad continued to be punished in tlie scventeentli cent^r^^ es- 
p'edally in Protestant countries, by numerous beheadings and 
burnings. As time went on, however, more voices were raised 
against it. Frederick Spec, a Gennan Jesuit, e-xpressed disbelief 
in it in 1631; and in 1691, Balthasar Bekker, a Dutch Protestant 
pastor, argued against its credibility. Hobbes and Spinoza alike 
denounced the popular faith in wntchcraft as a delusion, and by 
thV eighteenth century almost ail “intellectuals,” whether deist 
or Christian, were influencing the civi! governments to put an 
end to trials of “witches.” The last English trial for witchcraft 
wash) 1712. when a woman was convicted but not executed; and 
the last trial and execution in Scotland occurred in 1722. The 
last witch-trial in Spain was in 1 782, and the last in Germany 
tvas ih“-i793,'j-5 

-The Ago of vEnlightenracnt witnessed another important, 
limostt revolutionary, intellectual change. It beheld the be- 
ginning nf Jewish emancipation. For centuries Jevs-s had lived in 
Europe as a people distinct and apart from their Christian neigh- 

ij* Oa lbs k 5 rgiou= polidcs of Frederick 11 and Joseph II, see above, pp. 34S-349) 
" * See above, pp. 3 io- 2 tr. 
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bcrs and legally on a lower plane. Into some countries they had 
net been permitted to enter; from other countries they had been 
banished; and in countries where they might reside 
they had long been compelled to live in particular 
sections of specified to^vns and to \vear a distinctive 
dress and were forbidden to own land, to bear arms, 
to attend universities, to follow the learned professions, or to 
proselytize. They had usually been accorded “privileges” but 
not “rights”; thej' had been members of little Jewish states 
within European nations, rather tlian being citizens of these 
nations. Theoretically, they had never been treated as heretics 
and had always enjoyed freedom of conscience and freedom of 
worship, but actually they had repeatedly been victimized by 
fanatical mobs and by bigoted churchmen and statesmen. 

Responsibility for this anomalous situation rested in part 
mth the Jews themselves and in part with their Christian neigh- 
bors. Everjnvhere the Jews were a minority, and they were a 
minority which was peculiarly clannish and traditionally re- 
luctant to mingle with “Gentiles.” Not only were their strictly 
religious tenets at variance with those of Christianity, but they 
prided themselves on being a distinctive nationality, tlie “ chosen 
people” of God, and they scrupulously adhered to the Mosaic 
law, which sanctified social customs and observances quite 
different from those of Christian Europe. On the other hand, 
their Christian neighbors regarded them, as majority is wont 
to regard minority, with suspicion and aversion; Christians 
thought of Jews not only as stiff-necked unbelievers and de- 
scendants of them that had persecuted Christ, but also as grasp- 
ing mtiney-changers and tricky tradesmen. At least, this was 
the situation so long as Jews were fanatically Jewish in religion 
and Christians were fanatically Christian. 

Certain Protestant sects, it is true, by placing special em- 
phasis on the Old Testament (the essentially Jewish scriptures), 
tended to arouse among their followers a greater interest in the 
Jews and to inculcate a more tolerant attitude toward them. 
Such an attitude was made easier by the fact that these sects, 
like the Jews, w'cre minorities and specially liable to persecution. 
It is not without significance that Jews who were driven from 
Spain and Portugal were vrelcomed and harbored in the seven- 
teenth century by the Calvinist Dutch Netherlands, and that 
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(') 1V3S CrctniTOlI ahd'hisJanalicaUy Puritan followers "who re- 
adjTutted"Jcws to England in 1655. Cromwell encouraged them 
in build a Synagogue in London. 

Yet, Respite the nev/ toleration in the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, the seventeenth century was not ripe for any general 
ethancipation of tlie Jews. There was still too much bigotry on 
,the part of both Christians and Jews. It was the Jend.sh colony 
in Amsterdam, not the Christian government of the Netherlands, 
which persecuted Spinoza. And ample evidence of Jewish 
fanaticism was afforded by the enthusiasm witii which Jews all 
over Europe acclaimed a certain Sabbatai Sebi (1626-1676), a 
mystic of Smyrna (in Asia Minor), who claimed to be the 
Messiah and promised to restore the Jewish kingdom at 
Jerusalem. 

Terrible disillusionment awaited Jcv.'s who had put tlieir faith 
in Sabbatai. For the “hlessiah” proved to be an impostor; 
arrested by Turkish officials, he purchased his freedom by ab- 
juring Judaism and becoming a Moslem (1666). But in the 
disillusionment, many European Jews grew less fanatical and 
turned more and more to rationalism. By the eighteentlx cen- 
tury. there were Jexrish, as well as Christian, plxilosophcrs of the 
‘^'Enlightenment.” 

',The foremost Jewish philosopher of the “Enlightenment” was 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786). Born in tlie ghetto of the 
'Gennan ton n of Dessau, Mendelssohn at an early age kCoscs 
' developed an interest in the science and philosophy of Men- 
tlic age, an interest which was heightened by his ac- 
■quairttance and intimate friendship unth Lessing, the leading 
Gemxan plajnvright, art critic, and deist. Lessing did much to 
win for filendelssohn a favorable hearing among non-Jews — 
his most famous play, Nalhan Ihe Wtsc, was a portrait of the 
noble Jewish philosopher — and Mendelssohn inaugurated a ver- 
itable revolution in Judaism. Mendelssohn argued xvith sweet 
reasonableness that Judaism is but one of several true religions, 
and that ever>’ religion must be judged pragmatically, that is. 
by its effects upon personal conduct, lie also urged his feUow 
Jea-s, while clinging to their central faitli and their high moral 
standards, to know and participate in the w'orld about them, to 
abandon their clannishness, to cease to repine for Jcmsalem, and 
to strive to become good citizens of the countries in which they 
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lived. He likewise labored for an “enlightened” reform of Jew- 
ish education, whereby the gulf between Jews and Gentiles 
would be lessened, and at the same time he pled for thorough- 
going religious toleration and for the admittance of Jews to full 
civil rights.* 

Mendelssohn’s work was nicely timed. It was done just when 
the “ Enlightenment ” was at its height, when aU manner of. 
intellectuals, Protestant, Catholic, deist, and Jewish, were de- 
manding a surcease of religious persecution, and when most 
European monarchs stood ready to prove their own “enlighten- 
ment” by decreeing religious toleration. Frederick the Great 
did not like Jews and liis comments about them were especially 
sharp and sarcastic, but “enlightened” despot that he was, he 
inaugurated their emancipation in Prussia. He not only assured 
them toleration and protection but, by obliging them to take 
surnames, he removed an important distinction between them 
and his Christian subjects. 

Farther than Frederick the Great went Joseph II of Austria. 
In 17S1-1782 this refonning Habsburg issued a series of edicts 
Jose h IPs ^®*'^^*^***'*§ the Jews in his extensive dominions. No 
Edicts longer must they wear beards and distinctive dress and 

the'jew^^ live in ghettos; they might freely attend the univer- 
sities, learn handicrafts, and engage in tlie arts and 
sciences. Joseph repeatedly commanded that Christians should 
behave toward Jews “in a friendly manner.” In this, as in so 
many other respects, Joseph H was but registering the intellectual 
revolution which the “Enlightenment” produced in eighteenth- 
centurj' Europe. 

4. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The vogue of natural science in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries carried with it, as we have seen, the vogue of a new 
philosophy — a new metaphysics — of natural law, and this in- 
volved, in turn, the rise of rationalist scepticism about super- 
natural religion. But as intellectuals became more sceptical of 
God, they grew more dogmatic about man, which was doubtless 

* Pleas put forth especially in the book Jerusalem ( 1783 ). Of this book, Kant 

jwotc to Mendelssohn: “It is the proclamation of a great reform, which, however, 

will be slow in manifestation and nrogress, and which will affect not only your 
people but others as well.” 
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quite natural. »For, while tlicy were uncertain^of the reality ol 
God <hcy were sure that man is as real as a star or a rabbit 
and as obedient to natural law. Hence, the Age of gocia] 
Enlightenment was characterized both by the neglect Science 
of theology and by the cultivation of the rationalist ^g^of 
stud}' of man — wlwl we call social science. Enlieliten- 

Social science developed parallel wdth natural sd- 
cnee. Both betokened a novel and widespread curiosity to 
explore the universe wiih critical eyes and without religious 
predilection. Bo»h were aspects of the Intellectual Revolution 
which was ushering in our contemporary world. 

Knowledge of man’s past— that is. history — would seem to 
be an important and fundamental part of social sdence And 
certain 1}' one impressive phase of the development of 
sodal science in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turics %\’as tiie rise of critical historical scholarship. 

History was to be based on authentic “documents.” to tell the 
^lory of the past objectively, to esdnew miracles, and to be 

natural.'' Sucli. at any rate, were the ideals of the new “sd- 
entific'’ historians, and some historians of the era vent farther 
than any of their predecessors toward the realization of these 
ideals ^ 

Mabilion (1632-1707), a French Bcijedictine monk and a 
scholar of vast erudition, spent a long and illustrious life in 
the study of histo’^'cal documents and in the formula- MabUlon 
tion of scientific principles and rules for tlie study of 
historical documents by others. Mabillon's work gaw tion of ^ 
a marlred stimulus to sdiolarly historical research. St. Maur 
It also gave a special incentive to the systematic collecting and 
critical editing of historical documents The rongregation of 
Benedictine monks to whidi .Mabilion belonged — the Congre- 
gation of St. Slaiir — began m 1733 publication of a monu- 
mental collection of “sources” of P'rench history', and at about 
the same time a .rimilar enterprise was undertaken for andent 
and mediet'al Italy b}' a scholarly Italian priest, IMuratori 
(1672-1750). 

Simultaneously, there was a noteworthy growth of libraries for 
the housing of historical materials. Long established libraries 
were now greatly enlarged. The Vatican library was expanded 

‘roTforrjnnsxsflc'' sd2athj"t ntiral history, see above, pp to4~ios,j«. ’ 
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by a series of eighteenth-century popes. The number ot manu- 
scripts and volumes in the Laurentian library at Florence and 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan was doubled in 
the eighteenth century. The royal Prussian librarj' 
founded in i66i, was reorganized and tripled in size 
at the end of the seventeenth century. The Royal French 
library (now the Bibiiotheque Nationale) was richly endowed 
by Colbert and Louis XIV, and its present building was erected 
early in the eighteenth century. The British Museum was 
founded in 1753. 

In the meantime, Vico (1668-1744), an Italian professor, was 
introducing a new critical attitude in narrative history. He was 
Vico and almost the first to subject the sources of ancient Greek 
Critical and Roman history to searching criticism and to con- 
History accounts were unreliable. He 

was liketvise almost the fust to describe political institutions 
and works of art as products of changing environment and cir- 
cumstance. Vico’s attitude was adopted by Montesquieu (1689- 
I 755 )> French political philosopher, who, in his famous 
Spirit of the Laws, traced an historical evolution of political 
ideas and practices and based it on diflering environments, 
particularly on differing climates. Vico’s attitude was also ex- 
emplified, to a certain extent, by Winckehnann (1717-1768), 
a German who lived long at Rome in the service of several 
cardinals and whose researches into the history of Greek art 
have earned him the title of “founder of scientific archaeology.” 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that Winckelmann published the 
first treatise on the excavated archaiological treasures at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum (1762). 

The newer historical tendencies were extolled and forwarded 


by Herder (1744-1803), a German Lutheran pastor, who served 
Herder many years as court-preacher to the duke of Saxe- 

and the Weimar, and who, like many other intellectuals in the 
Hlsto^” Enlightenment, was half pietist and half deist. 

Herder was not a “scientific” historian himself; he 
neither collected “documents” nor wrote detailed critical narra- 


tives. But he made many earnest and influential pleas for the 
scientific study of man’s past, and in his Ideas on the Philosophy 
of History he indicated what in his opinion should be the goal 
and method of the “new Iristory.” History should be “a pure 
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natural Jiistory of human power$j actious, and propensities, as 
modified by time and place.’" It should be genetic, explaining 
how the human race has evolved from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. It .should be national, showing how various tribes and 
nationalities have been differentiated and what contributions 
tl)ey have respectively made to world civilization. It sliould be 
cultural, dealing not so much with politics and war as with so- 
ciety, art, and thought. Above all, ’it should be humanitarian, 
promoting a real understanding and appreciation of human 
nature and tlierefore promoting a wide new range of social sci- 
ence — anthropologj', archaolog}', philologj^, and comparative re- 
ligion. Herder pro%’ided a prospectus for the development oi 
social science not alone in his age, but in ours also. 

In Uie eighteenth century* — at the height of the “Enlighten- 
ment’’ — hisloiy' reflected the scepticism, the rationalism, and 
the deism (or atheism! of contemjjorary philosophy. RaUon- 
Thcre was a pronounced tendency to belittle the 
middle age as an “age of fiiiUr and superstition” and Gibb^’ 
at the same time to expatiate on the “ enlightenment ’’ Hume 

of classical pagan Rome as well as on that of the modem "age of 
reason,” The greatest and most t)'pical history of the eighteenth 
century was the Decline and Fall of the Romm Empire by Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794), a well-to-do English gentleman, who, like 
Bavlc before him, had been converted to Catholicism, rccon- 
wrted to Protestantism, and eventually drawn into complete 
agnosticism. Muth devastating rhetoric and mordant wit, Gibbon 
contrasted pagan “chnlization” with Christian “barbarism” 
and attributed the fall of Rome to tlie triumph of Christianity. 
Another important liistorical work of the centurj' was the History 
of En^lond by David Hume (1711-1776), the Scottish materialist 
philosophei ; it dealt with modem Britain in a partisan manner 
at once pro-Toty and pro-deist and was none too accurate, but 
it 'Wns the first attempt to introduce the social and literary' 
aspects of a nation’s life as only second in importance to its 
political fortunes, and the first modem historiod writing in an 
animated 3’et refined and polished style. 

' The histories of Hume and Gibbon enjoyed large sal^ and great 
popularity. But even more popular — and certainly more super- 
ficial— -were the historical UTitings of Voltaire, especiall}’ his Age 
of Louis XIV and his Life of Charles XII (of Srveden), and the 
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series of histories which emanated from the pen of Raynal (1713- 
1796), a French ex-priest and dose friend of Diderot and Holbach. 
Popular Ra}’nal’s histories were far from scholar!}', but they 
VolteS’ widely read because their subjects were timel}’- 

and ' and their contents were “philosopliical.” Raynal’s 

Raynal History of the Statholdcraie and History of the Parlia- 

ment of England were political tracts, contrasting the reason- 
ableness of Dutch and English “liberty” rvith the irrationality 
of French “despotism,” and his more famous Philosophical 
and Political History of European Commerce and Establishments 
in the i'<vo Indies catered to the current prejudices of “enlight- 
ened” Europeans in favor of the “noble savages” of America 
and the “noble sages” of Asia. 

The very great popularity of such histories as those of Ra}mal 
and Voltaire was striking proof that the general run of eighteenth- 
scepticism centur}' intellectuals were much more interested in 
concerning contemporary philosophy than in past facts. Here, 
History indeed, is a due to one of the most significant aspects 
of the development of social sdengc in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Despite advance in historical methods and 
historical ideals, in the collection of liistorical materials, and in 
the production of such a brilliant historical narrative as Gibbon’s, 
the Age of Enlightenment was curiously unhislorical. Intel- 
lectuals, especially of the eighteenth centur}', were certain that 
their own age was vastly more “enh'ghtened” than any other 
and consequently that they could derive little or no profit from 
the study of earlier ages (e.xcept possibly the pagan age of Rome 
and Greece), and they were too comdneed of the infallible guid- 
ance of their orvn reason to perceive any utility in past e.xperi- 
ence or tradition. Being “enlightened,” they wished to free 
themselves from “superstition,” and to them the record of the 
past seemed to be mainly a record of ignorance and superstition. 
Being free from “superstition,” they felt themselves free to 
evolve, not from history, but from their own inner consciousness 
(“reason,” they termed it), the true knowledge of human nature, 
tire real "social science.” VTierefore most eighteentli- century 
intellectuals vrere contemptuous of man’s past and intent only 
upon Ids present and future. 


Note. The portrait opposite is of Edveard Gibbon, from a painting by Henry 
Walton (1720-1700), now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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"» What is the most rational form of political government for 
xnan^ Tltat was the qu<stion, next to the question pf ho\v re-J 
ligion may be ralionali/cd, which aroused the greatest ^Rational 
interest among the philosophers of the Enlightenment Political 
and elicited the largest number of answers. The quea- - 

tion was raised in practical and forceful ways by the British 
political revolutions of the seventeenth and eighleentli centuries, 
anti some of the most impressive (and partisan) answers were 
supplied by Englislimcn The answers w'crc not limited to Eng- 
lishmen, however. For, tvith the success of the British revolu- 
tions. English political philosophy inspired a \’ast deal of political 
discussion and criticism on tlie Continent, particularly in^ 
France 

At the outset, attempts were made to show that the pret'alent 
practice of absolute diWne-right monarchy was based on prin- 
ciples of sound philosophy. At the beginning of tlie seventeenth 
centui^' King James I of England argued the case chiefly from 
tlie .Bible, and so likewise did tlie French Bishop Bossuet 
in the second half of that centurjs’ Another kind of argument; 
and one more in keeping witli the dictates of the new social 
science, was advanced by Hobbes, the English materialist, in 
his famous Lesmlhan (1651). Hobbes, quite sceptical 
of the Bible and of any supernatural religion, justified Hobbes 
absolutist monarchy on the ground tJiat it is the 
most rational means of dealing ivitli human nature. Man, ac-: 
cording to llobbcs. is by nature an unsocial animal, guided 
solely by selfishness, and instinctively hostile to cverj'’ other man. 
But, in order to overcome the hostility of others and to achien^e 
ins own selfish ends in peace man has naturally entered into a 
“social contract” with his prince, whereby tlie absolutist political 
state is established with supreme authority in all matters, in- 
cluding control of religion and indi\-idual conscience. Sudi .1 
social contract, once made, is forea^er binding; to break it ivould 
remove Uie one effective check on civil war, barharism. and 
anarchy, 

*So, loo, did two Jesuits, the Fiejahh Lc-ssius {1621) and theltaKan Scribani 


KotE The portrait opposite is ot Jean Jacques Itousscan, from a sculptured bust 
by Jrsn Antoine Houdon (i? 40 -tS 3 S 1 Conrcmimt’Rousseau, see bcloWi ppygir-'i 
S43, and confcrnina Houdon, sec bdow, p, 736 ’ ' 
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Hobbes set forth bis political philosophy as a protest against 
the Puritan Revolution, the execution of Ring Charles I, and 
the attendant civil war in England. In its immediate puiposes, 
it was a failure; it was too roj'alist to appeal to the parliamentary 
party or to Cromwell, and it was too irreligious to attract either 
Anglicans or Dissenters. Indirectly, however, it waS very in- 
fluential. It centred attention on the need of a strong, authori- 
tative state. It set the fashion for “rational” speculation about 
government. It helped to strengthen the idea that tlm church 
should be subordinate to the state. Most important, it provoked 
lively debate and stimulated special interest in tlm “social 
contract.” 

“Social contract” found favor with certain advocates of the 
parliamentarj'' and puritan cause in England. Johit Lilburne 
The “Lev- ^ radical Puritan and a leader of the 

ellers” group known as “Xevellers,” declared that men are 
free and equal by nature, that they create government 
by social contract in order to preserv'c th(?ir natural 
rights of freedom and equality, and that whenever these rights 
are impaired they may revise their contract and create a new 
government. John Milton (1608-1674), in numberless pamphlets 
of majestic prose, argued that liberty is the real badge of natural 
man and the true goal of society and the state, that liberty is 
best assured by rational self-government, and that the rational 
state should guaranty to its citizens free worship,^ free speech, 
free marriage and divorce, freedom from custom. Milton set 
forth in 1641 the ideal of “a free church in a free state” and in 
Iris celebrated Areopagitka he pleaded for the abolitiou of press 
censorship. 

Of greater immediate influence was John Locke 
who provided the reasoned platform and apology for the “ Glo- 
rious ” Revolution of 1689. His principal political writ- 
Locke i*^8 ® — Treatises on Government — were intended 

“to establish the throne of our great restorer, the 
present king William III, to make good Ms title in the consent 
of the people.” Locke contended that all men possess natural 
rights of life, liberty, and property; that for the protection of 
these rights people create governments; and that if a government 

Except for Catholics. Milton, c.imest Puritan that he was was no(-un advocate 
of complete religious toleration. 
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fails to fulfill its task, the people may logically assert the eqtiallj 
natural right of revolution, the right to overthrow tire gOvem- 
ment. In other words, the people are the real sovereign, tlie 
true power behind the throne. Never before had the doctrine 
of popular sOA'ereignty been urged with quite such cogency,^ 
and ‘from the central doctrine Locke deduced, further, two 
impoitant principles. First, since the “people" is simply a col- 
lection of individuals having equal rights, political decisions 
should rest with the majority of individuals Second, since the 
purpose of government is to protect individual iibertj’, tiie gov- 
ernment should not interfere with the religious comnclions of its 
citizens. Here, however, Locke vas not so thoroughgoing as 
might be imagined. He argued against the toleration of atheists, 
because vithout a belief in God they could not be depended 
upon to respect social obligations, and he argued, too, against 
the toleration of Catholics on the ground of their allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign. 

Locke's political philosophy became e-xceedingiy popular. In 
England it was accepted as justifying tlie newer political develop- 
ments — the limited (as opposed to absolute) monarchy, the as- 
cendancy of parliament (repre.«entalive of the “people,” in theory 
if not in fact), and the rise of cabinet government. In America 
it provided an arsenal of arguments for the “ Patriots" in their 
revolt against king and parliament; its principles bulked large 
in the Declaration of Independence of 1776 and in the United 
States Constitution of 1787. In the meantime, it influenced a 
number of writers on the Continent of Europe. 

Spinoza, the distinguished Jewish philosopher of the Nether- 
lands, was personally acquainted noth Locke and, while endorsing 
Hobbes's rather gloomy view' of man’s natural condi- 
tion and propensities, wms led to adopt Locke's version gpinoza 
of the social contract. Like Lodre, Spinoza held that 
the primary function of the stale h to secure the good of its mem- 
bers and that this can be secured only by full recognition of in- 
dividual liberties. 

French writers of the eighteenth century were particularly 
imlueijced hot only by laackc’s political plulosophy but also by 

’ Similw (locrrinra had been urged by Cardinal Bcltarmine (1542-16^1) and by 
two Sfiimtsh Jestuts, hlariana {15 50-jtir4^ .vnd Suarw (1548-16*?', and ti icwse 
hy GtoUur and I’utendort (1051-1604). 
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the curious contrasts which they perceived between the govem- 
jnent of his country and that of their own. England had a “con- 
stitution,” and France lacked one. England’s king 
was limited, while France’s was absolute, and arbi- 
trarj'. In England parliament was powerful and per- 
sonal freedom was guarantied and respected, while in 
France there was no effective participation of the 
people in government and tliere were no safeguards of indiyddual 
liberty. That the English government was more “ rational ” than 
the French, that it was more in harmony with the principles of 
sound political science, seemed to be demonstrated in the pro- 
tracted series of wars whicli raged between England and France 
from 16S9 to 1763; autocratic France was uniformly vanquished 
and “liberal” England was uniformly victorious. 

We have already noticed how Voltaire as a young man rpent 
several years in England and how he wrote of English institutions 
and customs. Voltaire was not unique in his admiration of Eng- 
land. Most Frencli intellectuals of the time were prone to wax 
enthusiastic about the constitution, the liberties, the practical 
political pHlosophy, of their island neighbors. 

The greatest of these was undoubtedly Montesquieu (16S9- 
1755), a lawyer and nobleman, a student of natural science, and 
an admirer of Isaac Newton and John Locke. In his 
quieu**" Persian Letters, and more especially in his masterpiece, 
The Spirit of the Laws (1748), Montesquieu proved 
himself one of the most original and brilliant political scientists 
that the world has ever produced. Unlike most contemporary 
philosophers of the Age of Enlightenment (including Hobbes 
and Locke), he did not think that political science should depend 
on pure logic or that it should be based on an hj'pothetical “ state 
of nature” or an imaginary “social contract.” Ratlier he under- 
took to show, from a critical study of human history, that there 
is no one perfect system of government for all nations but that 
political institutions and laws are extremely complicated and, 
to be successful, must be adapted to the peculiarities of particular 
climates and peoples. Montesquieu embodied in his masterpiece, 
it is true, a flattering description of the British constitution, its 
checks and balances, and its separation of powers among execu- 
tive, legislature, and judiciary, all cooperating to produce a lib- 
erty consonant with British environment and British genius. 
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And ^tliis'iione too accurate description tended to, obscure the 
main di^is of AlonteSquieu, while enlisting the authority of his 
name in support of tliose persons in France and America who 
were seeking- to pattern their respective governments after 
Bririsli models. 

Outside of hi.s eulogy of British politics, iVIontesquieu ivas 
less famous in his own day than in ours. His method was too his- 
torical and his findings were not sufficiently simple. It was left 
£or a younger Frenchman to catch tlic imagination of the host 
of -eighteenth-century intellectuals and ivould-be intellectuals 
with a political philosophy at once extremely simple and quite 
revolutionary. This Frenchman, or French Swiss — he was born 
at Geneva, — ^was hailed as Ihc political philosopher. He was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). 

Rousseau was a maladjusted person. He was everytliing be 
should not have been. He was a failure as footman, as servant, 
as tutor, as secretaiy, as music copier, as lace maker, 

He wandered in Geneva, Turin, Paris. \'ienna, London. Jacques 
His immorality was notorious, and his children he put 
in a foiindling asylum. He was dishonest, discontented, and, in 
lus last years, demented. 

Yet tins man, who knew so little how to order his oivn life, 
nxercised an amazing influence over the lives of others. Sordid 
as was his career, the man himself was not without beautiful and 
generous impulses. He loved nature iu an age when many other 
men'.merely studied nature. He liked to look at the clear blue 
sky, or to admire the soft green fields and shapely trees, and he 
was not ashamed to confess it. The philosophers who were prais- 
ing the intellect were inclined to scorn the emotions; Rousseau 
reminded the eighteenth century that after all it may be as 
.sane to enjoy a sunset as to solve a problem in algebra. Rous.«eau 
possessed the soul of a poet He u’as a pioneer of romanticism.'^ 

In a romantic way Rosseau was interested in nature, not merely 
in natural scenery but also in natural man. To him. natural man 
ivas not the dangerous selfish brute imagined by Hobbes and' 
many other philosophers, but a trustful and virtuous being— a 
riuly -‘noble .savage.” Rousseau never had personal experience 
with KortH American Indians or South Sea Islanders, . but he 
.wa.s sure that just such'“noble savages” were lirnng specitnens' 

^ On ifemnlldsm, sec bcJQW, iip. 5 ?®~S 72 , 734 - 7 S 1 - 
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of a genus of “natural men ” who had been the progenitors of all 
dvilired nations. In his first significant essay, the Discourse on 
Arts and Sciences (1749), he contrasted the naturalness and in- 
herent goodness of primitive men with the artificiality and ac- 
quired wickedness of cmlized men, and pictured the delights 
which would attend the overthrow of “civilization” and the 
return to “nature.” All men would be free and equal; nobody 
would claim to omi the land wliich God had given to all; there 
would be no wars to kill, no taxes to oppress, no laws to restrict 
liberty, and no philosophers to deceive the people. 

It was all quite appealing to a generation which was under- 
going an intellectual revolution and which was cramped by out- 
worn political institutions and social customs. Rousseau became 
immediately famous, and he followed up his first success with a 
second. In the essay on the Origin of Inequality among Men 
(1753), he sought to show how vanity, greed, and selfishness had 
found lodgement in the hearts of “simple savages,” how the 
strongest had fenced off plots of land for themselves and forced 
the weak to acknowledge the right of private property. Tliis, he 
maintained, was the real origin of inequality among men, of the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak; and this right of private 
property, “for the profit of a few ambitious men,” had subjected 
all the human race “to labor, servitude, and miserj'.” 

There was little “science” in Rousseau’s theorizing about 
inequality, but there was some captivating novelty about it. 
Not even novelty characterized his famous pampWet on political 
philosophy, the Social Contract (1761). In this pamphlet his 
thesis was essentially Locke’s, that all governments exercise tlieir 
powers in last analysis by virtue of a contract which men in a 
state of nature have voluntarily made with one another and 
which they may change at will. But Rousseau’s Social Contract 
had tremendous vogue. Men’s minds were better prepared to re- 
ceive the doctrine of popular sovereigntj' from Rousseau in 1761 
than from Locke in 1691. Moreover, Rousseau’s version of popu- 
lar sovereignty was more romantic, more clear-cut, more incisive, 
and more richly stocked with memorable catch-words. Rousseau 
was soon acclaimed, or denounced, as the father of modem de- 
mocracy and republicanism. 

Rousseau’s constant ciy, “Back to nature,” had still another 
significant aspect. In a romantic novel, £imle (1762), he coun- 
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BfUed a Tevolution in education. He said that children should 
be allowed to follow their natural inclinations^ instead of being 
driven to artifxcial studies which they detested and which cor- 
nipted them. They .should learn practical, useful tlnngs, not 
Latin and Greek. “Let them learn what they must do when they 
are men, and not what they must forget.” 

. -Tt is hard to fix limits to Rousseau’s influence. True, he was 
coiulemned bx’' many an earnest Christian and was denounced by 
.such a rationalist and sceptic as Voltaire. But his fol- influence 
lowers were numerous, both among die upper classes of 
and especially .among the bourgeoisie. “Back to na- 
lure” speedily became a fad of the tiay, and the stilted courtiers at 
Versailles pretended to like “nature.” Queen IMarie Antoinette 
built hemelf a little farm-house and plax'cd the role of dairy-maid; 
her ladies-in-wailing took to fishing in die outdoor pools. And it 
was' not alone the rattle-brained who fell under the spell of Rous- 
SeaP. David Hume was fond of lilm and befriended liini. Thomas 
Paine admired him and vais indebted to him for a large part of 
the political philosophy of Common Sense. Herder fairly wor- 
shipped him. Kant appropriated many of his ideas, and, after 
clothing them in idealistic garb, spread them throughout Ger- 
many. In France thousands of “enlightened’’ townsfolk were 
very shordy to precipitate a political, social, and religious revo- 
lution — the great French Revolution— of which the chief motifs 
were to be Rousseau’s: liberty, equality, fraternity; popular 
sovereignty; democracy; the republic of virtue; die outlawr},' of 
aristocrats and plutocrats, of privilege and piieslcraft. From the 
standpoint of the “old regime,” France .and most of Europe w'cre 
to become demented, like Rousseau. 

.Rousseau was more romanticist than rationalist, but in com- 
mon rvith all the other political philosophers of the age, from 
Hobb^ to Kant, his object was to construct a sj’slem of govern- 
ment wliich, independent of religion, trarlition, or external au- 
thority, should be based on knowledge of society and should ser\‘e 
the interests of society. In other words, die object was to make 
of politics a social science. 

A- similar object was pursued in respect of legal studies. 
Montesquieu not only washed to put i»litical philosophy on a 
“scientific” foundation, but his Spirit 0/ the- Laivs represenied 
the firstserious attempt at an objective and comparative study of 
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the legal systems of various countries. Sir William Blackstone 
(1723-1780) devoted manj’’ years as professor at Oxford to re- 
Jurispni- Search and lecturing on the English legal system. In 
denceasa his Commentaries (1765), a literary masterpiece and 
Science esteemed the classic handbook for the study of 

English law, he maintained that the law of England could be 
ascertained as scientifically as tlie law of gra\atation or any 
Beccaria of nature. Beccaria (1738-1794), an Italian 

nobleman and professor of law and economics at Milan, 
was the father of modern penologj-; in 1761 he published a famous 
treatise, On Crimes and Punishments, which passed through six 
editions in eighteen months and was translated into twenty 
European languages. He urged, on “scientific” grounds, the 
prevention, rather than the punishment, of crime, and prompt- 
ness in punishment where punishment was ine^^table. Above 
all, Beccaria condemned such common current practices as con- 
fiscation, capital punishment, and torture. 

Of all the “scientific” jurists of the eighteenth century, the 
most interesting was Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Bentham 
came of a well-to-do family of London lawyers, re- 
Ben^ttam spectably Tory in politics. He was properly educated 
at O.xford and duly admitted to the bar. From a con- 
ventional career he was saved, however, by the fact that he 
had a tough mind in a peculiar!}’ weak body. Delicate, al- 
most a dwarf, highl}’ nervous and sensitive, he was a mental 
prodigy in boyhood, and, much stranger, he continued to be 
a mental prodigy during a life which extended well into the 
nineteenth centur}’. In these circumstances, Bentham could 


afford to neglect the practice of law, which was distasteful to 
him, and to study and write about it, which he did with gusto 
and at length — in t}’pically cighteenth-centuT}’ style. 
Underlying all the writings of Bentham, all his researches in 


law as well as his multitudinous excursions into politics, eco- 
nomics, ethics, and religion, was a special philosophy, which 
has been defined as “utilitarianism.” It was the idea that ever}’ 
individual deed should be judged by its utility in promoting 
the happiness, which is the “good” or the “enlightened interest,” 
of the doer. This idea might appear to be thorouglily selfish, and 
Bentham frankly admitted that it W’as. But he argued that each 
man, in serving his own interests and therefore in assuring his 
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own happiness, wiU necessarily sen^e the best interests of his 
fellows and promote their greatest happiness. For. whatever 
acts to make one’s felldws unhappy is bound eventually to react 
on one’s self in ‘the same manner. Hence, accordingly to utilita- 
riiinism, the aim of social science should be to promote the 
greatest happiness of indirdduals — “tire greatest good of the 
greatest number.” ^ And self-interest, Bentham w’as at pains to 
point out in true eighteen tb-centur>' manner, must be '‘enlight- 
ened” self-interest. 

The first fruits of Bentlmm’s studies, the Fragmeul on Goimi‘- 
inent, appeared in 1776, the year of the American declaration of 
independence. It was mainly an attack upon Bladcatone's praises 
of the British constitution and a pica for llie reform of political 
institutions to the end that they might be more rational and 
more conducive to popular happiness. Then, after several years’ 
cogitation in his singular secluded home, Bentham brought out 
in 1789 an even moie impressive and celebrated a'olume, his 
P) hid pics of Morals and Legislation, in wliich he insisted tliat 
the object of all legislation must be ‘‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” He expressed immense admiration for the 
newly established government and laws of the United States 
and eagerly besought his own countr3’men to imitate the over- 
seas experiments and to adopt a simple written constitution 
and a logical code of laws. T’henccforth Bentham expended 
much time and effort on the drafting of “reasonable" constitu- 
tions' and codes for England not only, but, being a good human- 
itarian and having a most compreheu'-ivt; mind, for the whole 
universe likewse- Jeremy Bentham was a persistent advocate of 
‘‘reform/’ at once logical and utilitarian He was an outstanding 
pioneer of modern individualism, liberalism, and radicaiUm. 

Tt was not surprising, in the new age of social speculation, 
when inlemalional trade wjis expanding, financial profits were 
accruing, rapitalism was growing by kxips and bounds, Rational 
and an agricultural revolution v/as Uddng place,- that Economic 
a goodly number of enlightened” persons should 
nave sought rational explanations of economic phenomena and 

V- tThfe fofflOUa phrosc, v hich has long served es an epitome of llcolbam’s olilitati- 
infem, ft as u'sed by lieccjiria in U’e preiace to his treatise On Cr.nes and PmisJs' 
Ctjfii). The idea was older than Beccaria, 

* Sec above, pp 4f)s-4t!9, 
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that economics should have taken itsplace, \\-ith politics, penology, 
and histor}', among the social sciences. 

The dominant economic practice of the seventeenth century 
was mercantilism, the meaning and significance' of which have 
already been indicated.^ It may here be recalled that 
Sat^sts* mercantilism was exemplified by the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Dutch governments of the time, by the 
economic policies pursued in France by Richelieu and especially 
by Colbert, and by the navigation laws and other trade regula- 
tions enacted in England under Cromwell and Charles II. It 
may also be remarked that mercantilism was expounded and 
defended, in more or less scientific manner, by a group of seven- 
teenth-centur}' writers, such as the Italian Serra (1613), the 
Frendmian INIontcliretien (1615). and the Englishman Thomas 
Mun (1571-1641). These were the first modern “economists." 
hlun, in particular, a London merchant and official of the English 
East India Company, wrote a Discourse on England’s Treasure by 
Forraigne Trade, which, published posthumously in 1664, was a 
closely reasoned and seemingly authoritative e.xposition of the 
prindple of tlie balance of trade and of the economic adrantages 
which would accrue to the nation whose e.xports exceeded its 
imports and whose wealth in predous metals was ever increasing. 

Simultaneously, the science ol statistics originated. The 
father of this indispensable tool for the modern sodal sdcnces, 
Statisu'cs cspedally for economics, was John Graunt (1620- 
1674), a Cockney haberdasher who rose to wealth and 
influence in London and who, as a pastime, busied himself with 
collecting statistics of deaths from various causes and reporting 
them in a volume of Observations (1662), which won him election 
to the Royal Sodety. Wliat had been a pastime to Graunt was 
soon developed into a profession by William Petty (1623-1687), 
a well-to-do Englishman who was educated in France and tlie 
Netherlands and who conducted for King Charles II elaborate 
statistical surveys of Ireland and parts of England. Petty was 
not only a pioneer in the sdence of comparative statistics. He 
W'as one of the first to break away from mercantilist ideas and 
to suggest, in his Treatise of Taxes, that the price of a commodity 
depends, not on governmental regulation, but on the amount 
of labor requisite for its production. 

' See above, pp pa-o?. 
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In the' eighteenth century, with the advance of economic 
fo'erice, mercantUism appeared less and less reasonable. Bec- 
cana, professor of economics as well as of law,’ attacked 
mercantilism, insisted on the labor basis of capital, Economic 
and e-vpounded “laws” of the relation between the 
"growth of population and subsistence. More influen- and the 
tiai than Bcccaria, however, was Frangois Quesnay 
(1694--1774). a bourgeois pliysician at the court of 
Louis XV of France. Quesnay was sure that he had discovered 
a' “law” of the circulation of wealth as natural and as binding 
in economics as Har\'e,v's law of the circulation of the blood in 
human physiology, and that, tested by his “law,” mercantilism 
was erroneous and injurious. He was a solemn, cocksure person, 
and perhaps because of these qualities he acquired the reputation 
of being a great scientist. He became tiie centre of a group of 
scholars and publicists who with subJine self-confidence styled 
themselves “the economists” and who are known in history as 
the “Physiocrats.” * Quesnay and the Physiocrats taught that 
nation’s wealth comes from farming and mining: that manu- 
facturers and traders do not create wcaltli, but merely transform 
or excliange it; and consequently that governmental restrictions 
on trade and manufacturing are unnatural and are bound to 
refict against tJie highest economic interests, which are those of 
agricuUure.’* “Laissez-faire " — “Let them do as they m'H” — 
became tlie slogan of the new economic liberty espoused by 
Quesnay and his disciples. 

It remained for a Scot, Adam Smith (1723-1790), to produce 
the great classic of eighteenth-century political economy. Smith 
was quite in harmony with the philosophic spirit of his age, 
wiUi its “natural rights,” “natural religion,” and “natural 

'JttCTilrid na'i the second peison to occupy a special univeisity chair oi eco- 
tiomics — at Milan (ijGS'. The first ivas Genoveai — at Salerno (17341. Genovesi 
ivas an opjonent of mercaiitihsm. 

; ‘Prominent amona: their nwuber were Dupont de Nemours, a nobleman and 
ancestor of the .Vmencan Du T’onts, llaudcau, an “enlightened” pnest, and tiie 
Comte dc .Mirabeau, father of the french Rtvoiutionarv leaden Turgot <.1727- 
£?S 0 , the french statesman, accepted much of the Pfaj-siocralic doctrine. 

‘It should he home in tniud that Quesnay .and the PhjTiiorratS did their y<oik 
at tile very time vtlien the agriculturai rctoluuon was occuning in Great Bcii-ain 
fsti above, pp 403-4(10), uhen agrirullural betterment was the special concern 
all tl»“enitghtcncd'’ despots on the Continent (sec aiwve. p. 347), and when 
hoytsfevs Vitvi prcuclilng the b'esStdness of simple agricultural life. 
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laws”; and as professor of “moral philosophy” in the university 
of Glasgow he became absorbed in quest of the natural laws by 
which a nation might increase its wealth. In his 
sSS quest he was aided by a sojourn in France and by per- 
sonal association with Quesnay and the Physiocrats, 
but the findings in his classic. The Wealth of Nations (1776), while 
embodying a good deal of the Physiocratic doctrine, were far more 
inductive in method, far richer in content, and far more convinc- 
ing in argument. Smith had a fairly clear idea of the intricacies of 
economic phenomena. He skillfully contended tliat neitiier com- 
merce nor agriculture, but only labor, is the source of wealth. 
He eloquentlj' pleaded for an economical division cf labor. And 
more effectively than any of his predecessors he urged that each 
man, each employer of labor, each seller of merchandise should 
follow his own economic interests ■without let or hindrance on 
the part of the state, for in so doing he is “led by an invisible 
hand” to promote the good of the whole nation. Let the 
government abolish all monopolies, all restrictions on trade, 
all burdens on industrj'. Laissez-faire! Suck, according to 
Adam Smith, was the ideal toward wlrich sound social science 
pointed. 

“Social science” was enriched in the eighteenth century not 
only by masterful work in the fields of economics, politics, and 
history, but also b)’’ a remarkable increase of geograph- 
Geography knowledge and its utilization for the charting of 
certain novel fields of scholarly enterprise. By the 
eighteenth centur}' there was a multitude of writings by Euro- 
pean explorers, missionaries, traders, and travellers on the lan- 
guages, religions, and customs of the most diverse peoples on 
the earth’s surface: Hindus, Malays, Chinese, Paraguayans, 
IVIexicans, Iroquois, Esquimaux. Captain Cook’s vo)fages in 
the Pacific and to Australia sensed to give the voracious read- 
ing public of Europe especially interesting information about 
the most-, remote and last-known habitable parts of the 
world.^ 

From this marked access of geographical knowledge (some of 
it pretty superficial and inaccurate) came an impetus to tlie' 
comparative study of peoples. This was exemplified in the work 
of Montesquieu and particularly in the eloquent and oft-re- 

* Od Captain C<x)fc, see above, pp. aig-aso. 
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pealed pleas of Herder that the lime had come for first-rate 
scholars to undertake stientific descriptions of the “physiognomy 
’of languages” aird the “physiognomy of races.” WTial Herder 
rucatil by such “physiognomies” was what we to-day call 
“philologj'” and “anthropology.” 

The main scientific development of philology and anthropology 
was to be an achievement of the nineteenth century, but the 
origin of these newer saa'al sciences was in the eight- 
eenth centurj’-, at the height of the “Enlightenment.” phUoio^ 
In the field of philology, there appeared a profusion of 
dictionaries and grammars and a variety of comparative studies. 
"The French Academy, founded by I^Jdielieu in 1635, brought 
out the first edition of its famous French dictionary in 1694. The 
Royal Academy at hladrid began a Spanish dictionary in 1726 
and published a Spanish grammar in 1771. Samuel Johnson 
completed hi.s monumental English dictionar>» in 1755. J. C, 
Adelung produced a great German dictionarv- between 1774 and 
1786. Sir William Jones (1746-1794), one of the first scientific 
students of comparative philoJogj', did significant work in the 
1770’s in Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian, and, becoming a judge 
of the supreme court at Calcutta under the Englisli East India 
Company in 1783, he busied lumself during his last years with 
Sanskrit studies. It was Jones who first pointed out certain 
similarities of Sanskrit, in construction and root-vocabular>'. to 
Latin, Greek, and German, and thereby prowded tlie starting- 
point for later fruitful investigation of tlie “Aiy'an” or “Indo- 
European” languages and peoples.^ 

One of the first “scientific” anthropologists was J. F. Blumen- 
Jjiich (1752-1840), a German physician who wrote avtensively^- 
on physiologj- and at the same time devoted much Scientific: 
thought to the classification of human races. The Antliro- 
rsdal classification which Blumenbadi adopted (17S7) 
was based on differences in skin color and cranial features. It 
recognised five fundamental “races”: Caucasian, or white; 
^longoltan, or yellow; llalay, or brown; Negro, or black; anci 
American, or red. It was widely accepted .md long remained a 
central tficris of anthropological study. 

One conspicuous aspect of eighteenth-century thought was 

f ’’Innftw Gyarmitiii eiiowcd 'iirmlariy that Magj’ar was related to MuaisiC 

thfreSy sbroidating tiie study of tho “Turani.'UJ " languages and peoptis. 

1 
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humamiarianism, an absorbing interest in humanity at large 
Hiunani- and a firm conviction tliat its lot could and should 
be bettered. Humanitarian, as well as “scientific,” 
“ Eniight- motives prompted many a social scientist, and the 
enment" eighteenth-century development of social science was 
closely related to the grooving vogue of humanitarianism. 

Humanitarianism took many forms. It was evidenced in the 
widespread demand for “reform” — reform of society as preached 
TheDe- Rousseau, reform of economics as advocated by 
mand for Adam Smith, reform of laws as demanded by Beccaria 
Refonn Bentham, reform of ethics as sponsored by Kant, 

refonn of religion as urged by Voltaire and the deists or by 
Wesley and the pietists. All such refonn, it was contended, 
would make for human liberty, for human health and wealth, 
for human perfection. Indeed, it was assumed that the study of 
man, his individual and social characteristics, would but prove 
how perfectible man is; how, if freed from the trammels of 
the past and reliant only on his own reason, he would create a 
social, political, economic, ethical, and religious paradise on 
earth and would create it verj’’ soon. Humanitarianism involved 
optimism. And the optimistic humanitarian social scientists of 
the eighteenth century, starting with Alexander Pope’s lines 

“ Know then thyself; presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man,” 

went on to inspire in 1776 the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Bentham’s 
Fragment on Government. The gloomy misgi\dngs of a seven teenth- 
centurj'- Hobbes about human nature were quite dispelled by the 
growing faith in human nature which in 1789 the “enlightened” 
revolutionaries of France e.xpressed in their Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 

Humanitarianism was e\ddenced, somewhat more specifically, 
in the gathering momentum of movements for a more humane 
Demand treatment of criminals, for the abolition of negro 
for Penal ' slavery, for popular education, and for international 
Reform peace. The more humane treatment of criminals was 
urged, as we have seen, by Beccaria and Bentham. It was es- 
poused by a host of eighteenth-century intellectuals, including 
the “enlightened” despots of the age. It bore fruit not only in 
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tlie growth of religious toieration but also, more gradually, in tlie 
lessening of capital punishments, in the waning of torture, and 
'in the improvement of prison conditions. 

Negro slavery, which had seemed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenfli centuries an economic necessity for Europ«ins in the 
New World,' was now assailed on religious and human- Demand 
itarian groimds. Quakers in Pennsjdvania protested 
in 1606 against the slave trade; English Quakers in Negro 
1 727 declared it to be “not a commendable or allowed ” Slavery 
practice, and in 1761 they forbade their members to engage in it. 
In America a society for the abolition of slavery was founded 
at Philadelphia in 1774 by an “enlightened” physidan, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush; and many “enlightened” fathers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, sudi as Washington and Jefferson, while o\vning 
slaves tliemselves, expressed antipathy to the institution of 
•Slavery and hope that it would soon disappear.- In England, 
an Essay on the Slavery a 7 id Comncrcc of the Human Species b}’- 
a certain Thomas Clarkson, published in 1786, attracted wide 
attention and led in the following year to the fonnation of an 
active anti-slavery committee under the able leadership of 
William Wiberforce (1759-1833). an “evangelical” Anglican, 
member of Parliament, and intimate friend of William Pitt. In 
France, a “Society of Friends of the Blacks” was inaugurated 
for like purposes in 1788; it counted among its members Con- 
dorcct, Lafayette, and other intellectuals of the upper and middle 
classes. The first country actuallj'- to prohibit commerce in 
slaves was Denmark (1792). 

Humanitarian motives were likewise in back of the eighteenth- 
centurjf movements for popular education. Such “enlightened" 
pereons as Milton and Locke had already argued in 
England for what might be termed a national system for Popu- 
of popular education, and earl}- in the eighteenth 
century sev^eral religious groups undertook the estab- 
.lishment of “charily schools” for the grounding of poor children 
in elcmentarj- knowledge and “sober piety.” Such were the 
““Sunday sdtools” set up by Methodists and evmngelical Angli- 
cat)s;‘'suc}i v.-ere the day schools founded in England bx’’ the 

y 

^?a5above.pp S6-S?. 

. * Bonjimin FranUin prominent in the humanitwian anti-skvery movetnenb 

he hseame prasdent or the Philnddphia locieiy in 1787, 
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Societj’" for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and in Prance 
by Jean Baptiste de la Salle and the Catholic congregation of 
Christian Brothers. To the efforts of pious Christians was soon 
added the inspiration of humanitarian deists. Rousseau in his 
&mUe gave vogue, as we have seen, vo claims of “natural” and 
popular education. Herder gave impetus to the utilitarian 
reformation of German schools. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a pro- 
fessional Swiss educator, gave practical demonstrations of how 
lower-class persons might interestingly and profitably be 
schooled. 

To the veiy end of the eighteenth century, tlie masses in all 
European countries remained largely illiterate. Yet, thanks to 
the influences whicli we have indicated, there was already a 
widespread connetion among intellectuals that schooling should 
not be a privilege of the few but a right of the many, and that 
it should be not academic or primarily religious but useful and 
“enlightening.” Already in the eighteenth century were im- 
planted the roots of the great national systems of education 
whose mighty fruitage in the nineteenth century has constituted 
a most conspicuous consequence of the Intellectual Revolution. 
The “enlightened” Frederick the Great of Prussia decreed in 
1763 that all children in his kingdom must attend school. The 
revolutionary Americans bestirred themselves in behalf of the 
new education. Thomas Jefferson in only tliree years after 
the Declaration of Independence, presented to tire Virginia legis- 
lature a scheme of universal state schooling. The republican 
constitution of Massachusetts, as ratified in 17S0, prescribed 
tlrat “wisdom, and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused gen- 
erally among the body of the people, being necessarj'- for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties, and as these depend 
on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education in 
the various parts of the country, and among the different orders 
of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the university at Cambridge, public schools and 
grammar schools in the towns.” The French revolutionaries, 
as w'e shall presently see, were well-nigh unanimous in support 
of the same principle; they thought themselves specially “en- 
lightened ” and certainly they were markedly humanitarian. 
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Humaaitatianism was exemplified likewise in the simultaneous 
development of movements for international peace. Against the 
atrocities of the religious and political ivars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was a pro- for inter- 
notmeed reaction. Against the continuing destructive- 
ness of the commerdal and dynastic wars of the 
, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there were numerous pro- 
tests on the part of scholars and other “enlightened’’ indiciduals. 
Hugo Grotius, the Dutch jurist and religious liberal, penned his 
’ great treatise On War and Peace, the starting-point of mod&rn 
dnleriiational law, in the midst of the barbarities of the Thirty 
Years’ War and in the hope that the recurrence of sucli bar- 
Jiarities might be prevented by an cxplicii statement of civilised 
, usages,^ William Penn, the Englidi Quaker, at the height of tlie 
War of the League of Augsburg (King Wiliam's War) wrote 
'■his famous Pssay towards the Present and Futi&c Peace of Europe, 
advocating the establislimcnl of an international court of arbi- 
-tratfon and the substitution of judicial for military procedure 
jin the settlement of international disputes The Abbfi Saint 
fPierre. a Prencli priest and member of tlie French Academj'", 
put forth a Project of Perpetual Peace in 1713. at tlie conclusion 
of Uie vast of the Spanisli Succession; the project, which 
'envisaged a land of permanent league of nations, appealed to a 
considerable number of humanitarians and was folloived, later 
m the .eighteenth century, by similar projects from the pens of 
Rousseau, Bcntham. and Kant. 

Underljang the definite peace-projects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ivere two particular concepts and programmes of action 
■which, though somewhat contradictory in tendency, sprang from 
a common humanitarian impulse of the age One was the stress- 
ing of the idea that man is a soda! animal not only The Cos- 

within arelativelv small group but aLo in rc=:pect of his popolitan- 

^ , , , , , ' . , ,, , , , wm of file 

■wliOie kind and species, that all men are brotners, and “Enlight- 

tliatuhe lyelfare of each is or should be the responsi- enment” 

bility of all. Not since the daj^ of the early Christians and the 

Stoical .Itfarcus Aurelius had there been so much j reaching of 

the prindplc of cosmopolitanism, so much decrying of narrow' 

patriotism, and sc much counselling of one’s fellows to transcend 

local and group loyalties and to become “dtizens of the world,” 

.‘Seciihbvt up 
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devoted to the progress and peace of humanity at large. "No 
more.” said Rousseau, "are there Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, or even Englishmen; there are only Europeans. All have 
the same tastes, the same passions, the same customs,” “Love 
of countrjr,” said Lessing, “is at best but an heroic vice, which I 
am quite content to be without.” “The world is my countrj^” 
said Thomas Paine, “mankind are my brothers.” Nor was such 
cosmopolitanism merely a matter of words and gestures. At the 
very time when France and England were fighting to the death in 
America and India and on the high seas, and when France was 
warring in Germany against hfaria Theresa or against Frederick 
the Great, English and French intellectuals were hobnobbing 
with one another, Voltaire and Rousseau being lionized in London 
and Gibbon and Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin in Paris, 
and “enlightened ” Germans like Frederick the Great were trjdng 
to be trul}’^ French in speech and tliought. 

At the same time, as immediate means to the ultimate end, a 
second concept and programme of action received emphatic en- 


The Na- 
tionalism 
of the 
“EnUgfat- 
emnent" 


dorsement. It was nationalism. For many eighteenth- 
century intellectuals were nationalist as well as human- 
itarian. They were enormously interested not only in 
humanity at large but in special “primitive” manifes- 


tations of humanity, which they perceived in the savage tribes 


of America, in the strange peoples of the Orient, and also in the 


more or less fanciful aborigines of the civilized nationalities of 
Europe. Whence they fell to speculating on the similarities and 
contrasts between “peoples” or “nationalities”; and the more 


they speculated, the more they convinced themselves that na- 


tionalities are fundamental units of human society and the most 


natural agencies for effecting needful reforms and promoting 
hfiman progress and peace. And this nationalist tendency was 


reenforced by the contemporary vogue of classicism, which, as 
one of its characteristics, pointed its devotees to the “republican 
virtue ” and altruistic patriotism of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Frederick the Great at one moment could boast of his cosmo- 


politanism, and at the next moment could indite a Greek dialogue 
(in the French language) in order to show his German subjects 
why and how they should be supremely patriotic to Prussia. 
Rousseau, while affirming that all men were equal, urged each 
nationality to cherish its peculiar traditions and to strive for an 
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Jndependeni polity, llcrder, one of the most enliglitened and 
humanitarian men of the rentiiiy, devoted the greater part of his 
voluminous writings to praise of the principle of nationality. 

Some of the new nationalism was purely cultural. But some of 
it, and from Rousseau’s time a rapidly growing proportion, wms 
definitely political. This tj-pc of nationalism recognized the 
"right” of national self-determination, the "right” of individuals 
to determine the sor-ereign state to which the3’’ would belong and 
the form oi government under which they would live It was 
argued that, if this right were fully established, not only would 
local and group loyalties be merged in a higher, more inclusive, 
and more rational loyalty to the nation, but each sovereign state, 
becoming a trulj' national state, would be emancipated from the 
dynastic and cKiss bonds which had hitherto weighed upon it 
and distressed it. It would be enabled to care equally for all its 
diizcns and thereby to confer inestim.ible benefits upon man- 
kind To warlike rivalry anrong the despots would succeed a 
rivalr)’ in good works among free nations. Nationalism, as weU 
as cosmopolitanism, was to be a mark, we shall presently see, 
of the French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth century. 

5. ERurrs or classicism and seeds of rom.\nticism 

During the sevcnteentli and eighteenth centuries, w'hile revolu- 
tionary changes were occurring in natural science and philosophy 
' and while the development of tire social sciences was stimulating 
a<variety of “reform” movements in politics and economics, one 
outstanding characteristic of the intellectual life of the survWal 
fifteenth and si.vteenth centuries remained fairl3’' con- of Classi- 
slant This was classicism, the respect and veneration 
cf most European intellectuals for the "classics” of ancient Rome 
and Greece. 

, Elsewhere we have evplained Irow these classics ivere rerdved 
apd have pointed out what were some of the sixteenth-century 
effects of the classical rerivai. espedalK- in education and jn grt 
.and literature.* Here we must emphasize the fact that classicism 
wbntinued to dominate education, art, and literature throughout 
the se\'cn(eenth and eighteenth centuries and to characterize the 
whole /’'Enlightenment.” Almost every’ " enlightened” person 
of the hewer age entertained an excessive predilection for 
J abayc, ch. w. 
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classical antiquity and, like the earlier humanists, could see no 
good in the culture of the middle ages. Oliver Goldsmith 
Contempt ascribed Dante's reputation to his obsairily and the 
forMedie- barbarous times in which he lived, Voltaire referred 
valism Gothic art as “what unhappily remains of the 

architecture of those times.” Even Rousseau denounced the 
medieval cathedrals as “a disgrace to tliose who had the patience 
to build them.” 

To understand the spell which Greek and Roman antiquity 
cast over the men of the Enlightenment, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that these men were the immediate successors of 
for^c^- the “humanists,” that they were the direct heirs ol 
sicalHu- humanist movement, which was represented as 

ushering the world out of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the middle ages and into the knowledge and reason of mod- 
em times. If the men of the Enlightenment were reasonable and 
scientific — and they were quite sure that they were — it was be- 
cause tlie preceding humanists had taught them valuable lessons 
from pre-Christian Greece and Rome. 

There may be some difference of opinion about the value of 
so-called “classical education,” but there can be no doubt that 
j, all intellectuals of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

for clas- turies had such an education. All the universities in 
Europe, all the secondare’- schools, whether concb’ctcd 
by disciples of John Cahnn, Martin Luther, or Igna- 
tius Loyola, regarded the Latin and Greek classics as the very 
core of their curricula. 

Certain fruits were obrdous. Anyone who aspired to be thought 
of as “enlightened” could and normally did interlard his writing 
and conversation with classical allusions. The most estimable 
speakers in the British parliament were those who most con- 
sciously modelled their discourses after Demosthenes or Cicero and 
lugged in classical phrases and elaborate metaphors reminiscent 
of Homer or Virgil. It was similar with preachers, wth letter 
writers, with essa>’ists, with scholars. Such a highly “enlightened ” 
despot as Frederidt the Great indited dialogues in fomi and 
content as he had been taught that Plato or Socrates might 
have indited them. On the other hand, such “enlightened” 
democrats as the leaders of the American and French Revolu- 
tions were prone to display their classical training by assuming 
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CatQ-jiike altitudes aud hutliag Brutus-like anathemas against 
tyrants- ^ 

The influence of classicism upon art and literature was profound 
and abiding. Indeed, the dominant art of the seventeenth 
ceiiturj’- and of the greater part of the eighteenth 
cenlUiy aas essentially a continuation of the renais- 
sanf c art of the sixteenth century. 

The word ''baroque” ha* commonly been employed 
to designate the classicist arcliitccture of the seven- 
leentlt and eighteenth centuries Baroque architecture 
was patternecl after that of ancient Rome, but it was far more ex- 
uberant in decoration Its origins are traceable to sudi Baroque 
sixteenth-century Italian masters as Michelangelo and Architcc- 
Palladiod and its most renowned sevenlccnth-century 
exponent was Lhc Italian Bernini (1598-1680). Bernini, a native 
of Napk's, lived most of his life at Rome in the service of succes- 
sHc popes - and was equally distinguished in architec- 
ture and sculpture He designed the colonnade and 
square rn front of St Peter's, erected the Barhcrini 
palace, and executed the celebrated statue of St Theresa, 
ilis canopy over the high altar of St. Peter’s, with its t-svisted and 
floriated columns, its crown of console* and Its bronze hangings, 
is a striking example of that ornate adaptation of classical models 
whicli is styled “ baroque ” 

"" Taking its rise in Italy, tJic baroque style soon spread widely. 
-"It was employc-d so much for Jesuit churdies that it is sometimes 
called the “Jesuit” style, but it was employed for other kinds of 
, churches and for palace* too. Usuaiiy in baroque churdics, spa- 
cious naves are flanked by chapel* or by two narrow* aisles and 
supported by decorative pilasters; ornamented domes or cupolas 
art? consjiicuous; vvaits gleam with colored marbles and altars 
glisten with gill. In baroque palacw, special importance was 
^attached to the principal doorway, entrance, and stairway, but 
'mueb effort was expended on enridiing the whole interior with 
, brocadel atul tapestries and the splendor of metals. From palaces 
and churches, tho jjaroque stjde was carried on and applied to 
theatre^, ’colleges,* tombs, and tmaliy to vast conceptions of entire 
"■open squ.ires'ahd parks and the perspective of streets, with stair- 
wayl;, colonnades, and fountains. 

t ^ 

Sti Above, pn, rw, rt^ , * btbw VUI, Alexslader YII, utid Tnuoctat XL 
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In Spain baroque architecture, exemplified most perfectly 
perhaps by the Jesuit college and church at Salamanca, undeiavent 
an interesting development at the hands of Churri- 
In Spain (1650-1725). Churriguera, while adhering to 

classical models, proceeded to invest his buildings with a delicate 
airy' ornamentation reminiscent of medieval Gotliic. The lesulting 
type of baroque architecture, almost fantastically decorative — 
the so-called “churrigueresque” — ^was employ'cd in the eight- 
eenth century for numerous churclies in Spain and in Spanish 
America 

In France, baroque rvas even more extensively used — for 
churches, palaces, castles, and ornamental parlvs — but it was 
more restrained, more in keeping with classical usage. 
Famous as monuments of French baroque are the pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg, built for Queen hlarie de’ hledici; the 
palace and library of Cardinal Mazarin (now the seat of the 
French Academy); the Invalides, constructed wtli its imposing 
dome, under the auspices of Louis XIV, as a hospice for old sol- 
diers, and especially the royal palace and gardens at Versailles, 
on the construction of which the foremost architects of the day' 
were engaged ^ Two of these, N. F. hlansart (1598-1666) and 
J H. Mansart (1646-1708), father and son, contributed the name 
of “mansardes” to the sloping roofs nith upright windows which 
they' de^'ised to interrupt the straight lines of their buildings and 
to make the top storeys more habitable 

Rococo Later, in the eighteenth century, during the reign 
Architec- of Louis XV, French baroque assumed a freer, less 
strictly classical form Curves vere multiplied, and 
the elaborate use of delicate shell-like ornamentation earned it 
the special designation of "rococo.” 

Baroque was much employed in Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Poland Especially at Vienna and in the towns of southern 
Barbque Germany' and of Poland it took a warm grandiose form, 
toe'in movement in the Roman manner. In nortliem 
Northern Germany and the Netherlands it was more imitative 
Europe q{ prencli baroque, and Frederick the Great’s palace of 
Sans Souci at Potsdam was a rococo echo of I ouis XIV*s palace 
at Versailles. Into Russia, baroque architecture penetrated, 
modifying the traditional Byzantine ty'pes. Peter the Great 
‘ see above, p opy. 
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and his eighteenth-century successors, anxious to westernize 
and enligiitai ’’ Russia, filled Uic newly founded cit}’" of St, 
Petersburg with classical domes and columns and baroque deco- 
rations.^ 

In England, an early example of similar baroque adaptation 
of" classical architecture was furnished by Inigo Jones in the 
royal banqueting hall which he built at W’hitchall for 
James I in 1610. Then, after a great lire had swept 
London in 1666, Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), a distin- 
guished matliematician and classical scholar, and a book-taught 
architect, replaced many a destroyed Gothic edifice with a 
stately classical pile, Wren designed a profusion of Anglican 
churches; his masterpiece was St. Paul’s cathedral, constructed 
between 1668 and 1710. Classical baroque influences were also 
apparent in the work of \’anbrugh (1666-1726), dramatist and 
courtier as well as architect; Vanbrugh’s best known buildings 
were the magnificent Corinthian mansion of Castle Howard 
and the enormous palace for the duke of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim. 

Indeed, ‘'classical” architecture was employed throughout 
the eighteenth centur>' not only b}' British noblemen for their 
countiy seats and town residences, but also by British capitalists 
for banks and places of business. In America, “colonial” archi- 
tecture usually displayed the simpler forms of classicism. George 
Washington's home at Mount Vernon and tlie plans which he 
approved for the capital city of the United Stales provided the 
foundation for what is now the dominant “classical” type of the 
public ardiilecture of the ikmerican nation. 

In Europe, several architects about the middle of the eight- 
eenth centur}- began to react against tlie rococo and cliurriguer- 
esqiie developments of baroque art and to turn from 
the grandiose models of antiquity to simpler classical Classicism 
models. The inspiration was still classical, but it was P p^chi- 

* tficturc 

of a severer, less ornamental, supposedly “truer” 
classicism; it involved close imitation, rather than free adapta- 
tion. of ancient monuments. Examples of this latest “pure” 
phase of classicism are the royal palace at Madrid, begun about 
1734, and particularly, in France in tlie last years of Louis XV 
and under Louis XVI, tlie palaces on the Place de la Concorde 

I S«fi nL-o\ c, pp, 37 
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(1755-1768), the Petit Trianon at Versailles (1762-1768), and 
Soufflot’s masterly Panth6on (1757-1780). 

As classicism dominated architecture, so a classically inspired 
elegance characterized the house furnishings and the personal 
adornments of polite society. Particularly in tlie 
“Class!- eighteenth century, prior to the French Revolution, 
Ad'om- every lady and every gentleman strove for an envi- 
ments of ronment and an appearance of studied elegance. It was 
Sodety crystal chandeliers and flashing mirrors, of 

graceful mahogany furniture ’ and delicately patterned 
porcelain from SevTCs or Dresden or from the Wedgwood fac- 
tories in England. It was the age of perfumes and laces and ex- 
quisite silks. It was tlie age when gentlemen wore curty wigs 
and silk stockings and knee breeches in sensitive pastel shades, 
when ladies appeared nath towering nigs of powdered hair, with 
little patches of court plaster on cheelc or forehead, with wasp 
waists and billowing skirts, with falling flounces and graceful 
liigh-heeled slippers. It was the age, too, when Lord Chester- 
field (1094-1773) wrote the famous Letters to Ms Son, explaining 
with vit and polish that essential morals are identical TOth ex- 
ternal graces of manner; when the rascally Italian adventurers 
Casanova (1725-1798) and Cagliostro (1743-1795) acquired in- 
ternational fame by the very elegance of their knaver}*; when 
“Beau” Brummel was becoming the prince of fops and the chum 
of George Ill’s rakish son and heir. At \’ersailles and at all the 
other European courts which sedulously aped Versailles, the 
courtiers who danced the minuet and who accompanied their 
graceful bows with nicely worded compliments were surely as 
devoted to what they tliought was classical as any architect or 
sculptor. 

The art of painting in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was perhaps less affected by classicism than architecture and 
“Cias- sculpture. Yet classical subjects were favorites with 
sical” many a painter during the Enlightenment, and ba- 
Pamtmg roque classicism was as strikingly exemplified in Ru- 
bens’s canvases as in Bernini’s tombs and altar-pieces. Rubens 

’ Tlie eighteenth century tvtis a “classical” period for cabinet-makers. It gave us, 
in Trance, the “styles” of I.ouis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI, and in England 
the “stjles” of certain master craftsmen: Thomas Chippendale (lyiS-irrg), 
Robert “tdam (ireS-iypj), George Heppiewhite (d. 1786), and Thomas Sheraton 
(1751-1806). 



the Spanisk (Belgian) Netherlands 
y Raft'd .the mosicefebrated painter ih tliefcst half of the seventeenth 
: : rccrtturr, developed Ms art as a proAtable business,- ; 

' cniplojing a number of student-assistants and accept- . 
ing numerrpus commissions from such patrons as Henry IV and 
: Marie, db’ Medici of France and James I of England. , The 2,20c 
, - .huge compositions which issued from Rubens's workshop, whether 
• phgan or Christian or merely regal in subject, were quite baroque. 
' . in manner, sensual and colorful and richly decorative. Rubens 
was, the greatest of tlie "Flemish” painters, 

As' Italy had been tlie centre.of the greatest painring in the 
rixteenth century, so the Netherlands and Spain produced the 
most remarkable painters of the seventeenth centurj'. 

Among those who in some degree were under classical Neflier- 
inlluence — in addirion to Rubens — ^\vere Van Dj'ck, l^Jsand 
Velasquez, and Murillo. Van Dyck (1599-1641), a 
Neriicrlaiider, w'ho loved the refinement and distinction of pal- 
aces and the doublets and satin shoes of courtiers, and who lived 
inEfiglihid more than in his native land, painted elegant portraits 
pf -.Netherlandish nobles, French princes, and especially the Eng- 
lisli^’onarchs James I and Charles 1 and their families, jj . 
yi^&ji^uez.-. (1599-1 660), court painter to Phifip IV Velasqttej^. 
bf:Spmh,: was a master of " realist ” portraiture. His 
Surrender of Breda, ^ his Equestrian Portrait of Don 
C’arj&, .and,Ms.JlfaiV/5 of Honor are particularly celebrated, and 
of.?, his V ’numerous portraits of Philip IV twenty-six are extant. 
Ali'Ms.eahvasis are enveloped in soft light of exquisite delicacy. 
Mtfiiliq.,(t6 tJ-iOSa), at first famed for popular pictures of beggar- 
bdya and bther low-life subjects, became tlie exemplar of senri- 
lifentM , religious dci-otion; his hmmculale Conception, with its 
mysterious .^porous effect, and his Saint Anthony set the style 
lorreligicsus -painting in many a baroque church. 

;.Mn- the .eighteenth century, classical painting was chiefly ex- 
«Mplifed;in. England and France. In England, it was a golden 
>.gtyMi|xirltajt-pmriters. Joshua Reynolds painted 

pbrimts’inThev'^an^ such as Mrs. Siddons as. the 

Mis^ Emily Polls, as 27 /«fy— actress; an^ 
■io'uftyJ,id]^;;:knd 5 noblewomen of thy day- with a grandiose 
'(el|i^cal’(y|)ficK^qundy '^homas Gainsborough 

\-ty/ ; ■ 
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painted portraits in a lighter, airier, more vivacious manner; 
his Elm Boy and his numerous pictures of aristocratic ladies 
“Clas under their sweeping hats bespeak the grace and 
sical” charm of that highly conventionalized society which 
fluttered in the eighteenth century about the parlia- 
Eighteeuth- mentary oligarchy of England as about the Bourbon 
En”te^ court of France. Among other British portrait-painters 
of the age, mention should also be made of George 
Romney (1734-1802), whose Lady Ilamilton (Nelson’s enchant- 
ress) and Perdiln (the actress mistress of George Ill’s heir) are 
acknowledged masterpieces. Especially should mention be made 
of Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), one of the most “realistic” 
artists of the age and the painter of Scottish gentlemen.^ It 
may be added that two Americans who settled in London ac- 
quired enduring fame as first-rate portrait-painters: John Sin- 
gleton Copley (1737-1815) and Benjamin West (1738-1820). The 
latter succeeded Reynolds as president of the Royal Academy. 

In France the prevalent painting of the eighteenth century, - 
like the furniture and dances in the palace at Versailles, was grace- 
Watteau decorative. Much of it was highty 

and sophisticated and at times betrayed boredom, Watteau 
Paintog (1683-1721) inaugurated this type of “French” paint- 
of the ^ ing — ^Flemish in technique and charmingly decorative 

Cenh^"^ in effect. Afflicted with poverty and ill health, Watteau 
adored elegant society and all the ameruties of life, 
beautiful costumes, ceremonial gallantries. These things he was 
always portraying — ^in The Conversation, The Concert, The Dance, 
Lady at her Toilet, Emharkalion for Cylhera, etc . — becoming the 
unexcelled portray^er of the make-believe, the frivolous, the 
monotonously and rather pathetically gay^® The decorative 
tradition of Watteau was continued by Boucher (1703-1770), 
court painter under Louis XV and portraitist of Madame de 
Pompadour; by Fragonard (1732-1806), a favorite with the 
French nobility; and by Greuze (1725-1805), whose sentimental 
“ rustic ” pictures appealed particularly to the bourgeoisie. 

* For an esample, see above, p. 463. For an illustration of Gainsborough’s art, 
see the portrait of Pitt, below, p. 712. 

* French painting of the seventeenth century had been less renowned than that 
of Spain and the Netherlands, but it was distinguished by such strictly “classical” 
painters at the court of Iziuis XIV as Le Bmn and Rigaud. See above, pp. 293--294. 

’ For an example, see above, p. 295. 


',-THE IKTEEIECTIJAI, REVOEETIO^t ^.5^ 

AH 'tlie |'.ainlers so far mentioned —aBd tliey weisi the most 
pr^olar in tlieir day—n’ere deemed “dassicaJ.” From the ba- 
roque of Rubens to the grandiose portraits of Reynolds and the 
ornamental delicacy of Gainsborough and Boudiet, the chief 
styles of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century painting bore more 
or less dose relationship to parallel developments of “dassicisin ” 
in architecture and sculpture, and in education and thought and 
taste. In the main, the e-xponents of these styles had a marked 
fondness for the formality and elegance which they thought 
were associated with ancient Greek and Roman art. 

But there were other pictorial artists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who were more independent of dassicism 
and who are more iiighiy esteemed nowadays than 
they were in their own time. Among these were sev.. kqss- 
eral “realistic’’ painters who flourished in the Nether., steal’; 
lands in the se\’enteent)j century and who were diiefly 
concerned with almost photographic portrayal of the life of the 
common people about them. Jordaens (1593-1678) and Da\dd 
■Jemera (1610-1690) depicted’ antf cmbeiYisfica’ the I’u't; njteaiis- 
of middle class or peasantry, the country fairs, th^ tic;' 
urban carousals, the eating and drinking, the love-, 
making and laughter. Frans Hals (1580-1666) pre. Kether- 
sented more soberly ibc portraits of persons and Iht; 
pictures of scenes tliat arrested liis attention during Ifls unhappy 
and uniortunate career — meetings of oflicers, of sbarpsbooters, 
ofsguiklsmen. performances of itinerant players and singers. 
There were also Jan Vermeer of Delft (1652-1675), one of the 
most notable colorists of the age, and Jacob van Ruisdael (1635- 
r6Si), uniting poetic fancy with prosaic realism. From our pres- 
ent standpoint, howei’cr. the greatest of the Netherlandish 
paintens was Rembrandt (1607-1669). Rembrandt li\’t;d a storm5^ 
and miserable life in the towns of Leyden and Amstcr. Rgjjj. 
'dam. A Protestant, though not an orthodox or ex-, brandt 
empinr}' one, he stood outside of the main currents of classical 
'Sri:. Instead of finding conventional inspiration in pagan my- 
- thologj’ or Christian sentimentality and employing fanciful deco- 
ration, he painted quite realistically the life of the people among 
whom he lived and the things which concerned them— lively 
portraits of contemporary burgomasters and popular amuse- 
■ ments, delightful landscapes, and stern scenes from the Old 
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Testament. His Lesson in Anatomy and his Night Watch, in 
their sombre settings, are wonderfully realistic products of Hem- 
brandt’s mastery of the brush.^ 

Rembrandt and his Dutch contemporaries represented one 
significant reaction against the dominant “classicism’' in paint- 
Satire in “S — ^ reaction toward “realism.” Another hind of 

Pictorial reaction against classicism was represented in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century bj' William Hogarth 
(1697-1764), satirist and moralist and author of a treatise on 
art in opposition to the “classical” vogue. Hogarth’s paintings 
Hogarth engra\'ings, notably his Rake’s Progress, Marriage 

d la Mode, and Parliamentary Election, expressed the 
growing critical spirit of the eighteenth century toward abuses 
in society and government. Somewhat similar satire was ex- 
pressed, with finer workmanship, by Daniel Chodo- 
'weeki (1726-1801), a Polish engraver and painter 
who was long in the sendee of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. But the most perfect examples of this kind of cighteenth- 
centuiy art were furnished by Francisco Goya (1746-182S), a 
Spp-nish genius, at once realist and satirist, w’ho proved to be a 
revolutionary — a combined Rousseau and Voltaire — in the realm 
of painting.® 

Goya w'as of peasant stock, strong, handsome, and quarrel- 
some, a radical in thought and behamor. He despised the 
„ conventions of society, hated the aristocracy, and de- 

tested the church and its clerg)*. It was doubtless be- 
cause of Goya’s sjunpathy with the revolutionary philosophy of 
the age that tlie “enlightened” king of Spain, Charles IH, ap- 
pointed him court painter, and in this post, not only under 
Charles HI but under his half-witted successor Charles H'’, Goya 
made the most of tlie w’onderful opportunity afforded him to 
unmask tire hypocrisy of the “old regime.” Superficially Goya’s 
style was sometimes reminiscent of Watteau’s (which D probably 
why Goya w'as popular), but actually there was a great differ- 
ence; Watteau fancifully idealized aristocrats, while Goya, 

‘ For illustration of Rembrandt’s art, see above, p. 389. 

’For c-vamplcs of Hogarth's work, see above, pp. 418, 464; ior Cbodowiccki’s, 
above, pp, 340, 3515, 383, and below, p. 576, and for Goya’s, below, pP- dd?, TiS- 

Note. The picture opposite, “ The Coronation of Voltaire,” quite “ ciassicist " 
in conception, is from an engraving by Jean Michel Moreau (i74i-t-'^'4). 
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Suggested caricature by painting them precisely, 
■y^ihey.'sCht®* Gharlcs iV.on EorsihacJi is thewost impudent 
jl^Ttraitidf rbyaity ever painted^ it is the perfect picture'of'thc 
. .;mvirtc-right monarch who is imbcciic. In other famous portraife 
by . Goya, Charles IV’s queen appears as the brazen old couitesah 
■‘She- was; tJie Cromi Prince (subsequently Ferdinand VII), aS 
the sly, spiteful meddler ho was; and tlie prime minister Godoy, 
-Bs thc nincoinpoop and panderer that he was. 

- Satire, and “realism" were not the only eridences of reaction 
'agfunst Uie pret'ailing “classicism” in tlie pictorial arts. In 
tlieieighleenth century “naturalism” also appeared, 

• deriving its inspiration from idealized nature rather “Katnral- 
;thah from conventionalized Greek and Roman art. 

.tlus idealizing of “nature” was part and parcel of the 
Eolighlenmenl. It was an expression of the new faith in natuial 
law,atid natural rights, a reflection of Dm “nrnv agriculture,^' ‘ 
. add ah' accompaniment of the newlj' discovered beauty of riatural 
men arid haturai scencryc It was associated \rith the growing 
.interest of .European intellectuals in the forests and redmen of 
..thb’?few;^y oriel, and, even more, with the mounting enthusiasm 
, df'.Eiifdpeah. connoisseurs for the strangely “ natural ” 

'art of the Chinese.® Chincsepaintings, porcelains, lac- 
queis,' embroideries, wall-papers — a host of “chi- 
n'oiseries'V-''vere imported into Europe during the eighteenth 
century For the housing of Chinese curio.silies, Maria Theresa 
. of’-'Austna fitted up a “Chtne.se apartment” in her palace at 
S^ShbruAn, Frederick the Great of Ihrussia built an “oriental 
pivyilioh at Sans Soud, and the elector of Ba^^^^a constructed 
.a^'pago'da. Soon, European princes and nobles were laying out 
gardebs in. the “Chinese” manner and were expecting a “Chi- 
^nese ""touch h*n the works of European artists. 

Much.riftheisheH-h’ke “rococo” art of the eighteenth centurv 


was, in fact a . more or less consdotis imitation of Qiinese art. A 
pamter like Watteau, though belonging to the “classical” tradi- 

y'ySw aifoyeypp. 465 -:i 69 . • , 

ai?»' .^."growing fascination for Arabic culture. For ccainplc, die 
Orii Niglth were tmnslateit info French by Antoftte Gajian'd (115467 
; :|,fsyah 4 ,’c.wf^ great influence, e^jcdally on, Eurojve.an istcmturc., ; , 

y^ori.^^hsyplcfute opposite, The Bastions of Spimctisicin,” suggcsdhV'di^' 
yli^^iticB^tjcisiKyis fkfm'a psraiing by Bernardo Bcilotto (ipio-irSo) ' ' '' ''"’'I 
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tion, was obviously influenced b3’' “Chinese” models; the gay' 
doings of his festal figures were depicted against a fairy-story 
landscape wliicli was suggestively Chinese in form and feeling. 
The pastoral mood, the impressionistic treatment of nature, the 
sophisticated “primitiveness” of Watteau and his successors 
cvere novel features of European art. 

Among the “naturalist” painters, other than Watteau and his 
school, was Richard Wilson (1714-1782), the “father of British 
“Nature" landscape.” At the very time when scientists were 
^Pictorial talking about natural laws, and philosophers were 
wu'son writing about natural rights, and gentlemen fanners 
and were wa.ving enthusiastic about the profits of nature, — 

Piranesi when Rousseau was revelling in sunsets, — Wilson 

was seeing and showing the beauties of English nature, the 
rivers, the trees, and the fields. At the same time, Piranesi 
(1720-1778), an Italian etcher and engraver, was decorating his 
pictorial records of classical Roman remains with s3'mbolic repre- 
sentations of the groves and streams and mountain crags of his 
own contemporary Ital3’. 

All tiiis newer pictorial art of the eighteenth centur3% whether 
Fore- treating of nature directly or through Chinese in- 
fluence. was really revolutionar3'. It ushered in the 
tic" romantic painting of the late eighteenth and of the 
Painting nineteenth centur3^ It was part of the transition 
from “classicism” to “romanticism.” 

In the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Domi- “classicism” was dominant. The use of tJie Latin 
nance of language for literary exj)re.ssion steadil3' declined, it 
ciSi”^in ^tue, but the rising flood of vernacular literatures 
the Liter- continued to be freighted with much of the fonn and 
tte*En- content of classical Latin (and Greek) literature, 
lighten- “Classicism” in the seventeenth century' took a 
baroque form in literature, as in architecture and 
painting. At its best the literary baroque meant a studious, 
decorative style of writing; at its worst it involved aficcta- 
tion, bombast, highfiown metaphors, and, in general, pov- 
erty of content cloaked' under exuberance of forms. These 
latter qualities characterized much of the seventeenth-century lit- 
erature of Itafy, Germany, and Spain and rendered it far less note- 
worth3' the sixteenth-century literature of the same countries. 
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The outstanding literary man of the age in Germanywas Martin 
.OpitS {jr597-“i639), v;ho sla^^3hly employed for Ger- ^4' 
man poetry every form of classical poetry — the ode “Ctes- 
of Horace, the drama of Seneca, and the epic and 
bucolic of Virgil — and whose Book of Gcrmnn Poetry 
(1634), with its rigid rules, consigned German litera- 
ture for a century to imitative dullness and steady decay% 

Spanish hterature of the seventeenth century was better, for 
itincluded mystical writing of considerable originality, Calderoa 
some interesting piairesque novels, and the popular 
dramas and allegorical poems of Calderon (1600- 
i6Sx). But Spanish literature fell short of the earlier 
promise of Cervantes and Lope dc Vega and was in- 
creasingly marred by artificiality. 

Italian literature, resplendent in the si.vtecnth century, seemed 
thoroughly decadent in the seventeenth. In 1690 a group of 
Italian writers, intent upon purif}-ing the baroque Decadenca 
ot its artificiality and over-ornamentation, formed of Italian 
the ‘'academy of Arcadia” and undertook to inii- 
tate the simplicity of classical shepherds,^ but they succeeded 
only in direcUng the main currents of Italian literature from 
bombast into efleminancy, the grandiose into the petty, the 
turgid into the over-refined. Most Italian literature of the 
eighteentli century' was ns ‘‘precious,’' and as unsubstantial, 
as a painting by Greuze or a minuet at -tire court of 
Louis XV. 

Baroque literature at its best llouri.shed not in Italy, Spain, 
or Germany', but in France and England. In France, the best 
traditions of classicism were cherished and adapted by 
a group of geniuses and were so fostered and patronized 
by the Grand Slonarch as to render the age of 
Louis XIV the golden age — the classical age— of 
Frendi letters. It should be recalled " that it was the 
hCy'day' of such disting’rished French writers as Corneille (1606- 
t684); MoHere (1622-1673);* Racine (1639-1699); Madame de 

r C^mpirabks in intent, hut not in achievement, vritli the devciopment its paint- 
ing vihlclv Watteau sviis then championing. ' 

See above, p, aoa 

* Moliitc was not “cLTSidst,” like Coraeillc and Radae, he was rather a T n»ch 
Shakespearfr—n’alistflisdprofmifidlypsyEhologtcaL He bclongsonly dimnoltsgicaliy 
to the'”d'K3iraP'‘age. j 
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S6vign6 (1626-1696); La Fontaine (1621-1695); and many 
another literary light of lasting brilliance. No wonder that, as 
the armies of Louis XIV fought over tlie Continent, the litera- 
ture of France became the prized possession of all Europe and 
the model for a vast output 'of literature in divers languages. 
In Germany, for example, it became fashionable to use the French 
language and to read French literature in the original. Gottsched, 
the leading German writer in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, insisted that if there was to be any German literature, 
it must be in imitation of French classicism. 

The ricliest and most perfect instance of the studious, decora- 
tive baroque was supplied in England by John Milton (1608- 
1674), the contemporary of Corneille. Milton, at once 
“SaLi- puritan and classicist, won a position in literature 
cal”Eiter- comparable ivith that of Shakespeare. Then, under 
En^gla^: Charles II and James II, English contacts with 
Milton, France served to reenforce the classicism of hlilton 
Md Pope inspire in England the so-called “Restoration” 

literature, whose foremost e.xponent was John Dr>’den 
(1631-1700). In Alexander Pope (1688-1744) classicism reached 
its acme in English poetr}'; the wit, point, and lucidity of his 
verse, combined with his powers of satire and his sympathy 
witli the new metaphysics of natural science, made him the 
supreme poet of the eighteenth century. 

The eighteenth century was a period of great prose, however, 
rather than of great poetry. It was a time when literary men, 
like other intellectuals, were “ enlightened,” when they 
Eghfeenth were obsessed with natural science not only, but with 
Century a social science, with humanitarianism, and with criti- 
“Clas- cism of existing institutions and usages. Ihe en- 
Prose lightened” literary men found prose a more conven- 
ient and pliable medium tlian poetry for exposition 
and criticism, but the prose which tliey employed — ^the most 
characteristic eighteenth-century prose — showed unmistakable 
evidence of classical background. It was formal and elaborate, 
ornamented and polished, graced with flowing balanced sen- 
tences and adorned with classical allusions. 

Among the masters of “classical” English prose may be men- 
tioned several writers who have already been discussed in other 
connections: John Locke, the political philosopher; Edward 
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‘Gibbon and jDavid Hume, the historians; Samuel Johnson, v the 
lexicographer; Adam Smith, tlic economist; Blackstone, the 
jurist; Lord Chcsteriield, the moralist. To this number may be 
added Lord Boiingbrokc, Torj' poHticiiin and deist pliilosopher, 
and Edmund Bmke, Whig orator and traditionalist pamphleteer. 
But perhaps the supreme and certainly Uie most original, use 
of cighteentb-centurjf English prose was for a new type of lit* 
eraturc — the novel. 

It was in the eigiiteenth century that the English novel arose, 
a new and subsequently favorite kind of literature, the long- 
winded de.scription and rather chaotic analysis of -i-jjg 
human life and love and behavior (as opposed to the English 
earlier romance of adventure). The roots of the Eng- 
lish novel lay in the character studies of Joseph Addison (1672- 
1719), in the journalistic stories of Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), 
and in the satirical talcs of Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). 'I’lTience 
proceeded the extraordinary work of four eighteenth-century 
British novelists: Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), the senti- 
mental, ‘'evangelical, ” and .somewhat priggish author of Pamela 
(1740) and Clarissa (1748); Henry Fielding (1707-1754), the 
acute and tolerant delineator of contemporary manners, whose 
7 ’m .rones- appeareii in 1749; George Smollett (1721-1771), the 
caustic author of Roderick Random and Humphrey Clinker; and 
l^aurencc Sterne (1713-1768). antiquarian and humorist, creator 
of Trkdram Shandy. All these English novelists were known 
and acclaimed on the Continent, as in Great Britain, and Richard- 
son especially proidded inspiration for a host of sentimental 
novels of whidi Rousseau's Moisc and J^tnile and Goethe’s 
Werliwr are famous examples. 

In P'rance, there was an outpouring of prose literature in the 
eighteenth centurj’' similar to that in England. YolLnire, the 
most celebrated French litterateur of the age, imagined French 
that his classical dramas constituted his greatet 
MDrk, and he surely labored to make them faultlessly Eighteenth 
“classical’' in form and content. But the plays and Century 
poems of Voltaire now seem dreadfully stilted and boring, and 
it is only the prose of his cssaj-s and histories wltidi still lives and 
sparkles. "With the prose of Voltaire must be coupled, as best 
in eighteenth-centur}' Frenclt literature, the prose of Montes- 
quieu, Diderot, Holbach, Raynal, and Rous-seau, the Gil Bkts 
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of Le Sage, the Marton Lcscmt of Abbe Prevost, the Barler 0} 
Seville and Figaro of Beaumarchais. 

As the eighteenth centurjr advanced, a purer “classicism” 
reappeared in Germany and Italy. In Germany its 
protagonist was Lessing (1729-17S1), who lamented 
the dependence of German literature on French models 
and urged his countr3rmen to go direct to ancient 
Greece for the canons of their art. He set the example 
in his drama Nathan dcr Weise (1779), an interesting 
utilization of pure classicism for an “enlightened” deistic dis- 
Lessing cussion of the relations between Jews and Cluistians.* 
In Ital}', Alfieri (1749-1803) penned, in terse style and 
with ficr^' ardor, highly successful tragedies, drawn 
from antique sources and directed against contemporary tjnanny. 
Alfieri, like Lessing, thought himself a “pure” classicist. 

In literature, as in painting, the eighteenth century ivitnessed 
not only a movement toward “pure classicism” but also a 
movement in the opposite direction — a “romantic” 
tendency to ignore classicism altogether and to seek 
models in natural scenery, in supposedly primitive life, 
in folk customs. This meant, in literature as in paint- 
ing, a revolt or reaction against the long dominant renaissance, 
against the worship of classical art. Romanticism was not to 
reach fruition and affect all arts until the nineteenth centurj'^,* 
but its seeds were implanted in the eighteenth century and 
already in tliis century its germination was clear in certain arts. 
Architecture and sculpture were least affected by it, but the 
landscapes of Wilson and Piranesi and tlie pastoral moods of 
the eighteenth-century French “school” heralded its appearance, 
as we have seen, in painting. It was, however, in literature that 
romanticism gained an even sturdier growtli, and especially in 
English literature. 

In Great Britain, romantic love of natural beauty was ex- 
pressed by James Thomson in his Seasons (1726). Romantic 
predilection for lowly scenes and simple emotions was 
voiced in the ballads of Thomas Gray, particularly in 
his Elegy (1750). Romantic fondness for “primitive” 
folk-legends was stimulated by the Rdiqites of Ancient English 

’ See above, p. S3i. 

® For later developments, sec below, pp. 73S-751. 
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PM£lry whicli the Anglican Bishop Thomas Percy collected and 
published in 1765, and by the poems of “ Ossian ” which 
the school-teacher James Macpherson invented and 
published, also in 1765. as translations from a pretended Scottio’’ 
bard of the third century, 

"Ossian,’* in particular, created a great sensation all over Eu 
rope, and very soon numerous literary men were seeking inspira- 
tion for tlieir poetry and prose, not in tlie conventional classic 
qualities of civilized Greeks and Romans, but in the “natural- 
ness" and “quaintness," tlie “simplicity" and “r-irtue,” of prirai- 
‘tive peoples and ordinal^'- peasants. Sometlring like a literary 
revolution began. 

In Great Britain, romanticism inspired new types of poetry. 
There uas the homely, dialect verse of Robert Bums (1750- 
1796); the strange and stirring “medieval*' verse of Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-1 770J; the enthusiastically humanitarian verse 
odViiliam Couper Ail these types were far removed 

from the classical poetry of Alexander Pope. 

In the meantime, romanticism was entering Germany. Here, 
in sotacthing of a revolt against national dependence on French 
das-ricism, several WTiters turned to England for coun- 
ter-inspiration, .Shakespeare was studied; Milton was Germany 
praised and imitated; and, most portentous of all, 

“Ossian" and Percy’s Rcliques were translated and extolled. If 
England could haw a truly national literature and cherish her 
own folk poetryy why not Germany? KJopstock (1724- 
replied that Germany could, and, to show the 
faith that was in him, he wrote an cjjic in imitation of Milton and 
odes in the manner of ilacpherson. Lessing, too, came under the 
English gpell and in his Minna von Barnhdm and Emilia 
Galolli (1772) inaugurated a national and romantic German 
drama, ’ The foremost apostle of romanticism in Gcr- 
inany, however, was Herder (1744-1803): he knew 
Ossian bj' heart, he admired Rousseau, lie combined pietism 
ivith humanitarianism in just the right proportion to make him 
’a/zSKdous and untiring advocate of loik lore, folk Goethe 
literature,, and folk customs. Herder not only pub- and, 
iished ‘German 'folk nongs of earlier ages (1778) but 
s.xcrtM a decisive itifiuence on ymunger literary men, notably 

^'duller (t759-i8os). Goethe's play 
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Gotzvon Bcrlichhigcn (1771) and his novel The Sorrows of W crthcr 
(1774) were thoroughly romantic. Likewise, Schiller’s first 
important drama, The Robbers (1781), was ^senlially ro- 
mantic. 

Romanticism did not completely dominate German literature. 
Lessing, as we have seen, soon turned from romantic Engli.sh 
^ models to the “pure classicism ’’ of the ancient Greeks. 

Great Age Goethe, during a sojourn in Italy, completed Iphi- 
ifiwmture Tanris (1787), the first masterpiece of his 

“Greek” period, and in the same year Schiller wrote 
Don Carlos, with clue attention to classical traditions of form 
Yet by the end of the eighteenth century Germany, for the first 
time since the middle ages, could boast of a living and really 
great German literature. And tliis fact is attributable to the 
seed of romanticism as w'ell as to the fruit of classicism. 

In eighteenth-century France, the dominant literary tradition 
remained classical. There had been too much great classical liter- 
The Hold iR the age of Louis XIV. Voltaire was now too 

of tlie authoritative and too classicist, the French language 
siSf"* traditional French literature w'erc still too widely 

Tradition esteemed b}' foreigners, to admit of a revolution in 
on France letters. Rousseau, it is true, was quite roman- 

tic, and so were the plays of Beaumarchais. But the Great French 
Revolution of 17S9 was prordded rvith a literarj’ setting wliich, 
while veiy “enlightened” in outlook and veiy- Rousseau-like in 
content, was heroically classical in form. The Revolutionaries, 
in oration and proclamation, must constantly invoke, not the 
romantic traditions of earl}' Frenchmen, but the republican vir- 
tues of classical Greece and Rome. Only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did the seed of romanticism take lusty root in France and 
other Latin countries. 

Musical art developed during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries parallel with literature, painting, and architecture. 
Music in Throughout the seventeenth century Italy remained 
teemh^and most fasliionable centre of Europe’s music, and 
Eighteenth just as Italy in the sixteenth century had given vogue 
Centuries (q pol}'phony,^ so now' in the seventeenth century 
Italy created the fasWon of opera. And the new Italian opera, 
being the dramatic use of music for emotional tragedy, usually 

'See above, pp. 117-118. « 
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' on' a c 3 as‘;ical Uierae, partook of the baroque quality which char 
nclcrked contemporary architecture in Italy, 

The first master of tragic “classical ’’ opera was Claudio Monte- 
verdc (1568-1643). whose 0 >fco and Ariamta were produced at 
'Venice "early in the seventeenth century. Quickly 
opera became popular throughout the peninsula. At sical”' 
Venice three opera-houses were opened in the decade 
of the 1630’s, and over 350 didcrent operas were pro- 
duced between 1630 and 1700. It ivas similar at Bologna, at 
Kaples‘ and at Rome. Operas were performed in convents, and 
.. Pope Clement IX wrote an opera. At Naples, at the close of the 
century, flourished Alesiandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), the most 
esteemed composer of the age, who wrote 125 operas and 30a 
cantatas, besides oratorios and masse.?, all quite baroque. 

Prom Italy, the opera spread to P'rance and England. Lully 
(1632-1687), a native of Florence, w'as brought to Paris in 1643. 
Here he cooperated with Moliere and won the favor of ^ 

Louis XIV, so that Lully’s classical operas, together p^cc 
jiith his ballets and divertissements, constituted the 
ma’sical mode at the court of tlic Grand hlonarch. In 
England. Henry Purcell (1659-1695), organist of Westminster 
‘Abhey,' and chief musician at the court of Charles II and 
Jahies JI, composed tlie opera of JJi'do and ASneas in 1680; sis 
years later, he established an English opera-house, and in 
jdqr collaborated with Dryden in writing the opera of King 
Arthur. 

T’o Germany, too, the vogue of Italian opera spread. One of 
its first German exponents ivas George Frederid-i Handel (1685- 
i 759)1 ho, after writing operas for the Hamburg stage opera in 
and sojourning for three years in Italy as court musi- Germany; 
ciahto the Aledici of Florence, became a pensioner of ^ ' 
the Elector George of Hanover. Then, when this prince succeeded 
fu the throne of Great Britain as George I, Handel wras estab- 
lished in' London as successor to PurccU. He turned Covent 
Gardeti Into an opera-house (whidi it still is), and for it he wrote 
e^fensively. In addition to operas, Handel composed sonatas, 
concertos, imd famous oratorios, including tlie Messiah. Handel 
'wrote always for the world, the court, or the stage; his music 
wasbriUiaatly btiroque; and when he died he was buried in West- 
mhtsier Abbey frith befitting pomp. 
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In the meantime, the seventeenth century had witnessed a 
The marked development of oratorio music, and also of 

instrumental music. While tire piano was developing 
strumeatal in France, the violin was being perfected in Italy. The 
Music Amati and Stradivari, famous Italian families of 
violin-makers, lived in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

Early in the eighteenth centuiy- appeared one of the greatest 
masters of organ music which the world has known, Johann Se- 
J. S. Bach bastian Bach (r68s-i 750). Born of a German family 
and Organ of professional musicians, Bach grew up to be pious 
and humble, a good bourgeois and family man, the 
father of twenty children. As organist at Weimar and at Leipzig, 
he knew little of what went on in the world of affairs, but, intro- 
spective and conscientious, he turned out in the course of his 
every-day work a vast number of chorales and fugues, sonatas 
and concertos (and four masses for the elector of Sa.xony), all 
majestic and mystical, other-worldly and sublime. 

It was left for subsequent generations to appreciate Badi. In 
Ills own day, he was not popular. His deeply religious feeling, 
his constant awareness of the supernatural were alien to the Age 
of Enlightenment and likewise to the frivolous courtiers who 
ornamented the age. Courtiers preferred the classical pomp of 
Rameau Handel or the graceful measures of a French contem- 
andFrench porary of Bach, Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1764). 
M^c Rameau was official musician at the court of Louis XV; 

he continued the classical tradition of Lully, but he 
diverted it into a kind of rococo; he affected a pastoral mood, 
in imitation of nature, and he composed formal dances that went 
well with the pictures of Greuze and the porcelains of Sevres. 
Rameau was very popular in court circles and was ennobled just 
before his death. Like many of his patrons, he probably had more 
taste than genius. 

Of equal taste w'ith Rameau, but of greater genius, was Chris- 
toph Gluck (1714-1787), a native of the German Palatinate, who 
Gluck and after sojourning successively in Vienna, Milan, and 
ClaSf London, and being knighted by the pope, settled at 
cism” in Paris and enjoyed the patronage, first of Louis XV 
Music Madame du Barry, and then of Louis XVI and 

Marie Antoinette. Gluck reformed tire classical opera, which 
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and >va5 'being threatened 
'•witb'iextifrctiqh' by -th'd rise of "comic opera.” ‘ . 

'HereaS'd'Ws. bpems/Sudi os. Orf^, and Iphiginie, quite 

^G’reefc in'Scene and subject, and the notabi}'- lyrical quality v.ith 
yyMcli he invested them represented Ids effort to establish a "pure 
■"cliissidsnx” in , music, as Soufflot .wa.s attempting to do in archi- 
t&tui“e or Lessing and Alfieri in literature. 

® lb supreme -m tlie . eighteenth century,, however, 

.was i^fo?Art' (1755-1791). Of a musically gifted family, he was 


-a’.prodigj' in youOi and manhood; his brief life was all 
.nrusic.. He wrote 200 works before he was eighteen, 
^^iihd when he died at the age of tliirty-five he left more 
600 cornpositions. And what compositions thej* 
averelf-symphonies, sonatas, quartets, chamber music, 


Mozart, 
the Musi- 
cal Genius 
of the 
Eighteenth 
Century 


j a. .majestic requiem Mass, and a scries of world famous operas, 
^including Wie .Hamogc of Figaro (1785), Don Giovanni (1787), 
.';{mddhed¥(tgfc Flule. (1791) — ^aU imaginative, tvith ineffable grace 
'and clianrii Here. was the finest taste combined with the highest 
■genius. 

;'i‘;Ln Momt, the best features of the whole musical development 
•jqj[;.thfe seventeenllt and eighteenth centuries were synthesized, 
consummate, art and great originality. For, Mozart not 
only, drew on the past; he, was an innovator and pointed to the 
■future. He .was at once heir to the gayety of classical Italy and . 
:.;,France and father of the profundity of the later German school. 
|lt-was 'M(izart \yho really founded German opera. There had. 
IhlrcadyheenpUier great German composers, but Bach was hidden 
'^.tn his organ-loft, while Handel expatriated iiimself to 
, England, and, Gluck to France, Mozart -was born and Great Age. 
"Micd.,m GenPan Austria, and Mozart exerted decisive 
■jthflfiehcc. on both Haydn and , Beethoven, whose prin- 
I'cipal wp.fe \VCTe to be produced in the age of the French Revolu- 
Ction. ahdlxapdleon and to distinguish, in the sphere of musical 
.-art, lijo age-'of' full-fledged romanticism. 


S'-^P Cetnic eiKira; dfednet from serious "grand" opera, originated fe Italy early - 
•In the riglitccnth centun*, ar.d thers^ as “opera buSa," it was extremely popular ■ 
fthroigboiit Ibeycntwy. In France, it developed at first in the provinces, notably 
cdp-yonneclion iviii.coimtry fairs; latcp in 1752, the Opfira Comique was foundii 
Vat pairis. Tbepreity popular miisic of oomfc opera repnsented a reaction against - 
gUsc'ciassd^.of.Lully and Itanicau, and, though viewed with some contempt by . 
'i;p3ljty^i«ty, its p^olarity tended toin 9 uencc the composers of grand opera. : 
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From the high-noon of classicism to the dawn of rdmantidstti, 'jj 
such is the broad generalization which can be made of the'.sig-;-f 
The Tran- nificance of the artistic developments wliich in muMc^x' 
Classicism painting, and architecture attended^~the' . 

to Homan- Intellectual Revolution of tlie seventeenth and.'dg|f-- ; 
ticism eenth centuries. Just as the Intellectual Revolub’diiV- 
reached its culminating political and social expressiog^inttW-" 
French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth century, so the ■ 
attendant artistic developments reached fruition in the flowering 
of romanticism at the beginning of the nineteenth century: 

To the French Resolution, and its reverberations throughout 
Europe and overseas, we sliall now give heed. 
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tliat we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
tljeir sj'Stem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonics and dependen- 
cies ef any European power we hav'C not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But witli the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have on great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view anj' interposition for the purirose of oppressing 
them or controlling in anj”- other manner their destiny by any 
European power in any other light than as tlie manifestation of 
an imfriendly disposition towards tlie United States." 

The.j^ear following tliis remarkable declaration by hfonroe, 
Great Ilritain formallj’- acknowledged the independence of Mexico 
and Colombia; and her recognition of the independence _ 
of the other Spanish-American states was on]5' tempo- -tion ome 
larily withheld. Metternich ruefully abandoned all 
hope of using the Concert of Europe for the suppres- spanish- 
sion of liberalism beyond the seas, and Spain made 
no further efforts to subdue Irer colonies, although she 
long dofnyed full rccognidon of their freedom. I’he c.xampic of 
tiie American and Frenclx Revolutions, the ambition of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Uic fatuity of Ferdinand \T!I, the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain, and the political principles of the United 
Slates had combined with the rev-olutionary efforts of such 
Spanish Americans as hliranda, Bolivar, and San Martin to 
supplant the colonial dominion of Spain on the .^Vmerican con- 
tinents with some ten new republics. 


Portuguese America, like Spanish America, underwent success- 
ful revolution in the era of Metternich, though with a somewdiat 
different outcome. The great expanse of Brazil in 
Sbuth America had been a dependency of Portugal mPortu- 
stnee Jhe sixteeutli century, and when Napoleon in- 
Vaded the mother-counlr}* in 1S07 the Portuguese 
royal famify betook themselves to Brazil and established their 
court at Rio de Janeiro. John VI. who assumed the title of “king 
of Portugal, Brazil, and the Algarv'es" in 1816, endeavored to 
qdiet the revolutionary unrest which was penetrating Portuguese 


America from adjacent Spanish America by treating Brazilians 
as cilhens rather tlraa as colonials, by permitting them to trade 
freely with foreigners, and by introducing reforms in government: 
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and when he returned to Portugal in 1S21, he left his elder son, 
Dorn Pedro, as regent in Brazil. Almost immediately an influen- 
tial group of Brazilians, incensed b}”- the lung’s departure and 
inspired by the contemporary erection of independent states in 
Spanish America, rebelled against the Portuguese government 
Thelnde Lisbon, and, finding themselves supported fay the 
pendent regent, proclaimed him Pedro I of the independent 
Brazil* empire of Brazil (1S22). The Emperor Pedro promptly 
granted a liberal constitution, and in 1S26 Portugal 
formally recognized the independence of Brazil. The Brazilian 
Empire lasted, under its nominally liberal constitution, from 
1S22 to iSSg It was another instance of revolutionary success 
at the e\pense of the reaction associated witli hletternich. 

At the verjf lime when in America liberalism was being cham- 
pioned and national independence aclueved by Spanish and 
Portuguese peoples whose original homes had been in southwest- 
ern Europe, two peoples of southeastern Europe — ^Serbs and 
Greeks — obtained similar successes. The Serbs, mth Russian 
backing, had revolted against the Ottoman Empire during tire 
The Revolt Napoleonic era, and for a brief time in 1812 they had 
of the maintained a government of their omi at Belgrade 
agamst the tinker the redoubtable Karageorge.* And, though the 
Ottoman Ottoman sultan regained Belgrade while Russia was 
Empire fighting Napoleon, and though Karageorge was driven 
into exile and killed by a Serb rival, the restored Turkish regime 
was so harsh and arbitrary that it speedily imdted the recurrence 
of rebellion in Serbia. In 1S15 Milos Obrenovic, a peasant who 
had begun Ufc as a cattle-drover and had served under Kara- 
Milos george, headed a new revolt, and two years later, 
ObrenoviC harnng had Karageorge murdered, he won from the 
Turks a grudging recognition of his election as “supreme 
prince” of Serbia. Thenceforth, while nominally an agent of the 
Ottoman sultan, Prince Milos did cverjdhing in his power to 
prepare the Serbian people, and to obtain Russian assistance, 
for a war of national liberation. 

Serbian developments did not attract mucli attention imme- 
diately. Metternich thought them insignificant, and the Tsar 
Alexander perceived in them no advantage to Russia. Soon , how- 
ever, there were Greek developments which troubled Alexander 

* See above, pp 705-708. 
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'an9;^isfuri>ed. Mettcmicli. While these esponents of leactioa 
iSh%^; 3 ciptMacy’'^ attending the international congress at 
>i;aibapi;in'j82i, news came that the Greek governor The Revoli 
fot the Ottoman province of Molda\'ja, Prince Alexan- of the 
■•dei^rpsilanti, had just raised the standard of revolt ti,( 

;4ud’#’as.con&dentl3’' expecting aid from Russia. Met- Ottomaa 
fdahiclif fdamied, at once made appropriate represen- 
Ijlfatidns to the tsar, and the tsar promptly disowned Ypsilaati, 
,ljife!xeyoIt.in Moldavia was easily suppressed by tlte Turks; and 
r&ctleimch had the pleasure of confining the Greek leader in an 
^Auslrimn'ptison for seven years. 

fSilut this was not the end of the Greek revolt; It was only a 
Jj^emature beginning. Earlier agitation of such Greek patriots 
"as^liigas and Korais was producing more and more fruit; such a 
matiohalist- secret society as Udairia Philikc'^ was rapidly en- 
?rp!lmgmenibers; and tlie theatrical display by a Greek prince in 
?Mb?davia was Quickly succeeded by a national uprising in tli£ 
ji'prcbk’ijpemnsula and in tlie Greek islands of the yEgean. The 
"jriurks;- tins time taken unprepared and slaughtered in large num- 
'.bbK^^h^'recQurse to savage reprisals. The Orthodox patriarch 
ioGGohstantinoplc was murdered, ami a wholesale massacre oi 
i,'®risiians?was ordered in Alacedonia and Asia Minor. The ut- 
hnofetf^rocitj'- marked the struggle on both sides. Yet Metternidh 
h^ashhcluratc about helping the Greeks. In liis opinion they were 
^yeTOuiObnaries and rebels against their “legitimate” sovereign 
■;knd'|ih^ctnucally remarked that their revolt should be allowed 
- Iftb -hurii itself .out bej'oud the pale of civilization.” 
.''’IrKhyertheiess, the Greek revolt appealed to the imagination 
.hria-iijthusiasm of Europe as notliing else could. Classicists say 
ih it h-'tcyival of the ancient glories of Hellas. Roman- Popular 
^i&tsjilrceived in it a valorous struggle for national 
dtifi^enticncc. Liberals bclield in it a popular uprising forlhc 
foMibetty' and democracy. Conservatives pictured it Greeks 
[a^'dhe’clitiiax of the long .scries of crusades by civilised Christians 
hgmftktfb'atbarous Moslems. Youthful volunteers flocked to the 
^pflekAiandard from every country of Europe. Delacroix painted 
sffitimhriialipictiires of Greek exploits and sufferings, and I-ord 
■^^Oir'i^^pen, fortune,. and life for the cause of Greek inde- 
i'liendeScd;: - ■ 
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Popular sentiment, whether liberal or conservative, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Greek insurgents, not only in France 
and Great Britain, but, even more ommously, in Russia also. 
Political ambition of tlie tsars and a succession of wars had made 
Russians and Turks hereditary enemies, while community of 
religion and culture linked tlie Russian and Greek peoples to- 
gether. Consequently, it was with some difficulty that Alexander, 
now a most faithful henchman of Metternich, restrained liis otvn 
subjects from girang aid to revolutionaries and managed imtil his 
death in 1825 to steer Russia in “legitimist” channels. 

jMeanwhile the Greeks, contrary to foreign expectation and 
despite chronic domestic feuds, were more than holding their 
owm against the Turks. But just about the time of Alexander's 
death, the sultan, resolving upon a final drastic effort to subjugate 
his rebellious subjects, called to his assistance Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of his vassal, Meliemet Ali of Egypt. Then for three years 
Ibrahim operated in the Greek peninsula nith energy and feroc- 
ity. Pie easily defeated Uie Greeks in the open field, and, when 
hostile bands harassed his army, he took revenge by desolating 
the country and sending thousands of tlie Christian inhabitants 
into slavery' in Egy'pt. The resulting indignation throughout 
Europe decided Alexander’s successor, the Tsar Nicholas I, to 
close his ear to Uie counsels of hletternich. In July. 1827, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, and Russia signed tlie treaty 
Foreign of London, agreeing to demand an armistice as pre- 

Interven- liminary to the settlement of the Greek question: and 

tionmBe- . „ , , , , , , - 

half of the m October, alter the sultan had refused to accept 

Greeks mediation, the combined fleets of tlie new allies de- 
stroyed the Turco-Egyptian squadron in the harbor of Navarino. 
The battle of Navarino was decisive in that it rendered hopeless 
any furtlier efforts of tlie Turks to suppress the Greek revolt, 
and also in that it registered a distinct setback to hletternich’s 
policy. Even the Russian tsar was openly backing rebels against 
“legitimacy.” 

Tsar Nicholas proceeded to giim free rein to the syunpathies 
and patriotism of liis subjects. In 1828 he formally' declared 
Russo- against the Ottoman Empire and the next year 

^rkish a Russian army', with some assistance from Milos 
Obrenovic and his Serbs, fought its way almost to Con- 
stantinople, and obUged the sultan to sign the treaty' of Adrian 
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ojjle'^Sjlxeaty of first-xate importance ia tlie liistory of the dis- 
;tf?'emlyermcri£ of the Ottoman Empire. ,Br tlie settlement, the 
lhl&'n->ir£ually acknowledged tlie independence of Greece; 
|rmvte&' practfenf aistonomy to Serfna ^ and ffkcwfse 
tO'ilie Euniaiiian principalities of Moldama and Wal- Treaty of 
lachia ; surrendered claims on Georgia and other prov- 
JnfeVof tlie CauciLsus to Russia; and recognir,ed the exchisive 
jiipsdiction of Russian consuls over Russian traders in Turkev*. 
ii'fAu mlernational conference in London subsequently fi.xed the 
Gfeelc frontier at a line running from the Gulf of Vo!o on -the 
e^t to Arta on the west,- and in 1832 Prince Otto of xhe isdo- 
IBavaria became tlie first constitutional king of Greece. 

The new kingdom embraced a comparatively small Etaffdom 
minority of the Greek-speaking people, but in spitc of t^reece 
iGidiminutive siac and of the poverty and political feuds wliich 
lohg afterwards distracted it, it was a very real example of how, 
ct^chklcspite Mctlemich’s fulminations, nationulism and Hberal- 
.ian'inight bear fruit. 

f '.Meanwiiilc, tliere were striking liberal successes in more stra- 
tcgic parts of soutlicni Europe— in France and the soutliern 
Netherlands. In France the Tcactionarx' nile of Charles j^^unSiig 
had, been growing more and more unpopular. As it Liberal _ 
^mne increasingly obvious that the king was bent 
upbn bcin^ an absolute sovereign in fact as well as in to 
dame and that ultra-royalist control meant additional ^ 

^?f~|degislation in behalf of the clergj' and the nobility, the bour- 
many of the workingmen gax'c louder utterance to 
and fault-finding. Tlie less well-to-do bourgeois were 
^eluded from participation in government by the heaxy property 
fl^lPfica lions; the numerous irreligious bourgeois were angered 
the Catholic Church: and, io cap ihecTmax, 
ptdAi^ldthy' bourgeois had a most galling eccmoraic grievance 
ultra-royalist.s. It -will be recalled that the chambers 
“®dimithprij*:ed in 1835 tlie indemnifying of the gmigres to the 
^diint'of, ptie billion fmnes for the losses which they had sus- 
^IpkyRHiriiig the^Rex-olution. The means employed for parang 
l;^“‘^,demhi^;were curious. Knowing tliat it would be imposable 

c'| 4 tiio 5 . ubjriittyie yas rccoftnizcd as “hercditity priacc" of Serbia. 

;i;-v'ib.h%‘ -?b£.{rbat)6r was p«sl)cd stBl laxtbrar soutb, to a. line drawn from fb* 
of -Lamk. 
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to restore such a huge capital sum to the nobles, the government 
hit upon the plan of funding the entire public debt of the nation 
at a materially lower rate of interest and of paying the amount 
thereby saved in the form of annuities to the emigres. In other 
words, the middle-class holders of government bonds suddenly 
found their annual income reduced by a third for the benefit of a 
crowd of “grasping and traitorous aristocrats.” It was this finan- 
cial transaction more than any other fact which sealed the doom 
of divine-right monarchy in France. Men of business were hence- 
forth arrayed uith Napoleonic veterans and liberal idealists 
against the conservative regime of Charles X. 

After tire elections of 1827 had reflected the public feeling by 
depriving the ultra-royalists of their majority in tire lower cham- 
ber, the king made tcmporaiy- personal concessions by appoint- 
ing moderates to office But that he was steadfast against making 
any concession of principle was fully apparent in 1829, when, in 
the face of an adverse vote of the chambers, he entrusted the 
premiership to Prince de Polignac, one of the former Emigres, a 
person as obstinate as he was reactionary. 

The issue u as clear. It was a conflict bet-ween the king and his 
conservative minister on one side, and the liberal chamber, sup- 
ported by the bourgeoisie, on tire other. In vain did the govern- 
ment endeavor to make the nation forget the domestic conflict 
by intervening in behalf of Greek independence and by sending 
an e.xpedition to seize Algiers and to chastise the Barbary pirates. 
The chamber simply persisted in voting “lack of confidence” 
in the ministr)’- and in referring to the rights guarantied by the 
Charter of 1814. Liberal newspapers applauded the chamber 
and openly criticized the king. 

In the spring of 1830 Charles X dissolved the chamber which 
still demanded the dismissal of the Polignac ministry, but the 
The Ordi- elections returned a chamber even more hostile to 
nances of reaction than its predecessor. The king replied on 26 
Charles X 1830, with the publication of four arbitrarj'^ ordi- 

nances: (i) the rights of the press were to be most carefully re- 
stricted; (2) the newly elected chamber, whidi had not as yet 
assembled, was dissolved; (3) a new electoral laiv was promul- 
gated wiiich disfranchised at least three_ fourtlis of the electors, 
mostly troublesome bourgeois; and (4) new' elections w'ere called 
for September. 
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xOn tJie vcjy day of publication of these ordinances, the liberal 
ptinkrs and journalists, eager to reassert the soveieignty of the 
people against that of the Bourbons, incited all classes 
esf^ Paris to armed insurrection. After three da}'s of (1830) ^ 
street-fighting against a mere handful of royalist troops 
Avho were ili-prepared and feebly led. the Parisian, 
worldngraen, driven to the barricades by the deliberate closing 
of tlie workshops by their liberal proprietors, gained a victorsc 
Charles X abdicated in favor of his ten-ycar-ok! grandson, the 
count of Chambord. and took refuge in England. 

'phe *' July Days’’ of 1830, with slight bloodshed, put an end 
to divine-right monarchy in France. What political system should 
take its place became at once a subject of heated debate. On the 
_dnehand there still suivived a republican party, recruited chiefly 
mong the students and tlie Parisian work’ingmen. led by Godc- 
frpf Cavaignac, and desirous of reestablisliing llic republic of 
"ijoSj it had small support in the country districts or among 
pei'scns of prominence in Paris. On the otlicr hand were the 
bourgeois libcraLs, admirably led by Adolphe Tiucr.s. a joumaiisl, 
andXafiitle. a great banker, and quite Milling to accept royally, 
providal it should be constitutional ratiier than absolute and 
Hioiild, permit them actually to rule the country, they counted 
on the sympatliy of ail Frenclimen who desired “order’’ as well 
as “liberty.’’ 

An filmed conflict between the tuo parties was at one time 
junminent. It \\ as averted by the aged Lafayette, who once more 
^^ppearecLon the scene and exerted liis influence to osjtjou 
jporshade the republicans to accept tJie plan alreadj' of ^ ' 
^fornnibded bj* the liberal monarchists. The plan pro- 
wdbd fot ,thc accession to tlie tlironc by popular ac- sion of 
^claiffi of Louis Pliilippe, duke of Orleans, lliis prince ^ 
was^a member of tiie Bourbon family, but, being the 

of that Philippe figaiite ^ ivho had voted in the Convention 
for the death* of Louis XYI, he was presumed to have no sym- 
'patlvy for traditional Bourbon principles. Louis Philippe had 
takeman eager part in the Revolution of 1789. He had been 
present nt'-ihe capture of the Ba-stiUe He had been enrolled in 
Jnwbin Club and had held military office under the re- 
pu’oliu' .He ted fought at Vabny and in the Netherlands. He 
‘ aX}Ctvc,p,6so, 
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had learned lessons of sturdy self-reliance during a long and ad- 
venturous exile in Europe and America. More recently he 'had 
made himself popular with the middle class by sending Iris.sons 
to middle-class schools and by avoning Ms oto faitlr in the opin- 
ions of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

Early in August, 1830, Louis Philippe accepted the inxntation 
of the chamber to become “King of the French.” The revolu- 
tionary tricolor at once replaced the white flag of the Bourbons, 
and the theory of popular sovereignty supplanted that of mo- 
narchical absolutism. But the most momentous result of the July 
Revolution in France was the triumph of the bourgeoisie. It 
was this class which had shaped the course of the great Revolu- 
tion of 1789, which had saved its conquests from the Parisian 
workingmen in 1794, and which had felt itself again endangered 


The Tri- 
umph of 
Middle- 
Class 

Liberalism 
in France 


by the priinlegcd orders' from 1815 to 1S30. It was tlie 
same class which now put a reactionary king to flight^ 
which stilled a revolutionarj' proletariat, and which'' 
definitely seized the reins of government itself. To the 
question asked in 1814 whether French political and 


social institutions were to be restored as they had been before 


the Revolution, the movement of 1830 constituted a categorical 


negative. 


The suddenness and success of the July Revolution in France 


sent an immediate tremor tliroughout Europe. Conseri'atives 
Metier- were alarmed, and liberals took heart. In the Nether- 
Germany, in Italy, in Poland, and in Switzer- 
Intervene land, the shock of the movement was felt. Confronted 
in France widespread disturbances, Mettcrnich had to 


abandon all thought of uniting Europe and forcing “legitimacy” 
once more upon France. 

In tire southern (Belgian) Netherlands, the revolutionary 
disturbances produced liberal results. Friction between Belgians 
Opposition Dutch had been acute since the congress of Vienna 
of Belgian had arbitrarily joined them in one slate. They had 
fte?Con- divergent interests and they were proudly conscious 
seirative of separate nationality. The Dutch were traditionally 
Dutch King French; tliC}'- were mainly Protestant; 

and tliey were largely engaged in agriculture and commerce. The 
Belgians, on tlie other hand, were French in sympatliy, over- 
whelmingly Catholic in religion, and industrial in occupation. 
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The ptg-headcd Dutch king, William I, contrived to annoy all 
.classes o£ hiS Belgian subjects. He outraged their patriotism 
b 5 ' imposing upon them Dutdi law, Dutcli language, and Dutch 
otRciafe, He irritated Catholics by placing education under the 
control of Protestant inspectors. He alienated liberals by re- 
; stricting tlie freedom of the press. He angered the business 
men by forcing them to contribute a disproportionately large 
amount of taxes towards the interest on the hea\y Dutch 
debt. 

blatters came to a crisis in Brussels when the succe.ss of the 
, Parisian insurrection was appreciated. Barricades were thrown 
,'up in tlie streels, unpopular ministers were assailed, -ffig jgjt, 
and a national guard was formed. At first the rioters Revoluuon 
’demanded only a separate legislature under the com- 
mon king. But when they found William stubbornly determined 
to'subdue them, they proclaimed the complete independence of 
Brigiuin (October, 1830). 

'Tatomalional politics at the time favored the Belgian cause. 
:LorH Palmerston, the new British foreign secretary, followed 
, in the steps of Canning as a promoter of advantageous commer- 
' cinl treaties (and coitsequenUy as a champion of small nation- 
;l'aliti^). He recommended to the foreign representatives in 
< Inhddu that Belgian independence be promptly recognized. The 
government of I^ouis PliiUppe, itself reposing on a 3e\'olutionarv 
-basis, ’was naturally quite favorable to such a course. Metternich 
'Was so occupied witli disorders in Italy and in Germany, and the 
Tsar Nicholas with a formidable I’olish uprising, tliat neither 
, could interpose anj^ serious objection. The Prussian king was 
^ ddiy intimidated by French threats. Under these circum- 
-^stances an international agreement was reached at London in 
iS3ri wherein' Belgium was erected into an independ- The inde- 
cni state, with a constitutional king in the pcr.son of 
I*opold, of Saxe-Coburg, It still required a naval ^gdora 
blockade of Dutch ports by the British fleet and the otBeietom 
capture of Antwerp by a French military' expedition before the 
Hoirte of Orange could be induced to evacuate Belgium, and it 
W'as not imtil 1839 that King William I assented to the final 
treaty^ of peace and amity. At this time the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium were guarantied by all the great powers 
, of Europe'—Britain, France, Russia, x\usLria. and Prussia. 
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By this time, even Metternich was resigned to the triumph" of 
nationalism and liberalism in a large part of southern Europe; 
Triumph France and Belgium, in Greece and Serbia, in the 
of Kadon- former colonial empire of Portugal and Spain. He 
Ifbwa^m recognized that tlie separation of Great Britain 

in Western and France from his repressive Concert of Europe was 
Europe countries where the interests of those 

powers were predominant he abandoned all hope of preserving 
peace and the old regime through international cooperation and 
force. 

Only in Italy, of all southern Europe, did Metternich continue 
to stave off liberal successes. Here and in central and nortliem 
Europe he could still count, for some years after 1830, on the 
earnest collaboration of tlie diwne-right monarchs of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia in consennng the political, social, and re- 
ligious institutions of the Europe which he had known in his 
boyhood, before tlie fateful French Revolution. 

6. CONSERVATWE SUCCESSES IN CENTR.^L AND NORTHERN 

EUROPE 

So firm was Metternich’s hold on the varied .Austrian domin- 
ions tliat tlie revolutionar}'' disturbances of 1830 at Paris and 
Brussels evoked no echo at Vienna, Prague, Budapest, ^’enice, 
or Milan. There was, it is true, a reverberation in parts of Ger- 
many, and in Italy outside of his immediate jurisdiction, but in 
these areas Austrian power and prestige were speedily employed 
to still the noise and safeguard consenmtism. 

In Germany, demonstrations and riots of liberals in 1830- 
1831 scared tlie king of Saxony, the king of Hanover,^ and tire 
Suppres- elector of Hesse into promulgating constitutions 
LiTerll similar to the French Charter of 1814. But before 
Uprisings long, Metternich’s assurances dispelled the alarm of 
in Germany these German princes: the elector of Hesse and the 
king of Hanover annulled the concessions which they had made, 

* Hanover, it should be borne in mind, had been joined in a “personal" union 
with Great Britain since 1714; that is, the “limited" king of Great Britain had 
been “absolute" elector (then king) of Hanover. In 1S33 King William W of 


Note. The picture opposite, “Liberty Leading the People,” illustrative of the 
July (1830) Re\olution at Paris, is from a painting by F. V. E, Delacrok (179S- 
1863). On Delacrour, see above, pp. 748-749. 
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■,and>the king of Saxony, though not revoking the constitution, 
f entrust cfi its execution to ministers who were staimchij’- con- 
seh>ntive. 

Of the Italian slates, both Naples and Piedmont, winch had 
suffered the discomfiture of Axistrian inten’ention in 1821, now 
'remained quiet, but liberals in the central states, Suppres- 
counting on the support of the new Frencli king, re- 
"belled against their autocratic and foreign rulers. In Uprising 
the papal states they raised a new tricolor of Italian 
democracy and nationalism (the red. white, and grcen, which 
subsequently became the flag of the kingdom of Italy) and readily 
"Shooli off (1831) the temporal rule of the newl}^ elected Pope 
Gregory X\% a convinced reactionary and admirer of Austria. 

‘ Tliere were similar outbreaks in Panna and Modena against the 
Habsburg sovereigns wlio, tlunking discretion the better part of 
valor, betook tlicmselves hurriedlv to Vienna. Under Metier- 
uidi’s auspices Aiustrian troops were promptly rushed into 
’Italy; the old governments were easily reestablished, and 
many rm’ohifionarics were hanged. Louis Philippe, who had 
grandly declared not only that he would refrain from meddling 
in' Uic affairs of other countries, but that he would not permit 
other powers to intervene, limited his piotcclion of Italy 
' against Mettcrnich to stationing a French gai-rison in the papal 
s town of Ancona,^ 

^ _ ,On the other side of the Austrian dominions — ^witliin the vast 
• RussiaaEmpire — lUetternich knew that consei vatism was secure. 

Britain promtilg.ited a constitution for Hanov er in ins cjipacitv of king of 
lliis German state. On his in 1S57. honc\cr, the “personal" union bclncen 
H.movcr and Britain was di»s.o!ved. A iciori.a became queen of the i.atScr, but, 
bemganonmn, she tv.is prcdnded from ..lu cccding to the former, her untie became 
,Ung of.Iianovet and nliiued the occasion, and Mctteniich’s backing, to annul 
the constitution ttliich Wiiium IV had granted 

^ ^Tliis rtcncli force, nhich gav'O un.hrage to the pope as well as to the liberals, 
ittestiot withdrawn until 

it should he noted, further, llint in SOTtreriind the revohitioa.ary t!nri"st of 
,lS^ gate tv tniirkcd impetus to uprisings of smatl toivns .and villigcs agamst the 
eligaririiicai rale of hcad-cilies and led to a civil war between eoii'crvativc canton" 
'and liberal fanlons, a war which was csnbilleied bj religious quarrels and was not 
dhdded in iavarr of liberalism and a closer union until i&v?. 

.'"‘V ’ ■> 

, - — , 

. Vi 

Korn. 1 Tlio, portrait opposite is of ilcUernicli, when he first took charge of 
tlis Aasfiian government in tSoS, from a pamung by Franjois G^rard (1770- 
' iXatk V V ' 
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He had observed the complete conversion of the Tsar Alexander 
to reaction, and there was no need of any such conversion 
in the case of Alexander’s brotlier and successor, 
Ji’mUOT Nicholas I (1825-1855). Nicholas had never enter- 
oftheTsar tained any sympathy for liberalism, and tire Decem- 
Nicholas revolt against Irim at the time of liis accession 

could but strengthen liis horror of revolution. He did lend aid in 
1827-1829, as we have seen, to the revolutionary Greeks, in 
cooperation with Great Britain and France and against the wishes 
of IMetternich, but Nicholas’s conduct in this matter wxis dictated 
not by any romantic feeling for libert}’^ or any altruistic regard 
for the principle of nationalit5f but simply by what he deemed 
the necessary purpose of traditional Russian policy — the e.x- 
pansion, at Turkish expense, of the influence of the autocratic 
tsar and the Orthodox Church. 

The true attitude of the Tsar Nicholas torvard liberalism and 
nationalism W'as unmistakabl}- cmdenced in 1S30-1831, when 
The Tsar’s inhabitants of his constitutional kingdom of Poland 

Suppres- took arms in behalf of those principles. It was almost 
Pohs^ inconceivable that a Russian absolutist monarch could 
Uprising be a Polish constitutional lung, and since the accession 
of 1831 Nicholas I difficulties had increased. At length in 
November, 1830, the long e.xisling sympathy betw’een Poles and 
Frenclunen and the spread of a rumor that the tsar intended to 
use his Polish regiments to coerce the new liberal French king 
and put down the Belgian insurrection, inspired a mutiny at 
Warsaw’. Rebellious Poles killed a number of objectionable Rus- 
sian officials, expelled Nicholas’s mceroy, the Grand-jDuke Con- 
stantine, and proclaimed the independence of their country. 
Nicholas at once despatched a Russian army agamst Poland, 
and the ensuing W'ar lasted from January to September, 1831. 
The Poles fought gallantly, but their defense w’as paralyzed by 
lack of munitions and by factional feuds, and they were 
eventually overwhelmed. In vain they appealed for foreign 
•assistance. The fact that both Austria and Prussia had Polish 
subjects rendered these powers hostile to an independent 
Poland, and in the circumstances neither Louis Philippe of 
France nor the British government did anything more than to 
expostulate with the tsar concerning alleged “atrocities” of the 
Russian army. 
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^■■;^s;,sbofi revolt was cxuslied, Nicholas proceeded to in- 

■IlidUSemplar^- punishment tipon the Poles. He abrogated the 
Jb’eral^-cdn&titudoh his brother had granted hi End of a© 

;iSij-imd ijicoi^rated the “kingdom of Poland" as a 
hdifquered .province in the Russian Empire. He put Kingdom 
;hundrcds, of 'Poles to death and exiled other hundreds. Poland 

die/illcd the land with Ru.ssian soldiers and sought in every way 
iplexdrpate Polish nationalism. 

d;;:i’hus if transpired in r83r, while France and England were 
conniving at successful rebellion in Belgium, the Tsar Nicholas 
lofdi.ussiay .with the hearty approbation of Austria and Prussia, 
'w&/niernlessly suppressing rebellion in Poland. One result was 
a-prdpoSil ih_y Nicholas that Russia, Austria, and Pnissia should 
'fc)rih:a cidse=alliance for tlie support of diidne-right absolute mon- 
archy ,^ag:iinst the two powers, France and Great 
’Bntaiiri iriiichliad “ tlic courage to profess aloud rebel- Conserva- 
;h6n';ahddhe-dvcrthro^^ of all stability.” The proposal 
Iw'as 'flhitd, -acceptable to Mctternicli and Francis I of Russia, 
TVusitia hnd'to Frederick William HI of Prussia, and . 

at-fborc fruit'an the secret treaty of Berlin (1835), 
':\\diercby,i:;th'c 7 ,tliree Great Powers of central and northern 
|;Ehfp|)e,;^ecla'red tlicmsclves unanimously rcsoh'ed to reaffirm 
xpnkci^’atism;' as the unalterable basis of their policy and 
jagieiS-; tpV.Teicognize tlie right of any independent sovereign 
dpreaU'ipdhs hid any other independent sovereign “in cases as 
.iifeii’bj .trouble' within his state as of dangers threatened from 
Ayidiput,7- vy; ■ 

P-Empewf^Frands I, dying in 1835, ^eft instructions to-liis son 
jancb'lucccssor.- Ferdinand I, to “displace nothing of the founda- 
didhUidf Thgjredfficc of the Austrian state; rule, and contiau- 
;CK'iirige;n6tjnng!"'.Ferdinand I was weak-minded, but 
■fiettemichj'th^o^ aging; was strong-minded, and so tism in 
iehl-.as . Ferdinand reigned and Mettemicli ruled, tlie Austria 
-■lajhngfidns .of ;F were dutifully observ^ed throughout the 
■HaBsburgldbmhuons. There were, it is true, the beginnings of 


^drirefothi-^thd; middle classes for a share in government, and 

But until 184S there were, no 
.^'poUtii^Vdf '^ciaii reforms, and no concessions to nationalisrr 
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The Prussian regime was similarly reactionar>^ King Fred* 
srick William Ill’s only memorable novelty was his part in eSect- 
Continn- ing a tariff-union (Zollverein) of most of tlie German 
ance of states. Frederick William had done away nith tariff 
tism in * barriers between the provinces of Prussia in iSiS, and 
Pmssia jjy jg23 agreements had been reached by him with 
other German rulers for the abolit’on of tariffs bet^vee^ the 
several states.* The Zollverein was later praised as an important 
economic step toward the political unification of Germany, but 
at the time its nationalist implications w'ere not perceived by its 
Prussian author, who thought only of the financial benefits W’hidi 
could accrue to Iris conservative landowming nobility from the free 
circulation of agricultural products within Germany. Frederick 
William III was succeeded on the throne of Prussia in 1840 by 
his son, Frederick William IV, a romantic and histrionic Hohen- 
(Qng zoUern, whose ferr-ent Protestantism and whose devo- 
Frederick tion to class distinctions and divine-right monarchy 
William IV matched b)' his peculiarly emotional hatred of 

France and its Revolution. Frederick William W could carry 
fonvard the principles of conservatism wnth a beating of drums 
and a fanfare of trumpets w'hich the more prosaic Mettemidi 
had always been chary of employing. 

In northwestern Europe, conservatism appeared enduringly 
triumphant. Neither in Swmdcn, to w'hose throne Bernadottc, 
Consen’a- Napoleon’s marshals,- succeeded in iSiS.as 

tism in Charles XIV, nor in Denmark, whose king Frederick 
Sweden yj (180S-1839) had been a most loyal ally of Napoleon, 
did liberalism become significant during the entire era of Metter- 
nich. Charles of Sw'eden possessed a strong personality, but he 
early put aside his French and revolutionarj'^ traditions and grew 
increasingly distrustful of liberal ideas and apprehensive of any 
In the political or social change. He tolerated a theoretically 

Dutch liberal constitution in his “kingdom of Norway,” but 

in Sweden he sedulously conserved the royal authority, 
the medieval four-chambered estates, the old distinc- 
tions among social classes, and the religious monopoly of the 
Lutheran state-church. It was likewise in Denmark until 1848. 

' The Zalkcrdn in 1833 embraced all the German states except Austria, Hanover, 
Oldenburg, and the three Hanseatic “ free cities” of Hamburg, LubeCk, and Bretuen. 

’ Si-e above, pp. 665, 704. 
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5 n^tlie*^ortliem Netherlands (Holland) j, too, King William I, 
after, die loss of Belgium, continued in the old way, stubbornly 
redstlng demands for teform and sharing political pou'er only 
widi the commercial aristocrats of the pre-revolutionary states- 
general. 

7^ Of all opponents of revolution and reform, Nicholas I of Russia 
was tlte boldest and most determined. During the thirty years 
of ills reign—from 1825 to 1855—06 acted energeti- i„ Russia 
cally to prevent liberal ideas Irom germinating .sjron- under 
taiieously witlim his extensive realm or from being 
transplanted from abroad. He enforced an extremely strict 
&nsorship of tlie press. He de^^sed an expensive system of pass- 
ports, wliich made it very difficult for Russians to visit foreign 
countries or for aliens to enter Russia He established an 
elaborate secret police to discover and punish sedition. WTuie 
doing everything in his power to quarantine his empire against 
Western liberalism, he promoted tiie spread and intensifica- 
tion'’ of what he tenned Eastern conser\'atism by encouraging 
the so-called “Slavophil" intellectuals ol his day to preach a 
peculiar fonn of Pan-Slavism — the doctrine that Russia is the 
Jiatural leader and champion of all Slavic peoples and that 
Russia is different from, and superior to, the rest of Europe in 
that Russia is the holy land of political autocracy and religious 
jortliodoxj'. 

< So -successful was tlie Tsar Nicholas that, when re\-olulion 
again flamed in 184S in the greater part of Europe, he could con- 
fidently command; “Submit yourselves, ye peoples, for God is 
with tls." Indeed, the prophet's mantle of ultra-conser\>atism 
whidx hlcttemich ratlier suddenh'- relinquished in iS.-vS was al- 
ready most becoming to the Tsar Nicholas I. 

7.''rIIE TRANSITION IROM AOKICULTCRAL TO ISDUSTRLAE 
- , SOCIETY 

/’Sletternich himself fell from power in ivS^S, and this date may 
serve to mark the close of the era with whiclx his name is usually 
associated. It was the era preeminently signah’zed by Metter- 
nlch's attempts to conserve and restore the political and social 
Instilutions which Europe had inherited or evolved in early mod- 
em rimes and which had been subverted in one important coun- 
the Erenclj Revolution and tlircatcned witli subversior 
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all over the Continent by the career of Napoleon and the ris< 
of liberalism and nationalism. 

Yet 184S is an arbitrarj' date for the ending of any era. Cer- 
tainty, the reactionaiy- principles of the “era of liletternich’ 
continued to be cherished and practiced in central and northen: 
Europe considerably after 1848, considerably after the disap- 
pearance of the era’s namesake from the scene. They reemerged 
\ictorious from the revolutionary storms of 1848-1849 in central 
Europe and remained the guiding stars of the public policj' of 
Austria and Prussia until the iS6o’s, and of Russia long there- 
after. 

On the other hand, quite as certainty the central tenet of the 
“era of Metternich” was repudiated in a large part of southern 
Europe considerably before 1S48. It was liberalism and national- 
ism, not conservatism and reaction, which registered enduring 
triumphs in the July (1830) Revolution in France, in the estab- 
lishment of an independent Belgium (1831), an independent 
Greece (1832), and an autonomous Serbia (1829), in the loss to 
Spain and Portugal of their American colonies (1810-1830), 
in the gain of constitutional government by states of soutliem 
Germany, and in the defection of France from the police-sj'stem 
of the “Concert of Europe.” ’ And by 1S48 it was apparent tliat 
the tide of revolution was rising and that, despite recurrent 
setbacks, it would eventually engulf all Europe — and probably 
the whole world. 

WTiat rvas most significant in the situation was the rapidty 
changing character of England. For England, aristocratic and 
property Tor)'' in the first years of Metternich’s sway, was irrev- 
ocably liberal in the 1830’s. A revolution had occurred in 
England, and a revolution much more fundamental in character 
and far-reaching in effect than the French Revolution or the 
revolutions in British politics and European thought in the 
seventeenth and eighteentli centuries. It was the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The Puritan Revolution, the “Glorious” Revolution, the 
American Revolution, the Intellectual Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the revolutionary changes of the era of Napoleon, 
and the revolutionary upheavals of the era of Metternich, includ- 
ing the Greek Revolution and the Latin American Revolutions— 
all these had been rvrought in a European society which was still 
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'pT(^ominantly agricultural. It was a society in .which the 
iiiasses. were farmers and peasants and tlie classes en|o3'ed 
prestige" in ‘ some direct proportion to tlie wealth which they 
derived >from lauded estates. It was a very old and tradi- 
tional society^ one wliich still did its travelling foot or horse 
and got its news from stage-coaclies, and one whiclt was rela- 
tively" static. 

- 'The rise ’nf modern capitalism, it is true, had been introducing 
a d^immic element into European society since at least the six- 
teenth centurj'. Agriculture was gradually beconung more and 
more (mpitalistic, and its profits were being invested more and 
more 'in commercial enterprise. More and more, therefore, a 
commercial bourgeois class was coming to tire fore. And it should 
be borne in mind tliat it was tire rising bourgeoisie which tended 
to upset the social equilibrium of Europe and wlriclr actually 
prorided the platfomrs and the most zealous leaders for all the 
revolutions , which have been described in this volume. Being 
more numerous in Britain and France than in Germany or north- 
ern Europe, the uniddle class was more inunediately successful 
witlr its revolutionary endeavors in the former countries than 
in the latter. 

'..^Nevertheless, in er'erv country of the European Continent, 
as late as the '^era of Metternrch,” the persons dependent on com- 
merce and -industry were greatly outnumbered by those depend- 
ent on agriculture; the bourgeoisie was but an island in a sea of 
paisanls and landlords. So long as this situation lasted, there 
would be at least an even chance that tlie conserx-ative principles 
of a.Metternich could be maintained. 

In England, however, during the j'cars when Napoleon’s peas- 
ant soldiers ^ycre fighting wdth flint-lock muskets and when 
(emich was, riding to international congresses in a coach pulled 
by four liorses, an amazing revolution occurred in the industrial 
arts and sociekv'. Macliineix’- rvas invented. Factories were built. 
Production of gocjds multiplied. Capitalism grew by leaps and 
hounds. Cities drew hundreds of thousands of men and women 
Irom«the countiyside. The era of real bourgeois supremacy 
dawned. On the whole, the movement was in the nature of evo- 
lution rather than revolution; it was gradual and not at all spec- 
tacular. But its political and social consequences were vti.stly 
mdrehledsive than Napoleon or Melternich in the pending con- 
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test between revolution and reaction. By the 1830’s, it had made 
England industrial and liberal. 

By the 1830’s, moreover, the Industrial Revolution was spread- 
ing from England to the Continent. The more it industrialized 
France and Belgium, the more it strengthened the liberal— and 
demoa'atic — forces in tliose countries. The more it penetrated 
into central Europe, the more it contributed to the success of 
liberalism and nationalism in Italy and Germany. By 1848 it 
was binding Vienna to Paris mth rails of iron, and the new rail- 
ways, both literally and figuratively, were unhorsing Metternich, 

hletternich was one of the last great exponents of the “old 
regime” of Europe — the agricultural regime — with its divine- 
right monardij-, its prmleged landlords, its established churches, 
its mass of illiterate peasants, its tinsel and its gilt. He was the 
last great exponent of traditional society, because in lus own 
era, unbeknown to him, the Industrial Revolution was already 
forming a “new regime” — an industrial regime — with its socijil 
levelling, its upstart capitalists, its urban proletariat, its indi- 
vidualism and liberalism and democracy, its iron and its coal. 
The “era of Metternich,” as we have discussed it in the present 
chapter, may, then, fittingly close a volume. The Industrial 
Revolution not only developed and effected importfmt changes 
in the same period of time, but it continued to develop and spread 
until it has fashioned the distinguishing chilization of the whole 
contemporary' world; quite as fittingly, therefore, the detailed 
treatment of tliis epoclial revolution may be left to a second vol- 
ume. 
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RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES, 1500-1850 

Albania 

To Ottoman Empire, 1478-101'^ 


ArsTRU 


Masimilian I, arclduic, 1403-1519 
CbarlcsT, 1510-1520 {Holy Roman 
■■yEniperor as Charles V, 131 358; 

' 3 h'>!}S Spain; prince of the, Ncthcr- 
''-idiids) 

Fcr^'nand I, 1520-1564 
iMaiihiiHaii JI, 1564-1576 
Rudoiph LI, 1576-1612 
Mafthms, 1612-1619 
''Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
■ FckUnahd III, 1637-1637 

Ferdinand I, ei 


Leoixild I, 165S-170S 
Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charles 11 (I'l as Holy Roman Em- 
peror), 1 71 1-1740 
Maria 'I'hercsa, 1740-1780 
Joseph II, 17S0-1790 (Holy Roman 
Emperor, 1763-17Q0) 

Leopold 11 , 1790-1792 
Francis I, archduke, 1792-1804 {Holy 
Roman Emperor, lyps-iSoi)', em- 
peror, 1804-1835 
eror, 1835-1S48 


Bavarm 


^^Mbcrt lV, duke, 1465-1508 
J-Waiifei IV, 150S-1550 
iSS'>-i57d 

- AVilliani' V, 1579-1598 
y.iJfhMrailian I, elector, i5()S~i65i 
;'?Ferdinand Maria, 1651-1679 
tf^paximilian II Emmaimel, 1679- 

3 y-Sp, 6 '' ■ 


Charles Albert, 1726-1743 (Holy 
Roman Emperor as Charles VII, 

X 74 ^-T 743 ) 

Maximilian III Joseph, 1745-1777 
Charles Theodore, 1778-1709 
:Maximilian IV Joseph, elector, 1799- 
1806; kin^, 1806-1S25 
Louis I, king, 1825-1848 



0\Sfain,’-i3o.f~i7i3 
>^dilnsifio- J7T3~i7p7 


Leopold 


Belgium 

To France, 17^7-1813 
To Holland, 1S13-1830 
I, king, 1831-1865 
Sol 
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BoiiE\nA 

Ladislaus II, kins, 1471-1516 Louis, 1516-1526 

2 0 Austria, i^zd-zgiS 


Brandendotg 
See Prussia 


Boigama 

To Ottoman Empire, isgs-iSjS 


Croatia 

To Hungary, iioz-jgiis 


CZECnOSLOVAKIA 
See Bohemia; Slovakia 


John, ling, 14S1-1313 
Christian n, 1513-1523 
Tredenck I, 1523-1533 
Christian III, 1533- '550 
Frederick II, 1550-1588 
Christian IV, 15S8-1648 
Frederick HI, 1648-1670 


Denmark 

Christian V, 1670-16P0 
Frederick IV, 1699-1730 
Christian M, 1730-1746 
Frederick V, 1746-1766 
Cliristian VII, 1766-1808 
Frederick M, 1S0S-1S39 
Christian Mil, 1839-1848 


Dutch Nethfrlacts 
Sec Holland 


England 
Sec Great Britain 


Estonia 

To Tctilonic Knights, 1346-1^61 To Steeden, 1361-1721 
To Russian Empire, lyai-igiS 
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FlKIJVXO 

To Russian Empire, jSog-r^tS 


Florknce 
See Tuscany 



B6iir>vnjyi347“’^SS9 
-Finans;'!!,: t3S9-i5^ 
f;CKarli:3'lX, ;.is6o-i 574 

'BcnEj^4ifli'i'37,4y4389 
jlllotry'iV'.'visSo-ifi^o 
pil; 1610-4 643 


Louis 


France 

I:4)uis XV, 171S-1774 

Louis X\T:, 1774-1792 
Tlx Firsi Republic, t7Q'^iSo4 
The Convention, 1792-1705 
The Directory, 1795-1/99 
The Consulate (Kapobiu Bona- 
parte as Firsl Consul), 1709- 
1804 

Napoleon I, emperor , 1804-1614 

lAiuls XVm, king, 1814-1S24 

Charles X, 1824-1830 
Philippe, 1830-1848 


Empire; Prussia; Saxony 


GERJt'tNV 

iliiiMti£m/4^e,toi8o6 _ See Austria^ Bavari^ m Rman 

ihiimm '‘i&nkdefalloit under presi- 
^0e^pt^siria, i8t3-iS66 

■ Great Britain 

4'<Sj?vi.i, veiuyin'frCis,w --•-o , 

:649 -j 66 o 




Charles H, 1660-1685 
James II (V// of Scotland), 1685- 
i63S 

William III and Mar>' n, 1689-1694 
William III, 1694-1702 


^wM;^^t3i^tVi553 
?SfftK^^t|.'T5S3“XS5S'.^ • 

'Kl&abfeiiiASsSi^i^o.s 

:’€l4sriB‘^M^25-rl’649 ”,“'o'-r,.'7~-fA-r'r707l 

1702-1714 (of Great Britain afUr lyor) 

v; Saicreigfts of Scallcmd, i4S'e>-i,0/ 

:;ja!Des:y;->St3-J84?'..-' ■ 1707 \ 
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Sotereigns of Great Britain 

Anne, queen, 1707-1714 George UI, 1760-1820 

George I, king, 1714-1727 George IV, 1820-1830 

George IT, 1727-1760 William IV, 1830-1837 

Victoria, queen, 1S37-IQ01 


Some Prominent Ministers of Great Britain 


Sir Robert Walpole, 1721-1742 
Wilb'am Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1756-1761 

George Grenville, 1763-1763 
WiUiara Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1766-176S 

Lord North, 1770-1782 
Earl of Shelburne, 1782-1783 
William Pitt (the younger), 1783- 
1801, 1S04-1806 

Earl of Liverpool, 1812-1827 (Vis- 
count Castlereagh, Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1812- 1S22; George Canning, 
Foreign Secretary, 1822-1S27) 


George Canning, 1827 
Duke of Wellington, 1828-1830 
Earl Grey, 1830-1S34 (V^iscount 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary) 
Viscount Melbourne, 1S34 
Sir Robert Peel, 1834-1835 
Viscount Melbourne, 1833-1841 
(Viscoimt Palmerston, _ Foreign 
Secretary) 

Sir Robert Peel, 1841-1846 
Lord John Russell (Earl "Russell). 
1846-1852 (Viscount Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary) 


Greece 

To Ottoman Empire, iqyy-iSBg Republic, 1S29-1832 
Otto I, king, 1832-1S62 


Holl,vnd 


To Spain, 1304-1381 

William the Silent, stadiiolder, 15S1- 

158+ 

Maurice, 1384-1623 
Frederick Henry, 1623-1647 
William II, 1647-1650 
John DeWitt, grand pensionary, 
1630-1672 

William HI, slodiwlder, 1672-1702 
(king of England and Scotland, 
lOSg-ipof) 


William IV, nominal sladholdcr, 
1711-1747; 'hereditary sladholdcr, 

1747-1751 

William V, 1731-1793 
Republic, 1795-1806 
Louis Bonaparte, king, 1806-1810 
To France, 1S10-1S13 
William I, king, 1S13-1S40 
-'William II, 1840-1849 


Holy Roilw EinoRE 

Maximilian I, emperor, 1493-1319 Maximilian H, 1364-1376 
Charles V, 1319-1558 Rudolph II, 1376-1613 

Ferdinand I, 1358-1564 Matthias 1612-1619 



1500-1830 sos 
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Francis I, 1745-1^765 
Joseph H, i76$-i7t}0 
Leopold II, T70Q-1792 
Francis 11 , 1792-1S06 {ofter 1S04 
as Francis /, emperor of /iiafna) 






Hcngarv 

^^aM&S;i(ng, 1400-1516 i 5 ’‘^~’'S 26 

"■ -..^ Same rulers as Austrki, ip6~iorS 


'-•■■W-H''- "' •>■• 

A; -.V'r> •;■ • s.' 

i'r '■’’' ‘ ' 


Irei-and 
See Great Britain 


'•'' Italv 

^iaiibardyj Naples; Papacy; Sardinia; Sa-ay; Sicily; Tuscany; Venice 


:' 0 \ i*'/ V< ' 

^ 7 ;. ■; • ;! '• ' 


L,^TVIA (Lettland) 

fMSit r’o SS 


■fi.PaUrA, s'S49-^62g 


^Xi^alandy 1501-1793 


LmniAKiA 

To Russian Empire, i 793 ~^ 9 ^^ 


LXVOJSIA 

See Lati’ia 




Lojebardy (Milan) 
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Monten-egro 

To Ottoman Empire, 14QO-1606 Sava and iMiIije, 1735-1782 
Danilo, princc-hislwp, 1606-1735 Peter I, prince, 1782-1830 
Peter 11 , 1830-1851 


Naples 


I'o Aragon (Spain), 1443-17x3 
To Austria, 17x3-1738 
Charles III, ling, 1738-1759 (King 
of Spam, 173Q-X7SS) 

Perdinand IV, 1759-1806 


Joseph Bonaparte, 1806-1808 
Joachim Murat, 1809-1815 
Ferdinand I, 1815-1825 
Francis I, 1825-1830 
Ferdinand II, 1830-1S50 


Netiierl \OT)S, Belgian’ 
See Bdginm 


Netherlands, Dutch 
See Holland 


Norway ' 

To Denmark, X3P7-XS14 To Sx^eden, 1SX4-XQ03 


Ottoman Empire 


ilohammed II, sultan, 1451-1481 
Bavezid II, 14S1-1512 
Selim I, 1512-1520 
Suleiman II, “the Jlagaificcnt,’ 
1520-1566 

Selim H. 1566-1574 
Murad III, 1574-1595 
Mohammed III, 1595-1603 
Ahmed 1 , 1603-1617 
Mustapha 1 , 1617-1618 
Othman II, 1618-1623 
^lurad IV, 1623-1640 
Ibrahim, 1640-1648 


Mohammed IV, 1648-1687 
Suleiman III, 1687-1691 
Ahmed II, 1691-1605 
Mustapha II, 1695-1703 
Ahmed III, 1703-1730 
Mahmud I, 1730-1754 
Othman III, i 73 I-t 7 S 7 
Mustapha III, 1757-1773 
Abdul Hamid I, 1773-1789 
Selim III, 17S9-1S07 
Mustapha IV, 1807-1808 
Mahmud II, 180S-1S39 
Abdul hledjid, 1839-1861 


STATES, 1500-1830 


^^imn|er . 1462 - 1 S03 

TiUs^IHi'iiSoiV.v '■ ' ■ 

.Tfulius3T,'.i.s63-iSi3 - 

15 ^ 3-1521 

'A(lrian..W,:''i:S22-iS23 
^C!«iient'jV^^''iS23~J-534 
■raiitlri%534“iS40 > 

■^jnlius' Jn,- ; I53<|^^ S5 S 
i.MatccIliis.'ll, ;i3S3 . 
?PaullyV'iSSS-iS59 . 
jpiayi^';/ . 135^^563 
;y''/r566ri372 
'‘Gre^o'rs’-XIII,' 

Sixtus', yv'VsSs-iSPO 

:iyrlkin^nii,i59o_ 

■’ Grc^rX-' i 39°-^ 5<)2 

■cdiihoccilt^X, 'J S91 

.f’fcliin«hf:yni, 1592-4605 

|1^1 Y;j 6 o 5-462 i 

r^Grefroyy’i^sV'- i6ti-'»623 


Papacy 

Urban VDI, 1623-1644 
Innocent X, 1644-1655 
Alexander VII, 1655-1667 
Clement IX, 1667-1669 
Clement X, 1670-1676 
Innocent XI, 1676-1689 
Alexander VIII, 16S9-1691 
Innocent XII, 1691-1700 
Clement XI, 1700-1721 
Innocent XIII, 1721-1724 
Benedict XIII. 1724-1730 
Clement XII, 1730-1740 
Benedict XIV, 1740-1758 
Clement XIll. 1758-1760 
Clement XIV, 1760-1774 
Pius VI, 1775-4790 
Pius Vn, 1800-1823 
Leo XII, 1823-1S29 

Pius MIT, 1820-1 S30 
Gregory XVI, 1831-1846 
Pius IX, 1846-1878 


5507 


Piedmont 
See Savoy 


Poland 

Stanislaus I Leszczynsbi, 1704-1709 
Augustus II {restored), 1709-1 733 
Stanislaus I lAtszczynski {restored}, 


Johtip'Alberl. 'hing, 1492-1301 
Alexander;; 1 501-1 506 
Ssgismiind' 'l,,:i 566-1 548 
Sigismund'-li, 1 S48*-i 572 
iJenrv of 'Valois; 1 573-1574 {Idcitry 

:Stei)hen;Batlio^', 1375-1386 (prince 
;,yfi)t -.Transylvania) 

^Sigss!nund-lil .V^a, 1587-1632 
■Bsidislaus TV,- 1632-1648 
•jdlitf;nGasirair;; 1648-^668 
'.'-TvlicbHe'lAVismdwiecki, 1669-1673 
■'-i'olw'.itt SobiesH, 1674-1696 
■Ay^&us. IP,; 1697-1704 <>} 


AJ^Mufill, 1734-1763 

Saxony) . 

Stanislaus II Poniatoivslu, 1764 

Paiiilioncd among Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, x7PS~rprS 
Grand-Duchy aj Warsaxu, x 8 o~-i^t 5 
’Congress” Poland, JSTS-1S31 
Alexander I, hsi:g, 1S15— 1S25 
Nicholas I, 1825-1831 
To Russia, X83T-1918 
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Portugal 


Emmanuel I, kinji, i 49 S~t 32 ^ 
John III, 1521-1557 
Sebastian, 1557-157S 
Henrv', 1578-1580 
To Spain, jjSo-1640 
John I\’, 1640-1656 
Alphonso VI, 1656-1667 
Peter 11 , 1667-1706 
John V, 1706-1750 


Joseph, 1750-1777 
Maria I and Peter III, 1777-1786 - 
Maria I, 17S6-1S16 
John VI, 1S16-1826 
Peter IV, 1826 (Pek'r I, emperor 0} 
Brazil, 1826-1831) 
hlaria II, 1826-1828 
Aligucl, 1S2S-1834 
Maria 11 , 1834-1S33 


Prussia 

Electors of Brandenburg 


Joachim I, elector, 1499-1335 
Joacliim II, 1335-1371 
John George, 1571-159S 
Joachim Frederick, 1398-1608 
John Sigismund, 1608-1619 


George William, 1610-1640 
Frederick William, ‘"liie Great 
Elector," 1640-16S8 
Frederick III, 1688-1701 (Frederick 
I, king in Prussia, 1701-1713) 


Kings of Prussia 

Frederick I, king, 1701-1713 Frederick William II, 17S6-1797 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740 Frederick William lH, 1797-1840 

Frederick II, “the Great,” 1740- Frederick William IV, 1840-1861 
1786 J 


RUMA5aA 

To Ottoman Empire, 1300-1836 


Russian Empire 


Ivan in, “tlie Great,” tsar, 1462- 
13OS 

Basil l\’, 1303-1333 

Ivan IV, “the Terrible,” 1533-1384 

Theodore 1 , 1384-1398 

Boris Godunov, 1398-1605 

Michael, 1613-1643 

Alexius, 1643-1676 

Theodore II, 1676-1682 

Ivan V and Peter I, 1682-1689 

Peter I, “ the Great,” 1689-1725 


Catherine I, 1725-1727 
Peter 11 , 1727-1730 
Anna, 1730-1740 
Ivan VI, 1740-1741 
ElizabeUi, 1741-1762 
Peter III, 1762 

Catherine 11 , “the Great,” 1762- 
1796 

Paul, 1796-1801 
Alexander 1 , 1801-1825 
Nicholas 1 , 1825-1855 



■' r'ijx.i:;r.s op etjkopean states, 1500“! S30 8cxj 
^ ^ ^ ■* > 
i ’ Sardinia 

r<? ispalti), aj26~i7J3 Smoy, who become kings oj Sardinia, 

To Austria, 1^13-1720 1720 

JoineJ with Ticdmonl under dukes of 'See Saooy 


Savoy 


Dukes of Savoy 


I’lnlibert II, duke, X497-1504 
c Charles 111 , iSo.v-iss3 
Enimamiel Philibert, 1553-1580 
' tltnmanud 'I, “tlie Great," 1580- 
1630 


\'ictor Amadeus I, 1630-1637 
Charles Emmanuel II, 1638-1675 
Vidor Amadeus H. 1675-1730 [king 
of SarJuua, 1720-2730) 


' Kings of Sardinia 

^Vtclot Amadeus II, 1720-1730 Charles Emmanuel IV, 1706-1802 

^Charles Emmanuel III, 1730-1773 I'ictor Emmanuel I, 1802-1821 

Victor Amadeus in, 1773-1796 Charles I'clix, 1821-1831 

Charles iVlbcrt, 1831-1S4S 


Saxony 


Frcdirick, "tlic Wise," elector, 1486- 

^ ^ tsas 

rjohn, 1523-1532 
• John Eredcrick, 1332-1547 
, Maurice, 1547-1553 
-Augustus, 1553-1 5S6 
Clmsrian 1, 1586-1591 
I Christian 11 , 1591-1611 
t JofinjOeOrge I, 1611-1656 
’Johb George JI, III, and IV, 1656- 


Frederick Augustus I. 1694-1733 
(ling of Poland as Augustus 11 , 
i 6 () 7 -r 704 , ^70/7-1733) 

Frederick Augustus II, 1733-1763 
(king of Poland as Augustus HI, 

1734-^763) 

Frederick Augustus III, tkclor, 
1763-1806; ling, 1806-1827 
2\nthom', king, 1827-1836 
Frederick Augustus 11 , 183C-1S54 


SCOTtANO 

See Great Britain 


^ r ' SeEBIA 

'/ Oiman Ewfdre, ijSd^iSis '■ MHaii, 1S39 

y^’Kirs^cintge^.friuee, 1812-1813 Mlchaek 1839-1842 
i • Milw, iSiT-xS^o - - .Alcsander, 1842-1859 
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Sicn.-. 

To xiragon (Spain), I 40 £>-Ifi 3 To x.vsiria, 1720-17^ 

To Savoy, J713-1720 To N apies, 1736-1S60 


StAVOMA 
See Croatia 


StOVAKliV 

TP Httngary, go6-ipi8 


Sloventa (Carwola, etc.) 

To Austria, 1300-iSog To France, iSog-iSrs 

To Austria, tSis-ipiS 


Spain 


Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen, 1479-1 3°4 

Ferdinand and Philip I, 1394-1506 
Ferdinand and Charles 1 , 1596-1516 
Charles I, 1516-1556 (Iloly Roman 
Emperor as Charles I") 

Philip II, 1556-1308 
Philip III, 1598-1621 

Isabella H, 


Philip IV, 1621-1665 
Charles II, 1665-^700 
Philip V, 1700-1746 
Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759 
Charles III, 1759-1788 
Charles I\', 1788-1808 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1S0S-1813 
Ferdinand VII, 1813-1833 
1833-1868 


SllXDEN 


To Denmark, 1307-1323 
Gustavais I Vasa, ling, 1523-1560 
Eric XIV, 1560-1568 
John lU, 1568-1592 
Sigismund, 1502-1599 (king of Ro- 
land, 1387-1632} 

Charles K, 1599-1611 
Gustams 11 Adolphus, 1611-1632 
Christina, 1632-1654 
Charles X, 1654-1660 


Cliarles XI, 1660-1697 
Charles XII, 1697-1718 
Ulpca Eleonora, 1718-1720 
Frederick I, 1720-1751 
Adolphus Frederick, 1751-1771 
Gustavus m, 1771-1792 
Gustavus rV, 1702- 1809 
Charles XIH, itSog-rSiS 
ChailesXIV^.Bemadotte, 1818-1844 
Oscar 1 , 1844-1S39 



eurobean STATES, 1500-1830 Sl.t 
Ttiscaks 

^ussaiidwMedid, ifJiSe, 15*3-1537 Francis, 1737-1765 (duke n/ Lor~ 
femio, |, ' gmiid-diike, 1 557-1 574 raitie; Holy Roman Emperor, 1P4 j- 

J?jOTfeI/3574*-i587 U'da) 

,Ferdmand'I, 1587-1605 Leopold I, 1765-1790 (//oi'y Raman 

C*simo U,^i(k55-i02i Emperor, .1700-1702) 

Ferdinjind Ft, 16*1-1670 Ferdinand 111 , 1790-iSox 

,CoBim0jUri67o-i733 To France, iSai-tSis 

’jolm Gaston,' 1753-T737 Ferdinand III, 1S15-1S24 

■ Leopold II, 1824-1860 


Two SiCIULS 
See Naples; Sicily 


Republic la 1797 
Tujfihlrvii 77P7-tSos 


Veipce 

Tp France, 1S0S-1S14 
To Atistria, rSz^-to’dis 


Yugoslavli 

See Croatia; Mantenegro; Serbia; Slovenia 
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Note. The following bibliograph}' is intended to provide the_ ^ 
advanced student of the histoo' of Europe during the three cen- 
turies from 1500 to 3S30 with means of checking and supplement- 
ing statements in tlie foregoing tect and conducting additional 
and independent researches. The bibliography is not c.xhaustive; 
and for otlier works, as well as for critical comments on those ' 
listed below, the student should have recourse to tlie recenOy 
published and invaluable Guide to historical lileralurc. Many of 
the listed works, moreover, contain detailed bibliographies on the 
special matters of which they severally treat. 

Generai, Guides ^vnd Aids 

General bibliographical aids: Guide to historical literature (1931), edited 
under the auspices of the American Historical Association, by G. >L 
Butcher, H. R. Shipman, S. IJ. Fay, A. H. Shearer, and AV. H. Allison; 
I. G. Mudge, Kcu' guide to reference hooks, rev. ed. (1020); R. A. Feddie, 
National bibliographies, a desmplive catalogue of the tiorks which register 
books published in each country (1012); Jonathan Nield, Guide to the best 
historical novels and tales, sth ed. (1020). 

For German historj-; F. C. Dalilmann and G. Waite, QucHenhmde der 
deutschen Geschichtc, Stli ed. by Paul Hcrre (iqia); Richard Channate, 
Wegweiser durch die Literahir der dstcrreichischcn Gcschichle (igia). For 
French historj" Henri Hauser, Sources de Vhistoirc dc France, 14^4-1610, 
4 vols. (1906-13); Emile Bourgeois and Louis Andre, Sources dc I'histoire 
dc France, idicr-iyiy, 3 vols. (1913-26). For Italian histon.-: Emilio Cahd, 
Biblioteca di bibliografa storira italiana (1903-7). For Spanish histoiy; 
B. Sinchez .Alonso, Fucnlcs de la historia espancla (loig). For Sla\ic historj': 
R. J. Kcrner, Slavic Europe, a selected bibliography in the western European 
languages, comprising history, languages, and literatures (lOiS). For British 
history; Godfrey Davies, ed., Bibliography of British history, Stuart 
period, 1602-1714 (192S); J. B. Williams, Guide to the printed materials for 
English social and ccomonic history, lyyo-tSjO, 2 vols. (1027). 

For periodical literature: Poole's indes to paiodkal lileralurc, rSoa-rpod 
(1SS1-190S); Readers’ guide to periodical literature, iSgg-iQsi (1905-22), 
International index to periodicals (1021 ff.); Social science abstracts (1929 fl.). 

Historical periodicals, with valuable articles and critical revdens of his- 
torical vorks: American historical review (1896 IT.); English historical review 
(189611.); Journal of modern history (1029 ff.); Political sciaice quarterly 
(1886 ff.), Journal of economies and business history (19281!.); Hislortcdl 
outlook (loiS ff., as History teachers’ Magazine, 1909-1S); History (1912 ff.); 
Revue Msinrimie (18761!.); Historische Zeitschrifl (1839 ff.); Rivista Storica 
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.iidiana (18S4 fF); Reaue de synthhse hslorique (1900 H,); Arclnv JUr Kul- 

iurgeschkJ'ieJioo:^ ff.) 

, Historical research and method: C. G. Crump, Ilislory and historical 
research (1028); H. E, Barnes, New history and the social studies (Tosj); 
t.M.ning, IFriftug of history (1020); Benedetto Croce, History, its tinory 
aid fracticc, Eng, trans. from Itai (1921); Ernst Bemlieim, Lchrhnch der 
htslansdien Melhsdc wnd der Geschirhlsphdospphu, 6lh ed. (1908); Wilhelm 
Bauer, Ehiftihrung in das Sludiunt der Gsschtclte (1921); Gustav Wolf, 

: Einfiihrung in das Stadium der niurrcn Gcsrhichtc (xoro). 

'■ Aliases, geography, calendar, anthropology, and language : W. R, Shep- 
herd, llUtoncal ados, 7lh ed. (1920!, Cambridge modern history alias, 2nd cd. 
(1925), E A. Freeman, Ilistorkal geography of Europe, 3rd ed. by J. B. 
Btity (r903); .\le\nnder Philip, Calendar, its history, slrueiiire, and wiprovc- 
{1921); A L. Kroeber, Anthropoiogv (1923); F. Boas, Anthropology and 
i'mBdemUfe (2928); F. H. HanUns, Rada! bask of livtHzatwn (1926); \V. F. 
Ogbhrn, Social change xdth respect to cidturc and original nature {1922); Lurn 
’Dominian, Frontiers of language and nationality in Europe (1917); Otto 
jespersen, Language, its nature, deedopment, and origin (1922). 

■^Eneydopedias and biographical dictionaries: EiicvdapeeJta Britannica, 
■' ;t4th ed. {1929), and, less up-to-date but fuller and more accurate in detail, 
Iith ed. (loio-ti); Neis international encyclopedia, 2nd ed. (1922); Ency~ 
{kpfdia of the social sciences (1929 if.); Eitcveloptrdta of rdigion and ethics, 
isl by James Hastings and others (190,8-27); Catholic encyclopedia, cd. by 
,C. G/Herbcrmann and others (1907-22); Jewish cncyelo^dia, cd. by 
Cyrus'* Adler and others (icjoi-6); Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, cds, 
-Dktianat^ of national biography (1885 ff.); AUgundnc dcutschc Biographic 
,(1875-1912) There are numerous other historical encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, in French. German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, etc. 

^ General historical worlss, treating of modem Europe on a large scale and 
.Hnclading bibliographies: Candmidge modern history, planned by Lord .Acton, 
-ed, fay .A. W Ward, G. W. Protliero, and S. Leilhcs, 14 vols. (1902-12) ; 
‘ E.' lAtos-se and A. l^mbaud, Tlkloire g&iirale dtt 40 siiclc d nos jours, 12 
■vols. (1893-1001); Wilhelm Oncken, cd., Allgcmdnc Geschichte in Ehad- 
darstelhmgen, 46 vols. (1870-03), Theodor Lindner, Wdtgeschidnc sdt der 
'Vbihmaandcriing, 9 vols. (1901-16); Ihslory of dvdisalion, ed. by Henri 
Ben,C.''K. Ogden, G. Renard, .and H. E. Barnes, about 200 vols. (1924 ff ); 
"Henri Bcrr, ed , fhaln/ior. de rkumanitS, 100 vols. (1920 ff.); S. M. Dubnow, 
Wdlgtsdtiehk dcs judischen Volkes ton scinen thanjungen hk cur Gegeirwarf, 
Germ trans. from Rus., 10 toIs. (1923-9). 

' '^General Vtorhs on economic histoty, with bibliographies; N. S. B, Gras, 
' IntrcHudion to ecot.aimc history (1022I; M M, Knight, 11 . E. flames, and 
j r, Fltigel, Economic hislorp of Europe ns moiern limes (1028); N. S B, Gras, 
JJhtorypJ ngriesdhire in Europe and Amcn'ea (1925); Cbve Day, History 
'of emrnime, rev, cd, (1922) ; AI. AL Kovalevski, Die Slumomisdie Enhddjtmg 
‘ Ep-'apts hk sum B'ghm der hapilaltslischrn IViriscluiffsform, Germ, trans. 
irons Rt&Vy voli (1901-14). 

Geocralworksonvulturalhistoiy, iritis bibliographies; Ljmn Thorndike, 
Short hisfeiy of-dvilbatimi (jped): J. H. Randall, Mahing of the tnedern 
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mind C1926); EgOn FriedeU, Cullural history of the modern age, Eng. trans. 
from Germ, 2 vols. (1930), Frank Thilly, History of philosophy, rev. ed. 
(1920); W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler, Short history of sciaux, rev. ed." 

' (1925); Laurie Magnus, Dklionary of European Hlerature, designed as a 

companion to English studies (1926); Joseph Pijoan, History of art, Eng. 
trans. from Span., 3 vols. (1927-8); Helen Gardner, AH through the ages 
(1927) ; Paul Landormy, History of music, Eng. trans. from Fr. (192S). 

References for CIhapter I 

PoLracAL Ideas and iNsuronoNS at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century 

General: Cambridge modern history, Vol. I, Renaissance; V. Kraus and 
K. Kaser, Im Ausgang dcs Mitlelallers, 143S-15IQ, 2 vols. {18S8-1912); 

J. W. Allen, History of political thought in the shtcenth century (1928); 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed.. Social and political ideas of some great thinkers of 
the renaissance and the reformation (1925); Henri Hauser, ModernitS dii 
XVIe siielc (1930); C. J. H. Hayes, Essays on mtionalism (1926), i-ii. - 

Holy Roman empire: R. W. Seton-Watson, Maximilian I (1902); C. Hare, 
Maximilian the dreamer (1917); James (Viscount) Brj’ce, Holy Roman emt 
pire, rev. ed. (tgit) ; F. X. von Krones, Handbuch dcr Gcschichtc Oesterreichi 
von dcr allcslen Zeit, 5 vols (t88o-i), \'o!. II, bk, xi, and Vol. Ill, bk. xii;' 
William Coxe, History of the house of Austria, Bohn ed., 4 vols. (1893-4). 
For Christianity and Christendom, see References for Chapter IV, Wow. 

Ottoman empire: Ferdinand Schevill, History of the Balkan peninsula 
from the earliest times (1922); Sir Edwin Pears, Destruction of the Greek em- 
pire and the story of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1903); A. H,' 
Lybyer, Government of the Ottoman empire in the lime of Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent (1913); George Finlay, History of Greece, Vol. IV (1877); H.AV. V. 
Temperley, History of Serbia (1917); Nicolae Jorga, History of Roumania, 
Eng. trans. from Fr. (1926); Nicolae Jorga, Hisloircdes Roimainsdc Tran- 
sylvanie et dc Hongrie, 2 vols. (1915-6); Ernest Mercicr, Histoirc de I’Afrique' 
scplentrionale depuis les temps les plus recuHs fusgti’d la conqutic frangaise, 
1S3Q, 3 vols. (1888-90). 

City states: F. L. Taylor, Art of war in Italy, 7404-1^2^ (1920) ; Pasquale 
Villari, Life and times of Niccold Mochiavdh, Eng. trans. from It^., rev.'cd., 

2 vols. (1S98); W. C. Hazlitt, History of the Venetian republic, her rise, her 
greatness, and her civilization, 4th rev. ed. by F. J. Pajme, 2 vols. (1915); ' 
C. M. Ad\', History of Milan under the Sforsa (1907); H. A. Hyetl, Florence, 
her history and art to the fall of the republic (1903) ; E. Armstrong, Lorenzo de ' , , 
Medici (rSg?); Theodor Lindner, Die dcutschc House, Hire Gcschichie und 
Bedeutung, 4th ed. (191 r); Wilson King, Chronicles of three free cities, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Lubeck (1914); P. J. Blok, History of the people of the Nether- - 
lands, Eng. trans. from Dutch, 5 vols. (1898-19x2), Vols. I, 11 ; Henri 
Pirenne, Histoire de Bdgique, 6 vok. (1900-26), Vols. I-UL 

Spain and Portugal: R. B. Mcrriman, Rise of the Spanish empire in the 
old world and in the imi, Vol. I (1918); S. lAine-Poole and A. Gilman, Moors 
in Spain (rS86): W. H. Prescott, History of the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
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'•bd&iJ'-f'CtilJwUe, cd. by W. H. Munro, 4 vols. (ipaj); 1 . 1 >. Plunket, Isabd 
hjCastHe am! flte making of the Spajiish rniion (1915): W. T. M'alslj. hahdla 
of'Spain, the last crusader (1930); J. H. Jlaritljol, Espagtie scuts Perdimnd cl 
Isabelle, k gotitcntemati, ks imtit-utiems, cl les nusttrs (1S92) ; H. M. Stephens, 
‘Potlulol, 4th ed. (1008). 

Prance: J. S. C. Bridge, History oj France from Ike death of Ltmis XI, 
'.vyols, (1921-0), covering the years 1483-1514; Ernest La\'isse, ed., Ilisloire 
6 e Prance, 9 vob. (1900-1 1), \’ol. ! 4 Q 2 -is 59 , by H. Lemonmer. 

' British Isles: James Gairdner, Henry VII {1SS9); Fninds Hackett, 
Henry the Eighth (1929); \V. Hunt and R. L. Poole, cds.. Polnical history of 
England, la vols. (1905-10), Vol. V, i^Sy-ijay, by H. /V. L. Fislier; A. D. 
Ihnes, Etiglaiid under the Tudors (1008); A. F. Pollard, IFo/rey {1029); 
J. R. 'Ib;nner, Tudor constitutional dorumcnls (1922); .Andrew Lang, History 
of Scotland, Vol. I (1900); James Hogan, Ireland in the European system, 
Vol 1 , 150(t~iyyp (1920) ; Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, 3 vols. 
(1885-90). 

'' Scandinavia, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Russia: R. K. Bain, Scatidl 
naoia, a political history of Denmark, Nomay, and Siceden from lyij (1905); 
Knut Gjerset, History of Iceland (1024); C. E. Maurice. Bohemia from the 
^earliest limes, 2nd ed. (1922); P. H. V. von Lillzow, Bohemia, an historical 
sketch (1S96); A. I'ambery and Louis Heilprin, Story of Hungary (1SS6); 
R, K. Bai.n, Slavoriir Europe, a poHfiral JjJsUvy of Boloml oyd Er/ssia from 
I44P to ifpG (1908); Ezechiel Ziidcr, Neuers Ccschkkc Bolens, \'ol, I, 

(1915): Theodor Schiemann> Russland, Bolen, uml Liviand bis ins ip. 
'Jakrhundcfl, 2 vols. (1886-7); O- Kliuchevski, History of Russia, Eng. 
Jtans. from R\is., \'ols. I-III (1011-26); A. N. Rambaud, Popular history 
Of Russia from the earliest limes, Eng. traiK. from Fr., 2 vols. (1904), Vol, I; 
Karl StUhlin, Gcsehichlr Russlands von den Anfttngen, \'oL I (1923); Ka- 
zimierz Waliszewski, Ivan the Terrible, Eng, imns. from Fr. (1904); Mikhail 
lJriishev€k}', Geschichtc dcs ukraimschen Volkcs, 8 vok. (189S-1917). 
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EcoNO}.ac Exp.vnsion 

General: A. F. Pollard. Factors In modern history (1907), ii, vi, .v; H. D. 
Ba.Yj German society at the close of the middle ages (1S94); Johannes Janssen, 
Hisiory of the German people. Eng. tran.s. from Genn., r6 vols, (1896-igio); 
M. if. KoNmlcvski, Die dkonomischc EnlmcklMig Europas his turn Bcginn 
dcr kapitalistisckm Wirtschaftsfonn, Germ, trans. from Rus,, 7 vols. (looi- 
14), espedaliy \'ols, HI, 1 \', \T, Emile Lcvasscur, Ilisloire dcs dosses 
ettttieres cl del'industric ci: Prance avant ipSp, Vol H (iQOi), Bk. V; Georges 
d*AvcneI, Bistoirc Iconomiguc de la proprUk, dcs salaircs, etc.. 6 vols. 
(1894-1012): W. J. Ashley, Economic organisation of England (1914), dis. i-Vj 
William Cunningham, Growth of Engltsh industry and commerce in modern 
times, 5th ed., 3 vob. (1910-12): H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, eds,, SocioJ 
Engiattd (1C09). Vob. II, III: R. H. Tawmey and Eileen Poiver, Tudor 
ecoiioin.r documents, 3 vob. (1924). 
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Agriculture in i6th century: R. E. Prothcro (Baron Ernie), English farm- 
ing, pasl and present, 4th cd. (1927) ; R. H. Tawney, Agrarian prabkmin the 
sixteenth century (1912); E. F. Gay, Essays on English agrarian history in the 
sixteenth century (1913); W. Hasbach, History of the English agricultural 
labourer, Eng. trans. from Germ. (1908); Julius Klein, Ucsta, a study in 
Spanish econwnic history, 1273-1836 (1920); A. P. Usher, History of the 
grain trade in France, 1400-J710 (1913). 

Towns and commerce in 16th century: Clive Day, History of commerce, 
rev. ed (1922); W. S. Lindsay, History of merchant shipping and ancient 
commerce, 4 vols. (1874-6); W. J. Ashley, English economic history and 
theory, ^'ol. I (18S8); Mrs. J. R. Green, Town life in England in thcfifleeiilh 
century, 2 vols. (1894); Charles Gross, Gild merchant, 2 vols. (1S90); Lujo 
Brentano, On the history and developmsnt of gilds {1870); George Unwin, 
Gilds and companies of London (1908); Wilhelm Heyd, Geschichle des Lc- 
vantehandcls itn Mittelalter, 2 vols. (1S79); Aloys Schulte, Geschichle des 
mitlclalicrlichen Handels tind Verkehrs sioischen Westdentschland und lialien, 
2 vols. (1900); Hugo Preuss, Die Entmicklung des deutschen Stadtewesens 
(rood); Georg von Below, Territorium und Sladl, Anfshlzc znr deutschen 
Verfassungs-, Venoaltungs-, und Wirtsckaftsgcsc/nchte, 2nd ed. (1923). 

Explorations and discoveries: W. C. Abbott, Expansion of Europe, rev. 
ed. (1924); E. P. Cheyney, European background of American history, 1300- 
z6oo (1904): C. R. Beazley, Dawn of modern geography, 2 vols. (1897); A. E. 
Kordenskiold, Facsimile atlas to the early history of cartography, Eng. trans. 
(1S89): Gabriel Marcel, Cartes ct globes relatifs & la dCcouverle dc V Amerique 
dll XVIc au XVIIIe siicte (1S93); Charles De Lannoy and H. Vander 
Linden, Histoire dc I’expansion colonialc des pcuples eurofilcns, Vol. I, 
Portugal ct Espagne (1907); Sidney Dark, Quest of the Indies (1920); M. B. 
Synge, Book of discovery, the history of the world’s exploration (1912); C. R. 
Beazley, Prince Henry the Navigator (1895); J. N. L. Baker, History of 
geographical discovery and exploration (1031); Henry' Harrisse, Discovery of 
North America (1892); Henry Vignaud, Histoire critique dela grande entre- 
prise de Christophe Cclomb, 2 vols. (1911); F. H. H. Guillemard, Life of Ferdi- 
nand Magellan and the first circumnavigation of the globe, 1480-1321 (1890); 
J. A. Williamson, Voyages of the Cabots and the English discovery of Norik 
America under Henry VII and Henry VIII (1929); John Fiske, Discovery 
of America, Vols. I-HI of his Historical Writings (1902); IC. G. Jayne, 
Vasco da Gama and his successors, 1460-1380 (1010); E. H. Blair and J. A. 
Robertson, eds , Philippine Islands, explorations by early navigators, etc. 

(1003-9)- 

Portugal overseas: H. M. Stephens, Portugal, 4th ed. (1908); H. M. 
Stephens, Albuquerque and the Portuguese settlements in India (1S92); F. C. 
Danvers, Portuguese in India, 2 vols. (1894); R- S. Whiteway, Rise of the 
Portuguese power in India, 14Q7-X330 (1899); P- E- Pieris, Ceylon mid the 
Portuguese, 1303-136S (1920); J. J. A. Campos, History of the Portuguese in 
Bengal (1919); K. S. Latourette, Dcvdopmenl of Clihm, 4th ed. (1929); 
Henri Cerdier, Histoire gSnSrale de (a Chine el de ses relations avee les pays 
Grangers dcpiiis les temps les plus anciens, 4 vols. (1020-1) ; James Murdoch, 
History of Japan, rev. ed. by J. H. I^ngford, 3 vols. (1926), Vol. H; 
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H. Nagaokn, Stsioire des rehtions dtt Japan ai'ecV Bnrope nux XVIe ct X Vjit 
nkles {i905);L.Delptace, Calholiciwis au Japoiti 2 vots. (ipoq-io); Robert 
Soutliey! ITislory of Braztl, 3 wls. (t8i7-22); Manoel de Oliveira Limaj 
Evolution of BrocU compared with that of Spanish and jlnglo~Saxon America, 
ed. by R. A. Martin (1914). 

Spain overseas: H, E. Bolton and T. M. Marshall, Colonisation of Xorlh 
America. (1920); H I. Priestley, Coming of tkeuhiieman, Vol. I 

-of JJhtory of ,1 merienn life, ed. by A. M. Schle^ger and O. R. Fox (1027 ft.) ; 
E. G. Bonme, Spam in America, J4jo-ijSo (1904); I. B. IRichman, Spanish 
I conquerors, a chronicle of the dawn of empire oierseos (loig); Pheodore 
Maynard, Dc Soto and the conquistadorcs (1930); R. B. Alerriman, Rise of 
the Spanish empire in the old world and in the new, Vol. II (1922); Clark 
tt'issler, American Indian, an introduction to the anthropology of the -new 
world, 2nd ed. (1922) , L. B Simpson, Encomienda in New Spain, forced 
native labor in the Spanish colonies, i4Q2-iyyo (1929); F. A. MacXutt, 
Barlhohjnew dc Las Casas, his life, Ms apostolate, and his writings (1909); 
W. H. Prescott, History of the conquest of Mexico, ed. by T. A. Joyce, 2 vols. 

’ (1922), and History of the conquest of Peru, ed. by W. H. Munro, 3 vols. 
(1904)’, C, R. Markham, Incas of Peru (1910); Bernard Moses, Spanish 
dependencies in South America, an introduction to the history of their civilisa- 
tion, s voE (1914); H. H. Bancroft, History of Central America, VoE, I-II 
(18S2-S), and History of Mexico, Vols. I-IV (1883-7); C. S. Brtden, Re- 
ligious aspects of the conquest of Mexico (1930); I, A. Wright, Early history 
of Cuba, i4gz-ijS6 (rgid); D. P. Barron's, History of the Philippines, 4th 
cd. (1924); C. FT. Haring, Trade and ttavigation between Spain and the Indies 
in the time of Ike Hapsburgs (lorS). > 

, Rise of modem capitalism: L. B . Packard, Comn'crcial revolution (1927); 
J. K. Hobson, Evoiution of modern capitalism, and ed. (191“); Henri Sile, 
^Mvderli capitalism, its origin and evolution, Eng. tians. from Fr. (xosS); 
: Werner Sombart, Her modernc Kapilalismus, 4th cd., 3 vols. (r92i-7); 
R.,H. Tanmcy, Religion and the rue of capitalism (1926); G. SchmoUer, 
Mercantile system and iffjiistorical significance, Eng. trans. from Germ, 
(loio); G. tlnnin. Industrial organisation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenlnrits (1904); Ridiard Ehrenberg, Capital and finance in the age of tlx 
renaissance, Eng. tra.n.s. from Germ. (1928); Bugger newsletters, iy68-i6ay, 
Eng, trans, 2 scries (1924-6); G. F. A^oung, Medici, 2 voE. (1909); A. B. 
Kerr, Jacques Coeur, merchant prince (1929); J. K. Ingram, History of 
slavery and serfdom (i8Sg) ; G. F. Dow, Slave ships and slaving (1927) ; H. H. 
Johnston, Negro in the new world (1910). 
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'Bohemia, 7, 35-36, 263-265, 426, 802. 
/ iSfe Habshurg Family, Holy Roman 
' Empire,) \ >1 

'Boleyn, Anne, 172, 173, iv^, 239- 
BoiKar, Simon, 777, 778-779, 781. 
J!nb\d!4 

.Bonaparte, family, 664; Jerome, 638, 
,/t573»'<5fi7rJos<^h. 6sS, 665, 673, 675, 
^ 677, 6Sij 699. 714; 7*7.' I.o«is, 

, ^6sy. 673. 674; Napoleon. (Set 

t Na^lcoa I,) , 1 

iBoTRia, CtEsat, rp, J46: Lnerezia, 146. 
Borodina, battle of, 6S4. .. 

Bos«uct, 294, 658. '* 

Boston, 479, 4S0. 

Botanj*, 131. 505- 
j Bothweii, Earl of, 252. 

Boucher, 563. 

'Boniboa, family, 255-256, 2S0, 286, 288, 
394-3J0» Sqo, (SQi, ^94, 765, 

, Baurgfbisis, or Sliddle das'?, 93; and 
Calvinbrn, 1O6, 167; ,and Puritan 
1 " Revolution in England, 432-434; in 
Ftahcfi, under Henry IV, 279. .280, 
tn'Eraacc, under Louis XIV, 294, 
decline of, in Germany, in 
^ .t7tii reatury. 321, 322; in Austria, 
“'./dSt; Iir-Bottagal, 354; rise 6f, in 
,jtStb century,' 584-585, 586-58S, 597; 

and rrcnrJi Re\ oKition, 588, 591, 596, 
’ S07» 6»6, di7~dio. 629, 632, 630; and 
Napoisrm, 65?; in earlj’ ipth tentury, 
' " 77B-71 o 7 Jbr, 764, 767, 769, 785, 7S8, 
■ 70:7 j *v 

-Bpjlc, Robert, 'so? ' 


S4S 

Boyne, battle of the, 402. 

Braddock, Gtnetal, 40$, 

Bragama, duke of, 244-243. 

Brahe, Tycho, 123-724, 134 
Brandenburg, 7, 260, 301, 311,323, 230, 
551, 344, 345, Sat, (Sec Bohen- 
zollern I'amily, Prussia) 

Brazil, 73, 77, 78-79, 263, 392, 394 n., 
67s, 774, 781-782 
Brcltcnfcld, battle of^ ,69. 

Bricimc, Lometrie dc, 393. 

Brissot, 625, 620, 635. 

Browne Robert. iSo. 

Bruegbcl, 52 n., S3 « . 88 n 
Brumaire, cipliteentli, 644. 

Bnimmel. “Beau,” 350 
Bruno, Giordano, 152-133, 13;, 506. 
Brunswick, Duke of, 343^ Ojj, 663, 
Brussels, 7S9 

Bucharest, treaty of (jSi2), 683, 70S. 
Buckingham, Duke of^ 436. 

Budapest, 14, 33, 36, 233. 

Bud6, William, 100 
Buenos Aires., St, 777,, y-g, 

Bufion, 305. 

Bulgaria, 12, 40, S02. 

Bull, John, 1 18. 

Bulls, Papal, 140 n. 

Burgoyne, General, 484. 

Burgundy, duchy of, 32-23, 30, 31, 0$ 
county of (Francl\c Corotd), 23, 271, 
286, 20S, 3or. 

Burke, Edmund, 44-, 481, 569, 622, 
710, 711, 742 
Bums, Robert, 571, 744. 

Burzchouchafl, 753. 

Byrd, William, nS 
Byron, Bor^, 74;f-r45, 747, 783. 
Byzantinc-Empirc, 6, 9, lo, 15; fall of 
Ti-13, 14, 357- 

Cabinet (Ensdlsb), 453, 458. 

CaboE John, 30, 74, 385. 

Cabral, Pedro, 74“ "5. 

Cadir, 234, 310, 771, 773, 778, 779- 
Casar, 100, title of. 337 n. 

Cagliostro, 560. 

CaAiw, 596-597, 509. 

Calais, 251, 256. 

Otlcutttt, 30S, 411. 

Osldcron, 261, 567.. 

Calendar. 123-126, 813. 

CalloE 287 n, 
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Calmar, union of, 35. 

Calonnc, 503. 

Calvin, John, 20, 161, 163-166, 168, 177, 
181, 182, 183, 202, 209, 820. 

Calvinism, i6i-i6g, 174, 176, igi, 194- 
197, 203. 204, 206, 208, 2ri, 214- 
21S, 216, 2 i8, 245. 248, 263-265, 273, 
513, 742. 820. 

Cambrai, league of, ai; peace of, 231. 

Camoens, 45, 122. 

Campo Formio, treaty of, 642, 650, 661. 

Canada, 397. 409-410, 413. 469. 47S, 
476, 480, 483, 486-487, 4gi. 

Canning. George, 676, 764, 776, 780, 
789- 

Canon Law, 140. 

Canova, 736. 

Capet, Hugh, 30. 

Capitalism, rise of modem, 82-95, 213- 
215. 797. 817, 828; and European 
expansion, 85; failure to develop, in 
Spain and Portugal, S7-8S; growth 
of, in Germany and Netherlands, 88, 
go, 240; in i8th century, 422, 465, 
586; in agriculture, 91, 465-469, 716- 
717. 797- 

Capitulations, 16-17. 

Carbonari, 699-700, 707, 755, 771. 

Cardan, 126-127. 

Cardinals, 137-13S. 

Carlsbad decrees, 754. 

Carlstadt, 179-180. 

Carnatic, 410, 411. 

Carnot, 630, 632-633, 634, 66g. 

Caroline, of Great Britain, 764. 

Carpaccio, Vittore, 26 n. 

Carrier, 636. 

Cartier, 76. 

Casanova, 560. 

Casas, Bnrtolom6 dc las, 86. 

Castile, 8, 32, 40. {See Spain.) 

Castlereagh, Lord, 712, 722, 724, 731, 
732. 760, 764, 778- 

Cateau-Cambr6sis, treaty of, 231-232, 
2St. 258. 

Catherine, of Aragon and England, 30, 
171-172, r73, 224, 23S, 239. 

Catherine de’ Medici. {See Medici.) 

Catherine II (the Great), of Russia, 
343 n , 353, 372-374. 379. 381-383. 

Catholic Church, 137, 191 ; at beginning 
of 16th century, 4-6, 136-132; in i6lh 
centuiy, 1S3-210, 244; in 17 th and 


18th centuries, 263-274, 312-314, 351, 
433. 43S. 448-453. 471. 512, 516- 
527. 323. 526, 528-529; and French 
Revolution, 612-613, 617, 634, 636, 
638; and Napoleon, 653-654, 673- 
674, 682; in early 19th century, 719 
742-743. 762, 764. 767, 769, 772. 785- 
Catholic league, in Thirty Years’ War, 
267, 26s. 

Cato Street conspiracy, 763. 

Cavaignac, 787. 

Cavaliers, 44°- ' 

Cavendish, Henry, 502, 503, 

Cavendish, Thomas, 386. 

Censorship, 1S6, 208, 590-591, 658, 752, 
754- 763. 795- 
Cervantes, 45, 259. 

Cesaipino, 131. 

Ceylon, 72, 77, 392, 418, 713. 

Chambers of Reunion, 301-302. 

Cimmbre introuvahic, 766. 

Champlain, Samuel, 2S0, 391. 
Charcoal-Burners, 767-768. {See 
Carbonari.) 

Charlemagne, 5, 19. 

Charles, archduke (of Austria), 678. 
Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, 8, 23. ■ 
Cliatles V, Emperor (Charles ’I, , of 
Spain), 32. 36, 107. ti6, 130. 132. t3S. 
156, 166, 172, 18;, 189, 223-241. 
Charles VI, Emperor (Archduke Charles 
of Austria), 280, 327, 329. , . * 

Charles VII, Emperor , (Elector of 
B.avuria), 338. 

Charles I, of England, 390, 435-441, 45a. 
Charles II, of England, 300, 301, 395, 
441,445-451.452- 
Charles VIII, of France, at, 22, 31, 
Charles IX, of France, 204, 255. 

Charles X, of France, 2^. 768, 785- * 
787. {See Artois, Count of.) , ' ' 
Charles I, of Spain. {Sec Charles V, 
Emperor.) '■ 

Charles II, of Spain, 277, 2S0, 306-307, 
30S. 

Charles III, of Spain, 2S0, 317, 353, 355. 
Charles of Spain, 2S0, 317, 318, 633, 
674, 675, 714- . ' 

Charles XI, of Sweden, 369 n. 

Charles XII, of Sweden. 369-371. 

Charles XIII, of Sweden, 665, 704. 
Charles XIV, of Sweden, 794. {See' 
Bemadotte.) - *' 
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■ 3?=j;A^ 

VCW&p6 utiticV;a^ ’ ' ,'■ 

•■ChbIibOT«:W;i340?i.,'.383. S"4 j S79- 

'f,CliBtaiioQi;tf:^^i ;X9o-497- „, - , 
’7. i'iix^tholic ;CKurcli,.'Ott^^ Church, 
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77, 
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.>aihreJ>vA(5«'Catht>hc Church. Ortho- 
l^yttW-Churdit'EMtestautism.) _ 
';;Cha:chd!.&igland.-:(Scc^ 

"taiUri^tra.yial'.'.'V ' 

■jCicera, ypo,-Soi:wi'^- 
CrsaipineiitpuljEcj '8441 858- 

-jatkSi'/i^^ifitliXenturjV -35-8 J. 0 . 4 ;. m 

;fLCiV>: sStes;'>i7^.j3,'47, 814 . ' 

. . ’Ci«l cphstithddnphthe fclerg.v* (French) , 

l;rCL^nsrayi'9pt/aii',,i28i'S.iS"378, 

/'4vh''7Sii^8tS;'833<. • ; 

!.ylSetttM'OT|-'P(>pe;'.x72i i8-l. 2?i- 
A;:Ottofchtytri,;-Popi:, i.rr. .■ ’ 
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Coblenz, 615, 616, 720. 

Code Napoleon, 634, 867» 7°?, 786. 

Coen, John, 392. 

Colbert, 294-207, 3°t> 3^4, 400, 40t, 

497- 

Coleridge, 744, 745- 
Cold, John, tog, 170. 

Coligny, 237, 390. 

Collection de dmimads tVWiir, 74t. 

ColUp France, 107, 109. 

Cologne, 7- 

Colombia. Si, 778, 779, 7 °°' ("i- 
Colonization, in j6lh century, 38, 7o~ 

S2, 300; in 17th centurj-, 390-401; 
in i8th ccnlur>-, 353> 41+-420, 489- 
470; anil Napoleon, 656, 690. 

Columbus, Christopher, Si- 7 °< 7=--74, 
4-8' 

Commerce, before 1500, 12, i», =0, 2t, 
ae; in i6th century, 30, SS"8o, 72- 

73, 04-9S. «7, 253. S16; 

in modem society, 55, 82; difficulties 
of 63-64; czjiausion of, 69, 303; ot 
Spain, 223, 253, 260-261 : 

2S0 29s, 390; British, 339. 3o5'3<>9/ 
414. 42t, 462, 487, 716, 777; or 

Netherlands, 39i-393i growth 01, m 
iSth century, 58s; and Napoleomc 
Wars, 662, 6S3; and Russia, 567, 083. 
in early 19th centuiy', 719. 764. 77 1, 
789. (See Mercantilism.) 

Common Prayer, Book of, 120, *"4. MS- 
Commons, House of. (See. Parliament, 
Englislt.) 

Commonwealth, English, 44X- 
Commune, 602, 656. 

Comptc Rcndn, of Neckcr, 593'^ 

Concert ot Europe, 729-733. 7SS. 
773,776,781. 790,798. 

ConcordaU, 743; of rSot, 053. 

Condf, 256, 287, =90, 297. 

Condorcet. 625. 829. 

Condot-ticrii 

Confederation of the Rhine, 665, 6 , , 
673, 6S6, 687. 

Confirmation, 142. _ 

Congri^tionaUsm, i~i, t8o-i. , 309^ 

CrSess, Continental 

-St eSe. 4S3; American, 489-400, 
7K0; international, 733- Vienna, 
Congress of.) 

Consalvt. Cardinal, 743* 


784, 
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Consen'atism, in early 59th century, 

- 718-719, 731. 733- 7SI-77S, 790-795- 

Constable, 74S. 

Constance, council of, 140. 

Constantine I, Graieo-lioman Emperor, 
0. 337 n. 

Constantine XI, Graxo-Roman Ena- 
peror, i •, jS, 357 n 

Constantine, Grand-Dule of Russia, 
75^- 797- 

Constantinople, 11-13, 38, 62, 192-193, 
3S1. 

Constitution, British, 429-431, 457-460; 
of United States, 4SS-489; French, of 
1791, 613-614, 654; French, of Year I, 
639-640; French, of Year III, 640; 
French, of Year VIII, 649-650, 652; 
Spanish, of 1812, 6S2, 769-770. 

Consulate, French, 645, 649-657. 

Continental Conercss, American, 480- 
481, .582, 4S8 

Continental system, 670-674, 677, 681, 
6S2, 6S3. 

Conventicles, 450. 

Convention. National (French), 628- 
b40, bpb, 73b. 

Convention Parliament, 443 

Cook, Captain, 419-420. 

Cooper, J. F., 745- 

Copenhagen, battle of, 651, 670, 672. 

Copernicus, 123-124, 126, 130, 497. 

Copley, 562. 

Corday. Charlotte, 620 n. 

Cordelier Qub, 619, 620. 

Corneille, 294, 567. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 417, 485. 

Corporation Act, 450. 

“Cbrridor,” Polish, 374. 

Corsica, 317 n., 592 n., 648, oSg. 

Cortes, of Portugal, 33, 774; of Spain, 
33. 34, 770, 771, 773- 

Cortea; Hernando, 79-80. 

Cairle, 581. 

Cossacks, 350, 36r. 

Coster, l45urens, 98. 

Council of Blood, 247; Troubles, 246; 
Regcnc>', in Holy Roman Empire, 
23s. 236, 237- 

Councils, church, 140, 184, 185. (5cc 
Trent, council of.) 

Coup d'eiat, 644-645, 647, 649. 

Courland, 374, 3^, 703. (Fee Latvia, 
Letts.) 


Court, of High Commiss*'®- 4355 9 
star chamber, 29, 23S, 449- 
Covenant (Scottish), 440, .449- 
Con-per, 57T. 

Cracow, 345, 382. - ^ 

Craft Guilds. 57-60, 83. , > ; 

Cranmer, 120, 373, 175, 

Croatia. 36, 40, 190, 325, i°~> “SL 793j 
S02. (Fee Hungary.) 

Cromwell, Oliver, 304, 43®) 44t>- 
445- 

Cromu ell, Richard, 445. 

Crusades, r2, 25, 4r, 6r, 6.b *^8.^26. 

Cuba, 79, Si, 410, 412. 

Curia, Roman, 14S, 156. 

Czartorj’ski, Prince ekdai^- 702, 723, 
724. 757. ^ - 

Czechoslovakia, 802. Bohemia, 

iloraida, Slovakia.) 

* 7 

Datnpicr, William, 419. ' ' 

Dance, Nathaniel, 419 n. 

Dante. 18, 44. ' . . 

Danfon, 620^21, 627, 6281 636. 

Damley, Henr)-, 252. 

'Davih,'5Tanns, i&c n. 

Dai-id, J. L., 631 n., 736, 

Davis, 3S6. 

Decembrists, 75S, 792. _■ 

Declaration of. Indepcnd99ce (United 
States), 482-483, 608', 

450, 451; Rights of Matt- 80S, 610. 
Declaratory Act, 479. ’ ‘ 

Defender of the Faith, i7l- 
Defoe, 569. ' ' ' 

Deism 518-532, 741-742- 
Dclacroi-c, 748-749, 7S3, 7^0 “- 
De Maistre, Count Joseph- "43 n- 
Demarcation, papal line of- "8- 443- ' 

Democracy, 233-216, 4S2, /190| 402, 538- 
339. 542-543. 6i7. 64S-^’8- 
d’Enghien, due, 657. ( 

Denmark, 40, S02; in tsoo, 34-35! 
Lutheranism in, 139-1^’. ■'^hrty 
Years’ War, 266-270; Great 
Northern W’ar, 369-371. ^^d Napo- 
leon, 672; loss of Non<^’> 6S7-68S, 
726; and Congress of ^teiina, 722; 
in early 19th centuryj 794- 
Dc Quiros, 419. 

De Ruyter, 394. 

Descartes, 498-499, so5-s<’7- 
Desmoulins, 601, 636. 
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/^#53.''f4??;^’SSfj^,of’Spey 158; of 

y’iVoiffl^.gi’VajS) -'i3 B.\ .. - 

'jblj^oin’acjvsti'^'i'a^ S37, S^S.. •( 5 ra 
tvinteastroiial Jaw) ■';' ' 
;OT«oti^V'FfbnchV-^'^,64S,'6 

ipifeenUts,'iingiyi; i76;-Polis1i, 375; 
s2j6tt^iiap6i'7sa^;\- '■ 
;i)]vinc}J{ig}i!, 'ihcor^' of.- (See Atso- 

ijioniiclloi '''■ , , 

i)LfoSia;ttij^75 o;. -.-I •■. 

r'lteiiiyC^drca,faiv;' '"v " 

Ivl)o\!«lr5;{reatj7,of;:5»7;4^ 

: jp'raKe/'FY'aricis, >53, sSd,- 387. - • 

iiuriioUHe^j'.’jSjs, ,<13 1,-; 636, •777. 


':,l)SrMi<Albr«Jiti fiS-Jt?, tsSn. 
iVjjuVilw^d.VC^w iJcflicrlandB, Dutch.) 
:;gI)u^k';,.RefohhedYChwc^ 167. {See 
yt ■piU^uii.yy ■ y,' yj- j« 
iD3Tifeti(;.'empircs,*'3i,'43', -354. (See 
.\Boi)tbpn Family, JJabsbnrg Family.) 

&st''.]rn(fe'',CompakjV-P 39t'-392, 
W-Efi"lish;'3Sg>; 3^, 4 1 1, '413; '114. 
'••J^/sMj^r^Spf-jFrencli; 399. - ■■ • 
E^felastical fesehTilion, 139, a&3. 
li^3^vnriS5V;.;il^^v ; i' - 
Ew.!)rti!es,' (5fe‘PoiitK;aI Economy.) 

Btajailtu-,:774'779;'-i'-,'-y : ■ 
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■;}#li;milunes,'^4,i.'349'. -374. S4*- 
^‘S^oSSfrsP,' ts^s'Sn ,.in- -Revblu- 
:;-rtfcaaijfj.;ra'a f NatWleonJ^^ eras,'- 637, 
7^, 761, 


tAvrata i, o! jbngiana, 430, 

Edward VI, of England, 131, 16S, i6p, 
174, 203. 

Egmont, count of, 247. 

Egypt, 13-14, 643, 651, 735, 78.!. 

Elb.a, (iSq, 691, 69a, 765. 

Elector, Great. {See Frederick Williani 
of Brandenburg,) 

E! Greco, ri6, 143 n. 

Elizabetb, of England, 135, iCS, 1(19, 
173-176, 203, an, 118, 251-252, 383, 
3S7. 42S. 

Eliiabetli, of Russia, 342, 343. 

Emancipation, edict of (Prussian). 6S0. 

Fmigrbs, French, 613-616, 6aa, 634, 
635, 769, 78 s- 7 Sd. 

Emmanuel I, of Portugal, 224. 

Emmet, 711-712. 

Enclosiiras, 91, 462, 46S-460, 716- 
7J7. 

Encyclopedias, 524, S13. 

England, 40, Soa; in 1300, 2S-30; in 
z6th century, 169-176, 203, 209, 211, 
rrS, 238-240, 2St-a54, 384-38S; in 
17th century, 299-30-1. 38S-390. 303“ 
402, 428-435, 497-49S, 499-500, 502, 
507-508, 509, 319, 3(3; in tStb cen- 
tury. 3t>9-3i2> 337> 339-344. 40,3-422. 
4SS-4S8, 490-494. SOI, 502-304, 314- 
516, 520, 322-326, 329, 335, SSr-.359, 
544. S-l6, 539, 562, 368-569, 570-37t > 
and French Rcr-olution. 622-623, 632; 
and Xai»icon, 650-651. 639-663, 
670-673. 676-677, 684, 687-689. 693- 
694, 712-717; in early tplh century, 
759-764, 7S9-790, 796-798- (■Ste 
Great Britain,) 

Enlightened despotism. {See Despotism, 
‘'enlightened.”) 

Eniightcnment, 306-312, 31S-536, 577, 
680, 73&-739- 

EpiscofVil Church. (See Anglicanism.) 

Erasmus, 44, 99, 109-110, 117, 119, t47. 
170. 

Eslatts-Genera! (French), 31, x(>6; 

■ (t6t4), 2S0-281, 2<S2; deeJine of, aSi, 
2(>o: (1789), 395-596, S97-6ot- 

Estonia, 40, 367, 36S, 369, 371, 5S0, 
383. 703- S02. 

Eucharist, 142, 143. tPS-tOo. 

Eugene of Savoy, Prince, 326, '403- 

Evangelicalism, 177-479, St.S-S*6. 

Eicduslosi Bill (English), 430, 431. 
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E'tplorations, 66-S2, 217, 38S-3S7, 419- 
420. 

£■^112010 unction, 142, 143" 

Fairfax, Baron, 440. 

Family Compact, 343 

Farming. (See Agriculture ) 

Famesc, .Mexjnder, duke of Parma, 24S, 
449. 254 - 

Ferdinand, of Aragon, 8, 19, 30, 31, 33, 
34, 3d, 43. 73, 3=4, 2=3- 

Ferdimind I, Emperor, 36, 37, 224, 233, 
240, 241, 262, 263, 320. 

Ferdinand II, Emperor, 224, 264, 266, 
267, 272, 2&, 3=3, 4=6. 

Ferdinand III, Emperor, 224, 276, 280, 
209 n., 326 n. 

Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 793. 

Ferdinand VII, of Spain, 675, 691, 724, 
769-773. 779 

Ferdinand I, of T«-o Sicilies, 317-318, 
694 n., 734, 733-736. 

Fmillanis. 625. 

Fichte, 68t, dgS, -39, 740, 742, 746. 

Fielding, 369. 

Fvn.ls.nd, j,$, j-j, 40, v<jv, idS, 169, 
371, 663, 665, 683, 6S4, 703, 726, S03. 

Fischiut, John, 2ri. 

Fisher, John, 173. 

Five-Mile Act. 449-450 

Fleur)-, Cardinal, 315, 316, 318, 591- 
S9=- 

Florence, 20, 21-22, 64, 84, 803. (See 
Tuscany.) 

Florida, 79, 412, 487, 779- 

Fontaine, 735. 

Fontainebleau, decree of, 672; ttcaty 
of, 6S9, 692. 

Foscolo, 600, 740, 747. 

Fouchfi, 656, ^4, 766. 

Fox, Ch.arlcs James, 492, 493, 710, 711, 
712. 

Fox, George, 314. 
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Mendelssohn, Moses, 331-332, 730, 
Mendicants, 130. 

Mennonites. 170. 

Mercantilism, 92-94, 296, 473-47 S. S46j 
777- 

Mercator’.s projection, 132. 

Merchant Guilds, 36-5S, 83. 
Metallurgy’, 12S, 503. 

Mftayers, St. 

Mctiiodhts, r6o, 183, 5i4-Sf6. 742. 
Methuen 'IVeafy, 309 n., 462, 674. 
Jlcttemich, 6St>, 718-734, 751-798. 
Meta, 232, 256, 272. 

Mexico, 79, Ro, 82, 85, 223, 713, 777, 
779, 780, /Sr.. 

Michael (Romanov), of Russia, 361- 
362. 

Michelangelo, 115, 114, ns, 142 n. 
Middle Class (5Ve Bourgeoisie.) 
Mig-jci, of Portuga), 7ru-?75- 
Mibn, 20, 31, 32, 327, 726. (5cr Lom- 
bardy ) 

Milan Decree, 672. 

Militarism, New, in rrance, 632-634. 

637, 64c, 66S-6yo, 
iKllcts t6. 
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Milton, 538, 568. 

Mineralogy, 128, 503. 

Minorca, 485, 4S7. 

Mirabcau, 598, 600, 616. 

Miranda, 777, 7 ? 8 , 781- 
Mir Jafir, 411. 
ilodena, 426, 754, 792. 

Mogul Empire, 398 
Mobdcs, battle of, 14, 36, 232. 
Moliammed, 10, 15. 
lA'obnsjOTsi'ti, t-a,, ^ 

Mohammed IV', Sultan, 326. 

MoldaWa, 379, 381, 783, 783. 

Rumania.) 

Moli&re, 294, 567. 

Molinos, 516. 

Moluccas. {Ser Spice Islands.) 
Monastic orders, 139, 184, 2td> 77°; 
suppression of, in England, 174; sup- 
pression of, in Trance, 6l2-6i3' 
Benedictines, Dominicans, T'rancis- 
cans, Jesuits, etc ) 

Monck, General, 443. 

Mongols, 38, 69, 360, 410-411, 4tS> 417- 
Monmouth, duke of, 4Si' 

Monroe Doctrine, 780-781. 

Montaigne, 12 1. 

Montcalm, 408, 409. 

Montenegro, 707-708, 806. 
Montesquieu, 540-341, 614. 
Monteverde, 373. 

Montezuma, So. 

Montfort, 430. 

Montreal. 76, 397, 409, 4J0. 

Monnmenia Germamts liislorka, 747- 
Moore, Thomas, 743. 
hloors. (See Sp.-un.) 

Jforavia. (See Bohemia.) 

More, Sir Thomas, 109, no, it7t J21, 
\sr), oi5*>-s.. 

Moreau, General, 632, 630, 657. 
Moreau, J. M., 3640., 3990. 

Morelos, 778, 779. 

Monscos, 243, 261. 

Moscow, 38, 358, 684-685. 

Moslems (See Islam.) 

Sfountaimsts, 630. (See Jacobins.) 
iilozart, 573, 74911. 
ilun, 346 

Munzer, Thomas, 178. 

Murat, Joachim, 667, 673, 688, <194 n- 
Murillo, 261, 561. 

Murshiciabad, 411. 


Muscovy, 37-3S, 337-338., (5ec Russia.) 

Muscovy Company, 3S9. 

Music, in i6th century-, iry-rjp; m 
17th and i8th centuries, s~-~S1St 
in early igtli century, 749-751. 

Mutiny Act, 453. 

Nantes, edict of, 204-203, 278; revoca- 
tion of, 313, 333. 

Nantcuil, 286 n., 294 n. < 

Naijicr., John,, 127. 

Naples, rg, .,1, 189, 353, 675. 6SS, 754, 
7SS~7S^i 797. 806. (SfcTwo Sicilies ) 

Napoleon 1, 637, 642, 643, 647-696, 721, 
73S, 736, 737, 835-836. 

Naseby, battle of, 441. , 

National Gu.ard, 602, 603. 

Nationalism, 213, 839; in r6th centurj-, 
233, 234, 237, 239; in 18th cenlutj-, 
6ro, 637; in early igth centurj-, 679- 
682, 696-708, 710, 713, 728, 740, 742, 
769, 774, 79<2- 

Nationalities of Europe, 38-41. 

Nations, battle of (1813), 682, 687, 721, 
724,7540. 

Navarino, battle of, 784. 

Navarre, 32, 33, 228, 229, 236, 257, 
258. . . 

Navigau'on Acts (English), 400, 442, 
474, 

Ncckcr, 593-594, 601, 602, 747. 

Nelson, 643, 651, 662, 713. 

Neri, Philip, 118, 18711. *i 

Nesselrode, 723. ' 

Netherlands, 22-23, 4°, 82, 8S-90, 166- 
167, 225, 240, 243-230, ss8, s6i, 563; 
northern (Dutch, Holland, Dnitcd 
Provinces), 166-167, 247-250, 260. 
263-266, 272, 273 , 29g-3or, 302-304,' , 
w-, yv-yvk, -ipc-lfW-. 
413 n., 418, 419, 426, 484-485, 4S7, 
632, 633, <>44, 638, 673-674, 7*3, /IS" 
726, 72S, 788-7S9, 793, 804; southern 
(Belgian, Spanish, Austrian, French. 
Belgium), 248-249, 298-299,301,304, 
310, 339, 341, 351, 352, 623, 631, 642, 
723-726, 72S, 788-790, 801. • 

New Amsterdam, 393, 394. 

New Brunsaick, 491. 

New England, 390, 396, 402. 

Newfoundland, 3S7, 396, 4S7. 

New France, 390-391, 396-397, 402, 
410 ' 
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Kw 77r. 778- (-S'" Co- 

New Uo'Loid, 4197420. 

NewAMlwrland, 305, 394, 3^ 

New ' ScoUand. = {See Acadia, Nova 
f, &j7tia.) 7 

Kew South, Wales, 420. 

Nev-' Spain," Si, , 

Ivc^Sp-lpere. 763, 78d, 

Newton, Isaac, 409“Soi‘ 

New YorhjMSs, 484. 

New 2iaiand, 42J. 

Key, Marshs}, *183, 6o*, 766. 

Kiagata, Fort, 

Nicholas I; of Russia, 361, 738, 784, 791, 
701# 793 

Nirlola'; V, Tope, loS. 

Xfe, hatUc of the, 651, 713. 

Nirav.ciai, treaij-of, 301. 

Nobllityt » in . .t6tU century, 47-4S: 
Ficridii in t7th century, 2S3-2S4, 
2P3, aPS; in 18th century. S/S, 582- 
'584; in French Revolution, 593, 6oj. 

, 067, dlSTdid, 631, 692; in Engtand, 
,463-4677.715-717; Oenniin, in J7th 

> ^ century, 32'2-324; in earl}- iglh cen- 
- Uiry,i7JS~7t9. 760, 783, 7S6. 

'Xon-cadformbls, 176. 

North,' Lord, 46S, 479-4S0, 

North Awcrica, (Fm America.) 
.Northern 'Wtvr, Fir^t, 332 n, 

"Northetn War, Great, 369-371. 
NcillnYOSt passage, 7O. 

Konvay, 34~35v iS5'i6o, 37i, 684, 703~ 
>704, 746, So<>, (Sfe iJcmnarlc.) 

-Nova Skatia, 402, 404, 491. (See Aca- 
/ rJH.)’-' '' 

Novgorod, 561, 362. ^ 

Jfyskd, treaty of, 371. 

K 

Oith of the Tennis Court, 600. 
tJhrenOvlijAIilos, 782, 7S4, 785 n. 
9‘CMnncll, toaniel, 764. 

*0«7ro»,j7i 64. 

Ogleiho!|!c,, Jfiincs, 406, 

'G'Hi^as, Bernardo, 777, 778. 

> Ohio Coiapaiij*, 407. 

NIartjn,*567. 

''(Mtt^o! the Golden Ficcce, 23. 
OtxIerain'coiUicil! 672., 
l OrInpSjfdukc of (Prentli Ring). (See 
LcKits, IlsiUppe, ol France.) 

T, " 


Or1c.ms, duke of (Philippe figaliid), 630, 
7S7. 

Orleans, duke of (Regent), 315-316, ypr. 

Orthodox Church, 136 n., 131, igo, toa- 
194. 357, 364-363, 373, 375, 381, $17, 
70S, 78?, 792. 

0^sIan, 571. 

Otis, James, 4 78. 

Otto (tlic Gnat), Emperor, 5-6. 

Otto of Greece, 7S3. 

Ottoman Empire fCurkey), 4t, 606; 
in i6th century, o-r?, 23, 36, 100, 
103. 232-253, 259-260, in £7th cen- 
tury, 325-327, 3O2, 377; in rSth cen- 
tury, 351, 577-378, 379-381: in early 
rcth century, 663, 683, 6S4, 704-70$, 
7,82-785. 

Oiidciiarde, battle of, 310, 

Oxford Reformers, 170. 

Paine, Thomas, 4Sr-rSr, 620, 761. 

Pointing, m 16th century, itJt-n?; 
in 17th and i8lh centuries, 560-566; 
in early i/)lh century, 735, 74S-749, 

Palatinaic, m Tlurii’ Years’ War, 263, 
263, 336; War of the, 302. 

P.aicstnna, nS, 

Palladio, 112 n , 557. 

Ihilmcrston, 789 

Pnn.trna, 75, So. 

P.an-SUvism, 705. 

P,apacx, 4-0, 1.8, 19, 1 57-13.8, i40-i4t, 
146-154, iss- 272-173. ‘75. 184-1S6, 
189, ro3, 743, S07. (See Catholic 
Church.j 

Papa! states, rp, 04-1, 674, 691, 723, 792* 

Paper, invention of, 97. 

Paraceisus, 1 29-130, 131. 

Paraguay, 81, 77S. 

Paris, treaty of (1765), 344, 412-412; 
(17S.?), 487, (1S14), o<yo, 722, 72,?; 
CiSis), 729. 

Pariement, of Paris, 288-289, 200, 505. 

Parliament, Engiisli, 2S-29, 429-441, 
450. 453-455. 430-162. 490-49.;, 710- 
717, Erendi, see Estatcs-Centnl, 
German, ste Diet, Fjjaaish, fee 
Cortes, 

Parma, 317, 726, 754, 797. 

Parma, Duke oi (See ramese, Alex- 
ander.) 

Parthenopsian Republic. 644 658. 

Pascal, 517 
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Patriarchate, 138. 

Patrimony of St- Peter. (See Papal 
States.) 

Patriots (American), 481, 482. 

Paul I, of Russia, 630, 661. 

Paul III, Pope, 123, 184. 

Paul IV, Pope, 1S4 n., 20S. 

Pavia, siege of, 230. 

Payne, John, 388 n. 

Peasantn', in i6th centuri', 48-30, 456- 
15S, in i7lh century, 216-217, 2S4, 
203- 322; in iSth centurj’', 365, 374, 
46S-469, 37S-581, sgo, 603, 616-617, 
634, 716-717; in early 19th centurj’, 
637, 6S0, 692, 703-704, 719, 736, 758. 
(See Agriculture, Serfdom.) 

Peasants’ Revolt, 136-158, 237 n. 

Pedro I, of Brazil, 782. 

Pedro IV, of Portugal, 774. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 764. 

Penance, 142. 143. 

Penmsular War, 676-677, 773. 

Penn, William, 396, 314, 553. 
Pennsylvania, 396. 

PctjQetelU 406. 

Peru, G. H , 741. 

Peru, 80, 82, 83, 223, 777, 778. 
Peslalozzi, 552. 

Peter I (the Great), of Russia, 358, 362- 
367, 7 SS- 

Petcr III, of Russia, 343 ' 344 , 373 - 
Peter’s pence, 141, 14S. 

Petition of Rights, 436, 453. 

Petrarch, rS, 102, rtg. 

Petty, William, 546. 

Philip I, of Spain, 8, 224-223. 

Philip IT, of Spain, 8r, 112, ir6, 175, 
l8g, 208, 224, 240, 260, 388. 

Philip in, of Spain, 224, 260-262 
Philip iV, of Spain, 224, 260, 262, 267 n., 
269, 277-272, 276, 277, 287. 

Philip V, of Spain (PhUip of 2\nJou), 
2S0, 308-309, 310. 

Philippines, 73, 81, 410, 412. 

Philolog}-, 349. 

Philosoph}-, modem, 132-234, 490, 538- 
S 43 , 739-740. 

Pfaj-sics, 127-128, 49S-302. 

Phj-siocrats, 347, 548. 

Pichegru, 632, 637. 

Piedmont, 756, 791, 807. (See Sardinia.) 
Pietism, sir-SW. 3 = 7 . 74=5 83** 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 173. 


Pillnitz, Declaration of, 6 :^' 

Piombo, Sebastiano del, 17^ 

Piranesi, 566, 570, 742 n., 

Pisa, 62, 64. ,, , . 

Pitt, William (Earl of Ch:''^“®'‘ 
463-464, 481. , 

Pitt, VilHam (the j’ounge^’’ 

660-661, 7x0, 7TI, 7t2. 

Pius n, Pope, io8. 

Pius IV, Pope, 184 n., 208’ 

Pius V, Pope, 1S4 n., 239 . 

Pius in. Pope, 612-613. , , 

Pius Vir, Pope, 653, 657, ^ 

719, 730, 742 - 743 - 
Pius X, Pope, 142 n. 

Pizarro, 80. 

Plassey, battle of, 414. 

Plebiscite, 611, 637. 

Plymouth, 390, 396. , 

Poland, 3o 40, 167, 182, II ’ 

317, 326-327, 331, 344 - 31 ’’ 

374 - 377 , 37S-370. 

558, 633, 663, 6S3, 686, 

7S7, 792-793. 807. 

Pole, Cardinal, 173. 

Polignac, 786. 

Polish corridor, 374. „ 

Political economj’, 131, 

Political philosophy, 27, 

429. S 37 -S 4 S- 
PoUliques, 257-238. 

Polo, Marco, 69, 70. 

Poltava, battle of, 370. • ' 

Pombal, 333. I- 

Pomerania, 269, 272, 323, 

371, 726. 

Pompadour, 318, 342, 39^’ 594 - 
Pondicherry, 406, 410, 4’’' 
Poniatowski, Joseph, 702, __ , 

PonialowsVi, Stanislaus, 

Stanislaus II, of Polal>°'' 

Pope. ( 5 ce Papacj’.) 

Pope, Ale.vandcr, 568 . . 

Port Royal, in America, 

France, 316-317. 

Porta, 127. - s, 

Portugal, 32-33, 40, 71-5':’ -!■ 

87-88, 189. 244, 245, 

389, 674, 6-5, 677, 688, 

781-782, 808. f 

Pragmatic Sanction , ^ ^ 

Charles W, 329, 339. 

Prague, treaty of, 270. 
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Iteliylcrl-ms, i 6 t, lOj, t68, 43S, 440. 

‘ (5 m Cal'iuism.) 

Pr&wburg; thMt>' of, 66j, 
rritsU<9> So2-So3t 7II- 
Trlnccton, battle of, 4S4. 

Ermting, 96-90, itp-iao. 
r’jotcsfonUsnj, 152-183, ipo-aip, (See 
i AngKcankm, Baptists, ,Calvinisn4, 
Congregationalism, Lutberani'm, 
Itfetiodists, Pietism, etc ) 

Florence, Count of, 6i6. (See Ij)uis 
,.XVIH, of France) 
inrsia,'-3-tt, 323, 330-335. 338-349. 

S 624, 6s6, 630, 631, 633, 662- 

i 663)^7,679-681,686-689,693,700- 
'-702, ?Je-7?4i 726-727, 729, 732, 7S3- 
73a,' 789,793.794.808 (5re Branden- 
burg, llobenzoliern Family.) 

Ptolemy, 143-133. 132 

I’ltb’ic Safety, Committee of, 634-635, 

i’pfendorf, '53911.' 

ISjrjtnnisro, iSo, 183, 207-209, 433, 
434"446,449. 450- 
yusliUn, 747-718. 

P>m, John, 438. 

< Pj-Tcnces, treaty of, 377, 288, 307. 

.Quadruple Alliance, 729-730, 731, 73s, 
764. 772' 

Qua!,era,396,.5t4,528. , 

Quefiec, 396, 402, 403, 400, 411; Act, 
-’4S0, 491. ^ 

Qiicen .^nne’s War, 309, 403. 

Qitesnaj", 547, 54S 

(Jujberon llay, battle of, 409-410. 

Quktists. %{$, 

_ Quintuple Albancc, 732 789. 

* j>\ — 

TRabriais,‘jsi. 
jK^ne, 294, 587. 

Ibwiical Pratestanlism, 176-1S3, 208, 
209.“«5. 3B0, 432. 

'‘.Badlraltfim, political, in America, 471- 
472; in Great Britain. 490-495, 711, 
- p6!7in France, 618-622. 
ftaebuTO, 465 n . 562. 

Italtigh, Walter, 3S6, 3S7, 388. 

^^^tweau. 574, 575 n 
Bamiliies, battle of, 3x0 
Kapbad, 114, irs-ii6. 
f RafjeT.aljsm, 527-518, 557. (See “Ln- 
HrlitenraenC’) 


RaVnal, 536 

Reactionaries {5 m Conservatism) 
Record Commission, 741. 

Reformation (See Protestant Churches, 
Catbohe, 183-190) 

Reformed Church, lOt, 165, { 5 f« 

Calvinism ) 

ReiehsdeptitatsonshauptscUuss, 666 . 
Reign of Terror, 635-636 
Rdigion, supernatural .itwl natural, 
51S-519, 741-742 (See Christianity, 
Deism, Islam, etc ) 

RcmJimndt, 389 n , 563-564. 
Renaissance, loi n , Art, in-119. 

(See CJassinsm ) 

Requesens, 248 
Restitution, Edict of, 267-26S 
Restoration, English, 445-447; Bour- 
bon, in France, 690-691, 694, 76s; 
Bourbon, m Spam, 769-770 
Rcuclilm, 109, no 

Revolution, agncullural, 465-469, 716- 
717; Amcric.an, 469-405, 587. 504, 
796, 830, Beignn, 789, Diplomatic, 
341-342, Dutch, 245-230, .822; Eng- 
lish of 168S, 303 (see “Glonous" 
revolution), French, 318, 356, 494, 
600-646, 090, 706, S34-S33, ‘‘Glori- 
ous,’' 446-453, 488, 587, 796, S29; 
Induslml, 586, 671, 717, 796, 798; 
Intellectual, 340, 494-575, S88, 607, 
71S, 79O, 831-S34; Julv, 7S7-7S8; 
Puritan, 434-446, 4SS, 5.87. 796, 829. 
Reynolds, 361, 563, 737. 

Rhigas, 706-707, 7S3 
Richardson, 5O0, 743, 743 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 268, 260, 270-271, 
27a, 282-287, 309, 652. 

Richter, 746 

Rights of J>fan, Declaration of (French), 
(kS, 610 

Robbia, I.Hc.a della, 113 
Robespierre, 621, 623, 630, 634, 636. 
Rockingham. 479. 

Rococo, 5 s8, 565. 

Rodney, 485 

Roland, Madame, 625 655. 

Rolls series, 741 n 
Roman law, 27, roo 
Romanov Family, 361-362. (See 
Russua } 

Rom.iniirism, 541, 565-566, 570-572, 
376, 734-?Sl 
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Kome, ig, blstop of (jcc Papacy); sack 
of, 230-331, 239. 

Romney, 562 

Roses, Wars of the, 28, 29 

Rossbach, battle of, 343. 

Rossini, 750. 

Round-heads, 440. 

Rousseau, 350, 541-543, 630. 640. 744- 
Royal Society (English), 497, 

Rubens, ?6i, 561. 

Rude, J F., 743 n 
Rudolph I, Emperor, S 
Rudolph II, Emperor, 224, 363. 
Ruisdael, 563. 

Rumania, 36, 40, iqo, 808. (See 
Moldavia, Transylvama, Wallacliia.) 
Rump ParUament, 441-442, 445 
Russia, in iGth century, 37-38, 40, 
136 n, 192-193, 357-360, in 17th 
century, 361-362; in rSth century, 
341-341, 343-344, 362-383, 644, 70 >- 
702; in early 19th century, 650, 661- 
663, 66s, 682-689, 701-103, 707-709, 
722-724, 730, 747-748, 736-758, 793. 
795, 808. , 

■Rvithenians, 40, 381. 

Rysnick, treaty of, 304, 30S, 402. 

Sacraments, 142-144, 195. 

St Bartholomew’s Day, massacre of, 
204, 256-257. 

St Helena, 392, 394 n., 695. 

St Just, 650, 634. 

St Petersburg, 371-372. 

St Pierre, AbbS, 553. 

St Teresa, 120. 

St Thomas Aquinas, 142, srS. 

Samis, battle of (1782), 485, 487. 
Salamanca, battle of, 6S1. 

San Domingo, 79, 779. (See Hispaniola.) 
San Martin, 778, 781. 

Saratoga, battle of, 484. 

Sardinia, 311 n., 340, 353, 632, 723, 726, 
S09. (See Piedmont, Savoy.) 
Savonarola, 21-22. 

Sav'oy, 22, 31 1, S09. 

Savoy, Prince Eugene of, 309, 310. 
Saic, hlarshal, 341. 

Sa\e-Wcimar, duke of, 753, 754. 
Sasony, 7, 156, 269, 323, 336-337, 340, 
686, 688, 724, 726, 790, 791, 809. 
Scandinavia. (See Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden ) 


Scarlatti, 573. <- 
Scepticism, 517-518, 536, 831?. 
Schamhorst, 680. 

Scheclc, 503 n. ' 

Schiller, 571-572, 746. 

Schisms, 151, 152. 

Schlcgels, tlic, 744, 745-746; rriedrich, 
746 

Schmalkaldic League, 237. 

Schonbrunn, treaty oi, 678. 
Schoonebeek, 372 n. 

Schubert, 750. 

Sch«,arrcnberg, General, 687, 688, 693. 
Science, natural, in r6th centtuy, 122- 

131, in 17th and iStii centuries, 497- 
505. 

Saence, sodal, in i6th centurj’, 131- 

132, in 17th and iSlh centuries, 532- 
555- 

Scotland, 28, 30, 40, 167-169, 203, 209, 
452-253, 42S, 43S, 441-442, 456, 460. 
(See England.) 

Scott Sir Waiter, 744, 745. 

Sculpture, 113-114, 557, 736. ' 

Sea Beggars, 247-248. 

Scculatitatvow, 217-218. 

Security, Committee of General, 633. 
See, ecclesmslicnl, 13S. 
Self-determination, national, 6ri. 

Sdrni 1, Sultan, 13. 

Separatists (See Congregationalism.) 
September ilassacres, 628. 

Serbia (Serbs), 40, 707, 782, 784-785, 
796, S09. (See Yugoslavia ) , 

Serfdom, 49-SI, 86, 348, 352, 365, 579- 
580, 607, 667, 676, 689, 703, 758. 
(Sec Peasiintry.) 

Servetus, 165, 181, 1S2, 202. 

Settlement (British), Act of, 4550.; 

of 1815, 722, 725-729 
Seven Years’ War, 318 n , 342-344, 378, 
407-413. 

Sfivigne, Madame de, 294, 567-568. 
Sfonm Family, 20, 114, 225 
Shakespeare, 45, 122, 571, 750. 

Shelley, 744-745- 
Sheraton, 560 n. 

Shiites, 13. 

Ship money, 437. • 

Short Parliament, 438. 

Siberia, 367. 

Sicilian Vespem, 19. 

Sicily, 19, 34, 311, 317, 7 Si> 
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''SiQ'»,>Ab!JC,'S'^8tSi»-'-<5«»f <544? 
Sl^smwKi I, of I’oliinrf, 407. ' 
S^smunilir/ot Poland, 405, 

SJfeto, S30, S40, 344r34S* 

SItRfiSf, Jfentto; pg. 

SK-'te, 7d3'„ " ’ 

Six ^tfiidej, if 3^ ^ .' 

Sk{u4 V, Pope, ^35 n-j 

Slavfij- {and slavi^lnide), 8S-Sr, 31&- 

-- 5«, ^SStSS?; 391, 404.. 40?. 4?2, 495, 

f sjt,%,6sd,r2<> ' • 

^10. \&ec Croatia.) 

Slav*. 4t>, 335. (&,• Bohemia. Poland, 

< Psis'na, Yu^lkvia, etc.) 

^JdvafcEi (Slnvakslr .id. 40, 3:3, 810. 
" >{Sff fczcchcfelorvaitia, Jlun^ary.) 
Siownia (.“Hotots.), 40, ?o7, 8ro. (See 
' 'yugti<ila>'!3i) , 
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